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CRICHTON: 


An Vistorical Romance. 


BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esa. 





BOOK I. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE SCHOLARS. 


Tu viens donceques de Paris ? dist Pantagruel—Et 4 quoy passez-vous le temps 
vous aultres Messieurs Estudians au dict Paris ?— Rasevars.—Pantagruel.— 
Liv. Il, chap. vi. 


Towarps the close of Wednesday, the 4th of February, 1579, 
a vast assemblage of scholars was collected before the Gothic gate- 
way of the ancient college of Navarre. ‘So numerous was this con- 
course, that it not merely blocked up the area in front of the renowned 
seminary in question, but extended far down the Rue de la Mon- 
tagne Sainte-Génévieve, in which it is situated. Never had such 
a disorderly rout been brought together since the days of the 
uproar in 1557, when the predecessors of these turbulent students 
took up arms, marched in a body to the Pré-aux-Cleres, set fire to 
three houses in the vicinity, and slew a sergeant of the guard, who 
vaihly endeavoured to restrain their fury. Their last dention of a 
rector,.Messire Adrien D’Amboise, ‘‘ pater eruditionum,” as he is 
described in his epitaph, when the same body congregated within 
the cloisters of the Matharing and thence proceeded, im tumultu- 
ous array, to the church of. Saint-Louis, in the isle of the same 
name,—had been nothing to it. Every scholastic hive sent forth 
its drones. _ Sorbonne, and Montaigu, Cluny, Harcourt, the Four 
Nations, and a host of minor establishments—in all, amounting to 
forty-two—each added its.swarms; and a pretty buzzing a 
created!) The fair of Saint-Germain had only commenced the 
day before; but though its festivities were to continue till Palm 
Sunday, and though it was the constant resort of the scholars, who 
committed, during their days of carnival, ten thousand excesses, 
it was now absolutely deserted. 

The Pomme-de-Pin, the Castel, the Magdaleine, and the Mule, 
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2 CRICHTON. 


those tabernes méritoires, celebrated in Pantagruel’s conference with 
the Limosin student, which has conferred upon them an immor- 
tality like that of our own hostel, the Mermaid, were wholly neg- 
lected; the dice-box was laid aside for the nonce; and the well- 
used cards were thrust into the doublets of’ these thirsty tipplers of 
the schools. 

But not alone did the crowd consist of the brawler, the gambler, 
the bully, and the debauchee, though these, it must be confessed, 
predominated. It was a grand medley of all sects and classes. 
The modest demeanour of the retiring, “rpemmsg student, 
was contrasted with the ferocious aspect and reckless bearing of 
his immediate neighbour, whose appearance was little better than 
that of a bravo. The grave theologian and embryo ccclesiastic 
were placed in juxta-position with the scoffing and licentious 
acolyte ; while lawyer ix posse, and the law-breaker in esse, 
were numbered amongst a group, whose pursuits were those of 
violence and fraud. 

Various as were the characters that composed it, not less diver- 
sified were the costumes of this heterogeneous assemblage. Subject 
to no particular regulations as to dress, or rather openly infracting 
them, if any such were attempted to be enforced,—each scholar, to ~ 
whatever college he belonged, attired himself in such garments as 
best suited his taste or his finances. Taking it altogether, the mob 
was neither remarkable for the fashion, nor the cleanliness of the 
apparel of its members. 

From Rabelais we learn that the passion of play was so strongly 
implanted in the students of his day, that they would frequently 
stake the points of their doublets at tric-trac or trou-madame ; and 
but little improvement had taken place in their morals or manners 
some half century afterwards. ‘lhe buckle at their girdle—the 
mantle on their shoulders—the shirt to their back—often stood 
the hazard of the die; and hence it not unfrequently happened, 
that a rusty pourpoint and ragged chausses were all the covering 
which the luckless dicers could enumerate, owing, no doubt, “ to 
the extreme rarity and penury of pecune in their marsupies.” 

Round or square caps, hoods and cloaks of black, grey, or other 
sombre hue, were, however, the prevalent garb of the members of 
the university ; but here and there might be seen some gayer 
specimen of the tribe, whose broad-rimmed, high-crowned felt hat 
and flaunting feather; whose puffed-out sleeves and exaggerated 
ruff—with starched plaits of such amplitude that they had been 
not inappropriately named plats de Saint Jean Baptiste; from 
the resemblance which the wearer’s head bore to that of the saint, 
when deposited in the charger of the daughter of Herodias, were 
intended. to ape the leading mode of the elegant court of their 
sovereign Henri Trois. 

To such an extent had these insolent youngsters carried their 
licence of imitation, that certain of their members, fresh from the fair 
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of St. Germain, and not wholly unacquainted with the hippocras of 
the suttlers crowding its mart, wore around their throats enormous 
collars of paper, cut in rivalry of the legitimate plaits of muslin, 
and bore in their hands lone hollow sticks, from which they dis- 
charged peas and other missiles in imitation of the sarbacanes then 
in vogue with the monarch and his favourites. 

Thus fantastically tricked out, on that same day—nay, only a 
few hours before, and at the fair above-mentioned, had these 
facetious wights, with more merriment than discretion, ventured 
to exhibit themselves before the cor/ége of Henri, and to exclaim 
loud enough to reach the ears of royalty, “a da fraise on connoit 
le veau !”—a piece of pleasantry for which they subsequently paid 
dear. 

Notwithstanding its shabby appearance in detail, the general 
effect of this scholastic rabble was striking and picturesque. The 
thick moustaches and pointed beards with which the lips and chins of 
most of them were decorated, gave to their physiognomics a manly 
and determined air, fully borne out by their unrestrained carriage 
and deportment. ‘Toa man, almost all were armed with a tough 
vine-wood bludgeon, called in their language an estoe volant, tipped 
and shod with steel—a weapon fully understood by them, and 
rendered, by their dexterity in the use of it, formidable to their 
adversaries. Nota few carried at their girdles the short rapier, so 
celebrated in their duels and brawls, or concealed within their bosom 
a poignard or a two-edged knife. 

The scholars of Paris have ever been a turbulent and ungovern- 
able race ; and at the period of which this history treats, and, 
indeed, long before, were little better thana licensed horde of 
robbers, consisting of a pack of idle and wayward youths drafted 
from all parts of Europe, as well as from the remoter provinces of 
their own nation. There was little in common between the mass 
of students and their brethren, excepting the fellowship resulting 
from the universal licence in which all indulged. Hence their 
thousand combats amongst themselves—combats almost invariably 
attended with fatal consequences—and which the heads of the 
university found it impossible to check. 

Their own scanty resources, eked out by what little they could 
derive from beggary or robbery, formed their chief subsistence ; 
for many of them were positive mendicants, and were so denomi- 
nated; and, being possessed of a sanctuary within their own quar- 
ters, to which they could at convenience retire, they submitted to 
the constraint of no laws except those enforced within the jurisdic- 
tion of the university, and hesitated at no means of enriching 
themselves at the expense of their neighbours. Hence, the frequent 
warfare waged between them and the brethren of Saint Germain 
des Prés, whose monastic domains adjoined their territories, and 
whose meadows were the constant champ clos of their skirmishes ; 
according to Dulaure——presque toujours un thédtre de tumulte, de 
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galunterie, de combats, de duels, de debauches, et de sédition. Hence 
their sanguinary conflicts with the good citizens of Paris, to whom 
they were wholly obnoxious, and who occasionally repaid their ag- 
gressions with interest. In 1407, two of their number, convicted 
of assassination and robbery, were condemned to the gibbet, and the 
sentence was carried into execution; but so great was the uproar 
occasioned in the university by this violation of its immunities, that 
the provost of Paris, Guillaume de Tignonville, was compelled to take 
down their bodies from Montfaucon, and see them honourably and 
ceremoniously interred. This recognition of their rights only served 
to make matters worse, and for a series of years the nuisance con- 
tinued unabated. | 

It is not our purpose to record all the excesses of the university, 
nor the means taken for their suppression. Vainly were the civil 
authorities arrayed against them. Veinly were bulls thundered from 
the Vatican. No amendment was effected. The weed might be 
cut down, but was never entirely extirpated. ‘Their feuds were 
transmitted from generation to generation, and their old bone of 
contention with the abbot of Saint Germain (the Pré-aux-Clercs) 
was, after an uninterrupted strife for thirty years, submitted to the 
arbitration of the Pope, who very equitably refused to pronounce 
judgment in favour of either party. 

Such were the scholars of Paris in the sixteenth century—such 
the character of the clamorous crew who besieged the portals of the 
college of Navarre. 

The object that summoned together this unruly multitude, was, 
it appears, a desire on the part of the scholars to be present at a 
public controversy, or learned disputation, then occurring within 
the great hall of the college before which they were congregated, 
and the disappointment caused by their finding the gates closed, 
and all entrance denied to them, occasioned their present disposition 
to riot. 

It was in vain they were assured by the halberdiers stationed at 
the gates, and who, with crossed pikes, strove to resist the on- 
ward pressure of the mob, that the hall and court were already 
crammed to overflowing, that there was not room even for the sole 
of a foot of a doctor of the faculties, and that their orders were 
geNe and imperative that none beneath the degree of a 

achelor or licentiate should be admitted, and that a troop of mar- 
tinets* and Béjaunest could have no possible claim to admission. 
In vain they were told this was no ordinary disputation, no 
common controversy, that all were alike entitled to license of in- 
gress, that the disputant was no undistinguished scholar, whose re- 
nown did not extend beyon! his own trifling sphere, and whose 
opinions, therefore, few would care to hear, and still fewer to 


* Scholars either not living within the walls of the university, or not being en 
pension at the colleges. 


t Yellow-beaks ; a nickname applied to newly-admitted students. 
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oppugn, but a mene oe of high rank, in high favour and fashion, 
and not more remarkable for his extraordinary intellectual endow- 
ments, than for his brilliant personal accomplishments. In vain 
the trembling officials sought to clinch their arguments by 
stating, that not alone did the conclave consist of the chief mem- 
bers of the university, the senior doctors of theology, medicine, and 
law, the professors of the humanities, rhetoric, and philosophy, and 
all the various other dignitaries; but that the debate was honoured 
by the presence of Monsieur Christophe de Thou, first president of 
parliament; by that of the learned Jacques Augustin, of the same 
name; by one of the secretaries of state and governor of Paris, M. 
René de Villequier; by the ambassadors of Elizabeth, Queen of 
England; and of Philp II., King of Spain, and several of their 
suite; by Abbé de Brantéme; by M. Miron, the court physician; 
by Cosmo Ruggieri, the Queen Mother's astrologer; by the re- 
nowned poets and masque writers, Maitres Ronsard, Beif, and 
Philippe Desportes; by the well-known advocate of parliament, Mes- 
sire Etienne Pasquier; but, also (and here came the gravamen of 
the objection to their admission) by the two especial favourites of 
his majesty and leaders of affairs, the seigneurs of Joyeuse and 
D’Epernon. 

It was in vain the students were informed that, for the preserva- 
tion of strict decorum, they had been commanded by the rector to 
make fast the gates. No excuses would avail them. ‘The scholars 
were cogent reasoners, and a show of staves soon brought their op- 
ponents to a nonplus. In this line of argument they were perfectly 
aware of their ability to prove a major. 

‘To the wall with them—to the wall!’ cried a hundred infuri- 
ated voices. ‘* Down with the halberdiers—down with the gates— 
down with the disputants—down with the rector himself!—Deny 
our privileges! ‘To the wall with old Adrien d’Amboise—ex- 
clude the disciples of the university from their own halls!—curry 
favour with the court minions !—hold a public controversy in pri- 
vate !—down with him! We will issuea mandamus for a new das 
tion on the spot!” 

Whereupon a deep groan resounded throughout the crowd. It 
was succeeded by a volley of fresh execrations against the rector, 
and an angry demonstration of bludgeons, accompanied by a brisk 
shower of peas from the sarbacanes. 

The officials turned pale, and calculated the chance of a broken 
neck in reversion, with that of a broken crown in immediate pos- 
session. The former being at least contingent, appeared the milder 
alternative, and they might have been inclined to adopt it, had not 
a further obstacle stood in their way. The gate was barred within- 
side, and the vergers and bedels who had the custody of the door, 
— alarmed at the tumult without, positively refused to un- 
asten it. 
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Again, the threats of the scholars were renewed, and further 
intimations of violence were exhibited. Again the peas rattled 
upon the hands and faces of the halberdiers, till their ears tingled 
with pain. ‘ Prate to us of the king’s favourites,” cried one of the 
foremost of the scholars, a youth decorated with a paper collar; 
‘they may rule within the precincts of the Louvre, but not within 
the walls of the university. Maugrebleu! We hold them cheap 
enough. We heed not the idle bark of these full-fed court lapdogs. 
What to us is the bearer of a bilboquet? By the four evangelists, 
we will have none of them here! Let the Gasconcadet, D’Eper- 
non, reflect on the fate of Quélus and Maugiron, and let our gay 
Joyeuse beware of the dog’s death of Saint Mégrin. Place for better 
men—place for the schools—away with frills and sarbacanes !” 

“ What to us is a president of parliament, or a governor of the 
city?” shouted another of the same gentry. ‘‘ We care nothing for 
their ministration. We recognise them not, save in their own courts. 
All their authority fell to the ground at the gate of the Rue Saint 
Jacques, when they entered our dominions. We care for no 
parties. We are politiques, and steer a middle course. We hold the 
Guisards as cheap as the Huguenots, and the brethren of the League 
weigh as little with us as the followers of Calvin. Our only sove- 
reign is Gregory XIII., Pontiff of Rome. Away with the Guise 


1?) 


cork the Béarnais! 


“Away with Henri of Navarre, if you please,” cried a scholar of 
Harcourt; “ or Henri of Valois, if you list, but, by all the saints, 
not with Henri of Lorraine, he is the fast friend of the true faith. 
No !—no !—live the Guise—live the Holy Union !” 

“Away with Elizabeth of England,” cried a scholar of Cluny; 
** what doth her bepresentative here? Seeks he a spouse for her 
amongst our schools? She will have no great bargain, I own, if 
she bestows her royal hand upon our Duc d’ Anjou.” 

“If you value your buff jerkin, I counsel you to say nothing 
shghting of the Queen of England in my hearing,” returned a 
bluff, broad-shouldered fellow, raising his bludgeon after a menacing 
fashion. He was an Englishman belonging to the Four Nations, 


and had a huge bull-dog at his heels. 

“* Away with Philip of Spain and his ambassador,” cried a Ber- 
nardin. 

“ Por los ojos de mi Dama!” cried a Spaniard belonging to the 
College of Narbonne, with huge moustaches curled half way up 
his bronzed and insolent visage, and a slouched hat pulled over his 
brow. “This may not pass muster. The representative of the 
King of Spain must be respected even by the Academics of Lutetia. 
Which of you shall gainsay me?—ha!’ 

“ What business has he here with his suite, on occasions like to 
the present?” returned the Bernardin. “ Téte-Dieu! this disputa- 
tion is one that little concerns the interest of your politic king; 
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and methinks Dom Philip, or his representative, has regard for little 
else than whatsoever icone his own interest. Your am bas- 
sador hath, I doubt not, some latent motive for his present. atten- 
dance in our schools.” 

‘‘ Perchance,” returned the Spaniard. ‘ We will discuss that 
point anon.” 

‘‘ And what doth the pander of the Sybarite within the dust 
halls of learning?” ejaculated a scholar of Lemoine. ‘* What dot 
the jealous-pated slayer of his wife and unborn child within the 
reach of free-spoken voices, and mayhap of well-directed blades? 
Methinks it were more prudent to tarry within the bowers of his 
harem, than to hazard his perfumed person among us.” 

‘Well said,” rejoined the ‘dale of Cluny—* down with 
René de Villequier, though he be Governor of Paris.” 

“¢ What title hath the Abbé de Brantome to a seat amongst. us?” 
said the scion of Harcourt; ‘‘ certes he hath a reputation for wit, 
and scholarship, and gallantry. But what is that to us? His 

lace might now be filled by worthier men.” 

‘‘ And what, in the devil’s name, brings Cosmo Ruggieri 
hither?” asked the Bernardin. ‘‘ What doth the wrinkled old 
dealer in the black art hope to learn from us? We are not given 
to alchemy, and the occult sciences; we practise no hidden mys- 
teries; we brew no philtres; we compound no slow poisons; we 
vend no waxen images. What doth he here, I say! *Tis a scan- 
dal in the rector to permit his presence. And what if he came 
under the safeguard, and by the authority of his mistress, Cathe- 
rine de Medicis! Shall we regard her passport? Down with the 
heathen abbé, his abominations have been endured too long; they 
smell rank in our nostrils. ‘Think how he ensnared La Mole— 
think on his numberless victims. Who mixed the infernal potion 
of Charles [X.? Let him answer that. Down with the infidel— 
the Jew—the sorcerer! The stake were too good for him. Down 
with Ruggieri, I say.” 

‘‘ Ay, down with the accursed astrologer,” echoed the whole 
crew. ‘‘ He has done abundant mischief in his time. A day of 
reckoning has arrived. Hath he cast his own horoscope? Did he 
foresee his own fate? Ha! ha!” 

‘* And then the poets,” cried another member of the Four 
Nations,—‘‘ a plague on all three. Would they were elsewhere. 
In what does this disputation concern them? Pierre Ronsard, 
being an offshoot of this same College of Navarre, hath indu- 
bitably a claim upon our consideration. But he is old, and I 
marvel that his gout permitted him to hobble so far. O, the 
mercenary old scribbler! His late verses halt like himself, yet 
he lowereth not the price of his masques. Besides which he is 
grown moral, and unsays all his former good things. Mort-Dieu ! 
your superannuated bards ever recant the indiscretions of their 
nonage. Clement: Marot took to psalm-writing in his old age. 
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8 CRICHTON. 


As to Baif, his name will scarce outlast the scenery of his ballets, 
his plays are out of fashion since the Gelosi arrived. He deserves no 

lace amongst us. And Philip Desportes owes all his present pre- 
ie to the Vicomte de Joyeuse. However, he is not altogether 
devoid of merit—let him wear his bays, so he trouble us not with 
his company. Room for the sophisters of Narbonne, I say. To the 
dogs with poetry !” 

“ Morbleu!” exclaimed another. ‘ What are the sophisters 
of Narbonne to the decretists of the Sorbonne, who will discuss 

ou a position of Cornelius d Lapide, or a sentence of Peter Lom- 
hit. as readily as you would a flask of ot precre or a slice of 
botargo. Ay, and cry ¢transcat to a thesis of Aristotle, though it 
be against rule. What sayst thou, Capéte?” continued he, ad- 
dressing his neighbour, a scholar of Montaigu, whose modest grey 
capuchin procured him this appellation; “ Are we the men to be 
thus scurvily entreated ?” 

‘T see not that your merits are greater than ours,” returned he 
of the capuch, “ though our boasting be less. ‘The followers of 
the lowly John Standoncht are as well able to maintain their tenets 
in controversy as those of Robert of Sorbon? and I see no reason 
why entrance should be denied us. The honour of the university 
is at stake, and all its strength should be mustered to assert it.” 

‘Rightly spoken,” returned the Bernardin, “and it were a 
lasting disgrace to our schools were this arrogant Scot to carry off 
their laurels when so many who might have been found to lower 
his crest are allowed no share in their defence. The contest is one 
that concerns us all alike. We at least can arbitrate in case of 
need.” 

‘* IT care not for the honours of the university,” rejoined one of 
the Ecossais, or Scotch College, then existing in the Rue des 
Amandiers, “ but I care much for the glory of my countryman, 
and I would gladly have witnessed the triumph of the disciples of 
Rutherford, and of the classic Buchanan. But if the arbitrament 
to which you would resort is to be that of voices merely, I am glad 
the rector in his wisdom has thought fit to keep you without, even 
— I myself be personally inconvenienced by it.” 

** Hijo di Dios! what fine talking is this?” retorted the Spaniard. 
‘* There is little chance of the triumph you predicate for your coun- 
tryman. ‘Trust me, we shall have to greet his departure from the 
debate with many hisses and few cheers; and if we could penetrate 
through the plates of yon iron door and gaze into the court it con- 
ceals from our view, we should find that the loftiness of his pre- 
tensions has been already humbled, and his arguments gravelled. 
Por la Litania de los Santos! to think of comparing an obscure 
student of the pitiful College of Saint Andrew with the erudite 
doctors of the most erudite university in the world, always except- 
ing those of Valencia and Salamanca. It needs all thy country’s 
assurance to keep the blush of shame from mantling in thy cheeks.” 
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‘The seminary you revile,” replied the Scot, haughtily, ‘has 
been the nursery of our Scottish kings. Nay, the youthful James 
Stuart pursued his studies under the same roof, beneath the same 
wise instruction, and at the self-same time as our noble and gifted 
James Crichton, whom you have falsely denominated an adventurer, 
but whose lineage is not less distinguished than his learning. His 
renown has preceded him hither, and he was not unknown to your 
doctors when he affixed his programme to these college walls. Hark !” 
continued the speaker, exultingly, ‘‘ and listen to yon evidence of 
his triumph.” 

And as he spoke, a loud and continued clapping of hands pro- 
ceeding from within was distinctly heard above the roar of the 
students. 

‘That may be at his defeat,” muttered the Spaniard, between 
his teeth. 

‘‘No such thing,” replied the Scot. ‘I heard the name of 
Crichton mingled with the plaudits.” 

‘* And who may be this Phoenix—this Gargantua of intellect— 
who is to stunts | us all, as Panurge did Thaumast, the English- 
man?” asked the Sorbonist of the Scot.—* Who is he that is more 
philosophic than Pythagoras?—ha !” 

‘Who is more studious than Carneades!” said the Bernardin. 

“* More versatile than Alcibiades!” said Montaigu. 

“ More subtle than Averrois!” cried Harcourt. 

“More mystical than Plotinus!” said one of the Four Na- 
tions. 

“ More visionary than Artemidorus!” said Cluny. 

* More infallible than the Pope!” added Lemoine. 

“ And who pretends to dispute de omni scidili!” shouted the 
Spaniard. 

‘“* Et quolibet ente !”’ added the Sorbonist. 

‘Mine ears are stunned with your vociferations,” replied the 
Scot. ‘‘ You ask me who James Crichton is, and yourselves give 
the response. You have mockingly said he is a rara avis; a pro- 
digy of wit and learning; and you -have unintentionall wane 
the truth. Heisso. But I will tell you that of him of which you 
are wholly ignorant, or which you have designedly overlooked. His 
condition is that of a Scottish gentleman of high rank. Like your 
Spanish grandee, he need not doff his cap to kings. On either 
side hath he the best of blood in his veins. His mother was a 
Stuart directly descended from that regal line. His father, who 
owneth the fair domains of Eliock and Cluny, was Lord Advocate 
to our bonny and luckless Mary (whom Heaven assoilzie!) and still 
holds his high office. Methinks the Lairds of Crichton might have 
been heard of here. Howbeit, they are well known to me, who 
being an Ogilvy of Balfour, have often heard tell of a certain con- 
tract or obligation, whereby—” , 
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10 CRICHTON. 


“ Basta!” interrupted the Spaniard, “ heed not thine own affairs, 
worthy Scot. Tell us of this Crichton—ha!” 

“T have told you already more than I ought to have told,” re- 
plied Ogilvy, sullenly. “And if you lack further information 
respecting James Crichton’s favour at the Louvre, his feats of arms, 
and the esteem in which he is held by all the dames of honour in 
attendance upon your Queen Mother, Catherine de Medicis—and 
moreover,” he added, with somewhat of sarcasm, ‘‘ with her fair 
daughter, Marguerite de Valois—you will do well to address your- 
self to the king’s buffoon Maitre Chicot, whom I sce not far off. 
Few there are, methinks, who could in such short space have won 
so much favour, or acquired such bright renown.” 

“ Humph!” muttered the Englishman, ‘ your Scotsmen stick 
by each other all the world over. This James Crichton may or 
may not be the hero he is vaunted, but I shall mistrust his praises 
from that quarter, till I find their truth confirmed.” 

‘He has, to be sure, acquired the character of a stout swords- 
man,” said the Bernardin, ‘‘ to give the devil his due.” 

“ He has not met with his match at the salle-d’armes, though he 
has crossed blades with the first in France,” replied Ogilvy. 

‘‘T have seen him at the Manége,” said the Sorbonist, “‘ go 
through his course of equitation, and being a not altogether unskil- 
ful horseman myself, I can report favourably of his performance.” 

‘ There is none among your youth can sit a steed like him,” re- 
turned Ogilvy, “nor can any of the jousters carry off the ring with 
more certainty at the lists. I would fain hold my tongue, but you 
enforce me to speak in his praise.” 

**Cuerpo di Dios !” exclaimed the Spaniard, half unsheathing the 
lengthy weapon that hung by his side. “I will hold you a wager 
of ten rose-nobles to as many silver reals of Spain, that with this 
staunch ‘Toledo I will overcome your vaunted Crichton in close 
fight in any manner or practice of fence or digladiation which he 
may appoint—sword and dagger, or sword only,—stripped to the 
girdle or armed to the teeth. Por la santa Trinidad ! 1 will have 
satisfaction for the contumelious affront he hath put upon the very 
learned gymnasium to which I belong; and it would gladden me 
to clip the wings of this loud-crowing cock, or of any of his dung- 
hill crew,” added he, with a scornful gesture at the ” Herbeani 

“ If that be all you seek, you shal! not need to go far in your 
quest,” returned Ogilvy. “Tarry till this controversy be ended, 
and if I match not your Spanish blade with a Scottish broadsword, 


and approve you as recreant at heart as you are boastful and inju- 
rious of speech, may Saint Andrew for ever after withhold from 
me his protection.” 

_ “ Diablo!” exclaimed the Spaniard. “ Thy Scottish saint will 
little avail thee, since thou hast incurred my indignation. Betake 
thee, therefore, to thy paternosters, if thou hast grace withal to 
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mutter them ; for within the hour thou art assuredly food for the 
kites of the Pré-aux-Cleres—sa-ha !” 

* Look to thyself, vile braggart !” rejoined Ogilvy, scornfully ; . 
“ T promise thee thou shalt need other intercession than thine own 
to purchase safety at my hands.” 

“ Courage, Master Ogilvy,” said the Englishman, “ thou wilt do 
well to slit the ears of this Spanish swash- buckler. I warrant me he 
hides a craven spirit beneath that slashed pourpoint. ‘Thou art in 
the right, man, to make him eat his words. Be this Crichton what 
he may, he is, at least, thy countryman, and in part mine own.’ 

* And as such I will uphold him,” said Ogilvy, ‘against any 
odds rs 

“ Bravo! my valorous Don Diego Caravaia,” said the Sorbonist, 
slapping the Spaniard on the shoulder , and speaking in his ear. 
‘¢ Shall these scurvy Scots carry all before them ?—I warrant me, 
no. We will make common cause against the whole beggarly 
nation ; and in the meanwhile we intrust thee with this particular 
quarrel. See thou acquit thyself in it as beseemeth a descendant 
of the Cid.” 

Account him already abased,” returned Caravaja. ‘ By 
Pelayo, I would the other were at his back, that both might be 
tri onalined at a blow—ha !’ 

“To return to the subject of difference,” said the Sorbo- 
nist, who was too much de ‘lighted with the prospect of a duel to 
allow the quarrel a chance of subsiding, while it was in his 
power to fan the flame ; “ to return to the difference,” said he, 
aloud, glancing at Ogilvy ; “it must be conceded ‘th: at, as a 
wassailer, this Crichton is without a peer. None of us may pre- 
sume to cope with him in the matter of the flask and the flagon, 
though we number amongst us some jolly topers. Friar John, with 
the Priestess of Bacbuc, was a washy bibber compared with him.” 

‘* He worships at the shrines of other priestesses besides hers of 
Bacbuc, if I be not wrongly informed ;” added Montaigu, who 
understood the drift of his companion. 

‘t Else wherefore our rejoinder to his cartels ?” returned the Sor- 
bonist. “ Do you not call to mind that beneath his arrogant 
defiance of our learned body, affixed to the walls of the Sorbonne, 
it was written, ‘ That he who would behold this miracle of learn- 
ing must hie to the tavern or the bordel ”? Was it not so, my 
hidalgo : ?” 

“T have myself seen him at the temulentive tavern of the 
Falcon,” returned Caravaja, ‘‘ and at the lupanarian haunts in the 
Champ-Gaillard and the Val-d’Amour. You understand me—ha !” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” chorussed the scholars. ‘ James Crichton is no 
stoic. He isa disciple of Epicurus. Vel in puellam impingit, vel 
in poculum—ha | ha!” 

‘Tis said that he hath dealings with the Evil One,” observed 
the man of Harcourt, with a mysterious air; ‘‘ and that, like Jeane 
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12 CRICHTON. 


d’Arc, he hath surrendered his soul for his temporal welfare. 
Hence his wondrous lore; hence his supernatural beauty and ac- 
complishments ; hence his power of fascinating the fair sex; hence 
his constant run of luck with the dice; hence, also, his invul- 
nerableness to the sword.” 

* *Tis said, also, that he has a familiar spirit, who attends him in 
the semblance of a black dog,” said Montaigu. 

Or in that of a dwarf, like the sooty imp of Cosmo Ruggieri,” 
said Harcourt. ‘ Is it not so ?” he asked, turning to the Scot. 

«He lies in his throat who says so,” cried Ogilvy, losing all 
patience. “ To one and all of you I breathe defiance ; and there 
is not a brother in the college to which I belong who will not 
maintain my quarrel.” 

A loud laugh of derision followed this sally; and, ashamed of 
having justly exposed himself to ridicule by his idle and unworthy 
display of passion, the Scotsman held his peace and endeavoured 
to turn a deaf ear to their taunts. 


CuHaprer II. 


THE GELOSO. 


Ham.—Will you play upon this pipe? 
Guil.—My lord, I cannot. 
Ham,.—I pray you. SHAKSPEARE. 


While his eye glanced fiercely round upon his tormentors, 
Ogilvy suddenly encountered the dark and earnest orbs of a youth, 
standing ata little distance from him, but fully within hearing of 
their contention, who appeared to take a lively interest in the 
cause of quarrel, though his sympathy was evidently strongly en- 
listed in behalf of the Scotsman. There was something in the 
appearance of this youth that, despite the excitement of his feel- 
ings, at once arrested the attention of Ogilvy. 

n age, the youth could not be more than eighteen, perhaps not 
so much, as hie slight, though exquisitely symmetrical figure, 
fragile even to effeminacy, indicated immaturity. But the fire and 
intelligence of his glances showed that his spirit and resolution 
were far in advance of his years. Tresses of jetty hair over- 
shadowed his flushed cheek—the olive tint of which, together 
with his intensely black eyes, proclaimed him a native of some 
more southern clime—while his attire, though not otherwise 
singular, was neither that of a member of the university nor 
accordant with any of the received usages then adopted by the 

1 citizens of Paris. A cap of green Genoa velvet fell on one 
side of his head ; a mantle of the same material, and of ampler fold 
than was the mode, was clasped with a chain of gold, and Renndih 


so as best to hide his slender shape, and to give a semblance of more 
man! y width to his narrow proportion of shoulder. 
“You are moved in my behalf, young sir,” said Ogilvy, re- 
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THE GELOSO. 13 


marking that the youth still kept his eye fixed upon him, forcing 
his way at the same time towards the spot where he stood. May 
I ask to which of our academies you belong ?” 

“T belong to none of your schools,” replied the youth, now 
shrinking from the Scot’s approach as much as he had courted his 
attention from afar. ‘ I came hither as a stranger, attracted solel 
by curiosity to learn the result of a disputation with which all 
Paris rings; and having unwittingly entered this crowd, though I 
would fain retire, I must now perforce abide its issue, which,” he 
added, with some hesitation, and a slight increase of colour, “ will, I 
trust, result in the triumph of your peerless countryman, in whose 
success I am, I own, nearly as much interested as yourself.” 

There was a music in the tones that vibrated in a strange manner 
upon the heart of Ogilvy. 

‘‘ As I have a soul to be saved,” he thought, “ but that they are 
boy’s lips that uttered that speech, I could have sworn it was the 
very voice of Marion; and, but that the eyes are darker, and it ma 
be ems I could swear they had the same look too. By Saint 
Andrew, but it is singular how like they are. I would gladly know, 
if he be not from my own country, what can make him express him- 
self so warmly in behalf of James Crichton. Hark ye, young sir,” 
he cried steel, ‘vou are not, I suppose, from Scotland, are you?” 

The youth could scarce forbear a smile at the inquiry ; but he 
shook his head in denial. The smile that severed the lips displayed 
a row of pearls. ‘‘ ‘The very teeth are Marion’s,” thought Ogilvy. 

‘‘From Scotland?” shouted the Sorbonist. ‘*Can any good 
come from out that rascal country? I know this youth well—he is 
one of the Gelosi—one of the Venetian troop who have the king’s 
licence to enact their plays at the Hoétel de Bourbon. I thought I 
knew the face and figure, but the voice was not to be mistaken. 
Tis he who singeth the airs in the comedies ; and right well, too, 
I warrant him. Ah!—a thought strikes me—we have a minute 
or two to spare,—why not employ it ina song? What say you, com- 
rades, shall we lose this golden opportunity ?7—A song !—a song !” 

“‘ Bravo !—bravo!” cried the scholars, clapping their hands. 
‘‘ Nothing can be better. A song by all means ;” and a circle of 
faces was presently formed round the Geloso. 

Meanwhile Ogilvy, not less annoyed at the turn which affairs had 
taken, than at the supposed imputations thrown out against the 
stranger, for, not being untinctured by the prejudices of his country, 
as to the morality of stage representations, he entertained a feeling 
of contempt, ainounting almost to abhorrence, for the vocation of 
an actor, thus addressed him :—“ Hath he not belied thee?” he said, 
with something of distrust. ‘Say he hath spoken falsely—say 
thou art no player—no hired mimic, and, by the pious memory of 
John Knox, I will hurl back the foul aspersion in tis teeth.” 

‘¢ Peace !” cried the scholar of Montaigu. ‘ Down with the fro- 
ward Scot, if he offer further interruption.” 
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14 CRICHTON. 


“Let him answer me, and I am dumb,” returned the resolute 
Ogilvy. ‘ Once more, stranger,—have I misconstrued thee?” 

“ You have done so if you supposed me other than I am,” replied 
the youth, raising his head. ‘ I am one of the Gelosi!” 

“You hear him,” cried the Sorbonist. ‘He admits it. Now, 
give us the song without more ado.” 

“I deny not my calling,” replied the Geloso, “ but I will not 
sing at your bidding.” 

“ We will see that,” returned the Sorbonist. ‘‘ There are pumps 
within our courts whose waters are as song-compelling as those of 
Helicon. ‘Their virtue is marvellous.” 

“Sangre di Dios! let us drag the young spark thither,” cried 
Caravaja ; “ he'll find his voice, I'll engage, rather than brook the 
catarrhs likely to be engendered by the gelid fount.” 

So saying he laid his hand rudely upon the Geloso’s shoulder. 
The latter started back—his dark eyes shot lightnings at the ag- 
gressor, while, quick as thought, he drew forth a stiletto, and 
placed it at Caravaja’s throat. 

“ Withdraw thy hand from my person,” he cried, “or by St. 
Mark I will strike !” 

And Caravaja, secing from his manner that the Geloso was in 
earnest, deemed it prudent to relinquish his hold, which he did 
with a shrug and his habitual braggadocio exclamation. 

“ Bravissimo!” shouted the bystanders with renewed acclama- 
tion ; ‘ta capital tableau. It would tell famously at the Hotel 
de Bourbon.’ 

“ By my faith!” said the Englishman, laughing heartily, “ our 
Spaniard hath the worst of it.” 

‘I pray you, signori,” said the Geloso, heedless of their sarcasm, 
taking off his cap and displaying at the same time a shower of 
raven ringlets. ‘I beseech you to let me depart without further 
molestation; I have it not in my power to comply with your 
wishes, neither do I see your title to require my compliance. 
Though a player, I am not wholly unfriended; and if——” 

‘‘ He threatens us,” said the Sorbonist ; ‘ marked you that if ? 
It will never do to give up our point. The song, Signor Geloso, 
and then depart as soon as you list.” 


“ Never!” replied the Geloso ; “and I counsel you to beware 
how you drive me to extremities.” 

_ “If none other will take the youth’s part I will,” said the Eng- 
lishman ; “I care not if he be Geloso or Diaboloso. If all are 
against him I am for him. The Blounts ever take the weaker 
side, and Simon Blount will not disgrace the name he bears. 
Come, Sir Scot, this quarrel is partly yours. Draw your blade, 
man, and stand by this poor lad, who looks as if he had never seen 
a blow struck before.” 

A blithe jingle of small silver bells was heard amongst the 
crowd, offering a seasonable interruption to the brawl, and a very 
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fantastic personage, from whom the sound proceeded, strove to 
press forward. He was clad in a singular parti-coloured raiment, 
composed of white, crimson, and blue damask, so quaintly fashioned, 
and striped with such numberless straight and horizontal lines, that 
it produced the most whimsical effect imaginable. His slashed 
juste-au-corps was puffed out at the hips in the most extravagant 
style, and served as an admirable foil to his thin mis-shapen lees, 
decked in hose of amaranthine hue. Over his shoulders was 
thrown a surcoat which resembled nothing so nearly as the vestment 
wherewith the knave of clubs is arrayed, and which depended 
in huge sleeves over his arms. 

At the back of this surcoat the royal arms were emblazoned in 
gold tissue, and again displayed on either sleeve. Innumerable 
tags, to which, as w vell as to the edges of his sleeves, hung the bells 
in question, adorned each knee. Around his neck he wore a chain 
of small medallions, stamped with devices @ la folie, the gift of his 
cher Henriot, as he fraternally termed his royal master, and his tall 
conical cap—which had superseded. the old orthodox cock’s-comb, 
then quite out of date—had the triple points @ la cornette, borne 
by all the servitors of the court. In his hand he carried his ensign 
of office—the bauble, an ebony truncheon decorated with the fool’s 
head, cast in wrought silver. A huge escarcelle, or pouch, filled 
with confectionery, of which he was immoderately fond, hung at 
his girdle, and near it was stuck a formidable dagger of lath. 

This bizarre figure was the king’ s favourite buffoon Chicot. 

“By your leave, my masters,” he cried, shouldering his wa 
through the crowd, an bestowing buffets with his bauble upon ¢ al 
who opposed his progress. “ Why would you stop me? Folly 
was ever current in the University of Paris. Besides, all my 
wisdom is needed. ‘They are about to souse a singer in cold water 
to give hima voice. ‘That were a feat worthy the first fool in 
France. I should lose my post were I not to assist. Have a care, 
I say. Make way for the Abbé of the Béjaunes, though he be 
not mounted on his ass as at the Feast of the Innocents.” 

And planting himself immediately before the Geloso, to whom 
he nodded in the most familiar manner, Chicot drew his lathen 
dagger, and, with abundance of gesticulations and grimaces, bran- 
dished it in the face of the a leeaa, “This youth, who is m 
foster-brother,” said the jester (here there was a loud laugh), “ 1s 
in the right to refuse you. He isengaged for the masque to-night, 
and must not exhibit himself before-hand. Our gossip Henriot is 
chary of his services. If you want music, come with us to the 

tes of the Louvre. The band of the Swiss Guard is celebrated 
for 3 its quick movement.” 

‘* Exasperate them not, kind sir,” whispered the Geloso, “ I will 
rather comply with their demands, unreasonable though they be, 
than endanger another’s safety by refusal. Signori,” he continued, 
addressing his persecutors, ‘‘ I will do your bidding, provided I 
am free to depart when my song igénded.” 
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16 CRICHTON. 


“ Agreed!” shouted the scholars, waving their caps. In an 
instant the clamour ceased. A dense ring was formed around the 
Geloso, while in a voice of the most exquisite modulation, though 
with something of sarcasm in its tone, he sang the following strain, 
evidently the inspiration of the moment :— 


THE SCOTTISH CAVALIER. 


I, 
From Scotia’s clime to laughing France 
The peerless Crichton came ; 
Like him no knight could shiver lance, 
Wield sword, or worship dame. 
Alas ! each maiden sighs in vain, 
He turns a careless ear : 
For queenly fetters fast enchain 
The Scottish cavalier ! 


But not o’er camp ana court, alone, 
Resistless Crichton rules ; 

Logicians next, defeated, own 
His empire o'er the Schools. 

’Gainst sophists shrewd shall wit prevail, 
Though tome on tome they rear ; 

And pedants pale, as victor, hail 
The Scottish cavalier ! 

‘‘ No more of this,” cried the Sorbonist, ‘‘ this is not the son 
we bargained for. We will have thy favourite air from La Mad- 
dalena, or the canzonet from La Florinda, or thou stirrest not, 
mon mignon.” 

“ Bah!” ejaculated Chicot ; ‘‘ you are no judges. The song was 
charming, and I vote for its repetition. But the buffoonery of the 
troop at the hétel of the Abbé de Clugni, in the Rue des Ma- 
thurins, would be more in your way. What say you to a motet 
from their last sotie—La Farce joyeuse des béjaunes sophistes 2” 

‘“* Ventrebleu! What mockery is this ?”” cried one of the scho- 
lars with the preposterous paper collars. ‘* Are we to be chaffered 
out of our projects by yon magot-pie, who, having newly-escaped 
his cage, hath flown hither to babble at his ease ?” 

***Tis well,” returned Chicot, “ that, like some I wot of, I have 
not arrayed myself in peacock’s plumes. Strut as it may, the daw 
will out; and roar as loudly and lion-like as he may, the ass is an ass 
still. Fool as Iam, I am not folly’s counterfeit. The ape, but 
not the ape’s shadow, compére. ‘ By the caul you may know the 
calf ;’ that is your cry, they tell me. Now, were your calf-ship to 
be judged by that ale, we could scarce find subject fitter for the 
shambles.” 

‘A thousand devils !” cried the enraged scholar. ‘“ Were you 
ten times the licensed fool you are, you shall repent this insolence.” 


“ Back!” exclaimed Blount, interposing his bludgeon so as to 
ward off the blow aimed at the jester’s sconce. ‘ A bloody cock’s- 
comb were an unseemly consummation to such gay apparel. Reserve 


your blows for one more able to requite them. See you not his 
weapon is of lath ?” 
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THE GELOSO. 17 


‘Let him keep better rule over his tongue, then,” replied the 
angry scholar. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” cried Chicot, screaming with laughter, “ stay 
him not. I will combat with him to the outrance. My marotte 
to his ruff, but I slay him on the exchange of a stoccata. My feeble 
shall prove his reverse.” 

‘In the mean time we are losing sight of our songster,”’ said 
the Sorbonist. ‘ What hath become of the Geloso?”’ 

‘‘ Vanished, as I think,” exclaimed Caravaja. ‘ I nowhere be- 
hold him.” 

‘Thad not remarked his departure,” thought Ogilvy, “ but ’tis 
better thus. I could not have refused the poor youth aid in case of 
need, and yet my soul revolts at the thought of being embroiled 
in the quarrel of a stage-player. “Tis strange the face should haunt 
me somuch. [I will think of him no more.” 

But, in spite of his resolution, Ogilvy could not prevent his eyes 
from wandering amongst the distant ranks of the scholars in search 
of the fugitive. His quest was vain. During the confusion created 
by the jester’s defiance of the student, and not improbably by his 
connivance, or that of the Englishman, the Geloso had contrived, 
unobserved, to make good his retreat. 

‘* Hath Maitre Chicot secreted him in his escarcelle? It is large 
enough,” said Harcourt. 

‘* Or in the sleeves of his surcoat?” said the Bernardin. 

‘‘Or swallowed him, as Gargantua did the pilgrim,” added 
Caravaja, laughing. 

* Or as thou wouldst a cup of Val de Penas, were it proffered 
thee ; or thine own words, if need be, Senor Caballero,” said the 
jester. 

* Senor Satan!” roared Caravaja, unsheathing his sword; “ I 
will carve thee into as many slices as there are patches in thy 
jerkin—sa—ha !” 

“Or as there are dints on thy sword, of thine own notching,” 
rejoined Chicot, with a malignant grin; ‘‘ or oaths in thy mouth, of 
thine own coining. Or lies in thy brain, of thine own hatching, Or 
dice in thy pocket, of thine own loading. Or pence in thy pouch, of 
thine own pilfering. Or scars in thy back, of thine own procuring 
—ha! ha! Shred me into as many pieces as a Spanish onion, 
and the number shall yet be far below thy own countless pecca- 
dilloes—sa—ha !”’ 

‘Sangre di Dios! Give me way to the scurrilous ribald,” 
vociferated Caravaja, furious as a bull chafed by the matador, 
flourishing his rapier and stamping on the ground, and with difli- 
culty withheld by the students. But nothing could check the 
wild exhilaration of the jester, who was nigh convulsed with 
laughter at the ineffectual attempts of the vindictive Spaniard to 
reach him. He exhibited no alarm, but stood his ground as care- 
lessly as if no danger threatened him. Nay, he even continued his 
galing mockery, and might, in all probability, have paid the 
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18 CRICHTON. 


penalty of his rashaess, if a new incident had not occurred, which 
operated as a diversion in his favour. 

The gates of the College of Navarre were wey thrown open, 
and a long-continued thunder of applause bursting from within, an- 
nounced the conclusion of the debate. That it had terminated in 
favour of Crichton could no longer be doubted, as his name formed 
the burden of all the plaudits with which the courts were ringing. 
All was excitement: there was a general movement. Ogilvy could 
no longer restrain himself. Pushing forward by prodigious efforts, 
he secured himself a position at the portal. 

The first person who presented himself to his inquiring eyes, was 
a gallant figure in a glittering steel corslet, crossed by a silken 
sash, who bore at his side a long sword with a magnificent handle, 
and upon his shoulder a lance of some six feet in length, headed 
with a long scarlet tassel, and brass half-moon pendant. ‘Is not 
Crichton victorious?” asked Ogilvy of Captain Larchant, for he it 
was. 

“He hath acquitted himself to admiration,” replied the guards- 
man, who, contrary to the custom of such gentry (for captains of 
the guard have been fine gentlemen in all ages), did not appear to 
be displeased at this appeal to his courtesy, “and the rector hath 
adjudged him all the vated that can be bestowed by the uni- 
versity.” 

“Hurrah for old Scotland,” shouted Ogilvy, throwing his bon- 
net in the air, “I was sure it would be so; this is a day worth 
living for. Hec olim meminisse juvabit !” 

‘Thou at least shall have reason to remember it,” muttered Ca- 
ravaja, who being opposite to him, heard the exclamation—* and 
he too, perchance,” he added, frowning gloomily, and drawing his 
cloak over his shoulder. 

‘Tf the noble Crichton be compatriot of yours, you are in the 
right to be proud of him,” replied Captam Larchant, “ for the 
memory of his deeds of this day will live as long as learning shall 
be held in reverence. Never before hath such a marvellous display 
of universal erudition been heard within these schools. By my 
faith, Iam absolutely wonder-stricken, and not I alone, but all. In 
proof of which I need only tell you, that coupling his matchless 
scholarship with his extraordinary accomplishments, the professors 
in their address to him at the on of the controversy, ae be- 


stowed upon him the epithet of ‘ ADMIRABLE’—an appellation by 
which he will ever after be rn ee 


*« The Admirable Crichton !” echoed Ogilvy—“ hear you that !— 
a title adjudged to him by the whole conclave of the university— 
hurrah! Tae ApmirasLe Cricnton! °Tis a name will find 
an echo in the heart of every true Scot. By Saint Andrew! this is 
a proud day for us.” 


‘In the meantime,” said Larchant, a at Ogilvy’s exulta- 


tions, and describing a circle with the point of his lance, “I must 


trouble you to stand back, Messieurs Scholars, and leave free*pas- 
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sage for the rector and his train.— Archers advance, and make clear 
the way, and let the companies of the Baron D’Epernon and of the 
Vicomte de Joyeuse be summoned as well as the guard of his ex- 
cellency, Seigneur René de Villequier. Patience, messieurs, you 
will hear all particulars anon.” 

So saying, he retired, and the men-at-arms, less complaisant 
than their leaders, soon succeeded in forcing back the crowd. 


CuapTer III. 
THE RECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 


The rector now finding it high time to give some relaxation to these worthy 
spirits, which, during such a long space had been so intensely bent upon the 
abstrusest speculations, rose up, and saluting the divine Crichton, after he had 
made an elegant panegyric, or encomiastic speech of half an hour’s continuance, 
tending to nothing else but the extolling of him for the rare and most singular 
gifts with which God and nature had endowed him, presented him with a diamond 
ring, and a purse full of gold.—Sim Tuomas Urquuart. 


As the archers advanced, and posted one of their number at 
every interval of ten paces, the scholars drew back, and, with 
almost military precision, formed themselves into two solid bodies. 

A profound hush of expectation reigned throughout their lines. 
Each eye was directed towards the embrowned archway of the 
Academy, but not a word was uttered. All remained in postures 
as motionless as those of the statues of Philippe-le-Bel and Jeanne 
de Navarre his spouse (the foundress of the institution), who looked 
from their niches on the portal like mute spectators of the scene. 

Meanwhile, from out the gateway there issued such a constant 
stream of grave and gowned dignitaries, that the space between 
the two files of students was presently filled up by a moving mass 
of robes and caps. First, flourishing his rod of oflice; a blue wand 
plentifully besprinkled with fleurs-de-lis of gold, alternately plant- 
ing it on the ground, or elevating it in the air, with a strut and 
simper worthy of Malvolio, strode forth the clerk of the messengers, 
who bore upon his tunic the’blazon of the university, namely, a hand 
descending from the sky, holding a book, surrounded by three 
fleurs-de-lis, or, on a field, azure. Glancing at the scholars with 
a supercilious smile, the herald passed on. Next came the bedels 
and the minor bedels of all Faculties, who by some accident 
were so jumbled together that it was impossible to determine or 
arrange any order of precedence. All put their best feet fore- 
most. Medicine trod hard on the heels of Theology and the 
Arts, while Civil Law appeared most uncivilly inclined to out- 
strip all three. These bedels or grefliers were jolly robustious 
souls, bending beneath the weight of their ponderous silver maces, 
and attired in gowns of black, blue, violet, or dark red, each colour 
denoting the Faculty to which the wearer pertained. To the bedels 


succeeded a confusion worse confounded, in the heads of the Facul- 
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ties themselves, who strove in vain to collect together their scat- 
tered forces, or to form them into any thing like processional array. 

Violations of collegiate etiquette took place each instant. Here 
was a Doctor of Theology in his black cope edged with ermine, by 
the side of a procureur of the Nations, in his red robe of office; a 
propinquity which the Theologian internally execrated, and openly 
Sante There a Doctor of Medicine in his scarlet cope, trimmed 
with minever, was elbowed by a licentiate of Theology, who hap- 

ned to be suppler of joint, and who was arrayed in cope of sable 
Denied with white fur. No degrees were respected. The 
Doctors of the Canon and Civil Law, who had kept together 
during the debate, and whose costume consisted of scarlet robes 
with hoods of fur, were most scandalously hustled in maintaining 
their ground against a rush of youthful bachelors of Medicine. 

Notwithstanding all this confusion of raiments, which were so 
massed and heaped together as to present an almost rainbow variety 
of tints in the rays of the setting sun—notwithstanding the utter 
want of order which occasioned much objurgation on the part of 
the seniors, and not a little expenditure of patience as well as of 
ermine, by their too close proximity to each other—n6twithstand- 
ing all this, the whole body of Doctors, Professors, Bachelors, and 
Licentiates, were unanimous upon one point—viz. that the dispu- 
tation at which they had assisted had been more admirably con- 
tested than any controversy since the days of Petrus Abelardus, and 
Berengarius, and that in vanquishing them Crichton had vanquished 
the whole world of science and learning. 

Suddenly the shrill blast of a trumpet shook the air, and echoed 
far down the hill of St. Genevi¢ve. The call was immediately an- 
swered by the trampling of a troop of horsemen in the distance. 
Presently the clatter of hoofs drew nearer, and a few seconds had 
not elapsed ere two companies, each consisting of fifty archers of 
the body-guard, fully accoutred and superbly mounted, rode into 
the area and drew up in the rear of the students. Besides this 
array of soldiery might be seen the numerous retinue of René de 
Villequier, composed not merely of his own lacqueys and attendants 
m their sumptuous apparel of blue and red cloth, but of certain 
armed cross-bowmen of the Guet Royal, headed by their chevalier, 
who surrounded the governor’s huge unwieldly caroche of state 
and richly caparisoned Flanders horses. Altogether it was a gal- 
lant sight; and the scholars, though not entirely satisfied with the 
presence of so many intruders, and perkaps not wholly unawed by 
their numbers, manifested no further show of discontent. 

A pause now took place in the procession. The foremost in ad- 
vance came to 2 halt, and the whole body wheeled round and 
faced the college. Three semicircles were thus formed, of which 
the professors described the inner and the lesser, the archers on 
horseback the outer and wider, and the students the intermediate 
and denser circle. Still, however, a small vacant space was pre- 


served before the portal. 
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At this instant a murmur arose amongst the schoolmen. ‘ He 
comes,—he comes”—flew from one to other with the rapidity of 
lightning. Four other mace-bearers, walking abreast, strode deli- 
berately through the gateway, as if they had been the only objects 
of interest, and drew up two on either side. 

The course was now completely unobstructed. The rector ap- 
peared. He was a man of siaenaie aspect and majestic mien, and 
well became the magnificent apparel—the ample stole of scarlet, 
and mantle of snowy ermine, in which, as chief of the university, 
he was clad. A sil of sky-blue silk crossed his robe, and sustained 
a sumptuous velvet escarcelle, fringed with lace and decorated with 
buttons of gold. Upon his head he wore the square cap of a 
Doctor of Theology. 

At his side, and on his right, walked one on whom all eyes 
were bent with wonder and cunosity. The rector and his com- 
panion stopped without the gateway, when, as if they were in- 
fluenced by some sudden and uncontrollable impulse, one long, 
loud, continuous acclamation burst from the ranks of the scholars. 
Nor were the graver members of the university silent. Even the 
Doctors of ‘Theology lent the aid of their voices; while the archers, 
raising themselves in their stirrups, lifted their helmets from their 
brows, and waving them in the air, increased and prolonged the 
clamour by their vociferations. 

James Crichton possessed an exterior so striking and a manner 
so eminently prepossessing, that his mere appearance seemed to 
act like a spell on the beholders. The strongest sympathy was 
instantly and universally excited in his favour. Youth 1s ever in- 
teresting; but youth so richly graced as his could not fail to 
produce an extraordinary impression. At the sight of him the 
whole aspect of things was changed. Enthusiasm, amounting 
almost to devotion, usurped the place of animosity, and all vin- 
dictive feelings resulting from wounded pride or other petty annoy- 
ances, were obliterated or forgotten. Even discomfiture wore the 
aspect of victory. 

But in the demeanour of the victor no external sign of self- 
elation was perceptible. He might not be insensible to the distinc- 
tion of his achievement, but he did not plume himself upon it, or 
rather, with the modesty ever inherent in true greatness, ws per 
to underrate his own success. His cheek was slightly flushed, and 
a smile of tempered satisfaction played upon his countenance as he 
acknowledged the stunning applauses of the concourse before him. 
No traces of over-exertion or excitement were visible in his features 
or deportment. His brow was unclouded, his look serene, his step 
buoyant ;—and, as his bright eye wandered over the multitude, 
there was not an individual upon whom his gaze momentarily 
rested, but he felt‘his heart leap within his breast. 

The countenance of Crichton was one that Phidias might have 
pourtrayed, so nearly did its elevated character of beauty approach 
to the standard of perfection erected by the great Athenian sculp- 
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tor. Chiselled like those of some ancient head of the Delphic god, 
the features were wrought with the utmost fineness and precision 
—the contour of the face was classical and harmonious—the lips 
were firm, full, and fraught with sensibility, yet giving token of 
dauntless resolution—the chin was proudly curved—the nose 
Grecian—the nostril thin and haughty—the brow ample and 
majestical, shaded by hair of light brown, disposed in thick ringlets, 
after the manner of the antique.* There was a brilliancy and 
freshness in Crichton’s complexion, the more surprising, as the 

allid hue and debilitated look of the toil-worn student might more 
naturally be expected in his features than the sparkling bloom of 
health. A slight moustache feathered his upper lip, and a short, 
pointed beard, clothed his chin, and added to the manliness of his 
aspect. 

Crichton’s attire, which partook more of his chivalrous than of his 
scholastic character, was that of a complete gentleman of the period, 
and was calculated to display to the utmost advantage the faultless 
symmetry of figure with which nature, not less lavish than art and 
science in her gifts, had endowed him. A doublet of white da- 
mask, slashed with black bands of the same material, crossed b 
other bands, so as to form a sort of grating, buttoned from the throat 
to the girdle, and fitting closely to the person, revealed the outline 
of his full Antinous-like chest, as well as his slender circumference 
of waist ; while the just proportions of his lower limbs were as ac- 
curately defined by the satin hose, similar in colour to his doublet, 
and similarly slashed, in which they were enveloped. <A short 
Spanish cloak of black velvet, edged with gold lace, hung from 
his left shoulder, and descended as low as the elbow. His arms 
were a rapier and a poignard, suspended from a richly ornamented 
girdle. Boots of butf-skin, tie pointed at the top, as was then 
the mode, were fitted upon feet that seemed almost diminutive in 
comparison with the lofty stature of the wearer. His hat was 
lo8ped with a diamond buckle, and crested by a single green 
feather. 

To the modern observer, perhaps the triple folds of his ruff and 
the voluminous width of his sleeve might appear formal and redun- 
dant ; but these exuberances were then altogether unnoticed, or 
possibly regarded with as much complacency as a sleeve @ gigot 
might be at the present time. In soothe, despite its stiffness and ex- 
travagance, there was something picturesque and imposing in the 
court costume of Henri Trois (who, if he had no swedal genius 
for monarchy, had unquestionably a great talent for the toilet), that 
amply redeemed its incongruities of taste. Crichton’s figure, how- 
ever, owed little to the adventitious circumstance of dress, and in 
fact was wholly independent of it. 

As Crichton lingered for an instant beneath the shadow of the 
archway, the rector laid his hand upon his shoulder, with the inten- 


* Crichton is described in the letter of Aldus Manutius to the Duke of Sor 
elsewhere quoted, as “grande di statura, di pelo biondo, et d'aspetto bellissimo.” ” 
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tion, apparently, of arresting for a short space his further progress. 
He was not, — unwilling to afford the junior members of the 
university, who had been debarred from attending the disputation, 
a momentary opportunity of noting the striking niaaihedtien 
ance of one, whose name would long be associated with its annals, 
or it might be that he was influenced by some ulterior motive. 
Whatever occasioned the delay, it was a matter of gratulation to 
the scholars, who renewed their applauses in consequence. 

*¢ By the rood!” exclaimed the Sorbonist, ‘‘ I am glad they have 
come toa pause. We were out in our reckoning, Don Diego; this 
Crichton 1s a perfect knight of romance, a Bayard as well as a 
Politian. Was there ever such a combination of qualities? I can 
scarce credit my senses when I look at him. Why, he hath barely a 
beard upon his chin, and yet to vanquish all our reverend doctors! 
Shame and confusion to them, and glory and renown to fim.” 

‘ Humph !” muttered Caravaja, ‘ Will he pass by ws, think 

rou 2” 

u I know not,” returned the Sorbonist, “let us, if possible, get 
nearer. Methinks old Adrien is making up his mouth to a 
speech. He deserves to be hooted for his pains—the toothless 
mumbler! But we will hear what he has to say. Perhaps he may 
make out a good case. Our Scot, I see, is in the fore ranks, and 
shouting loud enough to split our ears and his own lungs. Peace, 
in front, I say! Keep him in view, my hidalgo, or we may lose 
him in the confusion.” 

“ T will do more,” returned Caravaja, ‘ I will dog him like his 
own shadow. Cuerpo! he ’scapes me not, rely on it. Canst thou 
not aid me to approach him ?” 

“ My elbows are at your service,” replied the Sorbonist, ‘t bravely 
done! We have effected a passage with more ease than I antici- 
pated, thanks to thy sharp bones. By my faith, we are in the very 
nick of time. Look at the Seigneurs d’Epernon and Joyeuse. 
They are accounted the handsomest, as they are the bravest of our 
king’s court; and yet, certes, pecrless cavaliers though they be, they 
bear no comparison with this northern luminary.” 

“You own it!” cried Ogilvy, whom the speakers had ap- 
proached ; ‘ you admit my countryman’s superiority—I am satis- 
fied. Let not our quarrel go further. How say you, Sir Spaniard, 
will you refuse me your hand? I was hasty, and reck’d not what I 
said. We will drown the remembrance of our brawl over a — 
of claret. I would willingly drink a cup to the health of our ad- 
mirable Crichton.” 

Ogilvy stretched out his hand. Caravaja, however, hesitated to 
accept it. ‘ By the cinders of St. Anthony!” he muttered, ‘ the 
duélo must take its course.” 

“ St. Anthony forefend!” whispered the Sorbonist. “A cup of 
claret shed in the tavern is better than blood spilt in the duélo. 
Besides,” he added, in a still lower key; “ that need be no hind- 


rance to the subsequent ies, 3 of the affair, if you see 
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fitting. I warrant me, you will readily find new grounds for offence. 
Swallow thy indignation,” he continued, aloud, “and take the hand 
of the valiant Scot.” 

“« Bien,” said Caravaja, apparently convinced by the reason- 
ing of the Sorbonist ; “I assent. We will compotate to the health 
of ‘The Admirable Crichton,’ since such is the epithet by which 
he is henceforth to be distinguished.” 

“ Enough,” said Ogilvy, grasping the hand of the Spaniard ; 
‘quit not my side in the press—or meet me anon at the Pine 
Apple.” 

‘* Conclude me there already,” returned Caravaja. 

Meantime, all the more distinguished auditors of the disputation, 
including the Governor of Paris, the ambassadors, the Vicomte de 
Joyeuse, and the Baron d’Epernon, who, with some others (ushered 
forth by the grand master of the College of Navarre, Doctor Launoi, 
and escorted by the two principals of dialectics and philosophy), 
had followed close upon the steps of the rector, were drawn up in a 
small phalanx beside them, and appeared to await their further 
movements. Amidst this group, the stately figures and magnifi- 
cent accoutrements of the two favourites of the king stood out 
conspicuously. Both were esteemed the flower of the chivalry of 
their time, and both were equally remarkable for their gallantry, 
their good looks, and reckless courage. Jean-Louis de Nogaret 
de la Valette, Baron d’Epernon possessed many brilliant qualities. 
To his vigour and address, Henri was subsequently indebted for 
the preservation of his throne; and to him might be traced the ulti- 
mate overthrow of the Guises, whom he bitterly hated, and uni- 
formly opposed. D’Epernon still wore a suit of sables in memory 
of his brother-in-arms, Saint Mégrin, assassinated by order 
of the Duke of Mayenne, on suspicion of an amour with his 
sister-in-law, the Duchess of Guise. His mourning, however, 
was of the most costly description, and his black mantle was em- 
broidered with the cross of the Holy Ghost in orange-coloured 
velvet, passmented with silver, of which newly-instituted order, 
he, as well as his companion, was a knight-commander. Joy- 
euse was radiant in orange-coloured satin, and velvet of the 
most dazzling hues. Nothing could be more splendid than 
his attire, unless, perhaps, it was that of René i Villequier, 
who, being also a Knight Commander of the Holy Ghost, was upon 
this occasion bedizened in all the finery of its full paraphernalia, the 
doublet and hose of silver tissue, and the sweeping mantle of 
black velvet bordered with fleurs-de-lis of gold and tongues of 
flame intermingled with the royal cypher. From the necks of all 
three, suspended by a blue riband, hung the decoration of the lesser 
order, a small elaborately chased cross and dove of silver. 

Amongst this group also were to be seen the Abbé de Brantéme 
and the poet Ronsard. Brantéme had a. piercing eye, a thin 
visage, and a nose slightly aquiline. Immense seohaeie clothed 
his long upper lip, but his lotty brow was almost entirely destitute 
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of hair. There was much of the courtier in his manner, but his 
smile was sarcastic, and a vein of irony might be detected even 
in his most flowery compliments. A sneer was habitual to his lips, 
and his eye, though full and keen, was enclosed within lids of a 
pinkish hue and blear expression, sufficiently indicating the liber- 
tinage of his character. His attire was in the court fashion. His 
doublet was of a deep blue, slashed with white, the colours of 
Marguerite de Valois, whose miniature he wore attached to a chain 
of medallions. He bore, also, the order of St. Michael, then, 
however, in great disrepute, and called le Collier & toute béte. The 
Abbé de Brantéme was then a man of middle age, somewhat on 
the wane ; and his frame appeared prematurely withered. His 
shoulders were bent, and his legs shrunk within his hose. His look 
was sharp, suspicious, penetrating; and his general manner that 
of a shrewd and accurate observer. 

Age, and perhaps the life of sensuality he was known to have 
led, had indeed committed sad havoc upon the once well-favoured 
person of the poet Ronsard. He was no longer the beau Page 
whose, manner fascinated James of Scotland, and, perchance, his 
Queen. Nor was he what he sung of himself, when, near his 
fortieth year, he said— 

“ Trente et sept ans passez, et encore n‘ai-je atteint 
D’ans, ni de maladie, et en toutes les sortes 
Mes nerfs sont bien tendus, et mes veines bien fortes ; 
Et si j'ai le teint pale et le cheveu grison, 
Mes membres toutefois sont hors de saison.” 


He now complained both of ill health and years. Such locks as 
remained had become “ sable silvered.” His tint of skin was dull 
and deadly pale; and, so grievously tormented was he with his old 
enemy, the gout, that he was compelled to support his frame, at 
least on the present occasion, upon acrutch. Nevertheless, though 
gross of person, the countenance of the poet was handsome and 
intelligent, and, except when an awkward twinge crossed it, ex- 
pressive of extreme good humour. 

“ Methinks, my dear Abbé,” said Ronsard, looking around 
with some uneasiness, and addressing Brantome, “it were scarce 
wise to have called together this tumultuous array. Our Cesar 
may be crowned in the Capitol while we are sacrificed at his 


ovation, I am too well acquainted with the force of the poet’s 
words— 
Monstrari digito et dicier ‘ hic est’— 


as occasionally exemplified towards me by the students, to desire 
any further ‘Thnstration of their abilities in my own person.” 

‘You have changed your tune since the reception of your last 
masque, brother bard,” said Chicot, who had forced himself, un- 
perceived, amongst them. These same scholars, I remember, 
were once the only patrons of the Muses. Now they have lost 
their discrimination. But give yourself. no trouble: you will pass 
VOL, XIII. 
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unnoticed this time, depend on’t, gossip. Even I, you see, fora 
marvel, have escaped attention.” ; 

“ Then, of a surety, I will put myself under thy escort,” said the 

t, seizing the arm of the jester. “It was the abandonment of 
folly that hath brought me into disrepute. Thou shalt help me to 
amend, But what hath brought one of thy calling into the haunts 
of wisdom, my merry gossip ?” 

‘“ Wisdom and folly are nearer akin than you suppose,” returned 
Chicot; “ and fools i have soared to a greater height than I can 
ever aspire, have been caught within these owl-roosts. I like a 
fine sight as well as my ay page and though I care not to be 
bespattered with a shower of ans and utrums, or sit out a twelve- 
hours’ bout of rhetoric and philosophy, where, if one man hath not 
all the talk to himself, he, at least, doth his best to silence his com- 
rades, I am mightily pleased to come in, as it were, for the last act 
of a dull sails nk to enjoy a laugh at the veteran stagers who 
have been driven off the boards by a youthful actor, who, though 
he hath spent but a tithe of the time in the service, understandeth 
their craft better than themselves.” 

‘‘ Have a care, sirrah,” said BrantOme; “ thou art within hear- 
ing of James Crichton.” 

“James Crichton will acquit me of flattery, then,” rejoined 
the jester. ‘I am one of those who speak truth behind a man’s 
back, and falsehood to his face, and care not to avouch it. Pierre 
de Bourdeille, a word in thine ear! Thou wearest thy mistress’s 
colours on thy pourpoint, and her miniature at thy neck, but she 
hath another image than thine at her heart. Take a fool’s counsel, 
and forget her.” 

Brantoéme reddened with anger; but Chicot, who had all the 
galling pertinacity of a gadfly, continued, 

‘* You who are so well versed in history, seigneur, will assuredly 
recollect the tradition of the fair queen, who founded this old pile, 
and whose statue graces its doorway, how, above all her courtly 
train, she smiled upon the scholar loins and how, within her 
bower upon the Seine, she—but you mind the tale, I see—me- 
thinks we might find a modern parallel to that ancient legend. 
After all, Jeanne de Navarre was but a fickle jade, and played her 
lovers scurvy tricks. Ha!ha!” And bursting into a loud laugh, 
ee Jester flew to the side of the Vicomte de Joyeuse for pro- 

ection. 

“Well encountered, cousin D’Arques,” he said; “our dear 
Henriot needed thy presence at the fair of Saint Germain this 
ae Hadst thou or D’Epernon been with him, the insult he 
brooked would not have sresidi eieadiiaet 


‘‘ What insult do you allude to?” asked the vicomte, eagerly. 
“* Let me hear it, that I may yet avenge it!” 

“Tis a matter of little moment,” returned Chicot ; “ you shall 
know anon—that is, when your escort draws up to the gateway. 
It relates to yon ess students, who have been studying court 
fashions rather than’ scholarly discourse ; and having plucked a 
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leaf out of your books, have twisted it fool-fashion round their 
necks, as you perceive.” 

‘“‘T observe them,” replied Joyeuse. ‘Tis an insolent device 
of the Guise or his faction. I would brain the knaves, but it were 
idle to bestow a thought on the puppets while the charlatan show- 
man is to be met with.” 

“Our gossip, Henriot, thought otherwise,” said the jester, 
“‘ when these varlets roared within ear-shot of him, ‘ @ da fraise on 
connoit le veau !’” 

“ Mort-Dieu !” exclaimed Joyeuse. ‘“ What ho! there, Captain 
Larchant |! Summon my company of archers, and give me my 
horse! To the saddle, D’Epernon, and bring up thy quarante-cing. 
We will disperse this rabble rout! We will bind them hand and 
heel—scourge them to the bone—slay in case of resistance !—to 
the saddle, I say !” 

“ Moderate your choler, Joyeuse,” said D’Epernon, holding back 
the vicomte, and addressing ies in a low tone. ‘ You will only 
incur his majesty’s displeasure by involving yourself in a broil with 
the University, and gladden the hearts of the Guisards and the 
Leaguers, who would rejoice in your rashness. The present is not 
fitting season for retaliation. We will find surer means of ven- 
geance.” 

‘*T would spurn the canaille beneath my charger’s feet,” replied 
Joyeuse, “ but be itas you will. The rector, I know, is as jealous 
of his privileges as the Guise of his duchess, and we might not, 
ems. have sufficient plea of justification. Let him hang the 

naves himself, and I am satisfied. "Iwill save the provost marshal 
a labour.” . 

‘* All in good time,” replied D’Epernon, “and his conference 
with Crichton concluded, the rector appears inclined to address 
his cari alumni. I trust in terms of sullicient reprobation.” 

The rector, who had, apparently much against Crichton’s in- 
clination, detained him in earnest conversation at the portal, now 
turned towards the scholars, intimating his intention of ee 
them. The clamour ceased as soon as his gestures were understood. 

“‘ Messieurs scholars of the University of Paris,” he said, ‘* you 
have already learned, I doubt not, that your most erudite doctors 
and professors have this day sustained a defeat; a defeat, how- 
ever, which, while it reflects no disgrace on the conquered, 
enhances the glory of the victor. In the whole circle of science 
and learning James Crichton hath approved his supremacy, and 
we willingly surrender to him our laurels. May he long continue 
to wear them, and may his career, the dawn of which isso brilliant, 
be equally glorious at its close! Like the great poet Dante he 
came hither unknown. Like Dante he departeth with a reputation 
which will be blazed throughout all the schools of Europe. In 
earnest of the profound admiration which, in common with all the 
principals of the university, I entertain for his transcendant abilities 


and matchless scholarship, in their names and in my own name, in 
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28 CRICHTON. 


your behalf and in that of every member of the university b 
whom learning is reverenced, and with whom genius is held sacred, 
I would tender for his acceptance, as a mark of our esteem and 
veneration, this ring; which I trust he will not disdain to wear 
upon his person as a trophy of the conquest he has this wo 
achieved, and in remembrance of the university he has vanquished. 
And that every member of the university may participate in this 
expression of our sentiments towards the Admirable Crichton, I 
have taken this public opportunity of their manifestation. Scholars 
of Paris, have I not your approval and concurrence ?” 

A thunder of applause succeeded the rector’s oration, and a thou- 
sand hurrahs responded to his appeal. All eyes were now turned to 
Crichton, who, it was evident, only awaited a cessation of the cla- 
mour to address the assemblage in his turn. Silence was instantly 
commanded; and scarce a breath was drawn as he spoke, so intent 
were all upon catching each syllable that fell from his lips. 

“When the Pheenix of his age,” began Crichton, in a voice distinct 
and musical, “‘and the favourite of the Muses, Picus of Mirandula, 
was proffered all the honours of the Roman School, he declined them, 
saying that he felt his own unworthiness, and that he had acquired 
more distinction than was his due in having obtained a hearing at 
their hands. In imitation of the conduct of this illustrious prince, 
though with far less claim to the same honourable note, I would 
say that I neither deserve nor desire further distinction than I have 
gained. Fortune has already favoured me beyond my deserts. I 
have engaged in amicable strife with men whose intellectual supe- 
riority I am ready to acknowledge, and who, if I have worsted 
them in argument, have been foiled solely because I made a better 
choice of weapons, and happened to be the more skilful in their use. 
Iam not blinded by self-esteem. I do not attribute my victory 
toother than its mght causes. Like most of the great events of 
life, its issue has been the result of chance, which has upon this 
occasion declared itself in my favour. Were the contest to be 
renewed on the morrow, I might be placed in the position of my 
opponents. Courtesy to a stranger, me consideration for his youth, 
have restrained my adversaries {rom putting forth their strength. 
Some such feelings must have had their influence. Grant, how- 
ever, that | have triumphed. You have bestowed upon me your 
applause. I am fully requited. Trophies of victory which may 
be wrested from me as soon as won are of little avail. Better 
men may appear—DPlures habet Sparta Brasidé meliores. My 
ambition has a hundred goals, which it would fain reach, 


“ Magnum iter intendo, sed dat mihi gloria vires.” 


** Live Crichton! Live the Admirable Crichton !—E. : 
Euge! Euge !” shouted the scholars. : cae 


_ Crichton gracefully saluted the assemblage and would h - 
tired, if he had not been withheld by the ste “ You aber. 
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Paris are not wont to be slighted,” and taking a brilliant diamond 
ring from his forefinger, and loosening the velvet escarcelle from 
his sash, Messire Adrien d’Amboise presented them to Crichton. 

‘‘T may not decline your offer,” replied Crichton, reluctantly re- 
ceiving the Som pe gem, “ since you thus press it upon me, though 
I feel how little I merit it. The ring I shall prize, but as to the 
contents of the purse, you must suffer me to dispose of them as I 
shall see fitting.” 

‘‘ The purse 1s yours; do with its contents what you think proper,” 
said the rector. 

Crichton removed the ring, and taking forth the crowns of 
gold with which the escarcelle was filled, threw them amongst 
the crowd of scholars. A violent commotion ensued, during 
which many of the students broke through the lines and ap- 
proached close to the persons of Crichton and the rector. One of 
these, a youth, who for some space had held his green mantle be- 
fore his face, now rushed forward, and prostrating himself before 
Crichton, threw down a garland of twisted bay-leaves at his feet. 

‘ Disdain not my offering, Seigneur Crichton,” he said, in a low 
and timid voice, “ simple though it be, and all unworthy your ac- 
ceptance. I will init wind it round your brows, if I receive your 
gracious permission to do so.” 

“ Retire, thou forward youth,” said the rector, gravely. “ This is 
presumption.” 

‘*T pray you excuse him,” said Crichton, “ the compliment is too 
flattering to be declined, and, let me add, the mode in which it is 
conveyed is too graceful to be unwelcome. I accept your wreath, 
young sir, and beg you to arise. But wherefore,” he added, 
with a smile, “ did you imagine I should come off victorious? 
Surely there was nothing to warrant such a conclusion. And had 
I returned ingloriously, this garland would have been wholly 
thrown away.’ 

The tel arose, and fixed his dark eyes full upon Crichton’s 
countenance. ** Whatever the Admirable Crichton shall undertake, 
in that he will excel all men,” he said. ‘With him to engage in 
a conflict is to obtain a victory. I was assured of his success.” 

** Your looks are sincere, and I will not distrust your words,” re- 
plied Crichton. ‘ Your face resembles one I have seen, though 
where I cannot call to mind. Are you of these colleges ?” 

** He is one of the Gelosi, sir,” said Ogilvy, who, together with 
Caravaja and the Sorbonist, had forced himself into the vicinity of 
Crichton. ‘‘ Be not deceived by his honest look, as I have been. 
Hence, youth, and take thy mummeries with thee.” 

‘¢ One of the Gelosi!” exclaimed Crichton. ‘* Ha! now I remem- 
ber the features. "Tis the youth I have seen so oft. But why 
avert thy head, gentle boy? I have said nothing, I trust, to wound 
thy feelings ?” 

The Geloso appeared crimsoned with shame. ‘ Tell me,” con- 
tinued Crichton, “what may mean that masked figure whom I have 
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seen for ever hovering nigh thee in thy walks? nay, that seems like 
thy shadow at the Hotel de Bourbon. Is it a device of thine own 
to attract curiosity, young sir? If so, I can tell thee thou hast 
succeeded. Even the royal Henri has noticed the singularity of 
the figure.” 

« Have you, likewise, remarked that mask, signor?” replied the 
Geloso, with an expression of uneasiness almost amounting to ter- 
ror. “I have often thought it a trick of my own imagination. But 

ou have seen it likewise !” 

“T have,” replied Crichton; “ but methinks you answer evasively. 
I thought more of sincerity dwelt in those earnest eyes. Your 
present action is but, I fear, an artifice to win attention.” 

So saying he turned from him. The Geloso attempted to 
reply, but retired abashed. Ogilvy was about to thrust him back, 
but perceiving that the youth had shrouded his face with his 
mantle, and voluntarily withdrawn himself, he desisted. 

There was something in the manner of the youth that struck 
Crichton; and his feelings reproached him with undue severity to- 
wards him. Laying his hand upon his shoulder, he addressed a 
few words to him in a more kindly tone. 

The Geloso raised his eyes. The black orbs were filled with 
tears. He looked with 2 blinded gaze on Crichton, and thence at 
the hand which he still suffered to remain upon his shoulder. Sud- 
denly he started. He pressed his hand across hiseyes. He pointed 
to Crichton’s finger. ‘ The ring!” he exclaimed. ‘ Did you not 
place it there?” 

Surprised at the youth’s emotion, and at the inquiry, Crichton 
looked at the finger upon which he had scarcely a moment ago 
placed the gift of the rector. The ring was wanting. 

U nable to account for this extraordinary occurrence, and not 
without some suspicions of the youth himself, Crichton fixed a 
cold scrutinising glance upon him. The Geloso shuddered slightly 
at the expression of his tere but quailed not beneath it. ‘‘ He 
cannot have done it,” thought Crichton. ‘ Falsehood could not 
dwell in looks so guileless.” 


At this instant there was a further rush amongst the scholars. 


_ Ogilvy and the Geloso were forcibly propelled against Crichton. 
- A knife was seen to glitter in the air. From its position it seemed 


to be grasped by the hand of Ogilvy. For an instant the steel 
was suspended over the head of Crichton. The Geloso saw it. 
Uttering a loud cry of warning, he threw himself in the way of 
the blow. The blade descended. The arms of the youth were 
entwined round Crichton’s neck. In an instant he found himself 
deluged in blood. 

With Crichton to draw his sword—to sustain the almost in- 
animate body of the Geloso, was the work of an instant. 

_* This is the assassin !” he shouted. And with the hand that was 
still at liberty, and with a force that seemed almost superhuman, 
he grasped the throat of the paralysed Ogilvy. 
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THE WONDERS OF CHRISTMAS EVE, 
A BRETON TRADITION, 
By W. Hucues, Esa. 


Arter a tedious and toilsome walk over the range of hills, called Ar 
Menez Du, in Brittany, I arrived at my usual quarters on the banks of 
the River Odet. 

The day had been stormy, and the ground was covered with a thin 
crust of snow, which, at once, through the vigour of the French game- 
laws, put a stop to all idea of sporting, and, as the evening drew on, it 
became crisp and slippery under foot. The house wherein I had secured 
my temporary abode, was occupied by the proprietor, a farmer of the 
better class, he might be called a substantial yeoman. It was a long and 
low thatched building, surrounded by a great extent of outhouses, and 
the yards were well filled with straw and cattle. Indeed, every thing be- 
longing to the establishment, rude and primitive as it was, betokened a 
comparative degree of wealth and comfort—I say comparative, for the 
reader must not imagine that he will find among the Breton farm-houses 
the same conveniences as in those of England, or even of Wales. 

The common room, or kitchen, was of considerable size, and the sides 
well filled up with those close beds so peculiar to Brittany—the black po- 
lished oaken panels of which, curiously and elaborately carved, give evidence 
of, at least, two centuries wear. I deposited my fowling-piece on the rack 
over the huge mantelpiece, in company of two or three other 'guns of 
ruder make, which had done good service in the Chouan war of ’95, and I 
seated myself upon a settle on the hearth. 

The fire, which was fed with faggots of gorse, lighted up at intervals the 
brass utensils on the racks, and the polished furniture of the kitchen, as 
well as the smoke-begrimed ample depth of the chimney, capacious as 
many a chamber, upon the back of which the crucifixion was rudely carved 
on a slab of granite with the date 1598. The fitful flame wrapped its 
lively blaze around the rim of the billig, or iron girdle, which lay on its 
tripod ready for the operations of the housewife—a brass pan nearly full 
of fermented batter, sparkled on the hearth, and upon it was laid the 

ae to support the scudelounn, or wooden-bow!, to pour out the 
atter. 

I enjoyed my korn butun, whilst the young wife was bustling 
about in anticipation of the midnight revel. She at length dropped on 
her knees before the bake-stone, if an iron plate can be so called. In 
one hand she held the rozel, a species of rake for spreading the liquid 
ingredients, and in the other the spanel, with which she was prepared to 
turn the crampoos.* 

The female was young and cheerful. Instead of the justin, or bod- 
dice, she now wore a knitted woollen waistcoat, not unlike a Guernsey 
frock, fitting tight to the shape, but allowing, from its elasticity, a free 


* A thin sort of pancake, composed of buck-wheat flour, and sometimes mixed 
with an equal quantity of wheat and oat-flour for great occasions. 
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32 THE WONDERS OF CHRISTMAS EVE. 


movement of the arms and body. And, in lieu of the silver embroidered 
band, or rocares, a small cap, ornamented with lace, to keep the hair 
tight under the large wy Ma of russet linen, destined for out-door 
employment. ; 

In the opposite corner, and upon an oaken chest, converted into an 
arm-chair ¥ the harrer, or wheelwright, of the neighbouring village of 
Landufal, sat the patriarch of the family, the Tadkun, or great-grand- 
father—for the roof-tree sheltered four generations—his hair, white as 
the drifted snow upon the neighbouring mountains, fell upon his shoul- 
ders in long flowing waves. 

The wind roared in the vast chimney, and whistled among the leafless 
branches of the trees, as they grated against each other. It was the 
24th of December, the eve of “Ar goiiel ar mabik bihan”—the festival of 
the little child—as Christmas is prettily called by the Breton peasantry. 

The family, with the exception of the octogenarian and the female—the 
child of his little child, as he loved to call her—had gone to attend 
nocturnal mass. I was in no hurry to retire to rest, for the old 
man was inclined to be garrulous, and | was always too glad to 
listen to his vivid accounts of the Chouan insurrection, and the terrific 
scenes of Quiberon, which he had witnessed, to say nothing of his vast 
stores of legendary lore. The young woman, too, sang snatches of 
Breton ballads, as she was busily employed in preparing ar askoan, or 
supper renewed, in expectation of the immediate return of the rest of 
the household. 

The patriarch, after watching in silent meditation the sparks as they 
danced in the flakes of white smoke, which curled up into the dense 
obscurity of the chimney, muttered, mysteriously and half inaudibly, 
“ Ar Belec” (the priest) “ must be elevating the Host somewhere about 
this time. May the saints protect us!” 

‘*¢ They will soon be at home, then,” responded the female, turning 
her pancakes; “there, I hear the bell tolling.” And the Bretons bent 
forward and crossed themselves, reverently muttering, “ Gloar d’an 
Tad, ha @ar Mass, ha dar Speret Santel.”* 

“Now the wonders of Nos nedelec (Christmas Eve) begin,” ob- 
served the old man. 

**What wonders, father ?” I demanded, anxious to draw him out, for 
I knew that he would be but too happy to repeat the legend, provided 
he could insure a listener. 

‘** You must know, Autron, that at the very moment of the elevation 
of the Host at the Oferenn or celebration of Ar Pelguen, or midnight 
mass, on Christmas Eve, all that is created, whether under the earth, upon 


the earth, in the earth, or around the earth, makes its appearance in this 
Christian world.” 


“ And are they numerous, Tadkun?” 

‘More numerous than grasshoppers in the meadows on a summer's 
day; more numerous than red berries upon the bushes and hedges at Gouel 
Sant Miquel; more numerous than withered leaves at Calon ar gouan ;¥ 


and they appear, too, all at the same time, in a long and endless proces- 
sion, but in three divisions.” 


“ And what are they ?” 
“In the first division are to be seen the fairies of the woods, which 


* The “ Gloria Patri.” T Michaelmas and All Saints. 
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display their riches, or prepare enchanted beverages to betray the worldly- 
minded ; then the water fairies, dripping as they ascend from their chrys- 
tal palaces in the deep waters ; the little Korigans, with their tiny smith's 
hammers, leathern aprons, and cloth pouches, rushing out of their cities 
of unhewn stone,* followed by the dragons which guard their treasures. 
There, too, will be found the lad with the enormous head, who may be 
heard in dark rainy nights traversing the streets, and beating the pave- 
ments with his oaken sabots. Often have I heard him at Quernper. Then 
the wolf-man dashing out of the thickets and underwoods at the close of 
day, to seize and then devour children under five years of age ; and then 
the collector of the dead, whom one too often meets with among the 
mountains, with a wallet containing the souls of the damned slung across 
his shoulder ; and, lastly, the goblin horse, which, under the guise of a 
little pony, waits for children who loiter on their path as they return from 
school, and induces them, one after the other, to mount his back, which 
lengthens according to their numbers, while he starts off like lightning 
to convey to their anxious country mothers the joys of their hearts. The 
second division is led by the Accursed Angel. In the midst is the Kar ar 
Ankou,f driven by King Death, with a crown of fire upon his head, pre- 
ceded by the little death-bird, and not far off, Will-o’-the-whisp, for he 
seldom walks out during the biting blasts of cold winter, but when beau- 
tiful summer nights arrive, one may see his little blue flames dance upon 
the banks of lakes and in marshes, and flicker about in the burying- 
grounds. Then you may be certain that it is little Jack who is there 
running and frolicking about, and exhibiting his flaming fingers. Then souls 
from purgatory, to whom God has granted a short respite, and which 
come to pursue, for a few seconds only, the unfulfilled task which occupied 
them at the moment of death,—one will be busy with his harvest, another 
counting his hidden store, and another walking with mincing paces by the 
side of his Penerez,t led to the dance by the Evil One. Then come the 
drowned, ascending from the deep sea and stretching out their arms 
towards the steeples. Then, again, unfortunate mariners carried away in 
the doomed ship, compelled to wander o'er the wide ocean till the day of 
judgment. Priests, too, condemned for having accepted, without earning 
it, the price of masses for the dead, waiting at their altars until some one 
responds to them. Further on are the Damned : they lift up their grave- 
stones to beg for prayers in their behalf. They clasp in their burning em- 
braces the great crosses of the cemeteries. Among the throng may be 
seen those who have removed boundary stones—for cursed is he who 
removeth his neighbour’s land-mark !—exerting all their strength to pull 
them up again from the earth, and to fix them in their original position— 
a vain toil, the stones stick to the spot where avarice fixed them, and the 
authors remain Jaden with their sins. And, lastly, the cross-road devil, 
who waits to purchase the black hen, and the sorcerer who seeks the 
golden herb; and the ox and ass of Bethlehem, speaking rationally toge- 
ther during this brief period.” 

‘“ But there is still another division,” said the female, seeing the old 
manwas becoming drowsy. 

‘“‘ Yes, dear heart,” he said, recollecting himself, “the army of saints 
and martyrs, passing one after the other like priests in the procession of 
Corpus Christi. These are half hidden in radiant beams, more difficult 


* Cromlechs and Druidical circles. p + The car of the dead. 
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to gaze upon than the sun at noon-day, for they are the denizens of 
heaven, the labourers of the true God.” 

‘¢ And these wonders of Christmas Eve only appear for a few seconds?” 

‘During the period of the elevation of the Host, Autron; then all 
disappear again. But the Christian who ventures at that moment to 
sprinkle holy-water upon the treasures displayed by these creatures of 
another world, becomes their owner for ever, and without committing 
sin. 

“ Santes Mari!” said the female, dropping the Spanel upon the 
hearth, “ how is it that no one has had the courage to try it? What 
happiness, Tadkun, what a blessing if one could possess such riches. Ah, 
that God had sufficient love for us poor Christians to give them to us, 
and not to the unhallowed Korigans and Poulpikans.”’ 

“Hist! hold your tongue, foolish creature, question not God’s ways,” 
said the patriarch. “ Hark! don’t you hear the unearthly throng ?” 

And, indeed, on listening, there was a confused noise of footsteps 
mingled with voices. 

About a dozen men and women entered the Gueguin, and we shortly 
after withdrew with the usual salutation, ‘‘ os vat deoch.” 





CHSAR, THE BRIGAND CHIEF. 
BY E. P. ROWSELL, ESQ. 


Upon this day, many years ago, I was travelling through a beautiful 
part of Italy with Henry Charlton. I had not known him long, yet long 
enough to become acquainted with his numerous excellent qualities ; his 
kind heart and amiable disposition ; his thorough unselfishness, and his 
earnest desire to minister to the happiness and well-being of all with 
whom he might come in contact. And it had ever been a matter of 
marvel to me, knowing his truly admirable character, and observing with 
what respect and attention he was treated by all the friends he chanced to 
meet with—I say it had ever been a matter of marvel to me that my young 
associate seemed plunged in a deep melancholy that never moved, but sat 
as it were with crushing weight upon him at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances. My curiosity had long been aroused by the singularity of 
this fact, but [{forbore from motives of delicacy from betraying any sort 
of inquisitiveness on the subject. 

We had journeyed for some time without exchanging a syllable. My 
companion appeared more depressed than I had yet seen him. Presently 
his bosom heaved and then he gave way for a few moments to unre- 
strained grief. 

Having somewhat recovered, he turned to me and said, 

“It must seem very strange to you, my dear Leslie, my being thus 
overcome, and I know you must feel a natural curiosity to be made 
acquainted with the cause of my grief. I will tell my story, and you 
will then see that not without reason am I thus sorrowful. 

“Several years ago I became acquainted with an English family, 
residing at the village towards which we are now journeying. It 
consisted solely of the father, Mr. Ellerdale, and his son and daughter ; 
Charles Ellerdale about two-and-twenty, and Lucy, a year or so younger. 
I first became intimate with the son, a free, generous, open-hearted 
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young man, and in a short time we were close friends. He introduced 
me to his father and sister. By both I was well received, particularly 
by the former, with whom I ere long found myself a favourite. Lucy 
Ellerdale was very beautiful, and she knew it. The consequence might 
easily have been foreseen. I was entrapped at once. I communicated 
my feelings to her father and brother—by both my suit was warmly 
encouraged. But Lucy evidently played with me, at one moment 
giving me cause to hope, at another, most maliciously casting me into 
despair. Still I persevered until I received an abrupt and peremptory 
dismissal. After this, of course I desisted—left the spot with the bitter 
regret and lamentation of Mr. Ellerdale, and fled away miserable and 
broken-hearted. 

‘A few years passed, during which I heard nothing of the Ellerdale 
family. I had declined receiving any letters from them, for so terrible 
was the wound I[ had received in my rejection by Lucy, that I could not 
endure any thing inducing the slightest recurrence to the circumstance. 
I was surprised, therefore, one morning, at finding on my table a letter, 
the direction of which I immediately recognised as being in the handwrit- 
ing of Charles Ellerdale. It was to the effect, that since I had parted 
with them a great change had occurred in Lucy. ‘ She, who had once 
been the gayest of the gay had recently become downcast and melancholy. 
She who had so loved the fresh air, the unrestrained ramble through the woods 
with which the place abounded, now seemed scarcely to care to move from 
the dwelling, preferring the solitude and quiet of her own chamber to all the 
cheering amusements in which she was formerly wont to take so promi- 
nent a part. The lustrous dark eye which flashed so brilliantly when I 
had known her,’ continued Charles Ellerdale, ‘ was now oft perceived to 
harbour the scarcely-restrained tear.’ In short, his sister’s whole aspect 
and manner showed that something was not right. Could it be that she 
regretted her dismissal of me? It might be. She would assign no cause 
for her altered behaviour, which made them miserable. Would I again 
visit them, and judge for myself whether their conjectures were correct ? 

“It was a terrible struggle between love and pride. Should I, or should 
I not, accept the invitation ? Love conquered. I wrote to inform the 
Ellerdales of my coming, and set out. 

“T arrived, and, of course, was welcomed with unfeigned delight by 
father and son. I was startled on observing the change in Lucy, as 
Charles had related. She was marvellously altered. Perpetual melancholy 
had taken the place of mirth, something clearly was weighing upon her 
spirits, and making her wretched. What was it? That my presence or 
absence had nothing to do with Lucy’s sadness was evident, from the fact, 
that after I had been with the family some weeks, she still remained gloomy 
and desponding. But as time drew on, and I protracted my stay, it did 
seem to me, that though I had not the power to remove her melancholy, 
I was regarded by Lucy with more favour, and was growing in her 
esteem—nay, was gaining a place in her affections. I was right. Once 
more I offered myself, and was not a second time refused. 

“ An early day was fixed for our marriage, and every preparation was 
made. Still Lucy was sad. Good Heavens! what was it? She would 
tell me nothing, and always seemed pained by any allusion to her altered 
manner. 

“The evening before the wedding-day arrived, I proposed to Lucy 
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that we should have a ramble. She assented, and we set out. After 
we had proceeded some little distance in almost perfect silence, she said 
gently, 

«You have often asked me, Henry Leslie, the reason why I am not 
happy as when you first knew me. _I will now tell you. One day, some 
little time before you first saw me, I was rambling in yonder wood alone 
(a rash and silly thing to do), when there a appeared before me a 
tall, handsome, but fierce-looking man, dressed like the robbers who do 
sometimes, though rarely, make their appearance in this part. I was 
naturally alarmed, but the brigand instantly threw himself at my feet, 
saying, “ Lady, be not alarmed. You are in the presence of one who, so 
far from intending any injury to you, would shed his best blood in your 
service. I have oitahel your movements for days, seeking an oppor- 
tunity to throw myself at your feet. I am an outlaw—the chief of 
a band of brigands, but for your sake I would cast all my power to the 
wind. ‘Tell me any service I can render you, and you shall see what m 
power is, and what is the influence you yourself possess over Casar, the 
brigand chief.” 

© Will you believe it, Henry? My fears being removed by this speech, 
my silly vanity was gratified at the idea of the power of my beauty in 
thus bringing to my feet even this reckless man. In an ill moment I 
spoke softly to him, and uttered encouraging words, which seemed to 
excite him almost to madness. Often afterwards I encountered the rob- 
ber-captain in the woods, my much-loved solitary rambles in which 
were still continued. As at our first meeting, he would pour out the 
most passionate addresses with the utmost vehemence of manner, but 
never doing or saying aught to give rise to any uneasiness on my part. 

“* At last, I became sensible that I must put an end to my amusement, 
for danger would arise from continuing it too long. And so at our next 
meeting I intimated to Cesar that we met for the last time. Never 
shall 1 forget the change which these words produced in him. He seized 
me fiercely by the arm, and fixing his eyes full upon me, said in a low, 
deep tone :— 

‘** And you have then been trifling with me, treating me as a plaything’ 
to be thrown aside when it has ceased to yield amusement. Lucy, I 
have told you that I love you. You have encouraged me, fanned the 
flame within me till it consumed my life, and now you haughtily dismiss 
me. Qh, I could find it in my heart to take revenge upon you for what 
oe have done, but I will spare you. But mark me, Lucy. This shall 

» your punishment. You may hereafter love, but never, never, shall 
you be the bride of any other than the brigard chief. Sooner than that 


shall come to pass, with his own hand will Cesar slay you. Remember my 
words, Lucy. Farewell.” 


eee 


__ ‘**'This threat has rung in my ears ever since. I cannot shake off the 
idea that some calamity will accrue from my foolish freak.’ 

- Nay, nay, dearest Lucy,’ I interrupted, with a laugh, ‘ do not allow 
this idea to take such hold upon your imagination. 
for apprehension.’ 

** Perhaps not,’ was her reply. 
than I have yet been, : 


I do not see any cause 


‘Yet I feel more melancholy to-night 
I feel a presentiment of evil.’ 


“** For Heaven's sake, Lucy,’ I cried, ‘do not give way thus.’ 
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: “She started violently, exclaiming, ‘I was right. Henry, see! ’tis 
Cesar. My fate is sealed! 

“T looked up. There stood suddenly before us, as though he had risen 
from the earth, a man of gigantic stature, attired as a brigand. He 
folded his arms upon his breast and drew himself up to his full height 
before us. ‘To attempt flight would have been useless. We did not 
stir. 

“« Lucy,” said the brigand, in a low, deep tone, ‘ we have met again— 
perchance for the last time. I give you one chance for life. Be mine, 
and live. Reject me, and ere the last gleam of the fast setting sun is 
past, you, and he whom you have preferred to Caesar, shall die together.’ 

“ Lucy sprang from me. 

“¢ Your bride!’ she exclaimed. ‘Yours! not if I had a thousand 
lives.’ 

“ Cesar’s eyes flashed fury. He spoke not, but plunged a stiletto into 
Lucy’s bosom. She fell, calling upon me to fly. 

‘| became senseless. I afterwards heard that as Cwsar was about to 
poignard me also, he was disturbed by the approach of some peasants, and 
darted into the woods. I was in a high fever for some weeks, and when 
I recovered I found that the Ellerdales had sold all their property in the 
place and gone to England. I also precipitately left the spot with the 
intention of travelling. I have travelled, visited all parts, beheld all 
wonders, but I cannot, cannot forget that terrible event. O, my friend, 
there is no hope for me! Shattered fortunes may be repaired, decayed 
health may be renovated, but she who alone could bring back joy to my 
heart is gone beyond recall.” 

Thus ended Henry Charlton’s story, and I hardly knew how to offer 
him comfort. Such cheering words as suggested themselves I uttered, 
but I saw they were unheeded, and could scarcely wonder at it. We had 
proceeded some little distance further when my companion stopped 
suddenly and said, 

“ Leslie, I cannot pass near the spot where my Lucy met her untimely 
fate without visiting it. It is but little removed from the road. Will 
you come with me ?” 

Although I would gladly have dissuaded my unhappy friend from his 
project, which must naturally give a still more vivid hue to the harrowing 
recollections that had recently been aroused within him, yet knowing that 
the effort would be useless, 1 thought it better to assent. 

We soon reached a little knoll of rising ground by the side of a thick wood. 
£ The scenery around was beautiful. The vast dark wood ; the rich, highly- 
: cultivated valley; the gleaming lake ; the majestic back-ground formed 
by a long chain of the Apennines, all combined to produce a striking 


a and a solemn effect. The sun was setting in all its glory, and a stream of 
(a golden light was flooding the summits of the mountains, giving to them 
4 increased grandeur and sublimity. 

4 Henry Charlton knelt upon the ground, and gazing upon the setting 
i orb, said, 

Z “It was on just such another evening as this when Lucy and I stood 


e here and held our last conversation. Would to Heaven we had died to- 
: gether!. Why was life spared me when death had been a blessing !” 

“ Do you ask for death ?” asked a deep stern voice near us. 

Charlton started to his feet and I fell back. Before us stood a man 
whose garb and arms proclaimed him a brigand. 
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38 A CHRISTMAS SONG. 


« Assassin! villain!” shrieked Charlton, “ complete your infernal task. 
I stand ready.” 

‘* Fool!” said the brigand, “ years have rolled by, and I feared you had 
escaped me, but at least we have met again. You are unworthy my blade. 
But ‘tis a vow, none shall cross Csar’s path and live. You have crossed 
it. That fickle girl—”’ : 

But here Charlton, with a loud cry, sprang like a tiger upon the bri- 
gand, who, unprepared for the assault, staggered and fell. I rushed to 
assist my friend, but ere I could reach them, the poignard of the brigand 
had pierced the unfortunate Charlton's bosom. I cast myself upon the 
brigand, and pinned him to the ground, while Charlton, whose dying 
thoughts were bent upon vengeance, forced the poignard from Cesar’s 
grasp, and, with a yell of triumph, plunged it to the hilt in his murderer’s 
side. 

“ Lucy, we are avenged,” he cried, and fell back dead. 

A heavy groan, and Caesar also was no more. And there they lie, near 
that lovely spot at the foot of the Apennines—in one grave, Henry 
Charlton and Lucy Ellerdale. Winter or summer, it is pleasant there. 
The high wind rushing onward would seem to stay its speed, and softly 
sweep past that mountain cemetery—and the summer breezes come there 
laden with the sweetest odours of the south. 

Another grave is not far off, not in consecrated ground like theirs, but 
in a dreary nook by the forest side. Over that accursed grave the wind 
howls with fury, and the rains fall heavily. Thither the wolves come in 
winter, and scratch with their fierce claws—and there, one wild morning, 
the bones of the wretched brigand were found, unearthed, and picked 
clean by their sharp teeth. 








A CHRISTMAS SONG. 


Wassatt! wassail! Ye merry men hail, 
Who brighten’d the days of old ; 

What brave conceits, and humoursome feats, 
Are sung of our fathers bold ! 

From morning chime, unto vesper time, 
They revell'd in careless glee, 

And danced at night, with spirits as light, 
As the notes of their minstrelsy. 


Wassail! wassail !—at the knights’ regale, 
*Twas the signal for deep carouse, 

Nor there alone, for the joyous tone, 
Shook many a priestly house! 

The monks forgot their bachelor’s lot, 
Surrounded by goodly cheer, 

And raised the cup, in its brimful up, 
To the utter contempt of care. 


Wassail! wassail! cried the yeoman hale, 
As he shoulder'd his quarter-staff, 
And homeward rode, where the spiced ale stood, 
Awaiting his hearty quaff. 
The cot, meanwhile, lit up by the smile, 
Of a frank, good-hearted mirth, 
And free to all who might chance to call, 
Was the happiest place on earth ! 
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THE FOUR CHIMNEY HOUSE. 
By Martin O'Loautin, Esa. 
Part I. 
THE CAR-BOY. 


Cork Harbour, as well as the sea beyond, appeared one mighty vat of 
boiling soap-suds, out of which were dashed up huge armfuls over the 
rock-faced headlands, and upon the frothing shores and islands in the 
haven ; plunging the ships in to their very secuppers, showering the foam 
over the lantern on the lighthouse at Roache’s Point, and rolling the 
surf to the margin of Cove Beach, and thence, in a volley of spray, to 
the drawing-room windows of the houses above it. Over head the com- 
motion was just as visible, heaps of clouds piled up here and there, 
were anon scattered, and driven and tossed over the face of the heavens, 
to be again collected in black angry masses, and subjected to yet more 
violent revulsions. Towards night the storm increased to a het to hur- 
ricane, from a quarter the most dreaded on the western coast of Ireland— 
the south-east. With this wind a tremendous swell rolls in from the At- 
lantic to the very mouth of Cork Harbour ; and, on the present ‘occasion, 
so long as daylight admitted of its being seen, presented a continuous 
ridge of foaming waves, breaking impetuously over the Turbot Bank, 
Roache’s Point, and the Cow and Calf Rocks abutting it. As night 
advanced, the incessant roar and washing of the sea against the hollow 
cliffs of the head-lands, and the blustermg and howling of the storm, 
became terrific, while, piercing the confusion, might be heard the cries of 
seamen (who, accompanying every effort with wild cheers), and the 
rattling and whistling of the wind in the straining cordage of the nume- 
rous vessels, many of which had already dragged their anchors, and the 
townspeople of Cove might be seen hurrying from one point of danger 
to another, with lanterns and torches, in order to assist their crews, should 
any of them be driven on shore. 

In the midst of this awful storm, two women, apparently of the humblest 
class, pursued their way along the old road, leading from Cove to Carri- 
galoe, a ferry opposite Passage, and the only medium, antecedent to 
steam-packets, of getting thence to Cork, except in an open boat. Both 
were wrapped in the coarse gray cloak of the country, and wore their 
hoods drawn close over their heads and faces. Without perceiving their 
features, it was easy to observe, by the expanded figure of the one, and 
her confirmed step, in contradistinction to the slight shape and flexile 
movements of the other, that a considerable difference of age existed be- 
tween them. Nor did there seem any greater similarity of feeling, for they 
pressed on apart, and in silence, the one who seemed to be the elder taking 
the lead, at a pace, that the other, who scarcely held her footing against 
the gale, and who, moreover, carried within her cloak a small, earefully- 
covered burden—could only by an effort, or rather a series of them, sustain. 

There was something inexpressibly sinister in the unsocial companion- 
ship of these women; alone on such a night on a deserted highway, 
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“ Assassin! villain!” shrieked Charlton, “ complete your infernal task. 

tand ready.” 

“F ool !” said the brigand, “ years have rolled by, and I feared you had 
escaped me, but at least we have met again. You are unworthy my blade. 
But ‘tis a vow, none shall cross Cesar’s path and live. You have crossed 
it. That fickle girl—”’ ‘ 

But here Charlton, with a loud cry, sprang like a tiger upon the bri- 
gand, who, unprepared for the assault, staggered and fell. I rushed to 
assist my friend, but ere I could reach them, the poignard of the brigand 
had pierced the unfortunate Charlton's bosom. I cast myself upon the 
brigand, and pinned him to the ground, while Charlton, whose dying 
thoughts were bent upon vengeance, forced the poignard from Cwesar’s 
grasp, and, with a yell of triumph, plunged it to the hilt in his murderer’s 
side. 

“ Luey, we are avenged,” he cried, and fell back dead. 

A heavy groan, and Cesar also was no more. And there they lie, near 
that lovely spot at the foot of the Apennines—in one grave, Henry 
Charlton and Lucy Ellerdale. Winter or summer, it is pleasant there. 
The high wind rushing onward would seem to stay its speed, and softly 
sweep past that mountain cemetery—and the summer breezes come there 
iaden with the sweetest odours of the south. 

Another grave is not far off, not in consecrated ground like theirs, but 
in a dreary nook by the forest side. Over that accursed grave the wind 
howls with fury, and the rains fall heavily. Thither the wolves come in 
winter, and scratch with their fierce claws—and there, one wild morning, 
the bones of the wretched brigand were found, unearthed, and picked 
clean by their sharp teeth. 
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WassaiL! wassail! Ye merry men hail, 
Who brighten’d the days of old ; 

What brave conceits, and humoursome feats, 
Are sung of our fathers bold ! 

From morning chime, unto vesper time, 
They revell'd in careless glee, 

And danced at night, with spirits as light, 
As the notes of their minstrelsy. 


Wassail! wassail!—at the knights’ regale, 
*Twas the signal for deep carouse, 

Nor there alone, for the joyous tone, 
Shook many a priestly house! 

The monks forgot their bachelor’s lot, 
Surrounded by goodly cheer, 

And raised the cup, in its brimful up, 
To the utter contempt of care. 


Wassail! wassail! cried the yeoman hale, 
As he shoulder'd his quarter-staff, 
And homeward rode, where the spiced ale stood, 
Awaiting his hearty quaff. 
The cot, meanwhile, Tit up by the smile, 
Ofa frank, good-hearted mirth, 
And free to all who might chance to call, 
Was the happiest place on earth! 
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THE FOUR CHIMNEY HOUSE. 
By Martin O'Locutiy, Ese. 
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THE CAR-BOY. 


Cork Harbour, as well as the sea beyond, appeared one mighty vat of 
boiling soap-suds, out of which were dashed up huge armfuls over the 
rock-faced headlands, and upon the frothing shores and islands in the 
haven ; plunging the ships in to their very seuppers, showering the foam 
over the lantern on the lighthouse at Roache’s Point, and rolling the 
surf to the margin of Cove Beach, and thence, in a volley of spray, to 
the drawing-room windows of the houses above it. Over feat the com- 
motion was just as visible, heaps of clouds piled up here and there, 
were anon scattered, and driven and tossed over the face of the heavens, 
to be again collected in black angry masses, and subjected to yet more 
violent revulsions. Towards night the storm increased to a sorbed hur- 
ricane, from a quarter the most dreaded on the western coast of Ireland— 
the south-east. With this wind a tremendous swell rolls in from the At- 
lantic to the very mouth of Cork Harbour ; and, on the present ‘occasion, 
so long as daylight admitted of its being seen, presented a continuous 
ridge of foaming waves, breaking impetuously over the Turbot Bank, 
Roache’s Point, and the Cow and Calf Rocks abutting it. As night 
advanced, the incessant roar and washing of the sea against the hollow 
cliffs of the head-lands, and the blustermg and howling of the storm, 
became terrific, while, piercing the confusion, might be heard the cries of 
seamen (who, accompanying every effort with wild cheers), and the 
rattling and whistling of the wind in the straining cordage of the nume- 
rous vessels, many of which had already dragged their anchors, and the 
townspeople of Cove might be seen hurrying from one point of danger 
to another, with lanterns and torches, in order to assist their crews, should 
any of them be driven on shore. 

In the midst of this awful storm, two women, apparently of the humblest 
class, pursued their way along the old road, leading from Cove to Carri- 
galoe, a ferry opposite Passage, and the only medium, antecedent to 
steam-packets, of getting thence to Cork, except in an open boat. Both 
were wrapped in the coarse gray cloak of the country, and wore their 
hoods drawn close over their heads and faces. Without perceiving their 
features, it was easy to observe, by the expanded figure of the one, and 
her confirmed step, in contradistinction to the slight shape and flexile 
movements of the other, that a considerable difference of age existed be- 
tween them. Nor did there seem any greater similarity of feeling, for they 
pressed on apart, and in silence, the one who seemed to be the elder taking 
the lead, at a pace, that the other, who scarcely held her footing against 
the gale, and who, moreover, carried within her cloak a small, carefully- 
covered burden—could only by an effort, or rather a series of them, sustain. 

There was something inexpressibly sinister in the unsocial companion- 
ship of these women; alone on such a night on a deserted highway, 
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evidently bound on some mission equally important to both, yet with 
a division of feeling so intense, as to withhold them from the common 
interchange of conversation or support. And what could be the nature 
of that mission, which required darkness and storm for its passports ? 
It wanted but an hour of midnight when the travellers arrived at the 
ferry-house, outside of which they were met by a boatman, who had 
evidently been expecting them, but who at once announced the impos- 
sibility of crossing in such a tempest. To all his assertions, however, the 
elder woman opposed haughty ridicule, bold argument, and solid tempta- 
tion, disclosing by so many witnesses the fact, that the garb of the country- 
woman was but assumed, to cloak some mystery or crime in one of a very 
different order of society, and her reasonings, which chinked of golden 
confirmation, at length prevailed, and, after some delay in procuring tne 
services of a second boatman, the ferry-boat pushed otf, and succeeded, 
though not without much difficulty, in reaching the opposite shore. 
Here, one of those gloomy, hearse-like looking vehicles, distinguished 
from the ordinary gingles by the name of “covered cars,” having loose 
curtains of black tarpaulin hanging round it, appeared on the stand, and 
at the approach of the women, the driver, who had been solacing himself 
with the strong fumes froma short, black pipe within the shelter of a pro- 
jecting gateway, advanced and held open the door of the carriage, into 
which the passengers stepped, the stouter of the two standing on one 
side till the other had preceded her. No bargaining was made, they 
were evidently anticipated ; and the car-boy, clambering into his seat, 
replaced his dirty diideen in his mouth, shook the reins over a horse, that 
looked as if it had been fed on empty barrels, and the hoops were pro- 
jecting through his skin, uttered some phrase of potent conjuration to 
the animal, which forthwith set off at a pace, that for the first 
few miles of the journey produced a series of unequal joltings and 
vibrations, which fully explained the humour of the nickname those who 
knew car and beast best had given to the crazy conveyance, that of Jem 
O'Brien's “ Bonesetter.” More than once the driver bent his ear to the 
opening in the curtain behind him, but it seemed his passengers pre- 
served the same ungenial taciturnity in the close car as on the road, 
not that, indeed, the throes and starts, which they momentarily suffered, 
were at all conducive to conversation ; but it was on these Jem had 
reckoned, for he knew, if they spoke at all, they must, in his own phrase, 
‘speak up ;” and thus, in spite of the rattling of the vehicle, the noise of 
the wind in the creaking branches of the trees that skirted the road, the 
screaming of the curlews and other sea birds on the muddy banks of the 
river, and the soughing of the chafed waters of Lough Mahon on the 
shore, Jem found himself endeavouring to catch some crumb of informa- 
tion upon the subject of his present employment—“ the queerist start,” 
as he expressed it, ‘‘ that ever happened to him.” 

Ae Well, ’tis an ill wind blows no one luck any how!” he exclaimed, 
giving up, after sundry intended attentions, his hope of hearing any thing 
through the aperture in the curtain. “’Tis an ill wind blows ‘no one 


luck! An’ but for this same business that I’m bothering myself this 


way to find out; ‘tis many a day I'd be tearing myself and Sop, the 


creater, to and fro the road, to earn what’s coming to me to-night. 
Begorra, twenty times up and down from Cork, wid full fares every time, 
wouldn't do it ; an’ tho’ you'd think it isn’t any thing good they hav’ in 
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hand by the time o’night they pick’d out for it, sure it isn’t the priest 
that ’ed be recommending me the job, if there was any harm in it.—Go 
on now!” he continued, addressing the horse, which had suddenly come 
to a stand still. ‘Go on now, good baist!” and he shook the reins, and 
whistled, and uttered the word that before so stirred the latent powers of 
the poor animal, but to no purpose, Sop stood fast. 

“ What has happened?” inquired the stout passenger, putting her head 
out through Jem Brian’s ear-loop. 

‘‘ Sorra a one o’ me knows, ma’am, if it isn’t something bad he sees,”’ 
cried the man. “It is past twelve o’clock, I’m thinking, an’ the cross of 
Christ between us an’ all harm! but they say the baists hav’ the power 
ov seeing speerits before Christians, an’ this part ov the road hav’ a bad 
name.” 

“‘ How far is this from the city?” inquired the woman. 

Jem returned his personal estimate of the distance. 

“ You shall have half-a-crown for every mile in addition to what you 
have been promised,” she rejoined, “ provided we reach Blackpool before 
the clock of St. Finbar’s strikes two.” 

The car-boy at once dismounted, he whispered, patted, and caressed the 
frizhtened horse; now stood atone side of it, now on the other, and at length 
succeeded in leading it past the object of its terror, a bark’d tree laid at 
one side of the road. 

“Success to you, Jem O’Brien,” cried the fortunate driver, apostro- 
phising himself, as he once more mounted into his seat. ‘I b’leive to- 
night ‘ill be the makin’ ov ye!” 

One of the best supported and most popular institutions in Cork is the 
Foundling Hospital. The mayor and corporation, the magistrates and mer- 
chants, have it under their especial patronage,—these gentlemen are 
liberal subscribers and promoters of the charity, which affords more scope 
for coarse wit and personal repartee than any other, on the occasion of a 
dinner in aid of its funds, or a public meeting to inquire into the adminis- 
tration of them. Since my countrymen have begun to learn economy, 
there have been certain restrictions introduced in its regulations, but at 
the period in question every facility was afforded for making these infan- 
tile deposits with secrecy and despatch. A cradle stood within the door of 
a sort of lodge, the porter of which was invisible, and communicated with 
a bell in the interior of the building, so that the moment the wretched 
mother, or whoever brought the forsaken babe, had placed it there, the 
event became known to the inmates, and after a minute or two an atten- 
dant took in the child, which was carefully examined for any marks on the 
flesh or linen, which might afterwards help the unfortunate or heartless 
parents to its recognition ; and if any were found they were carefully 
noted in a book kept for that purpose, together with a description of the 
clothes in which the child was wrapped. 

On this night, just as the clock of a neighbouring church struck half- 
past two, the bell of the Foundling Hospital sounded, and two women, 
muffled in grey cloaks, hastily turned from the building, and followed by 
@ man who had unperceived watched their proceedings, plunged into a 
labyrinth of low streets that led past the old gaol and thence over Bloody 
Bridge to an equally suspicious neighbourhood, where they ultimately en- 
tered a public-house of a very humble description, which some drunken 
fray had possibly kept open till this unusual hour. 

“Begorra! but it takes thé likes o’ me to know the like o” you,” mut- 
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tered the ear-boy, rubbing his hands as he turned back, having satisfied 
himself that they were housed for the night, to where he had left his horse 
and car in charge of one of those now obsolete functionaries, a civic watch- 
man. 

Scarcely had this party left the precincts of the hospital, before the de- 
serted infant was within it. It was no more than a few days old, without 
clothes, but carefully folded in a quantity of the finest flannel, an antique 
ring with a crest was fastened round one ankle, and a red and livid mark 
encircled the neck, the mark of a cord, an attempt having been made to 

a trangle it. 

No sooner had the proprietor of the potheen shop taken down the 
shutters on the following morning, and disclosed the sampler jugs and 
bottles that appeared on the shelves in one window, and the short red 
surge blind, that gave an air of retirement to the enjoyment to be par- 
taken from them in the other, than a customer presented himself in the 
person of Jem O’Brien, who forthwith took up a position at a square of 
glass which commanded the other apartment or bar, through which every 
one who entered or left the house was obliged to pass. Hanging his great 
coat on a peg just above the bull’s eye, so as to leave but a small portion 
of it uncovered, he set himself to watch the going out of the party he 
had seen enter the previous night, or rather that morning. Nor had he 
long to wait ; the portly country woman, followed by the other, her cheeks 
deadly pale, her eyes red with weeping, and with her head sunk under the 
hood of her cloak, after a muttered salutation to the host, passed out of 
the house, having previously paid their reckoning; and Jem, hastily 
finishing the noggin of whiskey he had ordered, pulled down his great 
coat, and rushed out after them. 

A little further down the street was one of those receptacles of cast-off 
finery, a second-hand clothes’ shop, into this the women turned, so that 
quick as the car-boy had been, upon stepping into the street, he could no- 
where perceive them. He saw, however, at a glance, that there was no 
opening on either side of it, and as he knew there had not been time for 
them to have walked to the extreme end, he made up his mind that they 
must still be in it, and stood patiently watching for their re-appearance. 

In a much shorter time than it usually takes the sex to decide upon 
bonnets, he saw them issue from the establishment with these additions 
to their dress, which had the effect of changing the character of their ap- 
pearance from that of peasant women to the humbler class of townsfolks, 
and taking care to avoid their seeing him, Jem continued to dodge their 
steps. | 

here is, at the upper end of the coal-quay, fronting the river, and en- 
closed on three sides by large, and for most part half ruinous houses—a place 
which is neither square, or court, street or alley, and whose other charac- 
teristics are just as questionable as its architectural ones—a place which 
partakes somewhat of the genius of the Temple at Paris, of Field Lane, 
in the metropolis, and of parts of the Liberty, in Dublin. It has its 
magazines of second-hand furniture and dress, where every article for 
wear or use may be obtained at unusually low prices. Filthy-looking 
eating houses, marine stores, dry lodgings, coblers’ stalls, dyers’ shops, 
and open show-boards for the sale of sheeps’ trotters, pigs crubeens, tripe, 
cow-heels, and similar luxuries are displayed on both sides of the way, 


and rendered it one of the most disgusting, as well as sinister-looking 
localities in the city. 
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The character of its inhabitants was, at the period of my story, much 
on a par with that of the locality, and Jem almost fancied himself mistaken 
in the suspicion he had formed of these women’s real position when he saw 
them enter it. Early as it was a fight had taken place in the upper story 
of one of the houses, and a man had been pitched out and lay dead in the 
street, in consequence of which a large mob had collected; and in spite of 
his eagerness to follow his passengers, Jem’s curiosity was not proof 
against so stimulating an event, and the moment he pressed into the 
crowd to obtain a stare at the tragedy, he found himself hemmed in by a 
border twenty deep of other equally interested spectators. To escape was 
impossible, and when at length the outward edges of the circle began to 
give way, he found he had completely lost the objects of his watch- 
fulness. 

Suddenly his fruitful imagination appeared to have furnished him with 
another hint, and he set off at a racing pace for the Parade, and only 
slackened it as he perceived he had nearly precipitated himself into the 
arms of the Peelers, who had just got scent of the murder, and were 
approaching the scene of it. Jem knew that with these persons, for a 
man to be found running on such an occasion from the locality of the 
event is tantamount to a confession of guilt, and to avoid them plunged 
into the nearest open door, and meeting no one, thrust himself under a 
heap of rags just sorted for the paper-mill, and thrown into a corner of 
the room against a wainscot partition, which separated it from an inner 
one. Hardly had he esconced himself, when he heard the heavy tread of 
a policeman pass into the other apartment, and much to the astonishment 
of an old man anda young girl, who were quietly despatching a bow! of 
milk and potatoes for their breakfast, inquire after the supposed fugitive. 
The natural appearance of these poor people, and their unaffected surprise 
at his interrogation, convinced the man that they were not cognizant of 
the affair, and fancying he had made a mistake in the house he saw him 
enter, he proceeded to the next; but his inquiry produced a conver- 
sation highly interesting to the car-boy, who feared to creep out of his 
hiding-place till he was pretty certain of the Peeler’s having gone on. 

“There’s more of it for murdther,” exclaimed the old man, “ wisha! 
wisha ! what a world it is, may-be ’tis little thought the one man had of 
harten’ the other five minutes before the brawl betwixt ’em come about, 
and now see, there’s the one taken out of the world, the Lord save us, and 
the other running through it wid a halter about his throat, an’ the 
end of it in the devil’s grip, till he throws it over to the policemen that ’ell 
hunt him up and down like blood-hounds for his life.” 

“’Tis the sorrowful day for them belonging to ’em,” interrupted the 
girl; “ but what’s that you were going to tell me happened up at the 
Foundling last night ?” 

Jem O’Brien’s ears extended with anticipation, and the old man con- 
tinued,— 

“ More of it, asthore; more sin and wickedness, but, Mary, sure you'll 
never let on to any one about it, for if it was found out that your uncle ’ed 
be saying one word of what he hears and sees there, he might just as well 
quit the counthry at once’t, for he’d hav’ no more business in the place.”’ 

“Aych, father, where ’ed my sinse be, talking about the like of it ?” 
rejoined the girl. 

“ Well, asI was saying to you,” resumed the old man, “just upon the 
sthroke of half-past two, there comes a ringyat the bell. An’ as it was Tim’s 
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turn to watch, by course he goes out to answer it, an’ there, a cushla! in 
the little crib fore’nent him, without a screed of clothes upon it, but covered 
up wid flannel, and an ilegant goold ring hanging to its foot, was the finest 
child you ever clapp’d eyes on, an’ glory be to God! whin the nurse went 
to examine it for marks and tokens the sign of a rope about its neck, some 
heathen o’ the world had been going to choke it.” 

“The Lord save us!” ejaculated the girl; ‘but that was a horrid sin. 
An’ now, I suppose, there’ll be no coming at who did it ?” 

“]’m not so shure o’ that,” muttered Jem, raising himself from his 
hiding-place, and without waiting to hear more, darting from the house 
with all the speed he was master of, leaving the old man and his daughter, 
who had caught sight of his escaping figure, standing with extended 
hands and eyes at their door. 

Without once looking behind him, Jem O’Brien dashed down the 
nearest alley, and once out of the direction of the police made on 
as fast as he could for the gingle-stand, here he arrived just as two 
ladies made their appearance on the curb-stone opposite, evidently in want 
of a conveyance ; these persons, though dressed with extreme simplicity, 
had the unmistakeable air of gentlewomen. Both were tall, but one was 
of a robust form, with a haughty carriage, and a certain imperiousness 
and severity in the expression of her handsome features. The other was 
of a more delicate shape, and had something of her air, but softened by an 
appearance of sorrow and recent physical suffering. Her movements had 
all the langour of ill-health. 

“« Give it up to 'em for cunning devils of women,” exclaimed Jem, after a 
moment’s examination of them ; “ but as sharp as they are, one can match 
‘em without being a razor.” And he touched the brim of his hat and drew 
his car up to where they stood. 

In a moment the stand was in commotion, and a dozen other drivers, 
who had perceived the passengers the moment his action had pointed 
them out, tore their respective vehicles off towards them, all bawling 
their separate claims to patronage, and each decrying the others. 

* On’t L be your ladyship’s chice this morning, ma'am?” inquired an 
eccentric-looking figure dressed with much laxity, in a pair of ragged 
trousers and military great coat, in the most insinuating voice possible, 
“there's not a finer nor a fasther horse upon the road than Daisy, ma’am, 
and as for the car, begorra! it hasn't its aqual.” 

“Aych! ’tis long till a die'ill choke you, Mick Conelley ; take your 
four quarthers ov bad horseflesh out o’ that, an’ lave a man a fair chance.” 

“Och tis that you, Misther Delaney? How much is that the mayor 
fined you ’istherday, for spilling big Docther Sweeney through the bottom 
of y’er car, and ye know, ye every day’s bla’ guard, there's only sthraw over 
the whole yet! Get out o’ that, an’ let the ladies have their own chice as 
they shud do.” 

“This is the car yer ladyship always takes,” exclaimed a third party, 
seizing this moment to facilitate his claim, “ half a crown, and hav’ it all 
to yourselves.” 

“Ye don’t be minding that fellow at all, ma’am,” vociferated another ; 
“his baste, the creater, hav’ an ugly knack of laying down in the road, 
as 'tis evening you'd be getting into Passage.” 

“This is intolerable,” exclaimed the elder 4 to her companion, 


waving the claimants off with her hand. “In Dublin they dare not be- 
have so.” 3 
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‘Thrue for you, ma’am,” said a voice beside her ; “ but many a thing 
people would be afeard to do in Dublin they manage quiet an’ aisy enough 
in Cork.” 

The calmness with which these words were spoken, in contrast with the 
clamour around, seemed to have a sympathetic effect on both women ; 
they looked furtively from the speaker to one another, and while the 
brow of the one darkened and contracted, a thick clammy whiteness 
seemed to overspread the face of her companion. 

“On’t you give myself a turn to-day, ladies. I'll engage the car is 
asy,”’ cried a new canvasser, springing to the curb-stone. 

“‘Hould yer tongue, ye spalpeen,” interrupted a wretched-lookin 
being, with a face like a split muffin, and a figure externally composed of 
rags and hay. ‘ This is the only best car on the road, my ladies,” 

“To the devil wid you, Bill Baun, ’tis to me her honour gave the 
come hither. Will I dthraw up, my lady?” inquired a fresh persecutor. 

“Yea! bad cess to ye for a parcel of ill-mannerly caubogues, get out 0’ 
that, and let the gentlewomen come into the car that’s best pleasing to 
them,” suggested Jem O’Brien, holding open the door of his vehicle 
which’ he had brought close to the pavement. : 

This movement, the result of astute deliberation, proved successful. 
Irritated and confused, the annoyed passengers were but too glad to 
plunge into its shelter, and the car-boy, with a triumphant wave of his 
whip, set off at Sop’s best pace for Passage. 








A SONG OF WASSAIL., 
BY T. WESTWOOD, 


So the world is growing old, my friend, 
Quite grey and old! 

So men’s hearts are waxing faint, my friend, 
Good lack, and cold. 


Ha! ha! I laugh you to scorn, my friend, 
And I dare to say you nay ;— 

God wot! the world is as hale a world 
As it was in its early day. 

Some eyes may blink—some foreheads droop, 
Some hearts wax faint and cold ;— 

Ha! ha! let them come and quatf with me 
This “ jolly good ale and old!” 


Let them quaff with me this foaming glass, 
Yon brave old tankard drain, 

And my word, but they'll see in a trice, my friend, 
The world grow young again. 


My word as the warm blood fires their eye, 
And their pulse beats firm and bold, 

They'll marvel how they could e’er have dreamed 
Men’s hearts were waxing cold. 


And good, my friend, I will trust you now 
With a thought that is dear to me ; 

That this world of ours will never be found 
Too old for blessings three. 


First for the light of a cheerful smile, 
And next, for a minstrel’s song, 
And last, my friend, for fair company, 


0” 


With “jolly good ale afid strong! 
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ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM SIDNEY SMITH.* 


A more chivalric character than Sir Sidney Smith is not to be found 
among the heroes of modern times. Brave and courageous to rashness, 
generous to a fault, humane almost to a weakness, his ruling passion was 
admiration of the chivalry of bygone times, which he wished to imitate 
both in its gallantry and its loyalty. Hence it was that his very virtues 
became eccentricities in the cold uncongenial atmosphere of modern pru- 
dery, and his fearless intrepidity was imbued with a Quixotic character 
by an unsympathising, unpoetical world. Equally active, however, both 
in body and mind, full of enterprise in war, and of active benevolence in 
peace, his life presents a continuous succession of extraordinary and peril- 
ous encounters by sea and land, of romantic and marvellous adventures, 
and of deeds of goodness,—the latter only dimmed, as is always the case, 
with simple acts of benevolence—by the more dazzling lustre of his feats 
of arms. 

Before young Sidney was twelve years of age, he had exchanged Dr, 
Vicesimus Knox for a sloop of war of twenty guns ; and before he was four- 
teen he had participated in a hot three hours’ battle with an American fri- 
gate of thirty-two guns, which terminated in favour of the English sloop ; 
in several engagements along shore ; and, as mate of the watch, he had as- 
sisted in heaving guns overboard, when the same sloop was on her beam- 
ends in a hurricane. The most extraordinary part of all this, Mr. John 
Barrow, his able biographer, justly remarks, is the precocity of the mate 
of the watch; “but,” he adds, “the whole life of Sir Sidney Smith is 
extraordinary.” 

In 1780, when sixteen years of age, he was on board Lord Rodney’s 
ship, the Sandwich, on the occasion of the splendid victory obtained over 
the Spaniards off Cape St. Vincent. Appointed lieutenant in the Alcide 
the same year, he fought the French fleet in two great engagements, was 
promoted in 1782 to the command of the Fury sloop, and the same year 
was advanced to the rank of captain into the Alemene. Such rapid pro- 
motion of a very young officer is almost unexampled, and is the more 
creditable as it was not obtained by those influences which were formerly 
so much more powerful than personal merit. 

On the occurrence of peace, in 1784, Captain Sidney Smith amused 
himself, in the first place, in visiting such portions of the coast of France 
as had been the scene of his previous exploits, in exploring the defences 
of Morocco, in case of war with its emperor ; and, finally, although un- 


supported by his own government, in giving his aid to the King of 
Sweden, who was at that time at war with Russia. 


Returning to his own country with the honours of war thick clusterin 


about him, to be publicly invested with the Swedish Order cf the Sword, 


it was no longer possible to overlook the energies of this rising young 


officer. He was sent on a mission to Constantinople, and it was on his 
return from the Osmanli capital that his chivalric ardour induced him to 
join Lord Hood’s fleet then in possession of Toulon, as an amateur, and 
under that admiral’s orders to accomplish’one of the most brilliant achieve- 


* The Life and Correspondence of Admiral Si +17: . E ° ; 
By John Barrow, Esq., ERS. 9 vol o ( ir William Sidney Smith, G.C.B. 
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ments of his life—the burning of the French fleet, arsenal, and maga- 
zines; for which he afterwards suffered at the hands of a relentless enemy, 
and for which he received no remuneration from his own government, be- 
cause, being on half-pay, he held no appointment. 


“ Sir Sidney used to relate an anecdote of Napoleon, the mention of which 
will no doubt raise denials from the friends of the fallen dynasty; but such is 
the high sense we entertain of our hero’s honour and truth, of his utter in- 
capability of asserting as a fact any thing that did not come within his own 
knowledge, that we do not hesitate to put it on record, satisfied that, though 
it may meet with the most viclent denunciations and denials, the fact cannot 
be controverted. 

“ At the time of Sir Sidney’s gallant achievement of the destruction of the 
French fleet at Toulon, the royalists and the liberated convicts had been 
driven into the great square of that city, and were compressed together in one 
huge mass. Buonaparte, who then commanded the artillery, fired upon the 
people, and mowed them down like grass; those who had escaped his fire 
threw themselves upon the ground, hoping to avoid their threatened doom, 
when the future Emperor of the French, taking advantage of the first moment 
of awful stillness which prevailed after the roaring of the cannon, exclaimed in 
a loud voice, ‘The vengeance of the French republic is satistied—rise and go 
to your homes,’ which summons the wretched people no sooner attempted to 
obey, than a second murderous discharge of his artillery hurled them into 
eternity.” 


Sir Sidney Smith’s services were not, however, altogether overlooked ; 
for on his return to London, with the news of the evacuation of Toulon, 
and of the destruction of the enemy's fleet and arsenal, he was at once 
appointed to the command of the Diamond frigate, in which he was em- 
ployed, in company with a small flotilla, in clearing the Channel of French 
cruisers and privateers, and in attacking various points and ports of the 
coast. It was on this cruise that the Diamond was selected to execute 
the hazardous enterprise of examining Brest Harbour; and the narrative 
of this exploit, in Sir Sidney’s own words, exhibits the chief characteris- 
tics of this gallant officer’s character in as high relief as any other of the 
numerous incidents that chequered his adventurous career. 


“ Sir, “ Diamond, at sea, January 4th, 1795. 

“In pursuance of your orders, I this morning looked into the port of 

Brest, in his Majesty’s ship Diamond, under my command, in order to verify 
the intelligence of the enemy’s fleet being at sea. 

“TI went round the west point of Ushant yesterday, and the wind being 
easterly, I was obliged to work to windward between the shoals off Point St. 
Mathew and the rocks to the southward, in order to come near enough to 
look into the road. We observed a large ship under French colours working 
in a-head ; she took no notice of us, probably supposing that we were of her 
own nation, from our making so free with the coast. I hoisted French colours, 
having previously disguised the figure of the ship, in order to favour such a 
deception. The tide of ebb coming strong out of the harbour, the enemy’s 
ship anchored, and I accordingly, at sunset, anchored astern of her. I was in 
hopes when the flood made again, that she would have weighed, and pro- 
ceeded up the passage, so that we might have done the same without approach- 
ing her so near as to risk the frustration of our object ; but she continued to 
lie fast, and I was obliged either to relinquish the going close enough to the 
harbour to make my observations, or to vane the coast by attacking her, or 
else to pass her silently, and thereby leave her in the channel of my retreat. 
I considered the occasion of my being detached from the squadron, as an 
object of sufficient national importance to justify all risks, and accordingly 
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weighed, and passed her sufficiently near to observe, by the light of the moon, 
that she was a line-of-battle ship. } 

“ As we proceeded, we saw two other 4g at anchor, one of which was 
evidently a frigate : not being satisfied that I should be able to discern the 
anchorage plainly, when the day broke, from my present position, I was 
obliged to go between these ships and the Toulinguet rocks, observing the 
precaution in passing, to give all orders ina low tone of voice, that the enemy 
might not hear us speak English: they took no notice of us; and by daylight 
in the morning of this day, I had obtained a position from whence I could 
discern the anchorage of Brest, sufficiently distinct to ascertain that there were 
no men-of-war in the road, which is the usual anchorage. 

“N.B. The basin is not discoverable from without the fort. 

“I observed the wreck of a large ship on Mingan Island. It now became 
necessary to make the best of my way out of the passage; I accordingly 
altered my course for that purpose, taking a direction to repass the line-of- 
battle ship. A corvette, which was steering out ina parallel direction to us, 
was the first who took the alarm at this change of movement ; she brought to, 
making signals, which communicated the alarm to the other two ships, and 
both hoisted their topsail yards er and began getting under sail: 
my situation was now extremely critical. saw, by the course the line-of- 
battle ship had taken, her intention to cut me off in my passage between her 
and the rocks, so that I could not effectuate it. There seemed no alternative 
but to remove their alarm, by a conduct that should bespeak ourselves un- 
concerned. I accordingly steered down directly within hail of this ship, which 
lay in my way between Basse Beuzec and the Trepieds. I could by this time 
see she was a disabled ship, pumping from leaks, with jury top-masts, and that 
some of her upper-deck ports were without guns; and to avoid being ques- 
tioned in any way that might embarrass me to answer, I began the conver- 
sation, in French, with the captain, who was in the stern-gallery, accounting 
for my change of course, by saying, I observed his disabled state, and came 
down to him to know if I could render him any assistance; he answered, 
thanking me for the offer, but saying, he had men enough, which, indeed, I 
could plainly perceive, as they were crowded on the gunwale and quarter, 
looking at our ship. 

“I could not but form hopes, from the disabled state of this ship, that I 
should be able to preserve my present position under her stern, so as to rake 
her et ; and thus beginning an action with such advantages as would 
be sufficient to insure us a favourable issue to the contest. My guns were of 
course ready pointed, but I reflected that it was useless to fire, since I could 
not hope to secure the ship, and carry her off from the two others; and the 
execution of the service I was sent upon would be rendered totally abortive, 
by the unfavourable issue of so unequal a contest as fighting the three 
together ; the utmost, then, that we could do, would be to give her a most 
destructive raking fire, and sail away ; this, my men were both ready and eager 
for, but I overruled the proposition, considering the carnage must have been 
shocking, from the effect of our guns, double-loaded, enfilading a crowded.ship, 
within half a pistol-shot ; and conceiving it both unmanly and treacherous to 
make such havoc, while speaking in friendly terms and offering our assistance. 
I trusted, therefore, that my country, though it might be benefited in a trifling 
degree by it, would gladly relinquish an advantage to be purchased at the ex- 

ense of humanity and the national character; and I hope, for these reasons, 

shall stand justified in not having made use of the accidental advantage in 
my power for the moment. We parted, after much conversation, with mutual 
compliments ; the French captain telling me his ship’s name was Le Caton, and 
I, in answer to his query, named my ship as one of the Norway squadron, 
which it was not likely he would know by sight. The other ships, observing. 
we were spoken to by the Cason, discontinued the pursuit, and we passed the 
rocks unmolested. ) 
“T am, sir, &c., 


“ To Sir John Warren, Bart., C.B.” “ W. Sipney Ssuru.” 
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At length the young captain’s intrepidity brought him into a scrape. 
Having gone in the boats to capture a French privateer off Havre, the 
prize was carried by the tide, which was making strong into the harbour, 
up the Seine above the French forts, and Sir Sidney was made prisoner, 
and removed to the Temple at Paris, his case being viewed as that of an 
incendiary, and not as that of an ordinary prisoner of war. The narrative 
of his imprisonment and escape is given at length by Mr. Barrow, who 
also adopts the view taken by Captain Brenton, in his “ Naval History,” 
that his escape was connived at by the French authorities. Among the 
multitude of papers in the possession of Sir Sidney's family, are two 
volumes of letters written to the prisoner in the Temple by a young lady, 
who signs herself “Isabella,” and who, Mr. Barrow informs us, is sister 
of a duke still living. 

Sir Sidney met with the kindest reception on his return from two 

ears’ harsh imprisonment. He was shortly afterwards appointed to the 
command of the Tigre, an eighty gun-ship, on a sented service in the 
Levant, and he at the same time received a commission appointing him 
joint minister plenipotentiary with his brother, Mr. Spencer Smith, at the 
court of the Ottoman Emperor. This appointment became the source of 
infinite heart-burnings to Lord St. Vincent and Lord Nelson, who both 
held commands at that moment in the Mediterranean, and who appa- 
rently never ceased to entertain a certain degree of ill-will against the 
somewhat ambitious captain of the Tigre. Mr. Barrow takes his hero's 
part, and vindicates him on the ground that he decidedly wished to wait 
upon the commander-in-chief on his way, but it is certain that he did not 
fall in with either of the fleets while sailing the whole length of the Medi- 
terranean, and neither his appointment, nor the manner in which it was 
carried out, appear to have been drawn up with sufficient attention to the 
rules of decorum due to such distinguished officers in the service. 

The results of this appointment were, however, equally glorious to the 
British arms and to the officer employed. Having heard at Constanti- 
nople of the advance of the French into Syria, and of the atrocities com- 
mitted by them at Jaffa, Sir Sidney hastened to that coast, and arrived 
at St. Jean d’Acre two days before Buonaparte made his appearance. The 
capture of the French F fotilla, the fierce contests that followed, the re- 
peated murderous assaults of the French, and the prolonged, gallant, and 
victorious defence of the place, made by Djezzar Pasha and Sir Sidney, 
are such familiar topics of history, that is unnecessary to notice them here. 
Upon the subject of the absurd report that Sir Sidney had sent a personal 
challenge to Buonaparte, Mr. Barrow denies the statement altogether, on 
the authenticity of Sir Sidney himself. A letter of Sir Sidney's to 
General Buonaparte is more hiainnaalle of the man, and it is indeed 
supposed to be the very letter, the transmission of which gave rise to the 
above-mentioned ridiculous rumour. 

“ General, I am acquainted with the dispositions that for some days past 
you have been making to raise the siege ; the preparations in hand to carry off 
your wounded, and to leave none beliind you, do you great credit. This last 
word ought not to escape my mouth—I, who ought not to love you, to say 
nothing more: but circumstances remind me, to wish that you would reflect on 
the instability of human affairs. In fact, could you have thought that a poor 
prisoner in a cell of the Temple prison—that an unfortunate, for whom you 
refused, for a single mcment, to give yourself any concern, being at the same 
time able to render him a signal service, since you were then all-powerful— 
{ 
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could you have thought, I say, that this same man would have become your 
antagonist, and have compelled you, in the midst of the sands of Syria, to raise 
tlie siege of a miserable, almost defenceless town (dicogue)? Such events, you 
must admit, exceed all human calculations. Believe me, general, adopt senti- 
ments more moderate, and that man will not be your enemy, who shall tell 
you that Asia is not a theatre made for your glory. This letter is a little re- 
venge that I give myself.” 

The gallant defence of St. Jean d’Acre, the retreat of the French army, 
and Buonaparte’s desertion of the —_ and embarkation for France, 
were followed by the treaty of E! Arish, concluded between Sir Sidne 
and the French general, Kleber, and which was not ratified by the Eng- 
lish government. Much light is thrown upon this delicate subject by Mr. 
Barrow’s laborious researches. Nothing can be stronger than the acknow- 
ledgment made by Lord Spencer in one of his letters, “1 cannot help 
allowing that you acted upon very strong grounds, and that, upon the 
whole, if it had been possible that we here could have been in complete 
possession of all these grounds for the purpose of forming a determination 
on the subject, the convention of El Arish would most probably have been 
carried into execution.” 

As it appears certain however, that the object of the French in pro- 
posing this convention was only to gain time and to receive reinforce- 
ments, and that they had not, in reality, the slightest intention of return- 
ing to France, future history will decide that government was right in re- 
fusing to accede to a convention so easily obtained from the generous Sir 
Sidney, whose powers as a plenipotentiary had been also previously 
abrogated. 

After three years of indefatigable and unremitting services in Egypt 
and the Levant, in which Sir Sidney had more than revived the ancient 
glories of Guy de Lusignan, of Philip Augustus, and of Richard Ceeur de 
Lion, the aan commodore returned to his own country, where he was 
received with a degree of enthusiasm rarely equalled. After being some 
time in parliament as member for Rochester, he resumed active service on 
the heaton out of hostilities in 1803-4, and was appointed to the Ante- 
lope of fiftyguns, with a small squadron, to the North Sea. Sir Sidney 
did not, however, find this service at all suited to him, and he was short] 
relieved, to be sent to more important employment on the coast of Sicily 
and Naples. The Pompée, in which Sir Sidney hoisted his flag as rear- 
admiral of the blue, relieved Gaeta, and attacked and took the strong 
fortress of Capri on the onset. Sir Sidney was, however, soon called off 
from the preservation of the Neapolitan territories to their legitimate 
sovereign, to proceed, under Sir John Duckworth, to the Dardanelles. 

The usual success as a commander awaited him on this adventurous ex- 
pedition, and, strange to say, was accompanied by the same untoward 
results in regard to his position with government, which was doomed to 
attend upon all his successes and gallant achievements. Sir Sidney at 
once attacked a division of the Turkish fleet, which opposed his progress, 
destroyed the age ships, and forced the passage of the Dardanelles ; 
but this example of promptitude and activity, almost without a parallel, 
was left without recompense, under the plea that it had been accomplished 
before war had been declared. 


The indefatigable Sir Sidney was next employed in conveying the 
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royal family of Portugal to the Brazils; and while in command of a 
squadron in South America, he effected the expulsion of the French from 
Cayenne. He was also afterwards in active service as second in command 
in the Mediterranean, and his favourite passion was manifest to the last, 
in his being present as an amateur at the battle of Waterloo, where he 
was chiefly employed in succouring the wounded ; but with the fall of the 
great and inexorable disturber of the peace of Europe, there came a final 
time for peace and repose to the gallant captain. 

But Sir Sidney had also another favourite passion besides that of fight- 
ing, which occupied all his attention when there was no longer occupation 
for the first, and which even haunted him with strange hallucinations to 
the last. This was his passion for chivalrous orders,—the more mysterious 
and ancient the better. This passion manifested throughout, in the cir- 
cumstances attendant upon his decoration with the Order of the Sword by 
the King of Sweden, and the pride he took in the imperial Aigrette, or 
“plume of triumph,” as he called it, with which he was invested by the 
Sultan ; attained its acmé upon the occasion of his investment with the 
order of Grand Master of the Knights’ Templars, formerly worn by 
Richard Plantagenet, by the Greek Archbishop of Cyprus. The cireum- 
stances connected with the development of this feeling, constitute a 
curious episode in the history of this gallant and chivalrous officer. As 
president of the knights’ liberators of the slaves in Africa, he wrote to a 
Turkish bey with the following postscript : 

“ We send to you a curious invention of art in token ofour high respect and 
cordial friendship, which, in all its infinite and multiplied variations of form 
and colour, still retains the one true central point of motion invisible, immo- 
vable, and unchangeable. Your wisdom will appreciate this hidden truth.” 

This ruling passion met with much sympathy from the enthusiastic 
French, who conferred upon Sir Sidney the office of Regent of the Tem- 
plars, an honour he prized more highly than any of his British decora- 
tions. At length he began to imagine that by his acceptance of this charge 
he had exposed himself to the effect of the most malignant calumnies such 
as had formerly brought discredit on the members of the order, and finall 
brought the grand master and other worthy members to the stake to be 
burnt to death. During his last illness his whole mind was occupied with 
the “ Star of Jerusalem” and “ Coeur de Lion,” and when he perished soon 
after from a stroke of apoplexy, he bequeathed in his will the said cross 
to the order of the Temple, to be worn by the grand master in per- 

etuity. 

The lives of few men belonging to ancient or modern times, present so 
much that is chivalrous and romantic as the life of Sir Sidney Smith ; 
and it is a pleasure to feel that it is impossible to read a record of so 
much interest and importance as that compiled by Mr. John Barrow, 
without being thoroughly and deeply impressed with the conviction, that 
while he was a gallant and a brave man, he was also essentially a good 
man. 
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THE FAREWELL OF THE DAUPHINESS. 
BY MRS, ACTON TINDAL. 


These Lines were suggested by Monsieur Joseph Beaume’s beautiful picture on 
the same subject, now in the gallery of the Luxembourg in Paris. 


“ Madame La Dauphine se sentant a l’extrémité, en 1690, aprés une longue 
maladie suite de couches, envoie chercher Madame de Maintenon, ses enfants 
Louis de France, Duc de Bourgogne, Pére de Louis XV., Phillipe depuis Roi 
d’Espagne, et Charles Duc de Berri, leur donner la Benediction, et dit 4 Mon- 
seigneur de Berri en l’embrassant, ‘C’est de bon coeur quoique tu me coites la 
vie.’ ”"—Tiré des Archives de la Couronne. 


Like some fair flower whose petals pale 
Unfold near shadowing trees, 
Untinted by the summer suns, 
Fanned by no southern breeze, 
Yet in its pallor beautiful 
And sweet to sense and sight— 
So she who languished wearily 
On pillow’d down that night ! 


Silence and gloom through vast Versailles 
On hall and gallery lay ; 

Griefs crowded round the aged king, 
Death struck a royal prey ! 

Cold grew the hand that would have borne 
The fleurs-de-lis of France : 

And in the sports of Fontainbleau, 
And in the courtly dance, 

Her place was void, whose queenly form 
Those feverish pillows prest, 

Gems blazed no more around her, 
Nor swept her ermined vest. 

Alone the plumes funereal, 
The herald’s blazon’d show 

The pomps of royal sepulture, 
Remained for her below ! 

There, with the blest Viaticum, 
Stood lordly prelates by, 

There watch’d the grave De Maintenon, 
The king was sitting nigh ; 

Why were the eyes that sought to read, 
Reflected on her brow, 

The scarce formed wish, the bright caprice, 
Cold and averted now? 

Where was the ready winning smile ? 
The cringing supple knee ? 

Lady! thou only hadst to give 
The spirit God gave thee! 

And by thy favour none might win 
The smallest earthly boon. 

They laid thee out of sight and mind, 
And filled thy place full soon ! 


A pebble cast into the waves 
Disturbs the current’s flow, 

And parts it, for a second’s space, 
In passing swift below— 
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} And gentle ripplings o’er the face 
Of the broad waters run, 
Then all is o’er,—and merrily 
The waves flash in the sun! 
The green tree in the morning felled, 
Amid its leafy pride, 
Is scarce missed by the foresters Hy 
That pass at eventide! a 
The mosses climb the severed trunk, 
The woodland blossoms spring, 
The deer have found another shade, 
The blythe birds elsewhere sing— 
*Tis so with us,—when scarcely green 
The grass around the tomb, any 
Before the fair memorial flowers r 
Have time to bud and bloom, 
The tears dry up—remembrance fades— 
New hopes rise—other friends— 
Alas! alas! mortality 
On human love attends! 


But hark! upon the chamber’s hush 
A gentle murmur broke, 

They all bent anxiously to hear, 
The dying Princess spoke— 

A holy resignation beamed 
Upon her quiet face, 

The dying mortal seemed to wear 
The new-born angel’s grace— 

“ Oh bring my gentle children here— 
They cannot have forgot— 

With whom shall live my memory 
If they remember not? 

Another hand will now caress; 
They'll seek in stranger eyes 

The unsleeping love and tenderness 
That with the mother dies! 

My youngest scarce will smile on me* 
Ere I shall pass from earth— 

Alas! they only owe to me 
The doubtful boon of birth! 

And my short life’s best legacy 
Is that brief, simple prayer. 

The while I taught them morn and eve 
My faint hand pressed their hair— 

That first prayer bears on lark-like wings 
The balm and bloom of flowers, 

Meet offering for the Saviour’s shrine— 
Hyman of life’s waking powers! 

In fresh and bright exuberance, 
Unchecked by fear or doubt, 

As the fountain from the live rock, 
The child’s praise gusheth out— 

For the blessed faith of angels 
Dwells in the heart of youth; 

With love and hope are glowing 
The prayers of infant truth; 

With the holy and the beautiful 
The new-born soul is rife; 

Thro’ the prism of its innocence 
It looks on God and life! 


* Incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem.—Virg. Ecl, 4. 
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“On the beams of morn and even 
Perchance my form will rise, 
As a guardian spirit hovering 
Before my children’s eyes. 
All dim and fading, I shall seem 
Such as their young sight knew, 
With white lace shading my pale cheeks, 
And veins of sickly blue— 
And I'd rather be remembered 
By each dear child I bore— 
Thus—than amid my vanity, 
And courtly guise of yore,— : 
Heaven’s hopes amid death’s warnings writ 
Upon my dying brow; 
Ah! bring my gentle children here— 
’Tis best they see me now.” 
It seemed as tho’ a gleam of light 
Through the dark chamber went; 
Such light as down the mossy glades 
Of summer woods is sent; 
A gentle murmur rose—such tones 
We hear on banks of flowers, 
Low notes of music, like young birds 
Trying their new-born powers— 
For, to the doleful chamber came 
Three children, fair and gay, 
As ever wreath’d a garland bright 
To greet the month of May. 
Two noble boys stood hand in hand 
Beside their mother’s bed, 
And health, and hope, and beauty crown’d 
With glory each fair head ! 
They brought in arms the youngest-born, 
Glowing, and round, and strong, 
As poets feigned young Bacchus oft 
In old immortal song. 
In silence grave the children read, 
With curious awe, yet deep, 
A something in their mother’s face 
More still and stern than sleep. 
Life’s instinct whisper’d to their hearts 
The presence of its foe ; 
They recognised Death’s majesty, 
And bent in reverence low! . 
Sweet counsel gave she to her sons— 
Counsel the dying give— 
Who teach, from their experience, 
The living how to live ! 
She bade her sons be merciful, 
And worship God in truth, 
And give to Him the morning’s prime, 
‘The energies of youth. 
Folding them fast against her breast, 
She bade them seek that Friend, 
The Father of the fatherless, 
Whose mercy knows no end. 
Then turn'd she to the youngest-born— 
Ilim of the wide blue eye— 
“T bless thee with a good heart, babe, 
Though for thy life I die?’ 
































A SMUGGLER OF THE MODERN SCHOOL. 
A SKETCH TAKEN AT THE SEA-SIDE. 


By Wiuixiiam H. G. Kineston, Esa. 





HOW JOE RULLOCK DID THE REVENUE. 


Tue Pretty Polly was the fastest, the smartest, and the sweetest 
craft that sailed out of Fairport; so said Joe Rullock, and nobody had 
better right to say it, or better reason to know it, he being part owner of 
her, and having been master of her from the day her keel first touched 
the water. She was a cutter of no great size, for she measured only 
something between thirty and forty tons ; she had oe beam for her 
length, was sharp in the bows, rising slightly forward, and with a clean 
run; she was, in fact, a capital sea-boat, fit to go round the world if 
needs be—weatherly in a heavy sea and very fast in smooth water, though 
the nautical critics pronounced her counter too short for beauty; but Joe 
did not consider that point a defect, as it made her all the better for run- 
ning in foul weather, which was what he very frequently wanted her to 
do. She carried a whacking big mainsail with immense hoist in it, and 
the 4@@> well over the taffrail. Her big jib was a whopper with a ven- 
geance, and her foresail hoisted chock up to the block. She had a 
swinging gaff-topsail, very broad in the head, and a fy ae to set for 
running, with prodigious spread in it, so that give the Pretty Polly a 
good breeze, few were the craft of any thing like her own size she 
couldn’t walk away from. In fact, any body might have taken her for 
some dandified yacht rather than for a humble pilot-boat, which the 
number on her mainsail proclaimed her to be. Now the Pretty Polly, 
like other beauties, had her fair weather and her foul weather looks, her 
winter as well as her summer suit. She had her second, and third, and 
storm jibs, a trysail of heavy canvass, and even a second mainsail, with a 
shorter bomb to ship at times, while her standing and running rigging 
was as good as the best hemp and the greatest care could keep it, for ever 
inch of it was turned in under Joe’s inspection if not with his own as 
Joe Rullock loved his craft, as does every good sailor ; she was his care, 
his pride, his delight, mistress, wife, and friend. He would talk to her 
and talk of her by the hour together; he was never tired of praising 
her, of expatiating on her qualities, of boasting of her achievements; how 
she walked away from such a cutter,—how she weathered such a gale, 
—how she clawed off a lee-shore on such an occasion ; there was no end 
to what she had done and wasto do. She was, in truth, all in all to Joe, 
he was worthy of her and she was worthy of him, which reminds us that 
he himself is a word or two of description. He had little beauty, 
nor did he boast of it, for in figure he was nearly as broad as high, with 
a short, thick neck, and a turn up nose in the centre of his round fresh- 
coloured visage; but he had black sparkling eyes, fullof fun and humour, 
and a well-formed mouth with strong white teeth, which rescued his 
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countenance from being ugly, while an expression of firmness and bold- 
ness, with great good-nature, made him respected by all, and gained him 

lenty of friends. Joe sported a love-lock on each side of his face, with 
alittle tarpaulin hat stuck on the top of his head, a neat blue jacket, or 
a simple blue Guernsey frock, and an enormously large pair of Flushing 
trousers, with low shoes ; indeed, he was very natty in his dress, and 
although many people called him a smuggler—nor is there any use in 
denying that he was one—he did not look a bit like those cut-throat 
characters represented on the stage or in print-shops, with high boots, 
and red caps, and cloaks, and pistols, and hangers. Indeed, so far from 
there being any thing of the ruffian about him, he looked and considered 
himself a very honest fellow. He cheated nobody, for though he broke 
the revenue laws systematically and regularly, he had, perhaps, persuaded 
himself, by a course of reasoning not at all peculiar to himself, that there 
was no harm in so doing ; possibly, he had an idea that those laws were 
bad laws, and injurious to the country ; so out of the evil, as he could not 
remedy it, he ysis to pluck that rosebud—profit—to his own 
pocket. Remember that we are not at all certain that he actually did 
reason as we have suggested ; we are, we confess, rather inclined to sus- 

ect that he found the occupation profitable ; that he had been engaged 
in it from his earliest days, and therefore followed it without further 
troubling his head about its lawfulness or unlawfulness. So much for Joe 
Rullock and his cutter the Pretty Polly. 

His crew were a bold set of fellows, staunch to him and true to each 
other ; indeed, most of them, as is usual, had a share in the vessel, and all 
were interested in the success of her undertakings ; they were quiet, 
peaceable, and orderly men ; their rule was never to fight, the times 
were too tranquil for such work, and a running noose before their eyes 
was not a pleasant prospect. They trusted entirely to their wit and 
their heels for success, and provided one cargo in three could be safely 
landed, they calculated on making a remunerating profit. 

The days when armed smuggling craft, with a hundred hands on 
board bid defiance to royal cruisers, had long passed by, for we are re- 
ferring to a period within the last six or eight years only, during the 
last days of smuggling. Now the contraband trade is chiefly carried on 
in small open boats, or fishing craft, affording a very precarious subsistence 
to those who still engage in it. After what has been said it may be con- 
fessed that the Pretty Polly was chiefly employed in smuggling, though 
her oper, and, indeed, very frequent occupation was that of a pilot- 
vessel. 

Now we must own that in those days we did not feel a proper and 
correct hatred of smugglers and their doings ; the dangers they expe- 
rienced, the daring and talent they displayed in their calling, used, in 
spite of our better reason, to attract our admiration, and to raise them 
to the dignity of petty heroes in our imagination. The dishonest mer- 
chant, the dealer in contraband goods, the encourager of crime, was the 
aes Mek ye - os measure of our contempt and dislike. He 
who, skulking quietly on shore, without fear or danger h 
of the bold seaman’: toils,” Pe td tie oe 

Fairport, to which the Pretty Polly belonged, is a neat little 
town at the mouth of a small river on the southern coast of Eng- 
land. The entrance to the harbour is guarded by an old castle, 
with a few cannon on the top of it, and was garrisoned by a super- 
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annuated gunner, his old wife and his pretty grand-daughter, who per- 
formed most efficiently all the duties in the fortress, such as sweeping it 
clean, mopping out the guns, and shutting the gates at night. Serjeant 
Ramrod was a good specimen of a fine old soldier, and certainly when 
seeing his portly figure and Pp wee carriage, and listening to his con- 
versation, one might suppose that he held a higher rank than it had ever 
been his fate to reach. He had seen much service, been engaged in 
numerous expeditions in various parts of the world, and went through 
the whole of the Peninsula war ; indeed, had merit its due reward, he 
should, he assured his friends, be a general instead of a serjeant, and so 
being rather an admirer of his, we are also apt to think—but then when has 
merit its due reward? What an extraordinary hoisting up and haulin 
down there would be to give every man his due! Serjeant Ramro 
always went by the name of the Governor of Fairport Castle, and we 
suspect rather liked the title. He was, in truth, much better off than 
the governors of half the castles in the world, though he did not think 
so himself ; he had no troops, certainly, to marshal or drill, but then he 
had no rounds to make or complaints to hear, and his little garrison, 
composed of his wife and grandchild, never gave him a moment’s un- 
easiness, while he might consider himself almost an independent ruler, 
so few and far between were the visits of his superior officers. 

The town of Fairport consists of a long street, with a few off-shoots, 
containing some sixty houses or so, inhabited by pilots, fishermen, and 
other seafaring characters, two or three half-pay naval officers, a few 
casual visitors in the summer months, a medical man or two, and a pro- 
portionate number of shopkeepers. The castle stands at one end of the 
town close to the mouth of the river, the tide of which sweeps round 
under its walls, where there is always water sufficient to float a boat even 
at low tide. In the walls of the castle are a few loop-holes and a small 
postern-gate or port to hoist in stores, and close to it is a quay, the chief 
landing-place of the town. Here a revenue officer is stationed night 
and day to prevent smuggling, though there are certain angles of the 
castle wall which he cannot overlook from his post. This description we 
must beg our readers to remember. 

One fine morning, soon after daybreak in the early part of the year, 
Joe Rullock and his crew appeared on Fairport quay with their pea-jackets 
and bundles under their arms, and jumping into their boat pulled on 
board the Pretty Polly. Her sails were loosened and hoisted in a trice, 
the breeze took her fore-sail, the main-sail next filled, the jib sheet was 
flattened aft, and slipping from her moorings she slowly glided towards 
the mouth of the river. The jib sheet was, however, immediately after 
let go, the helm was put down, and about she came—in half a minute 
more, so narrow is the channel, that she was again about, and at least six 
tacks had she to make before she could weather the westernmost spit at 
the entrance of the harbour, and stand clear out to sea. 

“ T wonder which of the French ports she’s bound to now,” observed 
a coast-guard man to a companion Cw had just joined him on the little 
quay close to the castle. “ After some of her old tricks, I warrant.” 

“ We shall have to keep a sharp look out after him, or he'll double on 
us, you may depend on it,” replied the other, “ Joe Rullock’s a difficult 
chap to circumvent, and one needs to be up early in the morning to find 
him snoozing.” 
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« More reason we shouldn’t go to sleep ourselves, Ben,” said the first 
speaker, “I must report the sailing of the Pretty Polly to the inspect- 
ing commander, that he may send along the coast to give notice that 
she’s out. Captain Sturney would = not a little to catch the Pretty 
Polly, and he’s told Joe that he’ll nab her:some day.” 

“ What did Joe say to that?” 

«“ Oh, he laughed and tried to look inaocent, and answered that he 
was welcome to her if he ever found her with a tub of spirits, or a bale 
of tobacco in her.” ; 

“T’ll tell you, though, who'd give his right hand and something more, 
to boot, to catch master Joe himself, or I’m very much mistaken. 

* Who's that?” : 

“ Why, Lieutenant Hogson, to be sure. You see he has set his eyes on 
little Margaret Ramrod, the old gunner’s grandchild, but she don't like 
him, though he’is a naval officer, and won't have any thing to say to him, 
and he has found out that Joe is sweet in that quarter, and suspects that 
if it weren’t for him, he himself should have more favour. Now, if he 
could get Joe out of the way, the game would be in his own hands.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? Well I think the little girl is right, for Joe is a 
good fellow, though he does smuggle a bit, and as for Lieutenant Hog- 
son, though he is our officer, the less we say about him the better.” 

While this conversation was going on, the Pretty Polly had reached 
down abreast of the quay, when Rullock, who was at the helm, waved his 
hand to the coast-guard men, they in return wishing him a pleasant 
voyage and a safe return. 

“ Thank ye,” answered Joe, laughing, for he and his opponents were on 
excellent terms. “ Thank ye, and remember, keep a bright look out for 
me.” 

The cutter then passed so close to the castle, that her boom almost 
= its time-worn walls. Joe looked up at the battlements, and there 

e saw a bright young face, with a pair of sparkling eyes, gazing down 
upon him. Joe took off his tarpaulin hat and waved it. 

“T'll not forget your commission, Miss Margaret. My respects to 
your grandfather,” he sang out. 

There was not time to say more before the cutter shot out of hearing. 
The flutter of a handkerchief was the answer, and as long as a human 
figure was visible on the ram Joe saw that Mistress Margaret was 
watching him. Now, it must be owned, that it was only of late Joe had 
yielded to the tender passion, and it would have puzzled him to say how 
it was. He had been accustomed to bring over trifling presents to the 
little girl, and had ingratiated himself with the old soldier, by the gift now 
and then of a few bottles of real cogniac, but he scarcely suspected that 
his Pretty Polly, his fast sailing craft, had any rival in his affections. 

The day after the Pretty Polly sailed, Margaret was seated at her 
work, and the old dame sat spinning in their little parlour in the 
castle, while Mr. Ramrod was ing his usual walk on the quay, when 
a loud tap was heard at the door. 
ar Come in,” said the dame, and Lieutenant Hogson made his appear- 

ce. : 

Now, although by no means a favourite guest, he was, from his rank 
and office, always welcomed politely, and M t jumped up and wiped 
a chair, while the dame begged him to be seated. iis appearance was not 
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prepossessing, for his face was pock-marked, his hair was coarse and scanty, 

and sundry potations deep and strong had added a ruddy hue to the tip 

of his nose, while his figure was broad and ungainly. He threw himself 
into a chair, as if he felt himself perfectly at home. ‘ Ah, pretty Mar- 

garet! bright and smiling as ever, I see. How I envy your happy 

disposition,” he began. 

“Yes, sir, I'm fond of laughing,” said Margaret, demurely. 

“So I see. And how’s grandfather ?” 

“Here he comes to answer for himself, sir,” said Margaret, as old 
Ramrod appeared, and, welcoming his guest, placed a bottle and some 
glasses before him, while Margaret brought a jug of hot water and some 
sugar. The eyes of the lieutenant twinkled as he saw the preparations. 

“Not much duty paid on this, I suspect, Mr. Ramrod,” he observed, 
as he smacked his lips after the first mouthful. 

“Can't say, sir. They say that the revenue does not benefit from any 
that’s drunk in Fairport.” “ 

“A gift of our friend Rullock’s, probably,” hazarded the officer. 

“ Can't say, sir; several of my friends make me a little present now and 
then. I put no mark on them,” 

“Oh, all right, I don’t ask questions,” said the lieutenant. “ By-the- 
bye, I find that the Pretty Polly has started on another trip.” 

“So I hear, sir,” said Ramrod. 

“Can you guess where she’s gone, Miss Margaret ?” asked the officer. 

“ Piloting, 1 suppose sir,” answered the maiden, blushing. 

“Oh, ay, yes, of course, but didn’t he talk of going anywhere on 
the French coast ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Margaret, “ he said he thought he might just look 
in at Cherbourg.” 

“ And how soon did he say he would be back ?” asked the officer. 

* In four or five days, sir,” said Margaret. 

The lieutenant was delighted with the success of his interrogations, 
and at finding the maiden in so communicative a mood, so mixing a 
stiffer tumbler of grog than before to heighten his own wits, he continued, 
“ Now, my good girl, I don’t ask you to tell me any thing to injure our 
friend Rullock, but did he chance to let drop before you where he pro- 
posed to make his land-fall on his return—you understand, where he 
intended to touch first before he brings the Pretty Polly into Fairport ?”’ 

‘“‘ Dear me, I did hear him talk of looking into Bay; and he told 
Denman, and Jones, and Tigtop, and several others, to be down there,” 
answered Margaret, with the greatest simplicity. 

“J don’t think the girl knows what she’s talking of Mr. Hogson,” in- 
terposed old Ramrod, endeavouring to silence his grand-daughter. “ But 
of course any thing she has Jet drop, you won’t make use of, sir.” 

* Oh! dear, no, of course not, my good friend,” answered Mr. Hogson, 
“T merely asked for curiosity's sake. But I must wish you good after- 
noon. I have my duties to attend to—duty before pleasure, you know, 
Mr. Ramrod. Good-bye, Miss Margaret, my ocean lily—a good after- 
noon to you, old hero of a hundred fights ;” and, gulping down the 
contents of his tumbler, with no very steady steps the officer took his 
leave. 

As soon as. he si Sat Ramrod scolded his grandchild for her im- 
prudence in speaking of Rullock’s _— 
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“You don’t know the injury you may have done him,” he added ; 
“ but it never does to trust a female with what you don’t want known. 

“ Perhaps not, grandfather,” said Margaret, smiling archly. “ But 
Joe told me that I might just let it fall, if I had an opportunity, that he 
was going to run a crop at —— Bay, and I could not resist the temp- 
tation, when Mr. Hogson asked me, thinking I was so simple all the 
time. I’m sure, however, 1 wish that Joe would give over smuggling 
altogether. It’s very wrong, I tell him, and very dangerous ; but he 
promises me that if he can but secure two more cargoes, he'll give it up 
altogether. I’m sure I wish he would.” 

“So do I, girl, with all my heart ; for it does not become me, an 
officer of the government, to associate with one who constantly breaks 
the laws ; but yet, I own it, I like the lad, and wish him well.” 

Margaret did not express her sentiments ; but the bright smile on her 
lips betrayed feelings which she happily had never been taught the 
necessity of controlling. 

Mr. Hogson esteemed himself a very sharp officer; and, as he quitted 
the castle, he congratulated himself on his acuteness in discovering 
Rullock’s plans. He had spies in various directions, or rather, people 
whom he fancied were such, though every one of them was well known 
to the smugglers, and kept in pay by them. By them the information 
he had gained from Margaret was fully corroborated, and accordingly he 
gave the necessary orders to watch for the cutter at the spot indicated, 
while he collected a strong body of men to seize her cargo as soon as the 
smugglers attempted to run it. Elis arrangements were made with con- 
siderable judgment, and could not, he felt certain, fail of success, having 
stationed signal-men on every height in the neighbourhood of —— 
Bay, to give the earliest notice of the smugglers’ approach. As soon as 
it was dark, he himself, with the main body of coast-guard men, all well 
armed, set off by different routes, to remain in ambush near the spot. 
While they lay Sr they heard several people pass them on their way 
to the shore, whom they rightly conjectured were those whose business it 
was to carry the tubs and bales up the cliffs to their hides, as soon as 
landed. The night was very dark, for there was no moon, and the sky 
was cloudy; and though there was a strong breeze, there was not suf- 
ficient sea on to prevent a landing; in fact, it was just the night the 
smugglers would take advantage of. Mr. Hogson, having stationed his 
men, buttoned up his pea-jacket, and drawing his south-wester over his 
ears, set off along the shore to reconnoitre. He rubbed his hands with 
satisfaction when he perceived a number of people collected on the beach, 
and others approaching from various directions. 

“ I'm pretty sure of forty or fifty pounds at least,” he muttered, “ and 
if [ can but nab Master Joe himself, I'll soon bring his coy sweetheart 
to terms, I warrant. Ah! the cutter must be getting in with the land, 
or these people would not be assembling yet.” 

_Just then a gleam of bright light shot forth from the cliffs, at no great 
distance from where he was standing ; it was answered by the gleam of 
a lantern from the sea, which was instantly again obscured. He watched 
with intense anxiety, without moving for some minutes, when he thought 
that he observed two dark objects glancing over the waters towards the 
shore. His difficulty was to select the proper moment for his attack. 
It he appeared too soon, the people on shore would give notice, and the 
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boats would return to the cutter; if he did not reach them directly after 
they touched the shore, he knew from experience, that he should cer- 
tainly find them empty, a minute or two suflicing to carry off the whole 
cargo. At last he had no doubt that the smugglers were at hand; and, 
as fast as his legs could carry him, he hurried back to bring up his men. 

We must now return to the Pretty Polly. Besides Joe RKullock, the 
crew of the cutter consisted of Dick Davis, Tom Figgit, and Jack Callo- 
way, as thorough seamen as were ever collected together, and all of 
them licensed pilots for the Channel, each having a share in the craft: 
then there were besides them, twice this number of men, shipped on 
certain occasions, who, though they received a share of the profits, had 
no property in her. Joe had determined to run great risks this voyage, 
in the hopes of making large profits, and had invested a large part of his 
property in the venture, which his agent had prepared ready for shipment 
at Cherbourg. The wind shifted round to the nor’ard, and the Pretty 
Polly had a quick run across the Channel. The evening of the day she 
left Fairport, she was riding at anchor in the magnificent harbour of 
Cherbourg. As soon as they arrived, he and his mates went on shore, 
and the agent, not expecting him that evening, being out of the way, 
they betook themselves to a café on the quay, overlooking the harbour. 
Joe always made himself at home wherever he went, and although he 
had no particular aptitude for learning languages, he managed, without 
any great difficulty, to carry on a conversation in French, and his 
thorough good-nature and ready fund of humour, gained him plenty of 
friends among the members of the great nation. 

The house of entertainment into which the Englishmen walked, is 
entitled “ La Café de la Grande Nation.” The room was large, and 
had glass doors opening on the quay, through which a view of the har- 
bour was porwr It was full of little round tables, with marble slabs, 
surrounded with chairs, and the walls were ornamented with glowing 
pictures of naval engagements, in which the tricolour floated proudly at 
the mast-heads of most of the ships, while a few crippled barks, with 
their masts shot away, and their sails in tatters, had the British ensign 
trailing in the water. The prospect before them was highly picturesque. 
Directly in front was an old tower, the last remnant of the ancient walls 
of Cherbourg. Beyond, spread out before them, was the broad expanse 
of its superb harbour, capable of containing all the fleets of France. In 
the centre, where labourers were busily at work, was the breakwater, the 
intended rival of Plymouth, one entrance guarded by the fort of 
Querqueville, the other by that of Pelee; and on the western shore, 
guarded by numerous ranges of batteries, was the naval arsenal and 
dockyard, the pride of the people of Cherbourg, and which, when 
finished, is intended to surpass any thing of the kind possessed by the 
perfide Anglais. 

Joe and his friends, having ordered some eau de vie and water, and 
lighted their cigars, took their seats near the door. They did not stand 
much on ceremony in passing their remarks on all they saw, particularly 
at the men-of-war’s men who were strolling about the town. 

“ My eyes, Dick,” exclaimed Tom Figgit, “look at them fellows with 
their red waistcoats and tight jackets, which look as if they were made 
for lads half their size, and their trousers with their sterns in the fore 
part. Just fancy them going aloft.” 
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«They are rum enough; but, to my mind, not such queer-looking chaps 
as the sodgers,” answered Dick. 
“Do you know, Dick, that I’ve often thought that a Frenchman must 
be cast out of quite a different mould to an Englishman. The clothes of 
one never would fit t’other. It has often puzzled me to account for it.” 

“Why, Tom, it would puzzle one if one had to account for all the 
strange things in the world,” answered the other. “ You might just as 
well ask why all the women about here wear caps as big as balloons ; 
they couldn't tell themselves, I warrant.” 

Just then their conversation was broken off, that they might listen to 
Joe, who had entered into a warm discussion with the boatswain, or some 
such officer of one of the French ships of war on the relative qualities of 
their respective navies. The salle was full at the time of naval and mili- 
tary officers of inferior grades, douaniers, gens-d’armes, and worthies of a 
similar stamp, all smoking, and spitting, and gesticulating, and talking 
together. 

“Comment, Monsieur Roulac,”’ said the Frenchman; “ do you mean to 
say that you have got an arsenal as large as le notre de Cherbourg in 
the whole of England ?” 

“I don't know how that may be,” answered Joe, quietly, “‘ Portsmouth 
isn’t small, and Plymouth isn’t small, but perhaps we don’t require them 
so big. We get our enemies to build ships for us.” 

“ Bah,” exclaimed the Frenchman, shrugging his shoulders; “les per- 
fides!” 

Just then a fine frigate was seen rounding Point Querqueville. Like 
a stately swan slowly she glided through the water till, when she ap- 
proached the town her rigging was crowded with men, her courses were 
clewed up, her topsails and top-gallant sails were furled, and she swang 
round to her anchor. She was a model of symmetry aud beauty, and the 
Frenchmen looked on with admiration. 

“There,” exclaimed Joe’s friend, “n’est-ce pas que c’est belle? Have 
you got a ship in the whole English navy like her?” 

“ | don’t know,” answered Joe, innocently. “ But if there came a war, 
we very soon should, I can tell you.” 

“Comment?” said the Frenchman. 

** Why you see, monsieur, we should have she.” 

“ Sare !” exclaimed half-a-dozen Frenchmen, starting up and drawing 
their swords. ‘* Do you mean to insult La Grande Nation'?” 

Whereupon Tom Figgit and Dick Davis, though they did not exactly 
comprehend the cause of offence, jumped up also, and prepared for a 
skirmish, which might have ended somewhat seriously for the three Eng- 
lishmen had not Joe's agent at that moment appeared and acted as a 
pacificator between them, Joe assuring them that he had no intention of 
insulting them or any one of their nation, and that he had merely said 
what he thought would be the case. 

Joe did not spend a longer time than was absolutely necessary at Cher- 
bourg,and as soon as he got his cargo on board, the Pretty ‘Polly was 
once more under weigh for England. Her hold was stowed with much 
valuable merchandise, chiefly silks, laces, and spirits. She had also on 
deck a number of empty tubs, and a few bales filled with straw. As 
soon as he had got clear of the land, the wind, which had at first been 
southerly, shifted to the south-west, and it soon came on to blow very 
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fresh. This he calculated would bring him upon the English coast at 
too early an hour for his purposes, so when he had run about two-thirds 
of his distance, he lay-to, with his foresail to windward, waiting for the 
approach of ae 

As he walked the deck of his little vessel, with Tom Figgit by his 
side, he every now and then broke into a low quiet laugh. At last he 

ve vent to his thoughts in words. 

‘‘ If we don’t do the revenue this time, Tom, say I’m no better than 
one of them big-sterned mounsieurs. What a rage that dirty spy, Hog- 
son, will be in. Ha, ha, ha. It’s a pleasure to think of it.” 

Tom fully participated in all his leader's sentiments, and by their 
light-he gaiety one might have supposed that they had some amus- 
ing frolic in view, instead of an undertaking full of peril to their personal 
liberty and property. All this time a man was stationed at the mast-head 
to keep a look-out in every direction, that no revenue cruiser should approach 
them without due notice, to enable them to get out of her way. 

We must now return to Lieutenant Hogson. As soon as he felt 
certain that the boats had landed, he hurried down with his men to the 
beach. His approach was apparently not perceived, and while the smug- 
glers were actively engaged in loading themselves with tubs and bales of 
goods, he was among them. 

“ Stand and deliver, in the king’s name,” he shouted out, collaring the 
first smuggler he could lay hands on; his men following his example. 

For a moment the smugglers appeared to be panic-struck by the sud- 
denness of the attack; but soon recovering themselves, as many as were 
at liberty threw down their loads and made their escape. 

** Seize the boats,” he added. ‘ Here, take charge of this prisoner.” 
And rushing into the water, he endeavoured to capture the boat nearest 
to him; but just as he had got his hand on her gunnel, the people 
in her, standing up with their oars in their hands, gave her so Seas 
a shove, that, lifting on the next wave, she glided out into deep water 
while he fell with his face into the surf, from which he had some 
difficulty in recovering himself with a thorough drenching; the other 
boat getting off in the same manner. In the meantime, signals had been 
made by the revenue men stationed on the neighbouring heights, that 
the expected run had been attempted, and the coast-guard officers and 
their people from the nearest stations hurried up to participate in the cap- 
ture. Some came by land, while others launched their boats in the hopes 
of cutting off the Pretty Polly in case she should not have discharged 
the whole of her cargo. 

With muffled oars and quick strokes they pulled across the bay; but if 
they expected to catch Joe Rullock or the Pretty Polly, they certainly were 
disappointed; for although they pulled about in every direction till daylight, 
not a sign or trace of her did they discover. Not so unfortunate, how- 
ever, was Lieutenant Hogson, for, although he did not capture his rival, 
he made a large seizure of tubs, and several bales of silk as he supposed, 
and a considerable number of prisoners, which would altogether brin 
him in no small amount of prize-money. One prisoner he made afford 
him considerable satisfaction. It was no other than Tom Figgit, who, 
having jumped out of the boat with a tub on his back, was seized before 
he had time to disengage himself from his load, and this, with many a 


grimace, he was now compelled to carry. 
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“I hope you’ve made up your mind for a year in Winchester Gaol, 
Master Tom,” said Mr. Hogson, holding a lantern up to his face. “ It 
isn’t the first time you've seen its inside, I warrant.” 5 

“ It would be though, and what’s more, I intend to spend my Christ- 
mas with my wife and family,” answered Tom, doggedly. 

The prisoners were now collected, and marched up to the nearest coast- 
guard station, but there were so many tubs and bales that the coast-guard 
men were obliged to load themselves heavily with them, for it was found, 
that should only a small guard be left to take charge of them, the smug- 

lers would carry them off. The wind whistled coldly, the rain came 
, mee in torrents, and the revenue people and their prisoners had a very 
disagreeable march through the mud up to the station, Tom Figgit being 
the only person who retained his spirits and his temper—though he grumbled 
in a comical way at being compelled to carry a tub for other people, and 
insisted that he should retain it for his trouble at the end of his jour- 
ney. When he reached the guard-house, he aay tumbled the tub off his 
shoulders, and down it came on the ground with so heavy a blow that it 
was stove in. The names of the prisoners were now taken down in due 
form, and they were told they must be locked up till they could be carried 
before a magistrate, and be committed to goal for trial. As soon as the 
officer had done speaking, 

Please, sir,” said Tom, “ there’s one of the tubs leaking dreadfully, 
and if it isn’t looked to, it will all have run out before the morning ; 
though for the matter of that, it doesn’t smell much like spirits.” 

“ Bring me a glass,” said the lieutenant, who, wet and cold, was long- 
ing to have a drop of spirits; “ I'll soon pass an opinion on your eau de 
vie, Master Tom.” 

Tom smiled, but said nothing, while one of the men brought a glass 
and broached the leaky tub. 

“ Show a light here,” said Tom; “ well, I can’t say as how it’s got 
much of the smell of spirits--hang me, if I can make it out.” 

Tom filled the glass, and, with a profound bow, worthy of a Mandarin, 
presented it to the officer. Lieutenant Hogson was thirsty, and, without 
even smelling the potion, he gulped it down. 

‘* Salt water, by George!” he exclaimed, furiously, spitting and splut- 
tering it out with all his might, and giving every expression to his dis~ 


st. 
Tom, ~—— of the respect due to a king’s officer, burst into a fit of 
uproarious laughter. 


“ Well, I warned you, sir. I told you there was something odd about 
it—ha, ha, ha—and now you find what I said was true—ha, * ha.” 

“‘ What do you mean, you scoundrel ?” cried the lieutenant, stamping 
furiously ; “ how dare you play such a trick ?” 

“ Nothing, sir, nothing,” answered Tom, coolly ; “ you see I should 
have been very much surprised, if there had been any thing else but 
salt-water ; for, you see, we was bringing those tubs on shore, full of sea- 
water, for a poor old lady, who lives some way inland, and her doctors 
ordered her to try sea-bathing on the coast of rf rance, but as she couldn't 
go there herself, you see, she has the water carried all the way from there 
to here. It’s a fancy she has, but it’s very natural and regular, and we 
get well paid for it, sir.” 


“Do you, Master Tom, actually expect me to believe such a pack of 
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gross lies?” stammered out the lieutenant, as well as his rage would let 
him, 

“T don’t know, sir,” answered the smuggler; “ some people believe one 
thing, some another, and I hope you won't think of keeping us here any 
longer, seeing as how we've done nothing against the law in landing tubs 
of salt water for old Missis Grundy up at Snigses farm, sir. You may 
just go and ax her if what I says isn’t as true as gospel. It might be the 
death of her if she didn’t get her salt water to bathe in, you know, sir.” 

“Old Missis Grundy, I never heard of her before,” exclaimed the lieu- 
tenant, growing every moment more angry, “and Snigses farm, where's 
that, I should like to know ?” 

‘“‘ Why, sir, you see it’s two or three miles off, and rather a difficult 
road to find,” answered Tom, winking at his companions ; you first go 
up the valley, then you turn down by Waterford Mill, next you keep up 
by Dead Man’s Lane, and across Carver’s Field, and that will bring you 
about a quarter of the distance.” 

“ Why, you scoundrel,” exclaimed the lieutenant, who recognised the 
names of these places, and knew them to be wide apart, “ you impudent 
rogue, you, why, you are laughing at me.” 

‘‘Oh no, sir,” answered Tom, demurely, pulling a lock which hung 
from his bullet-shaped head, ‘ couldn’t think of laughing at you ; besides, 
sir, you knows one can’t always make one’s face as long as a grave-digger’s 
apprentice’s.” 

“ T'll make it long enough before I’ve done with you, Master Tom, let 
me tell you,” exclaimed the officer. ‘ Now let us see what are in those 
other casks and bales.” 

“What all them that your people have had the trouble of carrying up 
here?”’ cried Tom; “ lord, sir, the tubs, of course, is all full of salt water, 
too, for Missis Grundy.” 

“We shall soon see that, my fine fellow,” answered the officer, think- 
ing Tom had only told the tale to annoy him; but to make sure, seizing 
a gimlet, with his own hands he broached tub after tub, his face elongatin 
as he proceeded, and the visions of his prize-money graduall ar | 
from his eyes. Tom, and the other smugglers looking on all the time 
with a derisive smile curling their lips, though prudence prevented their 
saying any thing which might further exasperate the lieutenant. 

At last, with an angry oath, he threw down the gimlet. They one and 
all contained nothing more potent than salt water. He then, with eager 
haste, anticipating disaster, tore open the bales. They were composed 
solely of straw and a little packing cloth. 

“Them be life-buoys, sir,” said Tom, quietly, “we carries them now 
always, by the recommendation of the Humane Society.” 

The smugglers now burst into fits of laughter at the rage and disa 
pointment of the outwitted officer, and even his own men could scarcely 
restrain their tittering at his extravagances. There was, however, not a 
shadow of excuse for detaining the smugglers. They had a full right to 
land empty tubs and life-buoys at any hour of the night, and they had not 
offered the slightest resistance when captured by the coast- . In 
fact, as Tom expressed it while narrating his adventures with high glee to 
Joe Rullock, they fairly did the revenue. 

The next morning, the Pretty Polly appeared beating up toward 
Fairport, and before noon she was at her moorings, and Joe was exhibit- 
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ing a variety of pretty presents to the delighted eyes of Miss Margaret 
Ramrod. Rumours were not long in reaching her ears that one of the 
largest runs which had been known for ages had been made on the coast 
at some little distance from Fairport, the very night Lieutenant Hogson 
seized the tubs of salt-water; and Joe confessed that he had only one more 
trip to make before he settled for life. 

We need not detail the events of the next few days in the quiet town 
of Fairport. Those we have narrated served for conversation to the good 
people for full nine days, and during that time poor Mr. Hogson never 
once ventured to show his face inside the castle walls, for he had a strong 
suspicion, though an unjust one, that pretty Mistress Margaret had some- 
thing to do with his disappointment. For her credit, however, we are 
certain that she was innocent of any intentional falsehood. Joe suspected 
that Mr. Hogson would attempt to pump her, so, as we have seen the 
contents of a bucket of water thrown down a ship's pump to make it suck, 
Joe took care that the lieutenant should get something for his pains, by 
telling the young lady to answer, if she was asked, that she had heard 
him say that he intended landing at Bay. 

For the three following weeks Joe Rullock contrived to spend several 
days on shore in the society of Serjeant Ramrod’s family, though the 
Pretty Polly during that time made several trips down Channel, and 
was very successful in falling in with some large East Indiamen, the 
pilotage money of which was considerable ; and besides that she landed 
several rich passengers who paid well, so that Joe was rapidly becoming 
a wealthy man. He would have been wise to stick to his lawful and re- 
gular calling ; but there was so much excitement in smuggling, and the 
profits of one trip were so much more than he could gain in several 
winters’ hard toil, that he could not resist the temptation. Had he taken 
the trouble of comparing himself with others, he would, we suspect, 
have considered himself a more honest man than the railroad speculators 
of the present day. 

It was again the last quarter of the moon and the nights were getting 
dark, when the Pretty Polly once more left her moorings in Fairport 
harbour. Now it must not be supposed that she ran over at once to the 
coast of France, and taking in a cargo, returned as fast as she could to 
England. Joe was not so green as to do that. He, on the contrary, 
as before, cruised about the Channel till he had put two of his pilots 
on board different vessels, and, to disarm suspicion, they took very good 
care to present themselves at Fairport as soon after their return as pos- 
sible ; and even Mr. Hogson began to fear that there was very little pros- 
pect of making prize-money by capturing the Pretty Polly, or of 
wreaking his vengeance on Joe. 

As soon as the last ship into which he had put a pilot was out of sight, 
Joe shaped his course for Cherbourg, where he found a cargo of tubs 
ready for him, but he this time did not take any silks in his venture. In 
a few hours he was again on his way across the Channel. The weather 
was very favourable. Now some people would suppose that we mean to 
say there was a clear sky, a smooth sea, and a gentle breeze. Far from 
it. It blew so fresh that it might almost be called half a gale of wind ; 
the clouds chased each other over the sky, and threatened to obscure even 
the stars, which might shed a tell-tale light on the world, and there was 


a heavy sea running ; in truth, it gave every promise of being a dirty 
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night. Nothing, however, in this sublunary world can be depended on 
except woman’s love, and that is durable as adamant, true as the pole- 
star, and unequalled. The Pretty Polly was about fifteen miles from 
the land, and Joe and Tom Figgit were congratulating themselves on 
the favourable state of the weather, when the breeze began to fall and 
veer about, and at last shifted round to about east-south-east. Gradually 
the sea went down, the clouds cleared off, and the sun shone forth from 
the blue sky bright and warm. 

“‘ Now this is what I call a do,” exclaimed Tom Figgit, in a tone of 
discontent. ‘‘ Who'd have thought it? Here were we expecting the 
finest night Heaven ever made for a run at this time of the year, and 
now I shouldn’t be surprised that there won't be a cloud in the sky just 
as we ought to be putting the things on shore.” 

“It can’t be helped, Tom,” answered Joe; “our good-luck has not 
done with us yet, depend on it.” 

“T wish I was sure of it,” replied Tom, who was in a desponding 
mood ;—he had taken too much cogniac the night before. “Remember 
the story about the pitcher going too often to the well getting a cracked 
nose. Now, captain, if I was you I’d just about ship and run back to 
Cherbourg till the weather thickens again. We should lay our 
course. 

“Gammon, Tom. What’s the matter with you?” exclaimed Joe. 
“ One would suppose that you had been and borrowed one of your wife’s 
petticoats, and was going to turn old woman.” 

‘‘You know, captain, that I’ve very little of an old woman about 
me, and that it’s for you I’m afeared more than for myself,” replied Tom, 
in a reproachful tone. “A year in gaol and the loss of a few pounds is 
the worst that could happen to me, while you would lose the vessel and 
cargo, and something else you lay more value on than either, I suspect.” 

“Well, well, old boy, we'll be guided by reason,” said Joe. “We 
won’t run any unnecessary risks, depend on it. I'll just take a squint round 
with the glass to make sure that no cruiser has crept up to us with this 
shift of wind.” 

Saying this, Joe carefully swept the horizon with his telescope, but 
for some time it rested on nothing but the dancing sea and the distant land. 
At last, however, hiseye caught a glimpse of what, tohim, appeared a 
very suspicious-looking sail dead to windward. 

‘What do you make her out to be?” he asked, handing the glass to 
Tom Figgit, and pointing towards the sail, which appeared no bigger 
than a sea-gull’s wing gleaming in the rays of the sun. Tom took a long 
look at her. 

“She’s a big cutter, and no mistake,” he answered, still keeping his 
eye to the tube. “ And what’s more, she’s standing this way, and coming 
up hand over hand with a fresh breeze. _I don’t like the cut of her jib.” 

‘« Let’s have another squint at her,” said Joe, taking the glass from the 
mate’s hand, then letting it come down suddenly, and giving a slap on his 
thigh, he exclaimed, “ You are right, Tom, by wee» and what’s more, 
if 1 don’t mistake by the way her gaff top-sail stands, she’s the Ranger 
cutter, which we gave the go-by in the winter, and they've vowed ven- 
geance against us ever since.” 


Davis and Calloway then gave their opinion, which coincided with the 
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rest, nor did there appear to be any doubt that the proaching: vessel 
was the Ranger. 

The wind, as we said, had fallen, but there was still a considerable 
swell, the effects of the past gale, which made the little vessel pitch and 
tumble about, and considerably retarded her progress. Joe now scanned 
his own sails thoroughly to see that they drew well, and then glanced his 
eye over the side of the cutter to judge how fast she was going through 
the water. He was far from satisfied with the result of his observations. 

“It won't do,” he remarked, “ we must be up slick, and run for it, or 
she’ll be overhauling us before dark. If we was blessed with the breeze 
she’s got, we wouldn’t mind her.—Rig out the square sail boom, bend on 
the square-sail. Come, bear a hand, my hearties, be quick about it. 
None of us have much fancy for atwelvemonth in Winchester gaol, I sup- 
pose. That'll do; now hoist away.” 

And himself setting an example of activity, the helm being put up, the 
main sheet was eased off,’a large square-sail set, and the cutter dead before 
the wind, was running away from her supposed enemy. The square top- 
sail was next hoisted, nt every stitch of canvass she could carry was 
clapped on, and under the influence of the returning breeze,the Pretty Polly 
danced merrily over the waters, though not at all approaching to the 
speed her impatient crew desired. Tom Figgit shook his head. 

“T thought it would be so,’’ he muttered, “ I knowed it when I seed 





the wind dropping. Well, if it weren't for Joe, and to see that b d 
coast-guarder, Hogson, a grinning at us, and rubbing his paws with de- 


light, I shouldn’t care. If we might fight for it, it would be a different 
thing, but to be caught like mice by a cat, without a squeak for life is 
very agrawating, every one must allow.” 

Tom had some reason for his melancholy forebodings, for the Pretty 
Polly most certainly appeared to be out of luck. Do all she could, the 
Ranger, bringing up a fresh breeze, gained rapidly on her. The people 
in the revenue cruiser had evidently seen her soon after she saw them, 
and suspecting her character, had been using every exertion to come up 
with her. They had, in fact, long been on the watch for her, and quickly 
recognised her as their old friend. The smugglers walked the deck, 
vainly whistling for a wind, but though they all whistled in concert the 
partial breeze refused to swell their sails till it had filled those of their ene- 
my. Nothing they could do, either wetting their sails, altering her trim, 
by shifting the cargo, would make the Pretty Polly go along faster. One 
great object was to retain a considerable distance from her till darkness 
covered the face of the deep, when they might hope more easily to make 
their escape. 

As the sun went down the heavens grew most provokingly clear, and the 
stars shone forth from the"pure sky, so that the smugglers both saw and were 
seen by the revenue cutter, and the character of the Pretty Polly was too 
well known by every cruiseron the station to allow her to hope to escape un- 
questioned. Still Joe boldly held on his course. He never withdrew his eye 
from his pursuer in order to be ready to take advantage of the slightest change 
in her proceedings, but he soon saw that he must make the best use of his 
heels and his wits, or lose his cargo. Poor Joe, he thought of his charm- 
ing Margaret, he thought of his good resolutions, he thought of Tom’s 
evil prognostications, but he was not a fellow to be daunted at trifles and 
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he still trusted that something in the chapter of accidents would turn up 
to enable him to escape. 

The breeze at last came up with the Pretty Polly, but at the same 
time the Ranger drew still nearer. All their means of expediting her 
movements had been exhausted, every inch of canvass she contd carry was 
spread aloft, and even below the main boom and square-sail boom water 
sails had been extended, so that the craft looked like a large sea-bird with 
a small black body, skimming with outspread wings along the surface of 
the deep. The land at no great distance lay broad on their beam to star- 
board. With anger and vexation they saw that all their efforts to save 
their cargo would probably be fruitless. 

“It can’t be helped, my lads,” cried Joe, “ better luck next time. In 
with all that light canvass. Be smart about it, stand by the square-sail 
halliards—lower away; hoist the foresail again; down with the helm, 
Bill, while we get a pull on the main sheet. We must run into shoal water 
and sink the tubs. It will come to that, I see.” 

As Joe said, there was no time to lose, for the revenue cruiser was now 
little more than a mile distant, looming large in the fast increasing obscu- 
rity of night. There promised, however, to be too much light during 
the night for them to hope to elude the sharp and practised eyes of her 
look outs. While the smuggler, with the wind nearly a beam, was run- 
ning in for the land, her crew were busily employed in getting the tubs 
on deck and slinging them in long lines together, with heavy weights 
attached over the side, so as to be able, by cutting a single lanyard, to let 
them ail sink at once. No sooner did they alter their course, than their 
pursuer did thesame. They had, at all events, gained the important ad- 
vantage of escaping being overhauled in daylight. They now stood 
steadily on till they got within a quarter of a mile of the land, the revenue 
cutter not having gained materially on them. By this time every tub 
was either on deck or over the side. 

*¢ Starboard the helm a little, T’om,—steady now,” sung out Joe; “ we'll 
have the marks on directly ; I can just make out Pucknose Knoll and Far- 
leigh Church steeple. Now mind, when I sing out cut, cut all of you.” 

It was not without some difficulty that the points he santiond could 
be distinguished, and none but eyes long accustomed to peer through 
darkness could have seen objects on the shore at all. His aim was to 
bring certain marks on the shore in two lines to bi$ect each other, at 
which point the tubs were to be sunk, thus enabling him to find them 
again at a future day. 

“ Starboard again, a little Tom—steady now—that will do—luff you 
may, luff—I have it. Cut now my hearties, cut,” he exclaimed, and the 
next moment a heavy splash told that all the tubs slung outside had been 
cut away and sunk to the bottom. ‘Stand by to heave the rest over- 
board,” he continued, and a minute afterwards, with fresh bearings, the 
remainder of the cargo was committed to the deep. “ Now, let’s haul up 
for Fairport, and get home to comfort our wives and sweethearts. Better 
luck next time.”’ 

With this philosophical observation, Joe buttoned up his pea-jacket, 
and twisted his red comforter round his neck, determined to make him- 
self comfortable, and to bear his loss like a man. By the Pretty Polly's 
change of course, she soon drew near the Ranger, when a shot from one 
of the guns of the latter came flying over her mast-head. On this sig- 
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nificant notice that the cruiser wished to speak her, Joe, not being 
anxious for a repetition of the message, let fly his jib-sheet, and his 
cutter coming round on the other tack, he kept his foresail to windward 
and his helm down, thus remaining almost stationary. A boat soon 
pulled alongside, with the mate of the cruiser, who, with his crew, each 
carrying a lantern, overhauled every part of the vessel's hold, but not 
even a be of brandy was to be found, nor a quid of tobacco, 

“ Sorry, sir, you've taken all this trouble,”’ said Joe, touching his hat 
to the officer. “I thought, sir, you know'd we was a temp’rance 
vessel.” 

It was diamond cut diamond. The officer looked at Joe, and burst 
out laughing, though disappointed at not making a seizure. 

“ Tell that to the marines, Mister Rullock,” he answered. “If you 
hadn’t, half an hour ago, enough spirits on board to make the whole 
ship's company of a line-of-battle ship as drunk as fiddlers, I’m a 
Dutchman.” 

“T can’t help, sir, what you thinks,” replied Joe, humbly; “ but I 
suppose you won't detain us? We wants to get to Fairport to-night, 
to drink tea with our wives, and nurse our babies.” 

“You may go, my fine fellow, and we will bring in your tubs in the 
morning,” answered the mate, as he stepped into his boat. 

“Thank ye, sir,” said Joe, making a polite bow, but looking very 
much inclined to expedite his departure with a kick, but discretion with- 
held him. 

“Let draw,” he sang out, in a voice which showed the true state of 
his feelings beneath his assumed composure ; “ now about with her.” 

In a short time after, the Pretty Polly was safely moored in Fairport 
river. 

The next morning, at daybreak, the Ranger was seen hovering in 
rather dangerous proximity to the spot where the tubs had been sunk. 
She was then observed to get her dredges out, and to be groping 
evidently for the hidden treasures. In the course of the day, Joe and 
his crew had the mortification to see her come into the harbour with the 
greater part of their cargo on board. Of course they all looked as inno- 
cent as if none of them had ever before seen a tub; for there was nothing 
to betray them, though it was not pleasant to see their property in the 
hands of others. The revenue cutter, then hauling alongside the quay, 
sent all the tubs she had on board up to the castle, where they were shut 
up securely while she went back to grope for more. 

Joe watched all these proceedings with, apparently, calm indifference, 
walking up and down all the time on the quay, with a short pipe in his 
mouth and his hands in his pockets. No sooner, however, had darkness 
set in, than he and his companions might have been seen consulting 
earnestly together, and going round to the most trustworthy of their 
acquaintance. What was the subject of their consultations may here- 
after be guessed at. Their plans, whatever they were, were soon 
matured, and then Joe repaired to pay his accustomed visit to Serjeant 
Ramrod and his grand-daughter. 

Joe Rullock was, as I have hinted, not the only lover M t 
Ramrod possessed, which was, of course, no fault of hers. One of t em, 
for there might have been half-a-dozen at least, was James Lawson, a 
coast-guard man, belonging to Fairport ; and if he was aware that he 
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was a rival of his superior officer it did not afflict him, As it happened, 
he was stationed at the castle to guard the tubs which had been eap- 
tured in the morning. Having seen that every thing was safe, he soon 
grew tired of watching on the top of the castle, for it was a dark, cold 
night, with a thick, driving rain, and a high wind, so he persuaded him- 
self that there could be no harm looking into Serjeant Ramrod’s snug 
room, lighted up by pretty Margaret’s bright eyes, and warmed by a 
blazing fire. The serjeant welcomed him cordially, and Margaret mixed 
him a glass of hot brandy and water, while discussing which, a knock 
was heard at the castle gate, on which Mistress Margaret, throwing her 
apron over her head, ran out to admit the visitors. She was absent a 
minute or more; probably she had some difficulty in again closing the 
gates on so windy a night: at last she returned, followed by no less a 
person than Joe Rullock, and his shadow, Tom Figgit. 

A smile stole over Margaret’s pretty mouth as she watched Joe, who 
looked as fierce as he could at Lawson, and by Ramrod’s invitation sat 
himself down directly opposite the revenue-man. Lawson was not to be 
stared out of countenance, so, notwithstanding Joe’s angry glances, he 
firmly kept his post. Tom Figgit quietly sipped his grog, eyeing 
Lawson all the time much in the way that a cat does a mouse she is going 
to devour, so that at last the revenue-man, feeling himself rather uncom- 
fortable, he scarcely knew why, helped himself thoughtlessly to another 
stiff glass. Joe laughed and talked for all the party, and told several 
capital stories, contriving in the interval to whisper a word into Mar- 
garet’s ear, at which she looked down and laughed slily. She was soon 
afterwards seen filling up the coast-guard man’s glass, only by mistake 
she poured in Hollands instead of water. The error was not discovered, 
and Lawson became not only very sagacious but brave in the extreme. 
After some time he recollected that it was his duty to keep a look-out from 
the top of the castle, and accordingly rose to resume his post. Joe on 
this jumped up also, and wishing the old couple and their grand-daughter 
good-night, took his departure, followed by Tom ; Serjeant Ramrod and 
Lawson closing the gates securely behind hen: 

No sooner were Joe and his mate outside the walls than they darted 
down a small alley which led to the water, and at a little sheltered slip 
they found a boat, with a coil of rope and some blocks stowed away in the 
stern sheets. Joe, giving a peculiarly low whistle, two other men appeared 
crawling from under a boat, which had been turned with the keel upper- 
most on the beach, and then all four jumping in, pulled round under- 
neath the castle wall to a nook, where they could not be observed from the 
quay even in the day time. 

It was, as we have mentioned, blowing and raining, and as dark as 
we so that our friends had no reason to complain of the weather. After 
eeling about for some time, Joe discovered a small double line, to which 
he fastened one of the stouter ropes, and hauling away on one end of it, 
brought it back again into the boat. Who had rove the small line we 
cannot say, but we fear that there was a little traitor in the garrison ; 

rhaps Joe or Tom had contrived to do it before they entered the ser- 
jeant’s sitting-room. 

“Hold on fast,”” Joe whispered to his comrades, “I'll be up in a 
moment.” Saying this, he climbed up the rope, and soon had his face 
flush with the summit of the castle walls. Looking round cautiously, he 
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observed no one, so he climbed over the parapet, and advanced across the 

latform to the top of a flight of steps which communicated with the 
coe part of the building. He looked over the railing, but his eyes could 
not pierce the gloom, so he descended the steps, and had the satisfaction 
to find Lawson fast asleep at the bottom of them, sheltered from the rain 
by one of the arches. “ All’s right : he won’t give us much trouble, at 
ail events,” he muttered to himself ; and returning to the parapet he sum- 
moned his companions. Two other boats had now joined the first, and, 
one after the other, twelve smugglers scaled the walls. Others were, it 
must be understood, watching at various points in the neighbourhood, to 
give the earliest notice of the approach of the coast-guard. Joe stationed 
two men by the side of Lawson to bind and gag him if he awoke, which 
he was not likely to do, while the rest proceeded with their work. 

They soon contrived to break open the door of the store opening from 
the platform, where the tubs had been deposited ; then each man carrying 
one at a time, like ants at their work, they transported them to the para- 
pet of the castle-wall. From thence, with great rapidity, they were 
lowered into the boats, and then conveyed round to the foot of a garden 
belonging to an uninhabited house, which, of course, had the character 
of being haunted by spirits. Joe and his friends worked with a will, as 
much delighted with the thoughts of doing the revenue as at recovering 
their property. 

The greater number had been thus secured when the rain ceased, and 
the clouds driving away, the smugglers were afraid of being seen by their 
opponents. ‘They therefore secured the door of the nearly empty store, 
and all descending, unrove the rope from the breech of the gun to which 
it had been fastened, so as to leave no trace of their proceedings. 

The next morning Lawson, on recovering from his tipsy slumbers, 
seeing the door closed, reported that all was right. Mr. Hogson was the 
first person to make the discovery that all was wrong, and his astonishment 
and rage may be more easily imagined than described. Nearly every tub 
of the rich prize had disappeared, and the lieutenant swore he was certain 
that little wicked vixen, Margaret Ramrod, had something to do with it. 

Neither Serjeant Ramrod nor Lawson could in any way account for it, 
and as it would have been a subject of mirth to all their brother officers, 
who would not have shared in the prize, the authorities of Fairport thought 
it wiser not to say much on the subject. Several persons were suspected 
of having had a hand in the transaction, but the smugglers were known 
to be too true to each other to afford the remotest chance of discovering 
the culprits. 

Soon after this, Joe Rullock married Margaret Ramrod, and, wonder- 
ful to relate, foreswore smuggling ever after. Whether her persuasions, 
or from finding it no longer profitable, had most influence, is not known ; 
at all events, he is now one of the most successful and active pilots belong- 
ing to Fairport, and though he does not mention names, he is very fond, 
among other stories, of telling how a certain friend of his did the revenue. 

















MANFRED, THE USURPER; OR, THE SICILIAN BATTLE- 
FLELD. 


By Tuomas Roscor, Ese. 


Il. 


Royal Adventures —A Narrow Escape — Arrival at Rome — Grand Events— 
Coronation of Charles and his Consort—Preparations—A Departure. 


Napwes and Sicily, at this eventful era, when Italy is steadily ad- 
vancing in her career of .national independence, have the eyes of E surope 
and of the world fixed upon them. The former, so wittily described in 
that satiric allegory, the “ Pietra Paragona,” as the Neapolitan courser, 
ever champing the bit under his rider; the latter, as still the first to fling 
him off, have both, at the moment we write, atlorded a fresh and lively 
illustration of the freshness of the comparisons made so long ago. The 
fierce sanguinary drama is being played for the hundredth time again; 
for foreign tyrants and fools have, ever since the Sicilian Vespers, tried 
to render it an extremely popular performance, to their own disgrace and 
loss. While Naples still champs the bit, indignant at the blood of its 
best citizens so profusely shed upon the scaffold, Sicily has launched out 
and flung its barbarian rider, long and vainly warned by his kind, com- 
passionate neighbour, the good Parson Pious, of his danger, and what 
must inevitably happen, if he continued so obstinately to whip, and spur, 
and goad the unhappy animal. 

Trae, however, to his genus, and to the wilful, perverse spirit of his 
jockeying forefathers, this unlucky breaker of the human steed preferred 
to listen to the insidious and cruel advice of a deeper “old whip,” that 
bluff and too-knowing state-trainer of the Tuileries, so great a stickler 
for the savage, exploded system of docking, curbing, breaking mouths, 
reining up, firing, and other infernal tortures, now exchanged for a 
milder method by all the best trainers of the day. Like other usurpers 
of modern date, King Manfred, feeling the want of a legitimate title, was 

equally suspicious and cruel. He attempted to compensate for it by in- 
creased vigilance and rigour, building new forts and castles, and allyi ing 
himself with the very W orst legitimate rulers he could find—just as Na- 
poleon and Louis Philippe with Austria—and betrayed and deserted by 
them in the hour of utmost need. 

It was a French armament—the greatest since the invasion of the 
Gauls—which Manfred was now preparing to encounter, with the richest 
if not the bravest parts of Italy ready to embark in his cause. His 
German mercenaries were to disput e the passage into Italy and the Papal 
States; a great part of the Italian princes were in his pay ; and he ap- 

ointed the Marquis Pallavicino, his relative, and who closely resembled 
him i in person not less than in manners, as his lieutenant in Lombardy. 
He had the fleets of Sicily, Apulia, and Pisa, at his command, with other 
allies ; and so little account did he make of the vaunted expedition of the 
Prince of Anjou, that he used to term him, in derision, “ Carlotto” or 
‘‘ Charles the Big,” alluding to the scale of his preparations. And not 
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without reason might he deem himself secure, for he was master both 
by land and sea, should his armies and his allies perform their promises. 
The Ghibellines were supreme in Tuscany and Lombardy, and looked 
upon the arrival of Charles and his mighty mercenary host, as a splendid 
prey and booty. ae 
he tempests of human strife have, from time immemorial, been pre- 
ceded by those fiery-tailed monsters, so appropriate an introduction to 
all wars—the old, monarch-perplexing comet ; and accordingly, in Au- 
st, 1274, that most magnificent of strangers made his appearance, 
travelling from the east, and leaving behind him a luminous track that 
lighted up half the heavens, far as the west. The eccentric incendiary, 
bent on lighting up a good bonfire to old Mars, prolonged his visit, it is 
said, upwards of three months, as if resolved on taking an extensive 
survey of his battle-field, and marshal the bold Charles # the way to 
dusty death.”* If we may give credit, therefore, to so brilliant a master 
of the ceremonies, Charles’s introduction into Italy was by no means so 
trivial an affair as Manfred, perhaps to keep up the hearts of his 
adherents, affected to make of it. To say nothing of his gigantic 
stature, that of his intellect and courage was on a par with it; and he 
was so tenacious of his purpose, that, until it were achieved, he refused 
every luxury, would neither shave nor sleep, maintaining that they were 


"an absolute loss of time. Liberal with other people's property, and 


avaricious of his own, he rewarded his knight’s companions, he fur- 
nished his commissariat, and regaled his court, out of the spoils of war, 
and of peace, when there was no war; so that, being a politic prince, a 
pattern to some of more modern date, he never stood in need of a loan, 
entertaining an invincible aversion to the bare idea of restoring any 
thing which he ever ‘got; a quality inestimably useful to kings and 
heroes, in the exercise of which he is believed to have surpassed even 
Manfred himself. Charles disliked courtiers, ministers, and gamblers of 
every kind, as much as he prized soldiers and their chiefs. He bore for 
his arms the national fleurs-de-lis, gold upon an azure ground, sur- 
mounted by a red rake in a bloody hand, as if to intimate perfect prepa- 
ration for the harvest of death—for making hay while the sun shone. 
There was no lack of labourers, as is invariably the case, for such a 
harvest, whose friends the exiled Guelphs of Florence and other Tuscan 
states had become masters of Modena and of Reggio. The streets of 
Modena ran with the blood of the rival factions, for they were nearly equal 
in point of power, and, like those of Lombardy, at last drew off without 
advantage on either side, except broken heads and noses, and a few frac- 
tured bones, to mark the folly and iniquity of destroying each other, for 
they knew not whom, nor for what. At length, the Ghibellines were 
nearly extirpated, their property confiscated, and the Guelphic banners 
displayed. In Reggio, the contest was still more ferocious, for among 
the Ghibellines figured a tremendous and gigantic warrior, called Cacca 
de Reggio, with an iron club, who, like Sampson, levelled every thing 





————— 


* “Bella quibus populis, que mutent sceptra cometa.”— Sialites, the Bard. 
And Lucan, in the first book of “ Civil Wars”— 
“ Ignota obscure viderunt sidera noctes 
Ardentemque polum flammis, cxloque voluntes, 
Obliquas per mane faces, crinemque timendi 
Sideris, et terric mutantem regna cometen.” 
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before him. Single and double files of men were prostrated by his might, 
till at length twelve of the most valiant Guelphs resolved to kill him or 

erish in the attempt. They were compelled to use some manceuvres to 
attack, for it was in vain to engage him at arm’s length, Cacea having an 
arm twice an ell’s length, and giving tremendous kicks, at the same time, 
with his iron-shod heels to an amazing distance. A sort of centaur— 
he united both arms in one, no strokes could pierce his scaly coat, and all 
the horrors of the battle centered round that resistless iron club. 

The bold Guelphs then suddenly threw themselves upon him with 
their knives, like the men of Lilliput ascending the man-mountain, and 
by dint of continual pricking with their weapons, contrived to open a 
vein or two, through which his mighty life kept oozing—amid the most 
frightful yells and curses, after destroying more than one half of the brave 
little men, whose ears and noses he had bitten off, or wrung their heads 
round, being incapacitated from using his club. 

The Ghibellines, beholding their great champion slain, evacuated the 
place, and the triumphant enemy scouring the country round, prepared 
to welcome the Prince of Anjou to the number of 400 chiefs of families, 
with their retainers—true “Neri Bande” of the south. 

They sent embassies to the Pope, with offers of service, who enrolled 
them, sent money and ammunition, and decreed that, for such signal love 
of him, they should be empowered to bear his arms upon their banners, 
and on their seals—the Red Eagle over a serpent, verd upon a white 
field— which they continued to bear with the addition of a red lily over 
the head of the eagle, and were ever ranked among the bravest by Charles 
and his French cavaliers. A sleet body of the latter, 1500 strong, was 
given to Guido di Monforte, with directions to make the best of their way, 
through Lombardy, to Rome—while Charles, attended by King Louis 
and his court, proceeded to Marseilles, where a splendid fleet was in readi- 
ness to receive them. 

It was the invader’s first object to occupy Rome, a design full of peril, 
inasmuch, as King Manfred held the seas with a vast armament, composed 
of Genoese and Pisan vessels, to the number of eighty galleys, all men- 
of-war. Charles had only thirty, but he was not a man to decline a 
challenge, and making use of an old philosophic proverb, “ that the dili- 
gent man was a match for fortune,” he sought the open sea, appeared off 
the Pisan port, and a storm separating his fleet, was compelled to enter 
it with only three of his vessels. Delighted to learn this news, Count 
Guido Novello, Manfred’s legate at Pisa, hastily armed the people to 
attack the ships, and secure the princely prize. But the Pisans failing 
to second him on the spur, by closing their gates and making other pre- 

tions, gave timely notice to the prince, whom Count Guido, when he 
issued forth with his troops, prepared to board them, had the mortifica- 
tion to see, already with sails unfurled, making the best of his way. 
With singular good fortune, he also passed close to the great fleet of his 
enemy without being observed, and finally rejoined the whole of his ships at 
the mouth of the Tiber, to the no small astonishment of the Pope, as well 
as his enemies, it having been mene rumoured that he was a prisoner, 
and his entire fleet either captured or destroyed. Great then was the joy 
of the Romans when Charles, surrounded by a grand cavaleade, and fol- 
lowed bya mighty host, entered the “ Eternal City” in triumph, and was 
received by the holy Pontiff with all the honours due to so bold and for- 
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tunate a prince. He was made grand senator of Rome, and received 
every kind of aid from Clement, temporal and spiritual—that 1s, bulls and 
bullets necessary for the prosecution of his gigantic enterprise. 

He now only awaited the arrival of his cavalry, and meantime, from 
Rome and Vilorbo, gradually extended the limits of his seignory to the 
detriment of the Ghibellines and other Italian allies of Manfred. Guido 
di Monforte was the first to arrive with the squadrons intrusted to his 
command, escorting the consort, the two sons, and three daughters of the 
rince. In their train came the Counts of Vandomino, of Belmonte, 

bert of Brittany, son-in-law of the Earl of Flanders, and afterwards 
of the prince himself, Biloaggio, bishop of Azzurro, Jules Brune, high- 
constable of France, Morapesce, the high-steward, and Sienor Guilleaume, 
the standard-bearer. The Marquis di Monferruto was another valuable 
ally who assisted in the passage of the troops approaching from Piedmont 
to Parma, opposed by the Marquis Pallavicino at the head of the Ghibel- 
lines of Cremona, and of the cities of Lombardy in league with King 
Manfred, who occupied all the passes. 

But no efforts on the part of the usurper could prevent a general ren- 
dezvous of the invading forces. For where steel failed to open the way 
a “more attractive metal” was employed, which never was known to do 
so, and everywhere prepared a golden bridge for the Carlists to pass over. 

Count Guido Guerra brought a splendid body of the Guelphs of 
Florence who scoured the country up to the gates of Mantua ; and the 
French commanders expressed the utmost astonishment at beholding their 
martial array, and the richness and splendour of their accoutrements. 
On their arrival Charles held a magnificent court to attend the august 
ceremony of his coronation with his beautiful consort, who had no longer 
occasion to envy her sisters, and who, as queen of Sicily and Apulia, sent 
them an invitation to visit the Holy City and take part in the grand 
public festivals at which she presided. She had not forgotten the slights 
she had endured, and had arranged every thing to take a most royal and 
heroic revenge. 


Il. 


Anecdotes of the Heroism of the South—Convenient Logie—Wit and Ribaldry— 
Dangerous Implements in War— Examples— Meeting and Battle of rival Kings. 


Meantime, Charles put his army in march for Apulia, and soon 
became master of some of the chief towns and castles. King Manfred’s 
armament was likewise on foot, although he was terribly galled at the 
early successes of his powerful adversary, and still more at the good for- 
tune which had snatched him, as it were, out of his hands, defied storms, 
levelled mountains, and opened fortified passes till she had brought 
them face to face. He may have felt something of the same sensations 
experienced by Hannibal before his last battle with Scipio, Pompey at 
Pharsalia, Brutus at Philippi, Antony before Actium, and perhaps Napo- 
leon on the eve of Waterloo ; but Manfred was equally ready as any of 
them to meet his foe, and abide the decrees of fate. He yet held the 
= to the plains; the Counts Giordano and Caserta guarded the 

ridge of Ceparano ; and at San Germano he had a strong body of Ger- 
man and Apulian, supported by the Moors of Nocere, who held the 
forts and castle in a situation commanding the entrance to the mountains, 
almost inaccessible to an enemy, and supplied with ammunition and food to 
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attend a siege of two years. At the same time he sent ambassadors to 
Charles with the view of throwing him off his guard and amusing him 
with offers of peace, but he had to deal with a foe full as crafty as him- 
self. 

“Tell the usurper,” replied Charles, “ that I came to fight and not to 
treat ; andthat he shall either kill me or I will kill him, and if I do slay 
him, I shall assuredly send his soul to perdition, whereas, if he kills me, 
he will only send me into Paradise, so that I have the advantage of him 
every way!” With these words he gave orders for an attack upon the 
bridge of Ceparano. On his approach the Count of Caserta persuaded 
his colleagues that it would be much more politic to meet the enemy at 
the other side the bridge, leaving it free, and having the strong position 
of the mountains in their rear, which was accordingly agreed upon, and 
they retired. Part of the French army having passed over, Count Gior- 
dano then gave his opinion in turn, wisely observing that too many of 
the prince’s troops had already crossed, and that it would be mere folly, 
an act of madness, to think of opposing him on that side, a logic inspired 
by bribe or fear, which his equally brave confederate did not conceive 
himself able to refute. So Charles quietly marched the other half of 
his army over, when both the Sicilian generals complimented each other, 
declaring to their troops that it was a ruse, the Frenchman had fallen 
into the trap, and he was alost man. ‘The more they fell back the more 
they boasted, until having brought the enemy almost up to Manfred’s 
camp, they proclaimed that the victory was their own, and each imme- 
diately betook himself to his strong-hold in the hills, 

Manfred, however, did not appear to think so highly of the mancuvre 
as his sagacious generals, nor was he at a loss in some measure to avcount 
for the cause of it, the Countess of Caserta being just at that time his 
favourite chére-amie. Le now began to repent of at least one of his sins, 
especially when he heard of the subsequent fall of Aquino, and the strong 
citadel of Arci, which opened to the enemy the road to San Germano. 
Soon scouring the country on all sides, they began to lay siege to the 
place whither the inhabitants as well as troops of the adjacent territories 
had betaken themselves. 

Thus stoutly garrisoned, with ample means of resistance, behind their 
walls and bulwarks, the San Germanians were as fiery and boastful as the 
heroes of the bridge. They professed to hold the Carlists and the Guelphs 
in extreme contempt, and when a small party appeared to forage or pro- 
cure water for their horses they would salute them with taunting epithets 
from the walls. ‘ Where is your Carlotto? Where is your French 
giant? Why don’t you show him ?” followed by shouts and tumult 
till the French believed some tremendous sortie was at hand, and the 
whole camp turned out to the plain. Indeed, they threatened to assault 
the camp, take the French giant prisoner, and put him in a huge cage 
among the other wild beasts, if he were not on the alert and took himself 
off before the arrival of the stout King Manfred. 

So enraged were the Frenchmen, and in particular the men of Provence, 
whose eloquence in the “ langue d‘oui’’ had established for them a sort of 
monopoly of slang, that they followed up the San Germanian ribalders to 
the very walls, intending to apply the sealing ladders, actually taking the 
saddles from their horses’ backs to cover their heads under the operation. 
On another side, the Count Vandomino and his brother Giovanni held in 


chase a party which had ventured on a little sortie so smartly, that they 
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entered along with them the porhlet into the town. This was a daring 
and decisive step, for the gate was well defended, and a number of the 
bold count’s friends and followers ere long, spite of a desperate onslaught, 
lay wounded or dead around him. Only he, his brother, and a few brave 
fellows survived; but instead of yielding, they made themselves masters of 
the gate for a time; and the moment it was open in rushed the meow 
of Florence, headed by Guido Guerra, who speedily raised a shout that 
rent the air, and their black ensigns were seen floating by the side of the 
blood-red hand and eagle of Anjou from above the rampart. 

There was no resisting this appeal to the spirit of the besiegers, who 
began to pour in from all sides ; streets, barricades, towers, and bastions 
were successively carried in the most gallant style, the loudest of the 
brawlers from the walls, who had brought down that speedy visitation 
upon the citizens, being the first to set an example of shameful flight. 
No terms could now be made, all was carried by the sword, and the 
slaughter of men and children, mingled with the cries of virgins and matrons, 
made the 10th of February of that yearlong memorable for the people of 
San Germano. Never were a few ribald jokes more severely visited by the 
offended party ; making it very evident, to the meanest apprehension, 
that if a wit cannot even spare a friend to sacrifice a bon-mot, what the 
feelings of that friend must be, and how doubly dark and dyed in the 
blackest pool of Acheron, sethed in all the poisons of maddening wrath 
and revenge, must be those of an irritated, scorned, and goaded enemy. 
Nor rank, nor age, nor sex were spared ; it was the orgies of demons ; 
the carnival of crime and death, held whole days and nights without let or 
respite, as if there were astrength and vitality in horrors, with which no 
a of festivity, happiness, and joy can for a moment compete. If ever 
the beauty of the Christian precept, “a mild answer turneth away wrath,” 
it is a war with besiegers or besieged, and is a noble discretion, generally 
accompanied, likewise, with the most unsullied bravery; and proving that 
duellists, who boast and calculate their chances of immunity from danger, 
behind the walls of their skill, art, or superior practice, are invariably the 
greatest cowards, as well as rascals, on the face of the earth. 

Charles was compelled to recruit his post for a considerable time, from 
the effects of their excesses, not of their fatigues and battles, no very 
honourable distinction. Numbers of Saracens, also from Nocere, were 
among the spoiled and the slain, astonished, doubtless, to behold their 
native ferocity far surpassed by the chivalrous soldiers of the most Chris- 
tian of European kings. 

Tidings of the fall of San Germano in so unexpected and terrific a 
manner, without preparation, without issuing a single order on the part 
of the enemy, or the least power to guide or to prevent the sanguinary 
results, by the most trivial and almost ludicrous of accidents, forms a 
curious historic fact, and produced a vivid impression of terror upon the 
hitherto strong-hearted and reckless Manfred. He was advised by another 
Count, he of Calvagno, and his remaining barons, to concentrate his forces 
and fall back upon the city of Beneventum. There he could make choice 
of his own position in which to offer battle ; to retire, if compelled, to- 
— Apulia, and might there even dispute the passage with Charles to 

aples. 

The new monarch allowed his rival little respite, following him up to 
the bridge of Capua, where he was constrained to take another route 
through the territory of Lisi, owing to the strength of the river, and the 
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towers which commanded the bridge. After a long and circuitous march 
through the wildest and most difficult mountain-passes, he at length 
reached the beautiful valley about two miles distant from the Calore, 
which runs at the foot of Beneventum, taking a position immediately op- 
posite to the city. 

Manfred, aware of the approach of his powerful enemy, had made all 
his preparations to join* battle. To give him no advantage, he issued 
forth at the head of his horse, in the hope of throwing his troops into con- 
fusion before they could form; while, had he delayed a day or two, the 
entire force of the enemy must have surrendered, or died of famine. He 
was, moreover, expecting large reinforcements ; great part of his merce- 
naries and allies were at a distance; and, with a little more patience, he 
might have calculated upon a glorious victory. He passed the river, 
therefore, and drew out his forces on the plain of S. Maria of Bradella, 
in three divisions. The first consisted of Germans, commanded by Cal- 
vagno, in whom he reposed great confidence; the second was of Italians 
and Lombards; the third of Apulians and Moors; besides foot and 
archers in great numbers. On marking this bold array, King Charles 
held a council, as to whether he ought to accept battle, or to interpose de- 
lay. The majority were in favour of the latter, while the grand constable, 
Brune, eniatatnel the contrary, as besides the lack of supplies, delay 
wouid infallibly give greater confidence tothe enemy. “Give me Robert 
of Flanders,” he exclaimed, “ and our own chevaliers, and I will wager 
upon the victory, with the help of God, and the prayers of holy church.” 
Charles at once took fire at the bold augury: “On, on!” he exclaimed, 
“I see plainly that God is upon our side; we are already conquerors !” 
and he commanded the trumpets to sound a charge, and every man to 
his rank. He had also three divisions: the first, of Frenchmen, under 
Montfort and Mirapois ; the second, commanded by himself—the pride of 
Provence— Romans and other Italians ; and the third, by Robert of Flan- 
ders, with the men of Picardy, Germans and Flemings. Then there were 
the Guelphs of Florence and other Tuscan cities, numbers of whom were 
knighted by Charles upon the field. 

When the Italians appeared, Manfred inquired what body of men that 
fourth division was; and when he heard they were the exiled party from 
Florence and the state, he exclaimed, bitterly, 

“Then where are my Ghibellines, the party which I have supported 
so long and faithfully ?” 

Each of the rival monarchs then rode through the ranks of the re- 

tive armies, addressing them in animating and pungent words, such 
as irritate the blood, and rouse up the demon of the passions from the 
depths of the heart, where it slumbers, but never quits, except to bring 
other demons, stronger than itself, to divide aud reign. 

The conflict then began in right good earnest ; for it was between the 
two first, the Germans and the French. So heavy was the charge of 
the stout Alemans, that the French began to waver and to lose ground. 
The eye of Charles was on them; and aware that if the men of France 
fled the day was over, he observed not the order of the fight, he charged 
up to the very first rank with his own select body, to the succour of the 
soding chorion: When the Guelphic exiles beheld that sight, they 
could restrain their eagerness no longer, but charged home, supporting 
King Charles in every movement s-gedirs throughout that day, often 
his guide, his shield, his arm ; and won for themselves a mighty name. 














TRANS-PYRENEAN SKETCHES. 


Caves of Chateau-Regnault—Muscovite Tours—Execrable Poitiers—Stony Cha- 
rente—Travellers on the French Highways—Prairies and Pinadas of Gascony— 
Decay of Bayonne—Spanish Stage-coach and Hotels—The Rubicon of Spain— 
Moorish Balconies and Arabian White-washing—Hernani—A Spanish Priest— 
Vittoria—A Baile Nacional—Castilian Asses and Dogs—Old Women and Cloaks 
of the Castilians—Cathedral of Burgos—Destruction of Spanish Works of Art 
—The Royal Palace of Valladolid—Plaza Mayor, now Plaza de la Constitucion— 
Depopulated Towns—Campagna of Madrid. 


“ Some weeks ago,” says one of the most distinguished critics and 
feuilletonists of the Parisian press—Theophile Gautier; ‘“ I accidentall 
said I should like to go to Spain! A few days afterwards, all my friends 
inquired of me, ‘ When was I going? At the lapse of a week, every one 
was astonished to see me still in Paris. 

«‘¢] thought you were in Madrid,’ said one. 

“ «Have you come back ? inquired another. 

‘It was evident that the green-room of the theatres, and the elastic, 
asphaltic, and bituminous pavements of the Boulevards, were interdicted 
to me for three months; and I could only obtain a delay of three days to 
disembarrass my friends of my importunate presence, which I ultimately 
effected by climbing in desperation up the side of a Bordeaux diligence.” 

It is certainly advantageous at times, when public characters cannot 
make up their own minds, that the said public’should make them up for 
them. In this case we are indebted to the good taste of the Parisians 
for a remarkably clever and spirited account of the actual condition of a 
country, in which one of the most strange and eventful dramas that ever 
illustrated the domestic life of crowned heads, is being enacted. We 
know from Alexander Dumas’s “ Burlesque Sketch of the Double Mar- 
riage,” consigned some time back to the pages of Ainsworth’s Magazine, 
that Theophile Gautier was present at those ceremonies, so flattering to 
French vanity, but so little creditable to their national honour and their 
chivalrous respect for a young and unprotected queen. M. Gautier’s in- 
timate acquaintance with the language and localities of town and country 
are admitted by the Parisian king of letters and his volatile and superci- 
lious subjects, to have been of the greatest advantage to them. The 
same advantages, superadded to high critical and artistic tase, and a very 
careful inquiry, has insured greater correctness to his “ Trans-Pyrenean 
Sketches” than belongs to the pages of his more brilliant, but less stu- 
dious contemporary. 

A succession of fields, arable or cultivated, resembling nothing so much 
as a tailor’s book of patterns, however interesting to landholders and 
farmers, was not calculated to arouse M. Gautier’s attention at starting. 
The troglodytic caves of Chateau-Regnault, which the postilions call 
Chtrno, appear to have first claimed that honour. Reflecting upon the 
advantages of such constructions, it seems to have particularly struck our 
critic, that they superseded the necessity of going down into the cellar 
for wine, and as he watched the gray smoke curling up as if it were from 
the bowels of the earth, he dreamed, in his simplicity, that thoughtless 
rabbits must occasionally tumble alive into the pot. “ Tours appeared to 
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our traveller as charming a city as it was to the eyes of Rabelais and De 
Balzac. Saint-Gatien, with its Gothic pinnacles decorated with balls, 
like the spires of the Kremlin, is described as imparting a picturesque 
Muscovite aspect to the outline of the city. At Chatellerault, where 

oung Dumas invested so much money in the purchase of a knife with an 
infinite number of blades, Gautier was most struck with the feudal aspect 
of its terminal towers. As to Poitiers, for some inexplicable reason or 
other, French travellers pass it by as an execrable place. The stone- 
quarries of La Charente, and the cottages, outhouses, and boundary walls, all 
constructed of hewn rock, excited a degree of surprise, more indicative of 
a Parisian badeau than of an experienced traveller. M.Gautier's similes 
are, indeed, always essentially metropolitan, and it was not until he got 
beyond Angouléme that he acknowledges to have felt himself fairly out of 
the suburbs! The annexed is, however, picturesquely characteristic. 

Hedges of hawthorn and rickety elms, rickety elms and hawthorn hedges, and 
further on a row of poplars, green feathers stuck into a level soil, or an occa- 
sional willow with a deformed trunk, so much for the landscape: as to figures, 
an occasional old man repairing the roads sun-burnt as a Moor, who looks up 
as you pass by, his arm resting on the long handle of his hammer ; or some poor 
soldier, rejoining his corps, tottering and perspiring under the harness ! 

The “ Landes” are spoken of in most mistaken language. They are 
described as being as gloomy as the Egyptian Thebaid ; that the traveller 
expects every moment to see camels and dromedaries defile before him, 
and that it actually appears as if no one had ever ventured to cross them 
before. There are, in reality, many most picturesque and remarkable 
spots in the prairies and pinadas of Gascony. The mountain chains of 
moving sands, the vast lagunas, rich in vegetation, the endless pine 
and cork-tree forests, the homesteads buried like nests in groups of trees, 
reminding one, with their stone walls, great roofs, wells covered with wild 
grape-vines, and great oxen with astonished looks of Hobbema’s pictures ; 
towns and villages buried in the sand-floods, dried up river-beds, the rivers 
themselves flowing some twenty miles away from their ancient course ; 
shepherds mounted on stilts, and the lonely—the despised—the accursed 
pariahs of France—the poor prostrate cagot population ; are all features 
of great peculiarity, which have never been yet depicted in detail. ‘The 
reason is simple, travellers follow the beaten track by Mont de Marsan 
and Dax, few, if any, visit the pathless shores and forests of Mimizan, 
Leon, and Vieux Boncau—the Bayoune of olden time. 

The actual Bayonne made its appearance to M. Gautier as a heap of 
crushed tiles, with an awkward squat tower. Here and there, he says, an 
occasional decked boat lounged alongside the desert quays, with an air of 
carelessness and inactivity that was quite admirable. The stage coach 
which conveys the traveller to Madrid, starts from Bayonne. The driver 
is a Mayoral, with a pointed hat, decorated with tufts of velvet and silk, 
a brown vest covered with braiding, leather gaiters, and a red sash: 
the first intimation of a national colour. Travellers who go by the 
stage-coach, invariably follow the same beaten track. M. Gautier passes 
the pretty little bathing town of Biarritz, with its cavernous recesses, 
without a notice. On the other hand, the Island of Pheasants, off the 
Bidassoa, in which Louis XIV. was married by proxy, is described as 
being no larger than a good-sized fried sole. The loss of the Rocher de 
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Cancale, and of the Frires Provengaux, appears to have been severely 
felt by our Parisian tourist, and suggested no small number of his 
similes. The first impression of the reception at a Spanish hotel is 
characteristic. 

“‘T should like to take something.” 

“ Take a chair,” the landlord replies. pie. 

“ Very true; but I should like to take something more nourishing.” 

‘What have you brought with you ?” inquires the master of the posada. 

“ Nothing,” answers the traveller, sorrowfully. 

“ How then can you expect that I can get you any thing to eat? The but- 
cher lives here below, the baker is further off: go and fetch some meat and 
bread, and if there is any charcoal remaining, my wife, who knows something 
about cooking, will prepare your provisions.” 

The traveller becoming furious, makes a dreadful uproar, and the impassable 
landlord puts to his account, “six reals of noise.” 

Spain was to M. Gautier, at his advent, the Spain of the Romancero, of 
the ballads of Victor Hugo, of the novels of Merrimée, and of the tales 
of Alfred Musset. He was, accordingly, in the same position as most 
English travellers who visit the east under the influence of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments.” And he had to have his illusions dispelled with 
equally uncomfortable celerity. | He did not, however, enter the penin- 
sula as most Englishmen would have done, melancholy, with reminis- 
cences of how much blood had been spilled on the banks of the Bidassoa 
—the rubicon of Spain—in the defence of that unfortunate country against 
the invading stranger. The gendarme on the French side of the Bi- 
dassoa appeared to our traveller to be rejoicing in all the dignity conferred 
upon him by Edouard Ourliac, and the Spanish soldier dressed in green, 
was savouring on the equally green grass, the favours and comforts of 
repose, with a happy indifference to the defeat of 18,000 French, under 
Reille, by 12,000 Merinos ; and still less mindful of the noble deeds per- 
formed on the same blood-stained frontier in times now long gone by. Ac- 


a to Arguelles, during the Peninsular war, 549,750 Frenchmen 
entered Spain by the bridge of the Bidassoa, of whom only 236,555 re- 
crossed the same narrow creaking but fateful thoroughfare. 

To M. Gautier’s eyes the overhanging roofs, and the trellissed and 
latticed balconies of Irun, possessed most interest, and he declares such 
to be essentially Moorish, while the white-washing is pronounced to be 
peculiarly Arabic. 

There is something essentially amusing in this anxiety to find some- 
thing Oriental, the moment the frontier of Spain is crossed, as if the 
habits and customs of hot countries had not always something in common 
—the shade of overhanging roofs, and the freshness of balconies being 
one of the first things sought for. At Irun horses were exchanged for 
mules — to the haunches, half hair, half leather, like some of the 
costumes of the middle ages, which appear like the halves of two different 
dresses accidentally sewn together in the middle. With the mules also 
came a zagal, a kind of man-fly, whose duty it is to look after the harness 


and springs, and put the shoe on the wheel when the descents are stee 


and two teros with their trabucos or blunderbusses, took ther 


— on the top of the coach to frighten the rateros, as little thieves are 


The Spanish beggars, with which the town is filled, threw 
bouquets of flowers and bunches of wild strawberries at the wabdiian 
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An infinite number of little bridges, and noisy’streamlets, as capricious 
as women, enlivened the road. The few cottages by the way-side were 
neither of the national red, nor the’Arabian white, ‘‘ but colour of roast 
turkey!” After such a comparison, M. Gautier deserved to sup like the 
valiant Sancho, off a national air upon the guitar; but although the first 
Spanish hotel he put his foot into at Astigarraga, reminded him of the 
hero of La Manche, he fared better than the hero’s valet, and was intro- 
duced to soup, to which the necessary red colour had been imparted by 
saffron, to the never-failing puchero, and to a large supply of garbanzos, 
the haricot of Spain, with other comestibles, including fowls, roast lamb, 
asparagus, and salad, sufficient to gratify even a disciple of Brillat-Savarin, 
or of M. de Cussy ; the whole being washed down with wine, colour 
violet d’evéque, and thick enough to be cut with a knife, and with sun- 
dry cups of aguardiento, a spirit flavoured with aniseed. 

Hernani, to which genius has imparted so much celebrity, and where 
the “non-intervention” legionaries met with twice repeated disasters, 
appeared to M. Gautier a mere heap of paltry ruinous houses and rubbish 
vaguely distinguished in the obscurity. But at Tolosa he was much 
struck with the frescoes and gigantic coats of arms sculptured in stone 
which decorate the houses. They belong apparently to the casas solares 
—family houses of men of ancient pedigree—which Ford, in “ Murray's 
Hand-Book of Spain,” tells us abound in this city. 

At Vergara, a Swiss-like town on the banks of the Deva, where Maroto 
and Espartero signed the Carlist capitulation of 1839 with a Judas’s kiss, 
M. Gautier first saw a Spanish priest, and the description of his dress, of 
his “hyperbolical and titanic hat,” as he describes it, and of the impres- 
sion generally received from the grotesque _ prong of this ay 
accoutred minister of religion, occupies no small space. It is a principle 
held by M. Gautier, that the difference of one people from another con- 
sists in a thousand little details, which travellers generally neglect for 
pretentious poetical or political considerations, which may just as well be 
written without visiting the country. Hence, he is sometimes unsparing 
of minute details even to the fashion of the knives and forks and 
spoons of the posadas. 

The Montagnes Russes of the Jardin Mabille cannot, we are told, be 
compared with the mountain of Salinas, the passage of which was effected 
by harnessing eight oxen to the mules. 

Vittoria, which Ford says is “a busy flourishing coach town,” pre- 
sented to M. Gautier nothing but streets built in the worst possible taste 
and begging soldiers. In the church he also first made acquaintance 
with those “frightful painted wooden sculptures, to which the Spaniards 
are so absurdly partial.” It is not likely that the capital of Alava should 
ever possess charms to a Frenchman's eye. The defeat experienced at 
that spot was of too signal a character to bear even the most distant 
allusion. To console themselves, M. Gautier and his compagon de voyage 
repaired to the theatre, an edifice which was only distinguished from other 
houses by two or three smoky lamps suspended in front, and where they 
got seated in the asientos de luneta or places of the lorgnettes, as the 
stalls are called, and patiently awaited, amid an asphyxiating smoke of 
a from the pit, the performance of a baile nacional, or national 

ce. 


Represent to yourself, friendly reader, the passionate expectation of two 
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young enthusiastic and romantic Frenchmen, about to witness for the first time 
a Spanish dance in Spain! Oey 

At last the curtain drew up before ascene intended to represent certain fairy 
stage antiquities, the wind instruments sounded with greater veliemence, and 
the baile nacional advanced in the shape of a male and female dancer, both 
armed with castanets. 

I have never seen any thing more grievous or lamentable than those two 
great wrecks, who did not even comfort one another; a penny theatre never 
bore on its worm-eaten boards a couple more worn-out, more knocked up, more 
toothless, more blear-eyed, more bald, and more ruinous ; the poor woman, who 
had plastered herself with bad white, had a sky-blue complexion, which brought 
to mind the anacreontic images of a body of one who has perished of cholera, 
or who has been drowned for some time ; the two red spots which she had plas- 
tered upon the prominences of her high cheek bones, to lighten up eyes that re- 
sembled those of a baked fish, made the most singular contrast to the blue ; she 
shook with her veined and fleshless hand, castanets that were cracked and that 
flapped like the teeth of a man in a fever, or the rivets of askeleton in motion. 
From time to time, by a desperate effort, she stretched the relaxed fibres of her 
limbs and succeeded in raising her poor old leg, formed like the baluster of a 
staircase, so as to produce a little nervous caper, like a dead frog under the influ- 
ence of a galvanic discharge, and to make the copper spangles of the rag that 
served as a garment to shake and sparkle fora moment. As to the man, he 
fluttered about in a sinister manner in a corner; he raised himself up and fell 
down again with the flabbiness of a bat crawling on the stumps of its amputated 
limbs ; he had the face of a grave-digger, who is burying himself his forehead 
was furrowed like a hussar’s boot, his nose resembled that of a parrot, his goat- 
like cheeks gave to him the most fantastic appearance, and if, instead of castanets, 
he had held in his hands a Gothic three-stringed fiddle, he would have passed for 
the leader of the chorus in the dance of death in the fresco of Basle. 

All the time thatthe dance lasted they never once raised their eyes upon 
one another, itseemed as if they were terrified at their reciprocal ugliness, and 
that they were fearful of bursting into tears at seeing themselves so old, so de- 
crepit, and so funereal. The man, especially, flew from his companion like a 
spider, and appeared to shudder with horror in his old parchment-like skin, 
every time that a step in the dance brought him near to her. This bolero-macabre 
lasted five or six minutes, after which the fall of the curtain put an end to the 
punishment inflicted upon these two unfortunates and upon ourselves. 


Granitic lions, the supporters of the national arms, heralded old Castile, 
and the sublimity of the rock scenery is stated to surpass any thing ever 
imagined by scene painters. The comparison of beautiful natural objects 
with stage effects is as characteristic of the cockney as it is of the badeav, 
and the effect is any thing but pleasing to a mind properly trained. 

“ Decamps,” says M. Gautier, “ never discovered, at the bottom of Asia 
Minor, walls more roasted, more browned, more hale, more grained, more 
crusty, and more scratched, than are to be seen in old Castile.” 


Alongside of these walls, certain asses were lounging, that were well worth 
the Turkish asses. The Turk ass is a fatalist, and one can see from his 
humble, dreamy look, that he is resigned before hand to all the knocks that 
destiny has in store for him, and that he will receive them without a complaint. 
The Castilian ass has a more philosophical and deliberate look ; he knows that 
he is indispensable, that he belongs to the house ; he has read Don Quixote, 
and flatters himself that he is a direct descendant of the celebrated grey that 
bore Sancho Panza. Side by side with the asses, certain dogs also strayed, of 
pure blood and superb race, claws perfect, maned, and furred, and among 
others, lurchers after Paul Veronese and Velasquez, of great size and beauty, 


not to mention a few dozens of I —urchi 
their rags like black at Hy muchachos,—urchins whose eyes sparkled in 
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“The witches of Macbeth traversing the heath of Dunsinane,” were 
according to M. Gautier, charming young girls, compared with the old 
women of Castile. ‘They wore beards like mouldy cheese, and mustaches 
like grenadiers. As to their dress, take a bit of, stuff, devote ten years 
of labour to dirty it, to rasp it, to tear it to pieces, and to destroy its 
original colour, and such a sublimity of raggedness would not be achieved! 
Nor are the men and their ragged cloaks let off with impunity. “The 
lowest beggar,” says M. Gautier, “is as nobly clad in his cloak, as a 
Roman emperor in his purple.” The mantle of Don Casar de Bazan, 
in “ Ruy Blas,” cannot be compared with these glorious and triumphant 
rags! Little children, six or seven years of age, have also their nH 
which they wear with ineffable gravity. 

The cathedral of Burgos, one of the most splendid Gothic edifices in 
the world, was a fine theme for an artistic traveller, and M. Gautier 
acquits himself of the task of description most creditably. But he ac- 
knowledges, at the same time, that a whole volume, and an atlas of 2000 
plates, would not give a complete idea of this prodigious efflorescence of 
Gothic art, ‘“‘ more dense, and more complicated than a virgin forest of 
Brazil, and so encumbered with statues of saints, archangels, kings, and 
monks, that the stone population decidedly exceeds that of flesh and 


ha 


bones to be met with in the city ! 


It is a gulf of sculptures, arabesques, statues, shafts, mouldings, niches, and 
pendants. One might look for two years without having seen every thing. 
It is tufted like a cabbage, windowed like a fish knife; it is gigantic as a 
pyramid, and delicate as a woman’s ear-ring ; and one cannot imagine how 
such filagree work could be supported in the air of somany ages! What men 
were they who erected these marvellous constructions, whicl the prodigalities 
of fairy palaces could not surpass? Is the race lost, and we, who boast of 
being civilized, are we not in reality decrepit barbarians? <A profound feeling 
of sorrow overwhelms me, when [ visit one of these prodigious edifices of 
past times; I am discouraged to the last degree, and I only feel the wish to 
retire into a corner, to place a stone under my head, and await in the stead- 
fastness of contemplation for that death, which is absolute steadfastness. 
What good is there in working, what good in roving about? The most vio- 
lent human effort will never achieve any thing beyond this. And yet the 
name of these divine artists are unknown, and to discover any traces of them, 
we must consult the dusty archives of convents. When I think that I have 
spent the best years of my tife in rhyming 10,000 or 12,000 verses, in writing 
six or seven poor volumes in 8vo., and 300 or 400 bad newspaper articles, 
and that I am wearied, I feel ashamed of myself and of my age, in which so 
much effort is necessary to produce such slight results. What is a thin 
sheet of paper by the side of a mountain of granite ? 


The cathedral of Burgos is not built of granite, but apart from this 
trifling error, the reflections suggested by visiting this noble edifice, are 
eloquent proofs of the influence of monuments, so worthy of their desti- 
nations, on the minds even of the most thoughtless and the most worldly, 
and they are still more praiseworthy coming from the pen of one, from 
whose countrymen’s mines this noble work only escaped, like the Alhambra, 
by accident, from the train having failed ; while, by a premature — 
sion, many hundreds of the engineers were “ hoisted into the air by their 
own petards,” in the sport of a retributive Nemesis. 


“We left the cathedral,” says M. Gautier, “dazzled, overwhelmed, 
crushed, and drunk with chef d'euvres and admiration.” Upon the occa- 
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sion of visiting the Cartuja de Miraflores, M. Gautier, with true artistic 
taste, regrets the destruction of the Spanish monasteries. 


Spain' (he says) has lost much of its picturesque character by the ‘suppres- 
sion of its pean and I do not see that it has gained much in other respects. 
Admirable buildings, the loss of which will be irreparable, and which had been 
preserved till that time in all their most minute integrity, are now crumbling 
and adding their ruins to other ruins, already so common in this unfortunate 
country ; unheard of riches in statues, in aintings, in all kind of objects of art, 
will be lost without profiting any one. It appears to me that our revolution 
might have been imitated in other points besides its stupid vandalism. Cut 
your own or your neighbour's throats, for the sake of the opinions which 
you fancy you hold, fatten with your bodies the fields that have been exhausted 
»y war, that is all well, but stone, marble, and bronze touched by genius are 
sacred, spare them. In two thousand years your civil discords will be forgotten 
and the future will only know that you have been a great people by some mar- 
vellous fragments dug out of the ruins of what once was. 


That Spain has not gained any thing by the comme of a consum- 
ing, unproductive race, who made up nearly a third of its whole popula- 
tion, we should deem to be a fallacy ; but that stone, and marble, and 
bronze should be respected is no less certain than that they never were so 
by the French invaders of the Peninsula, who were far more destructive 
of works of art, than time or patriots have been, since the suppression of 
monasteries. 

The extraordinary antediluvian conveyances of fossil Spain are de- 
scribed with as much zest by Gautier as by Dumas. On the road to 
Valladolid el correo real in which they travelled was upset. 


I was turning in mind, (says M. Gautier,) a fragment of poetry, when I 
observed my companion, who was seated opposite to me, describing a rapid 
parabola, as he came rapidly towards me; a strange proceeding which was in- 
stantaneously followed by a general upset and a tremendous crash. 

“ Are you dead ?” inquired my friend, when he had finished his curve. 

“On the contrary,” [ answered ; “and yourself ?” 

** Very little,” he answered. 


The correo-real was broken to pieces, and while the mayoral indulged 
in imitations of the excess of classic grief over his pink-coloured cushions, 
that lay in the dust, our travellers were delighted to find the box with 
their daguerreotype in a neighbouring field as perfect as if still in the 
shop of Susse, busy in taking views of the portico of “La Bourse.” The 
remainder of the journey had to be performed in galéres, carts without 
springs, which produced a feeling which is described as if their limbs were 
stuck to the body by hinges like wooden dolls, while the extremities were 
pricked by all the pins of England, and crept over by a hundred thousand 
invisible ants. 

Valladolid is described as a great city almost entirely depopulated. 
No wonder, when Buonaparte, Bessiéres, and‘ Kellermann, in succession, 
burnt and destroyed every public edifice, stole the paintings (more 
especially the Rincon pictures) and spared neither age nor sex, neither 
man nor beast. The fagade of San Pablo is spoken of as being covered 
with marvellous sculptures, and ignoble salt and vile tobacco, are de- 
scribed as being now retailed from the palace of Charles V., but noallusion 
is made to the one having been the abused home of the great devastator, 
who by a sentence entailed the destruction of the other, which was one of 
the noblest specimens of religious Gothic art in the world. Ford calls 
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the palace—the royal palace of Philip III.—so it may have been ; 
should think, with M. Gautier, that it belonged also to'the times of Chase 
V., which is the more likely, as the terrible Philip II. was born in the 
once regal city of Valladolid. What is called the Plaza Mayor by Ford 
appears, with the progress of political changes, to have become La Plaza 
de la Constitucion, and the palace is now decorated with an inscription in 
honour of the “ innocent Isabella.” 

Olmedo is described by M. Gautier as being completely in ruins, entire 
streets are deserted, others are obstructed by fallen houses, grass grows 
in the squares, and the ivy covers with its charitable mantle, the crumbling 
walls and towers. 

“ The depopulation of Spain,” M. Gautier remarks, “ is frightful : in 
the time of the Moors there were thirty-two millions of inhabitants ; the 
whole country now scarcely contains ten or eleven millions. Unless some 
happy change takes place, of which there appears to be little probability, 
or of a supernatural fecundity, towns that were once flourishing, must, 
in the course of a short time, be totally abandoned, and their mines will 
gradually be swallowed up by the earth, that devours every thing, cities 
and men alike.” 

The environs of Madrid were not much more refreshing. Gautier 
describes the country as a desert campagna like that of Rome, arid, dry, 
and desolate, to an extent that cannot be conceived : not a tree, not a 
drop of water, not a green plant, nothing but yellow sand and iron-gray 
rocks. After a few hours of such uninviting journey, our travellers were 
safely deposited in the fonda de la Amistad, Calle del Caballero de 
Gracia, where we must leave them for the present. 








SLEEP. 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 


Sweet death of each day’s weary, laden life, 

Balm of hurt hearts, pain’s nurse, thought-soothing sleep, 
Soft, o’er the mourner’s couch thy calm watch keep ! 

No sigh! no murmur, wake past thoughts of strife, 

Nor Hope’s fond dream with troubled visions rife 
Breathe o’er the peace-clos’d lids thy still dews steep,— 
No memory’s scenes—again to live—to weep— 

The conscious bosom bare to Fate's shar,» knife. 

Nature’s kind respite from earth’s crimes, toils, tears; 
Oh, ask that angel in the realms of rest, 

While in thy arms to take the soul oppress’d— 

To wake no more in this lost land of fears ; 

To see the things here seen—th’ eternal chain 
Of ills that binds us! and each struggle vain. 
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POPE PIUS IX. AND THE ENGLISH. 





WITH A LETTER FROM HIS HOLINESS TO A PROTESTANT SUPPORTER OF 
HIS TEMPORAL GOVERNMENT. 





Tue warm and friendly feelings entertained by the reigning Pontiff 
and the Court of Rome towards the English nation, for the liberal policy 
and conduct of its government, and the strong advocacy by its literary 
men and journalists, of those enlightened views and principles so success- 
fully carried out by-his Holiness, are well known, and required no con- 
firmation. But, as a proof of courtesy, no less than of a high-minded 
regard for public opinion, and for its organ, a free press, the following 
letter from the Head of the Roman Church to an English Protestant 
writer may be cited. It is addressed through “the care of the Editor 
of Ainsworth’s Magazine,” to one of his friends, who in that pub- 
lication celebrated the event of the Pontiff’s assuming the temporal 
sovereignty of Rome, and the ceremony of receiving the Keys, a symbol 
of sovereignty apart from his election to the papal supremacy. 





“PLUS P. P.. 1d. 
‘“¢ Tilustris et honorabilis vir, salutem. Perlata novissime ad nos fuit tua 
epistola, qua te nostri reramque nostrarum maxime studiosum profiteris, 
quaque delatum tenuitati Nostra Supremum Pontificatum, Nobiscum 
gratulari voluisti. Meritas tibi illustris et honorabilis vir, Nos agimus pro 
humanissimo hujusmodi officio gratias, ac Deum luminum et misericordi- 
arum Patrem humilium precum contentione rogamus, ut super te ac 
familiam tuam propitius respiciat, detque vos omnes perfecta Nobiscum 
et nunquam interitura caritate esse conjunctos. Datum Rome apud 
S. Mariam Majorem, die 15 Novembris, Anni 1847, Pontificatus, Nostri 
Anno II. 
“Pun, 2. P. EE; 





TRANSLATION, 


“ Distinguished and honourable sir, we salute you. Your letter has 
been very recently delivered to us, in which you show how deep an 
interest you have taken in us and in our affairs, and have deemed it pro- 
per to congratulate us upon the Supreme Pontifical power having been 
confided to our weak hands. We return you, distinguished and honour- 
able sir, our merited thanks for this your very great courtesy and friendly 
service in regard to us, and we beseech God, the Father of light and 
mercy, that he would deign to look down with favour on you and your 
family, and grant that you all may be united with us in a perfect charity 
that may endure for ever. Dated Rome, from Santa Maria Maggiore 
November 15th, a.p, 1847, in the Second Year of our Pontificate. 


(Signed) | waa: f» fe. 
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CRICHTON: 


An Bistorical Romance. 


BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 





CHapTer IV, 


AN ENGLISH BULL DOG, 
As sure a dog as ever fought at head.— Titus Andronicus. 


A ory arose amongst the scholars that Crichton had been assas- 
sinated, and such was the confusion that prevailed in his vicinity, 
that for some space the truth or falsehood of the report could not 
be ascertained. 

The crowd was fearfully incensed. They demanded that the 
assassin should be given up totheir vengeance. Yelling, groaning, 
uttering threats and imprecations, they pressed forward—at the 
sides, in front, in all directions. The archers, stationed as a foot- 
guard around the doctors and professors, were incontinently carried 
off their legs. The principals of the colleges immediately beat a 
retreat, and betook themselves for refuge to the hall of the institu- 
tion they had so recently quitted. Affairs assumed a very ominous 
aspect. Bludgeons were waved in the air; blows were dealt indis- 
criminately, and many a pretended random stroke wiped off old 
scores with some rigid disciplinarian who had not been sufficiently 
alert to effect his escape. In vain did the Rector strive to check this 
rising storm. His voice, wont to be listened to with awe, was 
unheard or unheeded amid the tumult. 

‘* Los aux Ecoles!” shouted the scholars, pressing forward. 

‘Los aux Ecoles!” cried Chicot, who, safely ensconced within 
the gateway, eyed the raging mob at a distance. ‘ I’never hear 
that cry but I think of the screaming of a pack of gulls before a 
tempest. Mischief is sure to be brewing.” 

“Their cursed croaking resembles that of the frogs in Aristo- 
phanes,” said Ronsard ; “ would it might end in crocitation! I 
prophesied evil from the moment I beheld this rabble.” 

“ T trust you will rather approve yourself Vates in its poetic than 
its prophetic sense,”s rated Brantéme. ‘I own my mind mis- 
gives me.” 

“ Methinks, my lord,” said René de Villequier to the Rector, “‘ it 
were well to nip this riot in the bud. Some lives may else be 
lost. See—they approach the assassin—they seize him—they drag 
him from the grasp of Crichton. Mort-dieu! my lord, ‘they will 
tear him in pieces—this must be prevented, we must not stand by 
and see outrage like this committed.” 
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90 CRICHTON. 

“The butchers!” shouted Joyeuse. ‘ Crichton himself will be 
endangered. By my halidom! I will bring down my archers upon 
them !|—” , 

“ Stay, my lord, an instant, I implore of you,” said the Rector, 
‘‘ my presence will restrain their violence. I will go amongst them 
myself{—they dare not disobey my mandates.” 

And accompanied by the grand master of the College of Na- 
varre, the Rector forced his way towards the principal scene of strife. 

‘‘Give them this further chance,” said D’Epernon to the 
vicomte, who was chafing like a high-mettled steed with im- 
patience. “If they heed not their Rector then—” 

‘‘ Los aux Ecoles,” replied Chicot, with a laugh ‘ We shall 
have a pleasant specimen of their chivalry anon. By my marotte, 
they are in no mood to listen to a dissertation now.” 

“’Tisa waste of time,” cried Joyeuse, ‘ forbearance is thrown 
away. When the king’s majesty is not held sacred by these felon 
scholars, how can their Rector expect obedience from them? To 
my side, Larchant—en avant!” And drawing his sword, and 
attended by the captain of the guard, the vicomte flung himself 
headlong into the press. 

Intelligence that Crichton was unhurt somewhat abated the 
frenzy of the multitude. Still they were vehemently excited. 
Ogilvy had been dragged from Crichton’s grasp, and was threatened 
with instant immolation. Deprived of utterance by the choaking 
gripe of Crichton ; stunned by the buffets of the students, 
it was only in this perilous extremity that he recovered his power 
of speech. With a force that could only have been given him b 
despair, he burst from their hold and shouted to Crichton for aid 
He was instantly retaken, and his cries drowned by a roar of 
mockery from the ruthless mob. 

‘Call on Crichton for protection!” shouted Caravaja, who had 
been a prominent instrument in assailing the unfortunate Scot, 
and who indulged in a savage rejoicing at his situation. “ As 
well might the serpent sue for protection to the heel it hath bitten, 
as thou implore succour from him thou wouldst have slain. But 
-" am, thou seest, turns a deaf ear to thy plaimts— 
1a! ha! 

“Surely mine ears deceived me,” said Crichton, who, with 
his broidered kerchief was busied in staunching the wound of 
the Geloso, and who had only caught this latter exclamation of 
the Spaniard. “Can it be that the assassin is countryman of 


mine ? 


“Tis even so, Sefior Crichton,” replied Caravaja. ‘To his 
eternal infamy be it spoken.” . 

“« Hear me, noble Crichton!” shouted Ogilvy, whom the Spaniard 
vainly endeavoured to silence. ‘ Think me not guilty of this foul 
offence. I care not for death, but I would not die dishonoured. 
I would not perish charged with a deed whieh my soul abhorreth. 
I am no assassin. I am Jasper Ogilvy, of Balfour.” 
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‘“ Hold !” exclaimed Crichton, consigning his yet inanimate 
burthen to the care of a bystander, and pressing towards Ogilvy, 
‘let me speak with thisman. Give me some token that I may 
know thou art he whom thou callest thyself. Thy voice brings 
back by-gone days ; but I can discern nought of Jasper Ogilvy in 
those blood-stained features.” 

‘You would not know my visage, were it freed from its stain,” 
returned Ogilvy. ‘‘We both have grown to manhood since we 
met ; but you will call to mind a moonlight cruise upon the lake 
of Cluny, years ago, when a noble youth was saved from perishing 
in its waters. ‘To me the recollection of that deed hath been ever 
sweet; to-day it hath been proud. Let me but establish my truth 
with you, honoured sir, and these hell-hounds may do their 
worst.” 

‘* You have said enough; I am satisfied, more than satisfied,” 
replied Crichton. ‘ Messieurs, release this young man. He is 
wholly guiltless of the crime laid to his charge. I will answer for 
him with my life.” 

The scholars replied with a laugh of incredulity. 

‘We have only his bare word for his innocence,” replied the 
Bernardin. ‘* Appearances are sadly against him.” 

‘This knife was within his vest when we dragged him from the 
Senor Crichton,” added Caravaja, holding up an ensanguined 
blade. ‘‘ Por los Revelationes de San Juan! this, methinks, is 
proof unanswerable.” 


A volley of execrations answered this appeal to the passions of 


the multitude. 

“Thou liest,” cried Ogilvy, struggling to set free his hands; 
“that poignard is thine own; my dirk hangs at my girdle—would 
it were now within my grasp !” 

“ Produce the weapon, then,” said Caravaja. And he thrust 
his hand into the Scot’s torn doublet. “ Ha!” exclaimed he, sud- 
denly, what have I found? Por nuestra Sefora! ’tis the diamond 
ring, with the cipher of the university. He is a robber as well as 
an assassin.” 

A sudden light seemed to break upon Crichton. 

“ Let the accuser and the accused both be brought before the 
Rector,” he cried. 

A murmur arose amongst the scholars. 

* He would shield his countryman,” they vociferated; ‘* we are 
satisfied of his guilt.” 

‘But you are not to constitute yourselves his judges,” replied 
Crichton, sternly. ‘ Deliver him to the proper authorities; let 
that Spaniard, who stands forth his accuser, be secured; and I am 
satisfied.” 

‘“‘ Mighty well!” returned Caravaja. ‘ All I get for my ex- 
ertions in seizing the assassin is to be accused of the crime myself. 
But if you are so readily gulled by your countryman’s subterfuge, 
Setior Crichton, my comrades are yet so easily imposed upon. Hijo 
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di Dios! they know me too well to suspect me of any such 
enormity.” 
‘The scholars of Paris are apt to take the law into their own 
hands upon occasions like the present, where the guilt of the 
offender is manifestly established,” said the Sorbonist. “ It is the 
part of their eg to adjudicate their own causes, and they 
are always willing to abide by the consequences of their own de- 
cisions. We have sentenced this man to run the gauntlet of the 
schools, and he shall not escape. Wherefore do we delay, comrades?” 

‘‘ Ay, wherefore ?” rejoined Caravaja. 

‘‘ Beware,” shouted Crichton, in a voice of thunder, “ how you 

roceed to further acts of violence. My respect for your university 
os thus long withheld me; but I will not stand by and see out- 
rage committed.” 

“T am with you,” said the English student, Simon Blount, 
advancing towards him, and still followed by his huge bull-dog, 
‘Your countryman shall suffer no wrong, while I have staff to 
wield, or blade to draw in his defence. And as to the merits of 
his case, I have as little doubt of his innocence, as I have assurance 
of yon cut-throat Spaniard’s guilt. But in any case, he shall not 
be put to death without judge or jury. What, ho! Druid,” added 
he, glancing significantly at his dog, ‘it will be time to slip thy 


2? 


muzzle in case these curs show their teeth.” 


At this juncture, the Rector and the Doctor Launoy made their. 
appearance. 

“Hear me, my children,” said the Rector, in a loud voice, 
“justice shall be dealt upon this Scot. Deliver him into the 
custody of the sergeant of the guard now in attendance upon me, 
and I pledge myself to the instant examination of his case. What 
more can you require? By your threatened violence, you will 
only add one crime to another, and increase the scandal you have 
already brought upon the university.” 

Crichton conferred an instant with the Rector, who apparently 
acquiesced in the propriety of the suggestion made to him. 

“ Disperse at once; and let each man seek his respective 
college,” continued Adrian D’Amboise, with some severity. 
‘* Sergeant, advance, and seize upon the persons of Jasper Ogilvy, 
of the Ecossais, and Diego Caravaja of the college of Narbonne. 
Messieurs Scholars, give him your aid. Ah! do you hesitate ?— 
is it possible that you venture to disobey the paternal injunction of 
the father of the university—what frenzy is this ?” 

A sullen murmur ran ra the battalion of the scholars ; and 
such was their threatening aspect, that the sergeant of the guard 
hesitated to obey the command of the Rector. 

‘‘ Why should we respect his mandates ?’ muttered the Sor- 
bonist. ‘Tis plain we are but lightly considered at his paternal 
hands. Let the Father of the University tell us why his Children 
were excluded from the disputation this morning, and we will then 
perpend the propriety of compliance with his request.” 
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** Ay, let him answer that,” said the Bernardin. 

“«”T'would shrewdly perplex him to do so,” returned Caravaja. 
«By the perdition of the world! I will surrender myself to no 
man living, sergeant or rector, Scot or Englishman; and to show 
them how little I regard their threats, if no other can be found to 
smite this starveling bravo, my hand shall deal the first blow.” 

Caravaja raised his knife with the intent to strike. At that in- 
stant, however, he was seized by a nervous grasp, and hurled 
backwards with such force, that,’ muttering an oath, he fell 
heavily to the ground. Crichton, for it was by his hand that 
the Spaniard had been prostrated, threw himself amongst the ranks 
of the scholars with such irresistible force, that their united efforts 
were unable to withstand him. Shaking off Ogilvy’s captors, he 
placed a poignard within his grasp, and, drawing his own sword, 
calmly awaited the further assault of the students. 

Rugged and resolute as the bull-dog at his heels, Blount fol- 
lowed closely in his rear. Confining himself to the warding off a 
few blows, aimed at Crichton, he at first dealt none in return; but 
he could not long act upon the defensive. A rude buffet on the 
head aroused his ire. He then laid about him with such good- 
will and determination, that an opponent dropped for every blow 
of his cudgel, which was not a vine-wood staff, but a huge English 
crab-stick, seasoned, knotty, and substantial. The might of twenty 
threshers seemed to reside in Blount’s single arm. Sconces were 
cracked by him with as much ease as a boy for pastime would beat in 
pleces as many gourds. The Sorbonist ventured to oppose his estoc 
against the Englishman’s club. The sophister, however, had now 
amore difficult thesis to maintain than any he had hitherto de- 
fended. His postulate was effectually blanked by Blount’s knotty 
rejoinder. Yielding to the weighty blow, the supple vine-staff 
fled from his grasp, spinning through the air to a considerable 
distance, while the arm that sustained it, shattered by the stroke, 
sank powerless to his side. 

Meantime, Ogilvy and Crichton were not left unmolested. 
Placed back to back, both stood in postures of defence, Uttering 
frightful yells, and brandishing their staves, the scholars furiously 
commenced the assault. Caravaja, who had regained his feet, was 
amongst the foremost of the assailants. 

‘« By Saint James of Compostella!’”’ he roared, “ I will wash out, 
in blood, the stain he hath put on our academies, and on myself. 
Give way; look to thyself, proud Scot.” And pressing forward, 
he made a desperate thrust at Crichton. 

Caravaja was no contemptible swordsman ; but he had to do with 
an antagonist unequalled in the art of self-defence. His thrust was 
parried with infinite dexterity, and after the exchange of a few 
fierce and rapid passes, his long Toledo was twisted from his grasp, 
and he lay at the mercy of his adversary. Crichton, however, 
forbore to strike; but dismissed his foe as one unworthy of his 
steel. Gnashing his teeth with page, Caravaja sought a new wea- 
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pon ; and encouraging each other by shouts and cries, the scholars 
still pressed madly on. 

One amongst their number, of colossal stature, noted amongst 
his brethren for extraordinary athletic feats, and rejoicing in the 
Rabelaisian sobriquet of Loupgarou, advanced deliberately towards 
him. He wielded a bar of iron, and while Crichton was engaged 
on all sides, he discharged a tremendous blow full at his head. 
The ponderous weapon descended, but Crichton had foreseen the 
stroke and averted it, not, however, without some loss. Such was 
the force of the blow, that his sword blade, though of the best 
tempered steel, was shivered at the hilt. 

It was now that Crichton’s great personal strength, and remark- 
able activity, stood him in admirable stead. Without allowmg 
his gigantic antagonist time to repeat his blow, he sprang forward 
and grappled him with an energy that shook his Herculean frame 
to its foundation. ‘The Antzus of the schools reeled. For the 
first time he had met with his match. Locked in Crichton’s gripe, 
Loupgarou could neither disentangle his right arm, nor bring his 
unwieldy powers into play. He could scarcely even draw breath, 
and his brawny chest heaved like a labouring mountain. 

Confident of the result of the strife, and unwilling to deprive 
their champion of the entire honours of conquest, the scholars sus- 
pended further hostilities against Crichton, and directed their at- 
tacks upon Ogilvy and Blount. Abandoned by his comrades, 
Loupgarou was ashamed to roar for aid ; and experienced some 
such qualms as fell to the share of his namesake when struggling 
within the clutch of the redoubted Pantagruel. Like a tower 
shaken from its equilibrium by the blast of the miner, he tottered 
on his base, and with a concussion heard above the din of the 
fray, he fell to the ground, deprived of sense and motion. 

Snatching the bar from the relaxed grasp of his adversary, Crich- 
ton was about to rejoin his comrades, when his attention was 
suddenly drawn to a new quarter. Hearing his own name called 
upon, as he thought, by the voice of the Geloso, followed by a loud 
shriek for help, he strove to force his way in the direction of the 
sound, 

Ogilvy, meantime, found an unexpected and most efficient ally 
in the Knglishman’s dog, Druid. Galled by the fierce and per- 
tinacious assaults of his enemies, Blount suddenly slipped the 
muzzle of the savage animal, and he rushed at the scholars. Blount 
directed his attacks, and cheered him on. Blows availed nothing 
against the tough hide of the hardy animal, and served only to in- 
cense him. He raged amongst them like a wolf in a lamb-pasture. 

Fain would the students have taken to their heels, but retreat 
was impossible. Those behind pushed forward the ranks in front. 
Shricks and execrations evidenced the devastation of the relentless 
pursuer, His teeth met in the legs of one, in the arms of another, 
in the throat of a third. 


A space was quickly cleared around Blount and Ogilvy by their 
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staunch partisan. With his back on the ground—his face shielded 
by his hands to protect himself from the teeth of the dog, by whom 
he had been pinned to the earth, lay the prostrate form of the Ber- 
nardin. Planting his heavy paws upon his neck, and sprawling 
over the body of the half-dead scholar, Druid upturned his glowing 
eyeballs to his master, as if to inquire whether or not he should 
complete his work of destruction. It was a critical moment for the 
Bernardin. 

Just then, however, the clatter of swords, the trampling of steeds, 
and shouts of ‘‘ Joyeuse, to the rescue!” announced that the vi- 
comte had reached his company of archers. With a swoop like 
that of an eagle upon a flock of meaner fowl—and with his 
charger rearing into the air, Joyeuse dashed amongst the multitude. 

On the other hand came the halberdiers of the Rector and the 
lacqueys of René de Villequier with bills and partisans ; and, fur- 
thermore, the crowd was invested to the right by the well disci- 
plined Quarante Cinq, under the command of the Baron D’Epernon. 
Thus menaced on all sides, the scholars found themselves in an 
awkward predicament. At first there was a murmur of “ Down 
with the minions!—Down with the Gascon coupejarrets!” but 
these cries were speedily silenced. A few strokes from the blunt 
edges of the swords of the guardsmen, and their staves were thrown 
to the ground in token of submission. 


CHAPTER VY. 


COSMO RUGGIERI. 


Icy prés, dist Epistemon, demoure Her Trippa, vous scavez comment par art 
d’Astrologie, Géomancie, Chiromancie, et aultres de pareille farine, il prédict 
toutes choses futures; conférons de vostre affaire avec lui. De cela, respondit 
Panurge, je ne scay rien.—RaBeLais.—Pantagruel.—Liv. II. 

THE by-stander to whom Crichton committed the inanimate 
Geloso, eh: he rushed to the assistance of Ogilvy, received his 
charge with an eager readiness, that almost appeared as if he had 
anticipated the event. Shielding his burden with his arms, and 
unwilling, it would seem, to attract further attention, he endea- 
voured to extricate himself from the crowd. 

He was a little old man, of singular and inauspicious appearance, 
dressed in a flowing robe of black taffeta, lined with flame-coloured 
silk, and edged with sable fur. In lieu of doublet and hose, he 
wore a rich gown of crimson velvet, fastened round the waist with 
a silken oil in the which was stuck a costly purse, embroidered 
with the arms of Catherine de Medicis. A collar of medallions, 
graven with cabalistic characters, hung over his shoulder, and upon 
his head he wore a small scull-cap of purple velvet. He bore 
neither arms nor device of any sort Cesk the blazon of the Queen 
Mother. His forehead would have appeared venerable from its 
height, baldness, and innumerable wrinkles, had not his black 
scowling brows given it a sinister and portentous look. His temples 
were hollow and sunken; his cheeks emaciated; the colour of his 
skin was sallow and jaundiced, and itetexture like that of shrivelled 
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parchment. His nose was high and aquiline, tufted between the 
eyes with a clump of dusky hair; and the whole expression of 
his features was crafty, suspicious, and malignant. hen erect, 
his stature might have been lofty, but his height was now 
dwindled to insignificance, by his stooping shoulders and contracted 
spine. His distorted limbs were concealed from view by the ample 
olds of his drapery ; but his joints had been wrenched from their 
sockets, and but ill restored, during his confinement in the Bastille, 
where he had been incarcerated and tortured for supposed practices 
of sorcery, during the reign of Charles IX. 
Cosmo Ruggieri, the forbidding personage described,—by birth 
a Florentine, by vocation a mathematician, alchemist, nay, even 
bard, as may be gathered from the Anagramatographie of Nicolas 
Clément Tréleau, Secretary to the Duc d’Anjou, where he is eu- 
logised as ‘‘ Florentinum, mathematicum, et poetam lectissimum ;” 
—officiated as chief astrologer to Catherine de Medicis, by whom 
he was brought to Paris. It was to the influence of the Queen 
Mother that he owed his deliverance from the rack and the 
dungeon; his escape with hfe; his subsequent advancement to court 
favour under her third son Henri, for whose accession to the throne, 
it was said, indeed, he had paved the way by the removal of his 
brothers, Francis II. and Charles [X., and by whom, latitudinarian 
and heretical, if not wholly heathenish and abominable as his tenets 
were known to be, he was advanced to the ecclesiastical dignity 
of Abbé of Saint Mahé, in Brittany. It was to the protection of 
Catherine’s powerful arm that, although surrounded by open and 
secret foes, he was enabled to pursue his mysterious career unmo- 
lested ; and it was to her he was indebted for the wonderful state 
information he possessed. 
In return for these obligations, the stars were nightiy consulted 
for her by him, and on all emergencies Catherine had recourse 
to his counsel. Ruggieri was blindly devoted to her will, and 


mainly instrumental in the execution of her hidden projects and 
machinations. 


Ruggieri, however, did not stand alone. To such an extent did 
the 


oe of judicial astrology prevail at the time, that the 
number of professors in the science was estimated at thirty thou- 
sand; a calculation almost incredible, if the number of dupes ne- 
cessarily required for their support be taken into consideration. 

Be this as it may, Ruggien flourished. But then it was whis- 
pered, that he had another and more terrible source of lucre. The 
slow and subtle poisons of Florentine origin, whose treacherous 
effect was manifested in the gradual decay of the victim, were said 
to be brewed by him. The blood that nightly bathed the couch of 
Charles IX. was supposed to be the consequence of one of these dia- 
bolical potions; and such was the dread entertained of his villanous 
drugs, that a cup of wine would have fallen from the grasp of the 


boldest bacchanal, if it had been thought to be medicated by Cosmo 
Ruggieri. 
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By the side of the astrologer was a dumb African slave of the 
most diminutive size and fantastic configuration, who had the re- 
putation of being his familiar; and strange as was the appearance of 
the sorcerer, that of his page was many degrees more grotesque. 
Hideously deformed and liemobbacked, Elbetich was so short in 
comparison with his width and girth, that, when moving, his squat 
rotundity of figure looked like a rolling ball of soot, in which, in 
place of eyes, two flaming carbuncles had been set; and when mo- 
tionless, he a peared like a black, bloated baboon. 

Aided by his dwarf, from whose contact all recoiled with dis- 
gust, Ruggieri had but little difficulty in making good his retreat; 
and having gained the shelter of a flying buttress of the college 
wall, in the angle of which he was secure from interruption, - 
turned his attention to the restoration of his charge. 

As he removed the black and clustermg ringlets, fallen in disorder 
over the features of the Geloso, Ruggieri could not help being 
struck by their exceeding loveliness. The cheek had indeed lost 
the warm sutfusion that, like a glow of sunshine on a snowy peak, 
‘ had lit up its bright southern complexion; but the face was not 
less beautiful; and Ruggieri perused its lineaments with the rap- 
ture of a virtuoso. He peered into every line with increasing 
wonder. It was not so much the harmony and regularity of the 
youth’s features that struck him with astomishment, as the softness 
of the skin, and the polished whiteness of the throat, on which the 
azure veins were traced like wandering threads. ‘These were what 
chiefly excited his admiration. He grew so much absorbed in 
contemplation of the countenance, that he wholly neglected to 
apply the phial of pungent spirit, which he held extended in his grasp. 

Throwing back the hair as far as it would admit, Ruggieri ex- 
amined more narrowly the snowy forehead of the Geloso, ‘Thence 
his glance wandered to the face with renewed surprise. The eyes 
were closed; but the dark orbs could almost be seen through the 
thin lids. Then, those long silken lashes—that dark and pencilled 
brow— those nostrils, fine and thin—those lips so delicately carved! 
The astrologer was lost in amazement. ‘Taking the small white 
hand that hung listlessly at the youth’s side, he opened it, and 
intently perused its lines. A shade came over his countenance as 
he pursued his study. 

‘‘ Spirit of Sambethe !” he exclaimed, “can this be? Can I have 
been so long in error? Can the heavenly influences have so long 
deceived their votary ?—Impossible ! True, the planets have 
of late assumed malevolent aspects—menacing me with ill. Sa- 
turn hath rule within the Chamber of Death. The Lord of the 
Third House was combust and retrogade within the Eleventh, pre- . 
saging peril from the hand ofa stranger. This day, this hour, is 
pregnant with calamity. I foresaw my danger, but I foresaw like- 
wise the means whereby it might be averted. Within my path 
stands Crichton. He is the foe by whom I am threatened. This 
day links his fate with mine, He with that of another. That 
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other is my safeguard—that other is within my arms. One of us 
must perish. A thick curtain hangs between me and the event, 
Curses on my own imperfect skill, which will only enable me to see 
so far, and no farther. But I may ward off the stroke.” 

And he again returned to the scrutiny of the Geleso’s counte- 
nance. “ Wherefore is it,” he continued, musingly, * that as I gaze 
upon these beautiful features, a thousand forgotten fancies should 
be awakened within my bosom? This face, though lovelier far, 
recals to me the image of one long since buried in oblivion—it re- 
cals dreams of youth, of passion, fever, delirium; of a deed of 
which I will not even think. Who is this youth? or rather, unless 
mine eyes are wholly sightless, or dim to aught save the midnight 
glories of the heavens, who is this snk 

The reverie of the astrologer was here interrupted by a slight 
convulsive attempt at respiration on the part of the Geloso. Rug- 
gieri applied the phial, and, with a trembling hand, proceeded to 
unclasp the youth’s doublet to give him greater freedom in breath- 
ing. In removing the folds of the blood-stained linen, the 
heaving bosom of a young and lovely female was revealed. His 
eye glistened ea its film. ‘ It isas I suspected,” he muttered 
——“a girl in masquerade attire. Most probably the fool hath 
lost her heart to Crichton—if so, she will be a useful agent. 
I have need of such an one in my designs upon him. Ha! what 
have we here?—an amulet—no, by Hermes, a small key of gold, 
of antique fashioning, attached toa chain of the same metal, which, 
from its exquisite workmanship, I judge to be Venetian. Ah, fair 
maiden, I have here, no doubt, a clue to your history, of which I 
may avail myself hereafter! By your leave, this key is mine.” 

And little scrupulous as to the means of accomplishing any 
object, Ruggieri, without hesitation, unfastened the chain, and 
was about to commit it to the custody of his pouch, when he 
was alarmed by a monitory signal from his sable attendant. 

The sound uttered by the dwarf resembled the hissing of a 
startled snake. Indeed, the vocal powers of the wretched creature 
only ranged between gibbering and sibillation. By the former he 
expressed his rejoicing, by the latter his fears. The astrologer well 
knew how to interpret the present boding noise. Following the 
direction of the dwarf’s nd and glowing orbs, he caught sight of 
a figure, upon which the angry mannikin was glowering, puffing, 
and spitting like an owl disturbed by some prowling specimen of 
the furry tbe. The figure was masked, and muffled within the 
folds of a large sable cloak; and ere Ruggieri could thrust the 
chain of gold into his girdle, the intruder was by his side. 





CuarTer VI. 


THE MASK. 


Don Garcia.—Qu’est-ce alors 
Que ce masque ?—Tenez, le voild.—Victror Huco. Hernani. 


“Ber not alarmed, father,” said the mask, addressing Ruggieri, 


I am a friend.” 
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“What assurance have I of that?” returned the astrologer, 
doubtfully. “ Your speech | is fair, but your guise and "de. 
portment are not calculated to inspire confide nee. Weare not now 
in Venice, Signor Maschera ; neither is this the season of Carni- 
val. The crood citizens of Paris deem the mask but an indifferent 
excuse for intrusion ; ; and I have been long enough amongst them 
to acquire some of their foolish notions on this he ad. Your par- 
don, signor, if I misconceive you. Much treachery has made me 
distrustful. " 

“ You are in the right to be cautions, father,” replied the mask; 
“ distrust becomes your years and character ; yet, methinks, the 
science you profess should enable you to detect a friend hem a 
foe.” 

“‘T read not men’s looks beneath a vizard, my son,” replied 
Ruggieri, “that were, indeed, to see through a lass darkly. 
Let me behold your features, and I will tell you whether or not 
you are a friend.” 

* You wrong me by your doubts, father,” replied the mask— 
“that I am well known to you, you shall have ample assurance 
prese mtly; and that I have some ec aim to the service [ am about to 
require at your hands, you will then, I doubt not, admit. Mean- 
time, as secrecy is my object, and as the disclosure of my features, 
or even of my name, would only be attended with risk, you 
will, perhaps, s suffer me to preserve my incognito.” 

‘‘ Assuredly, my son,” replied Ruggieri, who had now regained 
his confidence, “ I have no desire to penetrate your mystery. 
Were it an object with me, I could readily gain information. 
What do you require of me?” 

‘‘ Before we proceed,” returned the mask, ‘‘ I pray you, father, to 
accept this purse as an earnest of my sincerity. It will give you a 
clearer msight into my character than even the display of my fea- 
tures.” And as he spoke, he thrust a well-lined purse into the 
hands of the astrologer, who received it, nothing loth. 

“You have said well, my son,” he returned ; - “this is a 
medium through which I clearly distinguis sh the f filles from the 
true friend. How can I assist you? Whatsoever comes within 
the scope of my art is yours to command.” 

‘‘ In a word, then,” returned the mask, “ I love—” 

“Ah! I understand,” replicd Ruggieri, significantly, “* you love 
without requital.” 

‘* Precisely so, father.” 

“ And would subdue the heart of her for whom you sigh. Is it 
not so?” 

The mask nodded assent. 

‘‘ Doubt not its accomplishment. Be she chilly as Caucasean snow, 
I will engage to create a flame within her bosom that shall burn 
with an ardour fiercer than that created by the cestus of Venus.” 

‘“¢ Swear to me, you will do this.” 

** By Orimasis! she shall be yours” 
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«“ Enough—I am content.” 
“Tell the damsel’s name and dwelling—?” 

“Neither are needed—she is here.” And the mask pointed to 
the Venetian girl. 

« Jabamiah !” exclaimed the surprised astrologer. 

“ Nay, I know all,” pursued the mask. ‘‘ Plead not ignorance. 
I witnessed the discovery you made.” 

« And—and you love her—” 

‘¢ Love her !” echoed the mask—-** Hear me, father,” he continued, 
with impetuosity. ‘You, who are of our fiery land, need not be 
told with what fierceness we Italians love. With all the ardour of 
overwhelming passion I pursued this damsel. She was deaf to my 
entreaties. In vain I used every blandishment, every artifice—in 
vain lavished gifts upon her that might have won a princess. All 
my efforts were ineffectual. For me she had no smile. Nay, more, 
the fury of my suit affrighted her. Indifference grew to fear, and 
fear to hate. Hate in some bosoms is akin to love, but not in 
hers. She fled my sight. Stung by resentment, I formed plans, that 
had they not been foiled in execution, must have placed her with- 
in my power. By some means she became acquainted with m 
projects, and sought safety in flight. Her disappearance added to 
my torture—I was frantic. While plunged in this despair, I re- 
ecived intelligence that she had flown to Paris. Thither I repaired 
—traced her—saw through her disguise—hovered round her dwell- 
ing—haunted her like her shadow, in the hope that chance would, in 
the end, befriend me. It has befriended me when least expected. 
The moment has arrived—she has fallen into your power—no 
further obstacle exists—she és mine.” 





And the mask would have seized upon the inanimate gil, if 


he had not been withheld by the astrologer. 

‘One qbstacle yet exists, my son,” said Ruggieri, coldly; “ you 
have a rival.” 

** A rival!” echoed the mask. ** Name him!” 

‘For whom did she wreathe that garland? For whom en- 
danger her life?” 

“ Hal” 

“ For Crichton !” 

‘Perdition seize him! But he loves her not—knows her not— 
ser must meet no more.” 

‘Take back your purse, signor,” said Ruggieri; ‘ I cannot aid 
you in this matter.” 

“ How?” exclaimed the mask— Have I not your oath?” 

‘True; but I knew not what I swore.” 

"Tis binding, nevertheless. That is, if aught can be binding 
on a conscience supple as your own. What interest can you have 
in this maiden? Are your services already purchased by this 


9 Crichton, or do you hope to make a better market with 
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“ Put no further affront upon me, signor,” returned Ruggieri. 
“Tam not easily appeased, as you will learn, if you provoke my 
anger. Iam no frend to Crichton, nor is this maiden aught to 
me. Beyond the accidental discovery of her sex, and what you 

ourself have told me, I am wholly ignorant in all relating to her; 
but fate has thrown her upon my protection, and to violence like 
yours I will never betray her. Take back your purse, signor, and 
trouble me no longer.” 

‘“‘ Away!” exclaimed the mask. ‘Think not to impose upon 
me by these idle pretences. Why should I stoop to solicit when I 
can command? <A word from me—and thou art plunged within a 
dungeon,—whence not even Catherine’s mighty arm can accom- 
plish thy deliverance. Of all men living, Ruggieri, thou hast 
most cause of dread of me; but of all agents of iniquity, I have 
most need of thee, therefore thou art safe; but tremble if thou 
disobeyest me. My vengeance is swifter and more certain than 
thine own.” 

‘Who, in the devil’s name, are you that talk thus ?” inquired 
the astrologer. 

‘‘ Were I the devil himself, I could not occasion you more dis- 
quietude than I should were I to reveal myself,” rephied the mask. 
‘* Be satisfied, and seek to know nothing further of me.” 

The haughty imperiousness of tone suddenly assumed by the 
mask was not without its effect upon the astrologer ; but he strug- 
gled to maintain a composed demeanour. 

‘‘ What if I still refuse compliance ?” he demanded. 

The mask whispered in his ear. The astrologer started, and 
trembled from head to foot. 

‘‘T am content,” he said, after a pause. ‘Command me as you 
see fitting. My life is at your disposal.” 

‘‘T do not require so much,” returned the mask, scornfully. 
‘Deliver up the girl. Yet stay, I am not unattended here. Hast 
thou no place of refuge, to which thou couldst convey her ?” 

‘“‘T have,” replied Ruggieri, after an instant’s reflection ; ‘if it 
be your pleasure, I will convey her to the mystic tower, near the 
Hotel de Soissons, whither alone her majesty, Catherine de Medicis, 
and I have access. There she can remain concealed, till I am 
acquainted with your further wishes. But can it be that she hath 
refused your suit? There must be witchcraft in the case. You 
may be spell-bound, noble signor. The Emperor Charlemagne was 
similarly enslaved to a foul hag—and now I mind me of a 
strangely-fashioned key, which I discovered upon her bosom. 
Perchance the charm resides in that. It may be a talisman of 

otent virtue. I will put it to the proof. In any case we must 
oe a counter-enchantment.” 

* As thou wilt,” interrupted the mask, “ be that thy business. 
Ha! she stirs—quick, we lose time.” 

For some moments before it was remarked by the astrologer and 
his companion, the return of animation had been perceptible in 
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the Venetian girl. Heaving a deep sigh, she opened her large 
and languid eyes, and fixed them upon Ruggienn and Elberich ; 
the former of whom was bending over her, at the instant of her 
restoration to consciousness, while the latter sustained her within 
his grasp. In this crouching posture, with his unbared, yellow 
arms, twined around her person, the hideous dwarf resembled a 
messenger from Eblis, sent to bear her to perdition. The objects 
before her looked like visions in a dream. In vain did Ruggieri 
raise his finger to his lips; she neither comprehended her own 
situation, nor perceived necessity for silence. Just then her wan- 
dering gaze chanced upon the mask, and with a wild laugh she 
pointed to the dusky figure, and muttered some incoherent 
ejaculations. eal 

“ Away,” exclaimed the mask, ‘ about it quickly. Why listen 
to her ravings ? Remove her to the turret.” 

“That voice!” shrieked the maiden, starting to her feet, and 
spreading her hand before her eyes, ‘‘ it is—it must be he !—where 
am I? Ha!” 

‘* Seize her,” vociferated the mask. 

‘He haunts me even while life is ebbing,” screamed the dis- 
tracted girl; “ I am dying, yet cannot escape him. Save me from 
him, Crichton—save me.” And, with a wild scream, she broke 


from the grasp of Ruggieri. 

The mask inefisctually endeavoured to stay her fli 

** Miscreants !” he cried, ‘‘ you have let her go.” 

‘The bird hath only fluttered forth,” returned the astrologer ; 
‘ we can easily retake it.” 

It was at this juncture that the cry reached the ears of Crichton. 
Like a frail bark amidst troubled waters, the enfeebled maid strove 
against the tumultuous mob, who little heeded either her plaints 
or frantic ejaculations. 

‘* Poor youth !” cried one of the scholars, ‘‘ his hurt hath turned 
his brain. Get hence, foolish boy! Crichton hath his hands too 
full to give attention to thy shouts. He hath more need of help 
than thou. Dost see yon tall green plume ?—It is Crichton’s. 
Be advised, and venture not where blows shower thick as hail, 
and where thou mayst come in for thy share of them. Seek 
shelter in the rear.” 


But the girl heeded him not, but still continued to ery, 
** Save me, Crichton, save me!” 


A thick battalion of scholars opposed themselves to Crichton’s 
progress. “Stand aside!” he vociferated, nothing daunted by their 


numbers. And, whirling the iron bar over his head, he dashed in 


the direction of the girl, 


She beheld him a proach. 
before his resistless eff 


cht. 


5 


She saw the scholars gave way 


orts. She heard his shout of encourage- 
ment; and at the very instant when her bosom throbbed highest 
with hope, and when she almost deemed herself secure beneath his 
protecting arm, she felt her waist encircled by a sudden clasp. 
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She looked up. Her eyes encountered two dark orbs flashing 
from a sable mask. Her brain reeled. She saw no more. 

Crichton, meanwhile, pressed fiercely forward. Fresh difficulties 
were thrown in his path—fresh ranks obstinately opposed them- 
selves to his progress; but all were at length overcome, and he 
reached the spot where he beheld the Geloso. It was void. A 
roar of mockery from the students testified their satisfaction at 
his disappointment. ‘ You have arrived too late to succour your 
frend,” shouted a voice from out the crowd;—* he is beyond 
your reach, and in the care of one who will not readily surrender 

im. Higados de Dios! you are foiled, most puissant caballero, 
nor shall 1t be my fault if you do not ever find a stumbling-block 
within your path.” 

Turning towards the quarter whence the voice proceeded, 
Crichton beheld the retreating figure of Caravaja. ‘ By Saint 
Andrew,” he murmured, glancing fiercely round, “ I would give 
all the laurels I have this day won to effect that poor youth’s 
deliverance. Curses upon these brawling scholars! It were a 
labour of Hercules to pursue the quest amidst a scene of such 
confusion ; and yet I would fain continue it if I saw a chance of 
success. Why did Ruggieri, who so eagerly accepted the charge 
of this wounded boy, suffer him to incur such penl? ‘The old 
astrologer shall render me an explanation of his conduct.” 

Crichton’s further self-communion was cut short by the shouts of 
the archers and the trampling of their steeds. After a brief, but 
ineffectual, resistance, as before stated, the scholars threw down 
their arms, and, shouting for quarter, fled. Crichton was left alone. 
No sooner did Joyeuse, who was careering among the crowd, 
perceive him, than he reined his charger by his side. 

‘¢ Now Heaven and our Lady be praised,” exclaimed the vicomte 
gaily, ‘‘you are unhurt, Seigneur Crichton. By my blazon, it 
had, indeed, been a blot upon the fair page of chivalry, if its 
brightest mirror had perished amid a rascal rout like this, Teéte- 
Dieu! if the Lord Rector reprove not his froward children, our 
sergeants shall take the task from his hands, and give him a lesson. 
But see, your page is at hand; your charger paws the ground. 
Ah, Crichton! brave steed—fair page—both pledges of a royal 
lady’s favour;—you are twice fortunate !” 

“ Thrice fortunate, Joyeuse, in a brother-in-arms who flies to 
my rescue in extremities like the present,” returned Crichton, in 
the same lively tone as his companion, vaulting at the same time 
into the saddle of a superb charger in rich housings, which was led 
towards him by a page, mounted upon a milk-white palfrey, and 
bedecked in doublet of white satin and velvet mantle of deepest 
azure, the colours of Marguerite de Valois. ‘‘ Methinks,” he 
added, smiling, “ this hard-fought field is at length our own; 
and yet, after enacting more wonders than ever were achieved 
by the doughtiest champions of Romance—Tristan or Launfal, 
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Huon or Parthenopex, when struggling against the powers of 
sorcelrie and darkness—it moves me to tears to think in what 
light esteem my exploits will be held by preux chevaliers like 
yourself, who think there is no honour to be won in such 
perilous conflicts. Trust me a legion of swarthy gnomes, with 
the fay Urganda at their head, were more easily vanquished 
than these disloyal varlets. I have now encountered this University 
alike in hall and field; disputed it with them by rule of rhetoric, 
and by rule of fence; and will freely admit that I prefer the 
weapons of the principals to those of their disciples, and plume 
myself rather upon my conquest, if conquest it be, over these hard- 
headed, cudgel-wielding neophytes, whose stubborn brains were 
more difficult to be convinced than their renowned and learned 
seniors. But it is time to bestow a thought upon my luckless 
countryman, the original cause of all this scene of discord. I think 
I discern him and his staunch ally, amid the thickest turmoil. 
Forward, Joyeuse, I must speak with them.” 

A few bounds of his steed brought Crichton beside Ogilvy 
and Blount. ‘The latter, perceiving that the fray was at an 
end, called off his dog from the Bernardin, but finding that 
his intimation was not attended to by the stubborn animal, he 
seconded the hint with a heavy blow of his crab-stick, which 
produced the desired effect. Druid quitted his hold, and with 
a surly growl plumped down at his master’s feet. 

“ We meet to-morrow, then, Ogilvy,” said Crichton, and such 
service as I can render, you may command. Meantime, you shall 
suffer no further molestation. Monsieur le Vicomte, hath he 

our safe-guard ?” 

‘‘ He has,” replied Joyeuse. ‘ The brave Scot shall have a 
_ amongst my company of archers, if he choose to barter 
us gown of gray serge for a steel breast-plate. He will not be 
the first of his countrymen who hath found the change to his 
advantage.” 

“T will reflect upon your offer, my lord,” replied Ogilvy, with 
characteristic caution. ‘ Meantime, my best thanks are due to 
you for the proposal.” 

‘* As you please, sir,” replied Joyeuse, haughtily; “nor are your 
acknowledgments due to me, but to the Seigneur Crichton. To 
him alone you are indebted for my offer.” 

‘‘ He knows not what he declines, Joyeuse,” returned Crichton. 
‘“‘T will reason with him on the morrow. And now,” he con- 
tinued, “I would desire better acquaintance with your valiant 
comrade, whom I judge to be an Englishman.” 

“j am so,” returned Blount, “ but I deserve not to be 
called valiant. Had you bestowed the epithet on my dog 
the term might not have been misapplied—on me ’tis wholl 
thrown away. Druid hath some pretensions to valour—he will 
never disgrace the soil from which he sprang—nor will his master, 
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for that matter. But since you have honoured me with your 
notice, worthy sir, let us join hands upon our new-struck friend- 
ship, if I be not too bold in assuming such a feeling on your part 
to me, and you shall find, if you need them, that in Simon Blount 
and his dog, for I must not except Druid, who is part and parcel of 
myself, and indeed the best part, you will have two followers upon 
whose faith you may rely. Audacter et fideliter is my device.” 

‘‘ And a cordial and constant one it is,” replied Crichton, as he 
warmly returned the pressure of the Englishman’s huge hand. 
“T gladly embrace your offer. Come to my hotel with Ogilvy 
on the morrow, and neglect not to bring with you my new and 
trusty follower.” 

“ Doubt not that,” returned Blount; “ Druid and I are in- 
separable.” 

Further conversation was interrupted by the sudden arrival of 
Chicot, who, contrary to his wont, had a somewhat serious coun- 
tenance. 

‘“Ah! my gay gossip,” said Crichton, “why that portentous 
look? hast thou lost thy bauble in the fray?” 

‘Far worse than that, brother droll,’ returned Chicot, ‘I have 
lost my reputation. Thou hast fairly won my cap and bells, and 
shall have them by pre-eminence of wisdom, But bend down thy 
lordly neck to me, | have somewhat for thy private hearing.” 

And approaching Crichton, the jester breathed his information 
in a low tone. 

‘* What!” exclaimed Crichton, who appeared struck with surprise 
at Chicot’s intelligence, ‘‘ art sure this Ebloso is r 

‘Hush !” muttered the jester, “‘ who is now the fool? Would 
you betray the secret?” 

‘* And it was the mask who seized her?” asked Crichton, in a 
whisper. ‘“ Whose features doth that vizard hide?” 

‘“T know not,” replied Chicot, ‘it may be the Balafre, or the 
Béarnais, for aught I can tell. But this I will venture to assert, 
that it is neither my gossip, Henriot, nor thou, nor I, nor even the 
Seigneur Joyeuse; I will not say as much for the Duc d’Anjou, 
whom perchance it may be.” 


‘¢ But Ruezieri, thou sayst—” 
nl) ’ 


“Was with him. I beheld him and his dwarf Elberich. Both 
lent assistance to the mask.” 

‘“* He is gone, thou sayest ?” 

“T will seek the astrologer in his tower, and compel him to 
some explanation of this mystery,” said Crichton. 

‘‘ That tower is the kennel of the she-wolf Catherine—take heed 
what you do. Many a hand has been thrust into a cage, the 
bearer whereof would have gladly withdrawn it unscathed. But 
as you will, fools are leaders, wise men receders.” 

“ Adieu, Ogilvy!” said Crichton; ‘ remember our appoint- 
ment of the morrow. Joyeuse, our rendezvous is at the {tte to- 
night.—Au revoir!” 
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So saying, Crichton plunged my into his horse’s sides, and, 
followed by his page, rode swiftly down the Montagne Sainte- 
Genevieve. Chicot shrugged his shoulders. 

os Knight-errantry is not wholly extinct, I perceive,” he muttered. 
My gossip, Crichton, 1s born at least half a century too late. He 
should have flourished in the good old times of ‘Triboulet, and the 
first Francis. He is caught at once by the silken meshes of this 
dark-haired syren. What will Queen Margot say if this new 
adventure reach her jealous ears? But I must to the Louvre. 
This scholastic brawl will divert Henri’s spleen. And as I descend 
this Parnassian steep of Sainte-Genevieve, to beguile the time I'll 
invoke the muses in honour of— 


THE ADMIRABLE SCOT. 


A song I'll write on 
Matchless Crichton; 
In wit a bright one, 
Form, a slight one, 
Love, a light one! 
Who talketh Greek with us 
Like great Busbequius; 
Knoweth the Cabala 
Well as Mirandola; 
Fate can reveal to us, 
Like wise Cornelius; 
Reasoneth like Socrates, 
Or old Xenocrates; 
Whose system ethical, 
Sound, dialectical, 
Aristotelian, 
Pantagruelian, 
Like to chameleon, 
Choppeth and changeth, 
Everywhere rangeth ! 
Who rides like Centaur, 
Preaches like Mentor, 
Drinks like Lyzxus, 
Sings like Tyrteus, 
Reads hke Budeus, 
Vaulteth like Tuccaro, 
Painteth like Zucchero, 
Diceth like Spaniard, 
Danceth like galliard, 
Tilts like Orlando, 
Does all man can do! 
Qui pupas nobiles 
Innumerabiles, 
ys amabiles 

tque Reginam 
Piniasvig dicta ! 
Whose rare prosperity, 
Grace and dexterity, 
Courage, temerity, 
Shall, tor a verity 
Puzzle posterity ! 


a Ough, ough,” gasped the jester, “I am fairly out of breath 


—as old Marot sings, ‘en rimant bien souvent je m’enrime. ” 
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THE ELOPEMENT. 


In a village not far from the banks of the Trent, 
Where a marriage or birth were no common event, 
Where the maidens in summer still danced on the green, 
And a railway-surveyor had seldom been seen, 

One morning in June, of the year ’thirty-eight, 

(I like to be very exact in my date, 

And always am ready to make an apology 

If any one finds I am wrong in chronology), 

The church bells were pealing with heart-stirring glee, 
The sexton expecting a liberal fee ; 

From each lattice-window there popped out a head, 
Not a soul on that morning could slumber in bed, 

Not a tongue in the whole population was mute, 

E’en the clerk was observed in his best Sunday suit ; 
In short, you might see, from the cut of each face, 
That something unusual was soon to take place. 


What on earth was the matter? The Queen, Heav’n defend her, 
Though reported, at court, to have grown rather tender, 
Had not yet selected the prince who might share 

The toils of housekeeping, and give us an heir. 

We had not yet begun Meh’met Ali to teaze, 

Nor were even at war with those horrid Chinese. 

No political changes could cause such a rout, 

For the Whigs were still in, and the Tories still out. 

Sir Robert had not yet exalted his horn, 

But remained the firm friend both of clergy and corn. 
So nothing appeared in the state of the nation 

To excite in our village such great agitation. 


Yet something had happened ; the street, once so quiet, 
Seemed just on the verge of a terrible riot. 

In vain the poor beadle to keep the peace strove, 
Though he strutted as fierce as Olympian Jove ; 

Every urchin at intervals set up a laugh, 

In spite of cocked hat, and parochial staff. 

Whilst old village cronies were heard to declare, 

That such doings would drive e’en a saint to despair. 


Alas ! it is time that my pen should disclose 
The cause of this mixture of laughter and woes. 
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Mary Walton, a maiden, the fairest of all 
Who tripped round a May-pole, or danced in a hall, 
Was to marry Jack Burton, a brewer of beer, 

Whose attractions were simply three thousand a year. 
Poor Mary was handsome, though slender and frail, 
Her intended was stout as his double X ale ; 

Her bright eyes reflected the blue skies above, 

And glistened, like planets of beauty and love ; 

His peepers had borrowed a verdigris tint, 

And, moreover, betrayed a most ominous squint. 

A slight interval lay their two ages between, 

For he was just sixty—and she, but sixteen. 


Besides which, my heroine—may the deuce take her— 
Was already engaged to Tom Selby, the baker. 


Such conduct in Mary, at least was unkind, 

For really young ladies should know their own mind, 
Though the choice is most difficult, no one denies, 

’T wixt a purse full of guineas—and heart full of sighs. 


The crowd had collected around the church door, 
Such a throng had been ne’er beheld there before ; 
The brewer drove up in his chariot and pair, 
Expecting to meet the unpunctual fair. 

The steps were let down, and our gent hobbled out, 
One leg had the cramp, and the other the gout. 
Around him a scene of confusion arose, 


When Fortune, that termagant, wishes to try men, 
She entangles them first in the meshes of Hymen ; 
But when one has gone all the way to the church, 
It is rather too much to be left in the lurch. 

Single life may have numberless charms, it is true, 
But a marriage can’t well be performed without two. 


Who hurries so fast down the wondering street 

With ringlets dishevelled, and white as a sheet? 

It is one of the bridesmaids—Sal Spinster by name— 
She has taken of late brevet rank as dame, 

A bird of ill-omen—that classical fowl, 

A heathenish cross ’twixt the harpy and owl. 

Pale, haggard, and lame, she arrived out of breath, 
Like the scout in last scene but two of Macbeth. 

“« What news ?” cried the brewer, with faltering voice. 
Alas, Mary Walton, the girl of his choice, 


The boys blew their trumpets, while he blew—his nose. 
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In spite of her pledges—in spite of the rain, 
Had gone off that day by the nine o'clock train. 
Had left her papa—though he'd taken a pill, 
And was, all things considered, remarkably ill— 


She was seen through the garden that morning to trundle, 


With nought in her hand save a very small bundle. 
What excuse she invented was not very clear, 
Some supposed she had gone for a half-pint of beer. 
At the station she met a tall person, whose cloak 


Reached up the whole length from his heels to his throat. 


But whilst getting the tickets he happened to sneeze 
(One should never take snuff on occasions like these), 
And his collar unclasping, was forced to discover 
The face of Tom Selby, poor Mary's first lover. 

He engaged a whole coupée—for Tom could afford 
To travel this time, like the son of a lord. 


The fugitive fair one, like Helen of Greece, 

(My report comes direct from the Railway Police), 
Seemed calm and collected, yet spoke not a word, 
At least, if she did, the police never heard, 

Till the train hurried off the adventurous pair 

To Derby, or Gretna, or—Heaven knows where— 


What was Burton to do ?—It was out of his power 
To catch those who flew thirty miles in the hour. 

In our grandmother’s time they'd have gone in a cart, 
And their dear papa might allow them a start ; 

But that horrible rail-road holds out no redress, 

As the Midland can now afford an express. 


So he prudently gave up all thoughts of pursuit, 
Though he called one a vixen, the other a brute, 

And vowed that if ever he caught them together, 
Master Tommy might lay his account for foul weather. 
So home he returned, with cadaverous look, 

Took off his white waistcoat, and scolded his cook : 
Then posted his ledger, and soon grew content, 

At finding his profits near twenty per cent. 

Indeed, as a sovereign cure for each canker, 


There is nought like a good cash account with your banker. 


’Tis said he makes up to the clergyman’s daughter, 
And sent Sally Spinster a hogshead of porter. 
No doubt, a new wife he will find before long, 
So ended his troubles, and so ends my song. 





—E 
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THE COUNTESS DE RUDOLSTADT. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
By Mariya M. Hays. 


Cuarpter I. 


Tue Italian 3 rm House of Berlin, built in the early part of the 
reign of Frederick the Great, was at that time one of the most beautiful 
in ae . The admission was gratuitous, the amusements being paid 
for by the king. Nevertheless, tickets of admission were necessary, since 
every box had its fixed destination, one being set apart for the princes 
and princesses of the royal family, another for the corps diplomatique, 
this for illustrious travellers, that for the academy, and others for the 
generals; in short, everywhere might be seen the king's family, the 
king’s household, the king’s dependents, the king’s protégés ; a circum- 
stance of which none had the right to complain, since the theatre and 
the actors were the king’s. ‘There remained for the good citizens of the 
town of Berlin only a small portion of the pit, for the greater part was 
occupied by the military, each regiment having the right to send a 
certain number of men. Instead, then, of the intelligent, joyous, and 
excitable Parisians, the artists had before their eyes a pit full of sia-feet 
heroes, as Voltaire called them, wearing high caps, the greater number 
surmounted by their wives, whom they took upon their shoulders, the 
whole forming a sufficiently brutal assembly, smelling strongly of 
tobacco and brandy, understanding nothing, staring with their eyes wide 
open, not daring either to applaud or to hiss from respect to standing 
orders, and yet creating considerable noise by a perpetual movement. 
It is evident, that from the two rows of boxes behind these gentlemen, 
the occupants could neither see nor hear any thing ; but, for form’s sake, 
ae were obliged to attend regularly at the spectacle which his majesty 
had the munificence to provide. His majesty himself never missed a 
representation, thus, in some sort, keeping a military eye upon the nume- 
rous members of his family and the unquiet swarm of courtiers. His 
father, Guillaume-le-Gros, had set him this example in a roughly-con- 
structed theatre, where, before a company of German actors, the 
royal family and the court sat freezing val shivering in dolorous plight, 
receiving the quick falling rain without moving an eyebrow, while the 
king comfortably slept. Frederick had suffered from this domestic tyranny, 
had cursed and endured it; but once become master in his turn he 
rigorously carried out this custom, with many others yet more cruel and 
despotic, whose excellence he first recognised when he himself was the 
only person in his kingdom who would not suffer from them. Still no 
one ventured to sy sa The theatre was superb, the operas were 
admirably got up, the artists were of great renown, and the king, 
usually standing near the orchestra, his glass turned upon the 
8 set the ae an indefatigable dilettantiem. 

_ The praise which Voltaire, in the early days of his installation at Ber- 
lin, bestowed upon the splendour of the northern Solomon’s court are well 
known. Despised by Louis XV., neglected by his patroness, Madame 
de Pompadour, persecuted by the Jesuits, hissed at the ThéAtre Francais, 
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he had departed in a day of vexation, to seek honours and appointments, 
the office of chamberlain, the grand cordon, and the friendship of a phi- 
losophical king, more desirable in his eyes than all the rest. The great 
Voltaire, like a great child, fell to pouting at France, and thought to make 
his ungrateful fellow-countrymen break their hearts with vexation. He 
was therefore somewhat elated with his new glory when he wrote to his 
friends that Berlin outshone Versailles, that the opera of “ Phaéton” was 
the most beautiful spectacle that could be seen, and that the prima donna 
had the’most magnificent voice in Europe. 

Still, at the period in which we take up our story (and, not to confuse 
the reader, we must inform him that nearly twelvemonths have passed 
since the last adventures of Consuelo), winter having set in with all its 
— at Berlin, and the great king having in some degree shown him- 
self under his true colours, Voltaire began to be singularly disenchanted 
with Prussia. He was to be seen in his box between D’Argens and La 
Mettrie, no longer pretending to like music, to the charms of which he 
had never been susceptible any more than to those of true poetry. He 
was filled with secret grief as he recalled with melancholy the ungrateful 
public and the fiery audiences of Paris, whose opposition had been so bitter 
to him, whose applauses so sweet, whose attacks, in a word, had so ter- 
ribly affected him, that he had sworn never to expose ‘himself to them 
again, though he could not restrain himself from constantly thinking of 
that public and working without intermission in its behalf. 

Upon the evening in question, however, the spectacle was excellent. 
It was the carnival ; the whole of the royal family, even the married 
margraves, from the depths of Germany were assembled at Berlin. The 
“‘ Titus” of Metastasio and Hasse was in course of representation, while 
the two principal singers of the Italian troop, Le Porporino and La Por- 
porina, filled the two principal parts. , 

If our readers will deign to make a slight effort of memory, they will 
recollect that these two dramatic persons were not husband and wife, as 
their nom de guerre would appear to indicate; but that the first was the 
Signor Uberti, an excellent contralto, the second, La Zingarella Con- 
suelo, an admirable singer, both pupils of the professor Porpora who, ac- 
cording to the Italian custom ofthe time, had permitted them to bear the 
glorious name of their master. ' 

It must be confessed that the Signora Porporina did not sing in 
Prussia with that enthusiasm which inspired her in better days. 
While the flowing contralto of her companion-echoed faultlessly beneath 
the roof of the Berlin opera-house, in the security of an assured 
position, with the ease of incontestable success, and with a certain salary of 
15,000 livres for two months’ engagement, the poor Zingarella, more 
romantic assuredly more disinterested, and less accustomed to 
the cold of the north, ‘and the ee oa 1 age ep 2 ap ieid 
ence of Prussian corporals, lost all inspiration, sang with rigi 
and faultless art, which, while it leaves nothing for the critic to complain 
of, fails to excite enthusiasm. ‘oho wom oe pres gas ws Sag 
audience, cannot be independent of other. Now, there was no enthu- 
siasm at Berlin under the reign of Frederick the Great. Order, obedience, 
and what, by Frederick himself, was called reason, were in the eighteenth 
century, the — could bloom in bray mtg, Be 
weighed out and measured, as it were, by the hand of the king. all 
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assemblies where he presided, no one hissed, no one breathed, but as the 
king desired—in the whole mass of spectators there was but one person 
free to give way to his impression, and this was the king. He was, in 
his own person, the public ; and though he loved music, every faculty and 
taste was submitted to so cold a logic, that the royal glances fixed upon 
every movement, one might almost say, upon every inflexion of the 
singer's voice, instead of stimulating, completely wee her powers. 
The least symptom of inspiration, the least access of unlooked-for enthu- 
siasm, would probably have scandalised Frederick and his court, while 
difficult and scientific passages, executed with all the purity of a faultless 
mechanism, ravished the king, the court, and Voltaire. Voltaire, as every 
one knows, said —“ Italian music is far superior to French music, because 
it is more highly ornamented, and because a difficulty conquered, stands 
at least for something.” It was thus Voltaire understood art. Le might 
have said with a certain wit of our own time, who was asked if he liked 
music, ‘It is not actually disagreeable to me.” 

Every thing was going on very well, and the opera was drawing 
favourably to a close ; the king was satisfied, and kept turning from time 
to time towards the leader of the orchestra, to — his approbation by 
a sign of the head; he was even preparing to applaud La Porporina at the 
end of a cavatina, as he had sometimes the ps rae to doin person, and 


always judiciously, when, by an inexplicable caprice, La Porporina, in 
the middle of a brilliant roulade, where she had never before failed, 
stopped short, fixed her eyes wildly upon a corner of the theatre, clasped 
her hands, crying “ Oh my God !” and fell fainting to the ground. Por- 
porino hastened to raise her ; he was obliged to carry her behind the 


scenes, while a murmur of inquiries, reflections, and remarks arose 
amongst the audience. 

During this agitation the king addressed the tenor who had remained 
upon the stage, and, under cover of the noise said to him, in his brief aud 
imperious tone,—— 

“Well, what is it ? what does it all mean? Conciolini, go quickly, and 
see ! 

Conciolini returned at the end of a few seconds, and leaning respectfully 
over the balustrade, near which stood the king, his elbow resting upon it: 

* Sire,” said he, “ La Signora Porporina looks as though she were dead. 
They fear that she cannot conclude the opera.” 

“Go!” said the king, shrugging his shoulders; “let them give her a 
glass of water, make her inhale some essences, and see that this is brought 
to a close as speedily as possible.” 

The soprano, who had no desire to irritate the king and to endure in 
— a broadside of ill-humour, glided swiftly behind the scenes like a 

ghtened rat, and the king entered into lively conversation with the 
leader of the orchestra and the musicians, while a portion of the public, 
_ were ae more a sigma in the state of the royal temper an in 

r Porporina, made vigorous, but usel 
= eer tg vigorous, but useless efforts, to overhear the 

The Baron de Peelnitz, grand chamberlain to the king, and director of 
the theatres, — came to render an account of the interruption. With 
Frederick, hing proceeded with the solemnity which an independent and 

public imposes. The king was everywhere at home, the theatre 
_for him. No oue was astonished, therefore, to see him be- 
come the principal actor in this unexpected interlude. 
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“Well, baron !” said he, loud enough to be heard by part of the orches- 
tra, ‘‘ will this soon be over? it is ridiculous! have you no doctor in the 
slips? You should always have a doctor at the theatre.” 

“ Sire, the doctor is in attendance. We dare not bleed the singer, for 
fear of weakening her, and preventing her from finishing her part. Still, 
he will be obliged to do so, if she does not quickly recover her senses !”” 

“ It is serious, then! at least it is not a pretence ?” 

“ Sire, it appears to me to be very serious.” 

‘In that case let the curtain be dropped, and we will be gone; unless, 
indeed, Porporino will sing us something by way of compensation, and 
that we may not finish with a catastrophe.” 

Porporino obeyed, and sang two airs delightfully. 

The king clapped his “we 4 the public followed his example, and the 
representation was over. A moment after, while the court and the crowd 
were taking their departure, the king stepped upon the stage, and com- 
manded Peelnitz to conduct him to the dressing-room of the prima 
donna, 

An actress suddenly taken ill on the stage is not an event in which 
every public sympathises as it ought ; generally, however adored the idol 
may be, there is so much egotism in the enjoyment of the dilettante, that 
he is much more affected by his own loss of that enjoyment, from the in- 
terruption of the amusement, than by the suffering and agony of the 
victim. Certain sensitive ladies, as they were then called, deplored the 
catastrophe of the evening in these terms :— 

* Poor child ! she must have had a burr in her throat, and, in the fear 
of a failure, she preferred to be taken ill.” 

“As for me, | believe it was no pretence,” said a lady, still more 
sensitive, “ no one falls so heavily when they are not really ill.” 

“Ah! who knows, ma chére ” replied the first, ‘ when one isa great 
actress, one can fall as one will, and one does not care for being a little 
hurt. It tells so well in public.” 

‘‘ What the devil then possessed that Porporina this evening, to bring 
about such a disaster,” said La Mettrie to the Marquis d'Argens, in an- 
other of the vestibule, where the beau monde was crowding out. 
“ Has her lover beaten her?” 

“Do not speak thus of a charming and virtuous girl,” returned the 
marquis, “she has no lover, and if she should ever have one, she would 
never be outraged by him, unless he were the worst of men,” 

“Ah, forgive me, marquis! I forgot that I was speaking to the 

eux chevalier of all actresses, past, present, and to come. 4 propos, 

ere is Mademoiselle Cochois.” 

At the same moment, the Princess Amelia of Prussia, sister to the 
king, Abbess of Quedlimburg, exclaimed to her usual confidante, the 
beautiful Countess of Kleist, as she returned to the palace in her carriage : 

“‘ My dear child, did you observe my brother's agitation during this 
evening’s adventure ?”’ 

‘No, madame,” replied Madame de Manip chief lady to the 
princess, an excellent person, very simple, and very absent; “1 did not 
observe it.” | 

“Eh! [ was not speaking to you,” returned the princess, with that 
quick and decided tone which sometimes gave her a strong 
to Frederick ; “do you ever observe any thing ? Stay, look at the stars 
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now, for I have something to say to Madame de Kleist which I do not 
wish you to hear.” ; 

Madame de Maupertius conscientiously closed her ears, and the prin- 
cess, leaning towards Madame de Kleist, who was seated opposite to her, 
thus continued :— 

“You may say what you please, but it seems to me that for the first 
time during the last fifteen, or rue years perhaps, since I was old 
enough to observe and understand, the king is in love.” 

“ Te royal highness said the same last year with respect to Made- 
moiselle Barberini, and yet his majesty never thought of her.” 

‘Never thought of her! you are mistaken, my child. He thought 
of her so much that when the young Chancellor Coccei made her his wife, 
my brother laboured for three days under the finest fit of repressed rage 
that ever he had in his life.” 

“ Your highness knows well that his majesty cannot endure mésal- 
liances.” 

“ Yes, love marriages are thus called. Mésalliance! Oh, the grand 
word ! senseless, like all the words which govern the world, and tyrannise 
over individuals.” 

The princess drew a long sigh, and passing rapidly, according to cus- 
tom, to another state of mind, she said ironically and impatiently to the 
mistress of her household : 

“‘ Maupertius, you are listening to us! you are not looking at the stars 
as I desired you to do. It is well worth the while for the wife of so learned 
a man as your husband to listen to the nonsense of two fools like Kleist 
and myself.” 

“ Yes, I say,” she continued, again addressing herself to her favourite, 
“that the king had an incipient love for this Barberini. 1 know from 

authority that he often went to take tea with Jordan and Chazols, 
in her apartment, after the performances were over, and that she has even 

n hper more than once at the suppers of Sans-Souci, a thing un- 
exampled before her time in the life of Potsdam. Shall I you 
more ? She lived there, she had an apartment in the palace for several 
weeks, and it may have been for months together. You see I know 
pretty well what takes place, and that the mysterious airs of my brother 
do not impose upon me.” 

“Since your royal highness is so we!l informed, you cannot be ignorant 
that for reasons—of state, which it is not my place to divine, the king 
has sometimes desired to make people think that he is not so austere as 
they * se mg to be, though in reality—” 
me ~~ 7 reality my weer! has never loved any woman, not even 
; own wife, if one may judge from what is said, and from appearances. 
a I — oe in ¢his vistas, still less in this coldness. | Frede- 

X was always a hypocrite ; but he will not persuade me that Made- 
moiselle Barberini lived in his palace only to have it believed that she 
was his mistress. She is as pretty as an angel, and witty asa devil ; she is 
rae sem and speaks I know not how many languages.” 

cue Is very virtuous, she adores her hus m 

_“‘ And her husband adores her all the more because he has made a 

tful mésalliance.—Is it not so, De Kleist? There, you will not 

y tome. I suspect, noble widow, that you are meditating some such 
yourself with some poor page, or some small bachelor of arts.” 
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« And your highness desires to see a mésalliance de ceur established 
between the king and some lady of the Opera ?” : 

“ Ah! with La Porporina the thing would be more probable, and the 
distance less frightful. I imagine that at the theatre, as at court, there 
is a hierarchy ; for such a prejudice is the whim and the disease of human 
nature. A singer must hold herself much higher than a dancer; and 
they say, moreover, that this Porporina has fine talent, cultivation, and 
grace ; nay, that she even knows more languages than La Barberini. To 
speak languages of which he is utterly ignorant, is my brother's mania. 
And then music, which he pretends to like greatly, though he knows 
nothing about it, do ye see ..., that is another point of interest with 
our prima donna. ‘Then she also goes to Potsdam in the summer, she 
has the apartment La Barberini occupied in the new Sans-Souci; she 
sings at the king’s private concerts . . . . Is not that enough to prove the 
truth of my conjecture ?” 

“ Your Lighanet hopes in vain to surprise a weakness in the life of our 
great prince. All that you speak of is done too openly and too gravely 
for love to have any part in the affair.” 

“ Love, no; Frederick does not know what love is; but a certain at- 
traction, a small antrigue. ... Every one speaks of this in secret, you 
cannot deny that.” 

“No one believes it, madame. They say that the king, as a relaxation, 
makes an effort to be amused with the prattle and the pretty warblings of 
an actress; but that, at the end of a quarter of an hour's talk and singing, 
he says to her, as he would say to one of his secretaries, ‘That is enough 
for to-day; if I desire to have you to-morrow, | will send for you.’ ” 

“ That is not gallant. If it was thus he made court to Madame de 
Coccei, I am not surprised that she could not endure him. Do they say 
that La Porporina is as cruel to him ?” 

‘They say that she is perfectly modest, well-behaved, timid, and sad.” 

“Well, that is the surest way to eae the king. Perhaps she is very 
clever. If she be so, and if one could but trust to her’’— 

“Trust to no one, madame, I implore you, not even to Madame de 
Maupertius, who is sleeping so profoundly at this moment.” 

“ Let her snore. Waking or sleeping, she is always the same, dull and 
stupid .... never mind, De Kleist, I desire to know this Porporina, and 
to see if she can be made of any use. I greatly regret that I could not 
receive her, when the king proposed bringing her to sing to me some 
morning ;. you know I had a@ prejudice against her’ — 

* Til-founded, certainly. It was quite impossible” — 

“ Ah, let it be as God wills! Grief and terror have so worked upon me 
in the past year, that all cares are effaced. I must see this 
girl. Who knows but that she might obtain from the king what we 
vainly implore ? J have pictured this to myself for some days, and as you 
know, I think but on one thing. When I saw Frederick, anxious and 
uneasy about her this evening, I became confirmed in the idea that a 
means of escape might be found through her agency.” 

I intreat your hi to take great care, for the danger is great.” 

“ You always say that; I am more suspicious and prudent than your- 
self. It must be thought of, nevertheless. Awake, my dear Maupertius, 

we are arrived.” 
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Wnuuxst the young and beautiful abbess* gave herself up to these re- 
flections, the king, without knocking, entered the dressing-room of La 
Porporina, at the very moment when she was returning to consciousness. 

“ Well, mademoiselle,” he said to her, in a tone little expressive of com- 

ion and scarcely even polite, ‘how do you find yourself ? Are you 
subject to these attacks ? In your profession this would be a serious incon- 
venience. Has any thing vexed you? Are you so ill that you cannot 
reply? Do you answer me, monsieur,” said he to the doctor, who was 
attending the singer, “ is she seriously ill?” ‘ 

“ Yes, sire,” replied the doctor, “the pulse is hardly perceptible. There 
is considerable disorder in the circulation, and all the functions of life, are, 
as it were, suspended ; the skin is icy cold.” 

“ That is true,” said the king, taking the young girl's hand in his own ; 
“the eyes are fixed, the mouth is colourless. Make her take some of 
Hoffman's drops. The devil! I thought it a piece of acting, but I was 
mistaken. ‘The girl is indeed very ill. She is neither mischievous nor 
capricious, is she, Monsieur Porporino? No one has offended her this 
evening? No one has ever had any cause of complaint against her, have 
they ?” 

“ Sire, she is not an actress,” replied Porporino, “ she is an angel.” 

“ Nothing more than that! Are you in love with her ?” 

“No, sire, my respect for her is without bounds; I look upon her as 
my sister.” 

‘« Thanks to youtwo, and to God, who no longer damns actors, my theatre 
is about to become a school of virtue! Ah! she is coming to herself 
again. Porporina, do you not recognise me ?” 

* No, monsieur,” replied La Porporina, looking with a bewildered air at 
the king, who was chafing her hands. 

“ Perhaps it is a brain fever,” said the king; “have you ever observed 
that she was epileptic ?” 

“Oh! sire, never! that would be dreadful, indeed,” returned Porporino, 
hurt at the brutal manner in which the king expressed himself concerning 
80 cane oo a mene 

“Ah! hold, do not bleed her,” said the king, repelling the doctor, 
armed with his lancet ; “ I do not like to see innocent blood flowing coldly 
when not on the field of battle. You are not warriors, you are assassins! 
Leave her alone ; give her air. Porporino, do not let her be bled; it 
would, in all probability be the death of her. These gentlemen fear 
nothing. I confide her to you. Take her way in your carriage, Peelnitz, 
and be answerable for her. She is the greatest singer we have as yet 
had among us, and we shall not quickly find her equal. A propos, what 
ae sing us to-morrow, Monsieur Conciolini ?” 

king descended the staircase of the theatre with the tenor, speak- 


* It is well known that Frederick bestowed abbeys, prebends, and bishoprics 
<oen his favourites, his officers, and his Protestant ulahina. The Princess ‘aumelid, 
aving obstinately refused to poate been endowed by him with the Abbey of 
ce nw brought in a hundred thousand livres per 
annum, and of which she bore the title after the manner of Catholic canonesses. 
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ing upon other matters, and went to supper with Voltaire, La Mettrie, 
d’Argens, Algarotti, and the General Quintus Icilius. 

Frederick was harsh, violent, and profoundly selfish, With this, he 

was generous, and good, even tender and affectionate on certain occasions. 
This is no paradox. Every one knows the character, at once terrible 
(3 and fascinating, of this many-sided man, who possessed a complicated 
| organisation, full of contrasts, like all powerful natures, especially when 
they are invested with supreme power, and when a life of agitation has 

developed all their faculties. 

In the midst of supper, while chatting and joking with alternate grace 
and bitterness, with rudeness and delicacy, in the centre of dear friends 
whom he disliked, and celebrated beauax esprits whom he but little admired, 

Frederick suddenly became thoughtful, and rising after a few moments of 
pre-occupation, said to his guests, “Continue talking, I hear you.” 
Upon which he passed into a neighbouring room, took his hat and sword, 
made a sign to a page to follow him, and plunged among the deep gal- 
leries, and mysterious staircases of his old palace, while his guests, believing 
him close at hand, took heed to their words, and dared not say any thing 
which he might not hear. Moreover, they were so mistrustful of one 
another (and not without cause), that whatever spot they might be upon 
in the Prussian territory, they ever felt the formidable and malicious phan~ 
tom of Frederick hovering over them. 

La Mettrie, the physician but little consulted, and the reader but rarely 
listened to by the king, was the only one among the courtiers who knew 
no fear, and who inspired none. He was looked upon as entirely in- 
offensive, whilst he had found means to prevent others from injuring 
himself. This was to commit so many impertinences and follies in the 

presence of the king, that it would be impossible to be supposed capable 
of greater, and that no enemy, no informer should have it in his power to 
q charge him with any thing that he would not openly and audaciously 
have committed before the eyes of the king himself. He appeared to 
understand, literally, the philosophical equality which the king affected 
in his private life with some seven or eight persons whom he honoured 
with his friendship. At this period, after about ten years’ reign, Frederick, 
still young, had not altogether lost the popular affability of the prince 
royal, of the bold phikisophes of Remusburg. Yet those who knew him 
were careful not to trust too much to him. Voltaire, the most spoilt of 
all, and the last comer, began to be uneasy, and to see the tyrant piercing 
through the affable and familiar prince, the Dionysius through the 
Marcus Aurelius. But La Mettrie, whether from some singular frank- 
ness, profound calculation, or audacious indifference, treated the king 
with as little ceremony as the king pretended to desire. He would take 
off his cravat, his wig, even his shoes in his apartments, talk freely with 
him, contradict him openly, express himseif without restraint upon the 
little value to be stachiod to worldly grandeur, speak of royalty as of 
religion, and comment upon all other prejudices attacked by the reason 
of the day ; in a word, he would conduct himself in so cynical a manner, 
| and give so many occasions for disgrace or dismissal, that it was a miracle 
: to see him dent, his ground where so many others had been overthrown 
and crushed for the most trifling illoes. The reason of this was, 
that upon characters suspicious and distrustful as Frederick’s, an insidious 
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word repeated by a spy, any appearance of hypocrisy, the slightest doubt, 
makes more impression than a thousand imprudencies, Frederick looked 
upon La Mettrie as a madman, and would often stop petrified with sur- 
prise before him, saying : 

“tere isan animal scandalously impertinent, indeed.” 

Then he would add, aside : 

“ But he is sincere, and does not hold two languages, two opinions, as 
regards me. He cannot treat me worse in secret than he does to my 
face ; while for the rest who are at my feet, what do they not say and 
think when I turn my back upon them, and they can raise their heads. 
Then La Mettrie is the most honest man I possess, and I ought to endure 
him all the more that he is unendurable.” 

The habit was acquired. La Mettrie could no longer vex the king, 
and even succeeded in making him like from himself what he would have 
revolted at from another ; while Voltaire had, from the beginning, em- 
barked in a system of adulation impossible to sustain, and of which he 
himself began to grow singularly tired and disgusted, the cynic, La 
Mettrie, went on his way amusing himself, as much at his ease with Frede- 
rick as with his valet-de-chambre, and escaped the necessity of cursing 
and overthrowing an idol to whom he had never sacrificed nor promised 
any thing. It resulted from this that Frederick, who began to grow 
tired of Voltaire himself, found cordial amusement with La Mettrie, and 
could no longer dispense with him, because on his side he was the only 
man who did pretend to be amused with Frederick. 

The Marquis d’Argens, chamberlain, with 6000 francs’ salary (the first 
chamberlain, Voltaire, had 20,000), was the true Frenchman of his time; 
a superficial philosopher, a light and rapid writer, good-natured, giddy, 
licentious, sentimental, at once brave and effeminate, spirituel, generous, 
and scornful ; a middle-aged man, romantic as a youth of twenty and as 
sceptical asanold man. Having passed his youth with actresses, by turns 
the deceiver and the deceived, ever madly enamoured with the last, he had 
ended by marrying in secret Mademoiselle Cochois, first actress of the 
Comédie Frangaise at Berlin, a woman plain even to ugliness, but very in- 
telligent, whom he had pleased himself with educating. Frederick was still 
ignorant of this mysterious union, and D’Argens took care not to reveal it 
to those who might betray him. Nevertheless, Voltaire was in his con- 
fidence. D'Argens sincerely loved the king, but he was not more 
beloved by him than the rest. Frederick believed in no one’s affection, 
and the poor D’Argens was now the accomplice, now the butt of his 
cruel pleasantries. 

It is well known that the colonel upon whom Frederick bestowed the 
emphatic surname of Quintus Icillius, was by birth a Frenchman named 
Guichard, an energetic soldier, and a skilful tactician; for the rest, a 


great plunderer, like all people of his species, and a courtier in the full 
meaning of the word. 
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THE IMPRISONED PRINCES. 


BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL,. 


Piangevan elli, ed Anselmuccio mio 
Disse: “Tu guardi si—Padre—che hai ?”—Dell’ Inferno.—Canto 33. 


The scene is laid in the Tower of London, a few days before the murder of 
Edward the Fifth and his brother, the Duke of York. 


“On, brother! smile this glorious morn, 
I'm thinking of the old white thorn, 
That grows beside our mother’s hall; 
How fragrant are its blossoms now! 
The honey bees are in each bough, 
And there the linnets call. 
Brother! I pine for that sweet home, 
That ancient manor on the downs, 
Where we were free to sport and roam, 
None coveting thy lands or crowns; 
I see that garden trim where grow 
The roses from Provence the bright; 
The arbour where, like banners flow, 
The sprays of honeysuckle light: 
Our mother there was wont to stay 
With us the live-long summer-day, 
And tell sweet tales of old romance, 
Of Charlemagne and the Knights of France, 
Of fairies to the dingle wild 
Luring away some truant child, 
By bright green rings we traced their feet, 
Thro’ valleys fair with meadow-sweet,— 
For we, too, spring from fairy-race, 
From Melusine,* the water fay, 
Who framed her crystal dwelling-place 
*Twixt vine-crown’d hills and snowy spray. 
Oh, brother! brother! where are we, 
Now every leaf is on the tree ? 
When the glad pulses of the spring 
Are bounding in each living thing, 
These frowning prison-walls shut out 
All things, but silence, fear, and doubt. 


” 


The child who spoke was very fair, 
Around him fell his silken hair; 
For sparkling, dimpling, youthful grace, 
Nature had formed his witching face; 
Large swimming eyes of loving blue;, 
Lips, cheeks, and finger-tips, the hue 
The rose’s heart unfolds to view— 
He was unfaded yet,—his bloom 
Smiled strangely on that prison’s gloom. 
Few were the days he’d numbered there, 
Debarred of freedom, joy, and air. 
Not so his brother; weeks of pain, 
Of watching, doubtfulness, and fears, 
Pass’d not o’er his young head in vain; 
Older was he in grief than years. 


* Flizabeth Woodville descended on the maternal side from the Princes of the 
oy of Luxembourg, who claim for their ancestress Melusina, a water-nymph of 
the Rhine. 
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His cheek was hollow, and the light 

Seem’d to oppress his weary sight; 

The livid hue round brow and eye, 

Told all his silent agony; 

Ruffled, in uncomb’d clusters laid, 

The masses of his amber hair; 

His worn and faded garb betray’d 

Hopeless neglect, and dull despair. 

With varying hues upon his cheek, 

He raised his drooping head to speak:— 
“Gay as the song-bird in the wild, 

So thy heart fails thee, gentle child! 

Thou that didst make the prison ring, 

As with the gladness of the spring; 

Smiling and loving—hoping still,— 

Casting aside all thought of ill; 

Judging all spirits by thine own; 

Tracing good meanings in each tone; 

Gazing with trust in ev’ry eye 

That look’d on thine in passing by; 

And in the pitying smile that stole 

O’er every lip that spoke to thee, 

Reading a true and kindly soul; 

God pity thy simplicity! 

I cannot be as thou art now, 

Untimely furrows track my brow; 

Dark cares that come with later years 

Are mingled with my childhood’s tears. 

Thy prison-fare I see thee eat, 

With appetite that makes all sweet, 

While fear of poison bids me dread 

The driest crust of daily bread. 

I see thee sleep long nights, while I 

Can scarcely close mine aching eye; 

And as thou slumb’rest, angel wings 

Waft to thee dreams of pleasant things, 

O’er thee no influence sad or dread, 

Contrasting truths at waking shed. 

If e’er aroused at midnight hour 

No darksome spell o’er thee hath power, 

But thou canst watch the imp-like play 

Of | peg in moonlight’s ray, 

And at each antic strange and wild 

I hear thy laughter, joyous child ! 

Suspicion finds no place in thee, 

That know’st not sin’s reality, 

That read’st of it in holy book, 

With mantling cheek and frighten’d look, 

As vision fabulous and dread, 

A night-mare of the prophet’s head. 

Yet there is one with instinct rare, 

That shares my vigil and my care, 

The dog that half in love and jest 

Thou lay’st to sleep upon thy breast, 

With silken coat and tiny frame, 

With quivering nerves and vivid sense, 

To which man grants not reason’s name, 

Yet ‘tis some high intelligence. 

His listening ear and glittering eye, 

As the long hours of night creep by, 

They keep me silent company— 

And oft I see him leave his place, 

So warm and soft beneath thy face, 

And like a warder on his round, 
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Listen suspicious to each sound; 
Then, but half satisfied, he goes 

To watch my tears and thy repose. 
Ah! may they show that helpless thing 
The mercy they'll deny their king! 
Fear upon me as madness falls, 

The shadow of a cloud appals, 

I fashion figures on the walls, 

I fancy steps upon the stair, 

Stiffens with fright my wet lank hair 
As in a feverish dew I lie. 

I pray for dawn—lI pray to die— 
Like my forefathers in the fray, 
Before their fellows and the day 

Not pining for heaven's light and air, 
Worn down by ague-fits of care, 

By feverish hope, and chill despair.” 
The younger, with dilating eyes, 
Gazed on the speaker in surprise; 

A long and mournful silence kept, 
Then laid upon his breast and wept. 


“ Brother!” he said; “ thy words are strange, 

Yet work they in my soul a change; 

And I recall that mournful scene, 

Within the sanctuary past, 

Alow amid the rushes green, 

Our mother on her knees was cast. 

Around her fell in lustrous fold, 

Like some rich veil, her hair of gold, 

Profuse as Magdalen’s of old, 

Who ‘loved much,’ and earned God’s grace. 

Wan seemed, like hers, our mother’s face. 

When from that holy spot away 

They carried me, one summer day, 

Kind words the hoary prelate said; 

Pressing his hand upon my head, 

And promised pleasant things and bright, 

Playmates and flowers, green fields, sunlight— 

Whispering, to win our uncle’s love, 

I went as olive-branch and dove ; 

And then I heard our mother say, 

In tones that thrilled me with dismay, 

‘Prelate ! with gray hair on thy brow, 

Is thy heart yet so young, that thou 
Believest words like those ? 

A myriad voices from the dead, 

From ocean-depths, from graves blood-red, 
Teeming with history’s woes, 

Will tell thee, in one madden’d cry, 

Ambition owns no kindred tie, 

Pity, nor love, nor sympathy ! 

Recall thy senses, dimm’d by age ; 

Glance back, in thought, o’er history’s page, 

On records sacred and profane, 

And tell me if my fears be vain. 

Alas ! my children’s sorrows spring 

From hence—their sire was crown’d a king. 

Would that my bloom had known a blight 

Ere I found favour in his sight.’ 


“ Brother ! her wan face haunts me still, 
Yet none, I think, can mean us ill : 
I'll read from out the Holy Page, 
And with sweet hopes thy soul engage ; 
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No more we'll think on death and sin, 

And when the evening closeth in, 

Sleep to thy weary eyes I'll win— 

Look not so piteously on me— 

Brother! we yet shall go forth free.” 
“Thou speakest truly, beauteous child,” 

The elder cried in accents wild, 

** No granite walls shall stop our way, 

No bolts nor bars our exit stay, 

No cruel gaoler may control 

The passage of the viewless soul, 

Those guards that watch us day and night 

They cannot stay the spirit’s flight. 

Our liberator will not come 

With joyfal pomp and roll of drum, 

Stealthy His footstep—stern His air— 

Friend of the friendless—of despair, 

Stronghold and cell to him are free, 

Where’er are mortals, there is he. 

I name him not, but brother dear, 

Him Jesu robbed of Sting and Fear.” 





THE FOUR CHIMNEY HOUSE, 
By Martin O’Locuurn, Esa. 
Cuarter II. 

FATHER SCULLY. 


Havine thus far succeeded, Jim O’Brien began plotting how to effect 
the remainder of his design. It would have been of small importance to 
have brought his passengers thus far on their journey, without discover- 
ing where it led to, and who they were ; and he ransacked his brain to 
no purpose, for the means of extending his espionage beyond the ferry. 
If he left his horse and car to be looked to by the gossoon at the ferry- 
house, and crossed over with them, they would probably suspect his pur- 
pose, and foil him, and there was neither time nor means for him to 
play off their own stratagems and follow them in disguise. But his rumi- 
nations were suddenly cut short, by an order from the elder lady to drive 
to the priest’s house at Monkstown, a village some distance on the other 
side of Passage ; and here Jim’s active scheme of discovery was at a dis- 
count ; the priest's house being a sanctuary where even curiosity dared 
not pursue its a and comforting himself that though he there lost 
sight of them, he could keep an eye on the foundling, the car-boy 
very reluctantly turned his own and Sop’s back upon the passengers. 

assing through a small fore-court, with a few early shrubs in 
blossom, the ladies entered the open door, through a low porch of lath, 
mildewed with age, and covered with the trailing branches of a veteran 
woodbine, and were proceeding along the unfurnished passage beyond, 


when a door on one side opened, and Father Scully, wi ‘ 
stration of pleasure, uaiel to receive om: ee 
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“Oh, then, ‘cead mille failtha !’” he exélaimed, extending a hand to 
each ; “I needn’t ask ye how you are, Mrs. Ronan, my dear madam, 
always the same—blooming as the flowers in May. Miss Dora, honey, 
put yourself down in this chair. You'll be afther taking a draught from 
the windee behind ye ; there was a dawny bit out of it the pane this 
long time; but the bully of a wind last night put his fist theongl it 
entirely. Glory be to God! what a night it was.” 

“ What a night, indeed!” echoed Mrs. Ronan, with an involuntary 
shudder. 

“May I be so bould,” inquired the priest, sinking his voice ob- 
sequiously, “may I be so bould, Mrs. Ronan, ma’am, as to ask if every 
thing was managed to your satisfaction—the ferry-boat and car to the 
fore, and no bother about them—and if the business, first and last, is 
fairly over ?” 

“ Nothing could be better,” replied the lady; “ every thing was ex- 
cellently arranged. My family and I are everlastingly your debtors. We 
owe, indeed, every thing to you.” And she looked towards the young 
lady, probably for a confirmation of her acknowledgments, but, cold and 
pallid as a corpse, she sat without a sign of having heard their conver- 
sation, unless the sneer which lurked in the corners of her large gray 
eyes and thin lips, and which now and then amounted to disgust, might 
be so construed. 

“T hope, my dear young lady,” continued Father Scully, turning his 
small globular eyes upon her with what he intended to be a very paternal 
expression ; “I hope, my dear young lady, you are convinced that your 
honoured mamma has acted for the best, and that the step she has taken was 
the only one to save yourself and family from disgrace. I hope you un- 
derstand this, and are grateful for it ?” 

“T have not yet learned to console myself by these considerations,” 
said Miss Ronan, haughtily. 

“ Why, then, put it to yourself, child,” continued the priest, “ since the 
misfortune come about—put it to your common sense, what other way 
was there to get over it? What would you have had ?” 

‘My child in my own keeping,” cried the wretched young woman, 
with hysterical violence ; “‘ and its father, as he“ought to have been, my 
husband.” : 

‘‘ Whist, whist! for God's sake,” interrupted the priest, “‘ some one may 
chance to hear you.” 

“ The heretic !” exclaimed Mrs. Ronan, slightly spitting on the floor 
as she spoke; “ the Saxon, the sassenach, I would have laid you in your 
grave first.” 

“ T can believe it,” replied her daughter, with a resolute look, that made 
her mother’s haughty eyes quail before her, but she muttered under her 
breath, “ I have had my revenge, dear as it has cost me.” : 

“You see, my dear madam,” rejoined the priest, approachin Mrs. 
Ronan, and speaking in a low voice, “ your daughter is weak and easily 
excited, the creature ; and, maybe, it is better not to say any thing to 
her about the other to-day.” , 

“ Pshaw !” said Mrs. Ronan, harshly; “that is precisely a reason for it, 
she has not strength to be resolute. By the way,” she added, in a sub- 
dued tone, “ when did you see Mr, Roach ?” 
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“ Yesterday,” replied the priest, “he was as anxious for it as ever.” 
“ And you told him all ?” she inquired. 

** Every hap’orth.” 

“ And what did he say,” demanded Mrs. Ronan, fixing her eyes on 
the ground. 

“ Well, to be sure, he seemed a little down-hearted at first, but then 
he picked up, and says he, between myself and you, Father Scully, I can’t 
afford to be particular, I must have the money or lose the appointment, 
so let it be how it will I’ll marry her.” 

“ Thank God!” exclaimed Mrs. Ronan, with very religious fervency. 

“ But,” suggested the priest, still speaking as low as possible, “ what 
if the young lady should refuse ?” 

“‘ Have no fears of it, sir,” exclaimed Dora, rising, and approaching 
where the priest and her mother sat; “ after what I have just ey for 
whether meant or not, your conversation reached me, I can leat no scruple 
on Mr. Roach’s account, I have none upon my own, while I supposed 
him blinded by his affection, ready to protect me through good and evil 
report, I honoured him too much, esteemed him too much, to have made 
him the patcher up of a wounded reputation, the victim, as I thought of 
a too tender consideration for me; but since I have learned his real motive, 
I am relieved of those qualms. Make yourselves perfectly easy, I will 
marry Mat Roach.” 

The priest and Mrs. Ronan regarded each other in astonishment. The 
affair promised to be effected so much more easily than they had caleu- 
lated ; and though neither one nor the other entered into the cause of her 
conversion to the match, their satisfaction was not lessened on that 
account. 

“Ah! my dear young lady,” exclaimed the priest, with ardour, “ 1 
knew nobody would be more reasonable than yourself. You were always 
a good jutiful child when let alone, and I was sure, upon a little con- 
sidtheration, you wouldn't be the one to turn your back upon your 
honoured mamma's commands, and the advice of your ghostly friend and 
confessor. There isn't a doubt,” he continued, wishing to eftace a shade 
of the sordidness he had betrayed in his client, “there isn’t a doubt but 
what Mr. Roach hav’ a strong regard for you, or else—” 

“Spare me the rest, if you please,” interrupted Miss Ronan, with a 
gesture of impatience, “there is no occasion to say more. You have 
already let me into the secret of Mr. Roach’s regard, which, I assure you, 
pleases me better than any more delicate sentiment. It is the only one I 
could have tolerated in him, or have hoped to return.” And with 
these almost ominous words Dora Ronan sank back on the chair she had 
vacated, a frown, it might have been of physical pain, darkening her large 
white forehead, but the sneer that separated her lips appearing to scoff 
openly at both priest and mother. 

_Some further conversation passed between Mrs. Ronan and her ad- 
viser, but in so suppressed a tone that it did not go beyond themselves, 
and the servant of the latter having, in the meantime, been despatched to 
re —- oa — to depart ; Mrs. Ronan conveying, in the name 
of charity, a handsome donation into the h i 
par ers ye Seg and of the priest, who attended 

_ When the car-boy turned from the priest’s door, he by no means took 
his attention from the premises, but having passed the angle of the fore- 
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court, under pretence of settling himself more easily on the old frieze cont 
that served as the cushion of his box, he stood up, took a hasty glance at 
the rear, and ascertained, much to his satisfaction, that a tool was at 
hand to assist in perpetrating the discovery he sought. 

Seated on the sill of the back-door in a blue spotted bed-gown and black 
petticoat, with a yellow handkerchief tied three-corner-wise over her 
head, appeared a red-haired, sun-freckled girl, cutting schillauns* into a 
turf-kish, and as the pieces dropped from under the knife, she crooned 
softly to herself the old Irish ditty 


Oh! that I was on little Ram's Island 
Oh! that I was with Phil—oh ! my diamond. 
He would whistle and I would sing, 
Then the whole island would ring. 
Och hone! 


“Och ‘hone ! success to you, darling !” exclaimed Jim O’Brien, draw- 
ing up the car close to the wall that separated the priest’s garden from 
the road, and looking over it with well-acted surprise as he continued, 
“yeh Joan Agra, bright morning to your fair face, sure I knew devil 
another girl in Munsther could give the right turn to that same tune but 
yourself. How's every bit of ye, cushla—machree! ’tis the long day 
since I saw ye |” 

“Oh! then how’s yourself, Jim,” rejoined Joan, with a sudden 
rush of blood to the head, and an accession of light te her hair, ‘* how are 
all the good people at home ?” 

“ Middling, like the new pratees,” returned the car-boy ; ‘an’ how 
does the worl’ use yourself ?” 

‘¢Musha! my heart is broken with the dulness,” exclaimed the bright- 
haired maiden, slipping her heel up and down in her heavy brogue, and 
glancing admiringly at Mr. O’Brien. 

“ As if it wasn’t enough for you to be going to the priest one’t a month, 
without putting yourself in the one house with him,” he continued. 

“'Tis wishing I am that I was out of it,” sighed Joan, “any way I'll 
not stay longer than May, if hisreverence, Father Delahunt stops abroad.” 

“ That’s the last co-ad-jutor?” inquired Jim; “ I thought Father Scully 
tuk his place for good.” 

“ Not at all,” rejoined Joan, “but whin the bishop's sister came 
to Cove (that’s Mrs. Ronan) on account of the young lady, her daughter's 
health, no other priest would do for her but her own confessor, so the 
bishop gave my masther, Father Delahunt, God be with him, leave to 
travel till she'll go back to Dublin.” 

“ An’ is it herself, I wondther, that I just now druv down from Cork ?” 
inquired Jim. ‘A fine woman entirely, with a walk like a marching 
high-slandther, and a colleen along with her, very purtty, but very sickly- 
looking.” 

7 Devil a doubt of it,” replied Joan; “ is it here you brought ‘em ?” 

“ They’r to the fore within,” replied the car-boy ; “I suppose they’r 
very devout ?” 

“Not a week but what they do be here,” answered the girl; “ but sure 
’tis the likes of ’em that ought to be religious, they have plenty o’ time to 


* Seed potatoes. 
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at-tind their church, an needn’t be fallin’ asleep over their rosary, the 
Lord hay’ mercy on us, as poor people do be afther their day’s hard 
work.” 

“ An’ is that the way it is with yourself?” inquired Jim, letting him- 
self drop from the wall into the garden. 

“ Faix, it often is,’ she replied, “ an’ I know it is a sin, but I can’t help 
it.” 

“ God help our weakness,” ejaculated the car-boy, with a whimsical 
air of seriousness, “ our strength isn’t much—but tell me, mavourneen, 
is it at the bishop’s palace the lady is staying this way?” 

“ Sorrow a one o’ me knows,” said Joan, “ ’tis only as I cverhard Mrs. 
Malone, that’s the housekeeper, talking with Father Scully, that I hav 
any knowledge of them, good, bad, or indifferent ; for she doesn’t let on 
to me any thing about ’em except that they’re mighty grand people, as 
be course they ought to be, an’ they’re related to the bishop, an’ that the 
young lady is going to be married shortly to Mr. Roach, for all she’s break- 
ing her heart this way on account of a young English gentleman, that 
was coortin’ her ever so long, but on account ov his religion, her people 
wouldn’t give her to him.” 

‘‘ Yea, bad cess to it for different religions,” said Jim, “ why can’t they 
do like you and me with one? But what Mr. Roach is it, I wondther?” 

What Mr. Roach would it be,” rejoined Joan, but Masther Matt 
Roach at the Four-Chimney House.” 

“Is it deranged you are, sure he an’ his cousin are promised to one 
another ever sinse they were the height of my knee, tare an’ oons! I hard 
my mother say (an’ she was nurse to Miss Honora Butler,) God rest her 
soul! that while the pair of ’em could play gole in an oven, the old 
masthers made up the match between em.” 

‘¢*"Pis small good ever came of such matches,” replied Joan. 

“And what luck or grace can they expect of the one they're making 
for the young lady,” suggested Jim. 

“Thrue, for you,” sighed Joan, taking up a potato and the knife, 

“ An’ so,” continued Jim, calculatingly, “an’ so the mother, that’s 
Mrs. Ronan, is the bishop’s sister ?” 

“ As far as I can make out,” replied the girl, plying the root rapidly 
through her fingers, and letting it fall on one side divested of its shoots. 

“ An’ did you happen to hear where they come from ?” continued the 
persevering car-boy, insinuatingly. 

“ Why, then, ‘tis mighty curious you are,” cried Joan, “ what'd you 
be afther giving to know ? 

Mr. O’Brien made no reply, but with readiest action threw his arms 
round the sanguine-looking damsel, and inflicted on her cheek and lips 
a succession of kisses, in the midst of which the shrill voice of Mrs. 
Malone was heard seconding the hand-bell of the priest in summoning 
her to order a boat for his visitors, and administering a slap that made 
Jim s eyes more than naturally humid and scintillating, she broke from him 
exclaiming, “ Why then bad seran to you, Jim O’Brien, that I mighten’t, 
but you're the impedentist fellow from this to where you come from ; bad 
luck to you (an’ I cross you again)—” 

“Well, I knew you'd do that,” said Jim, recovering his eye-sight and 
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temper at the same time. ‘If I wasn’t afeard of his reverence seeing me, 
devil o’ me but ’ed hav’ the worth of that slap in kisses, my good girl.” 

But Joan was already out of hearing, and mounting his car the gingle 
man rattled off, singing as he went 


Red and rosy were her cheeks 
And coal-black was her hair, 
And costly were the robes of gold 

My Irish girl did wear. 


‘‘ They war the times, God help us,” he soliloquised, the latter ejacula- 
tion having reference to the loss of them, “she hav’ a fine skin tho’, an’ 
a sweet breath, and the purtiest voice, an’ begorra! I hold she as good a 
warrant to set and dig the praties, as she is to cut them—but that’s neither 
here or there. What does a young fellow like myself want ov a wife, 
with the help o’ the Lord, an’ a han’full of greens, I'll see a little more 
ov life yet before I settle down, so 


“ Meggy geg geg, let go my leg, or I'll puck you with my horn,” 


he continued, breaking into the chorus of an equivocal song, supposed, 
like many others of the same period, to hide a political import under its 
ostensible want of any meaning at all. “ An’ they’re related to the bishop, 
the Lord save us and keep he continued, “I b'lieve the less I'll say about 
it the better, They say it’s a bad thing to bring a slur on any one belonging 


5 
to the church, so for the honor o’ God an’ of our holy religion, I'll keep a sti 


tongue in my head. To be sure from big’ning to end it was the queer busi- 
ness, an’ if I’d live to be as ould as Fionnuala, I'd never get it out of m 
head—the lonesome night, and the two strange women, and not so pha | 
as ‘ God save ye !’ passing betwixt us. Ronan! I wondther what Ronans 
they are? I know by what I hard her say, ’tis from Dublin they come; 
but by the good stick it‘ill be dthroll if I don’t find out their marks and 
tokens there, before they go back again.” And clearing his yoice once more 
he trolled out 


A troop ov peelers out one night 
On duty and patrolling oh ! 
Met wid a goat upon the road, 
Who seemed to be a strolling oh! 
With baynets fix’d they sally forth, 
They caught him by the wizen oh! 
And thundered out a mighty oath, 
They’d send him to New Zealand oh! 
Then Meg geg geg, let go my leg. 
Or [ll puck you wid my horn oh! 


“ Have mercy, sirs,” the goat replied, 
“ An’ let me tell my story, oh! 
I’m neither rogue or ribband man, 
A croppy Whig, or Tory oh, 
Guilty not of any crime, 
Petty or high treason oh ! 
But our tribe is wanted at this time, 
For this is the shaving season oh !” 
So Meg geg geg, let go my leg, 
Or I'll puck you wid my oh! 
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THE BIRTH-DAY, THE BRIDAL, AND THE BIER. 


A TALE OF SWISS LIFE. 
By Tuomas Roscog, Esq. 


Cuarprer I. 


Hints and Allusions to the Diet—A Swiss Citizen of the World—Scenery—Our 
pretty Heroine and little Hero—A Dialogue—Its Results— Mutual Confidences, 


For once for the sake of variety ours shall be a little story of “ still 
life’ —the painter's “repose,” and gleaned from a field seldom sought by 
foot of prouder novelist—the fresh free mountain-home of the bold 
Switzer and happy as brave, would he in the hour of victory, learn to 
prize aright the blessings bestowed on his heroic love of country by a 
grateful return for the advantages he enjoys; by cultivating perfect reli- 
gious toleration, a wise moderation of conduct, somewhat greater forbear- 
ance, dignity, and magnanimity. Almost the only European example 
of happy self-government-—the only true freedom—it is wonderful to 
patie... the Switzerland with fratricidal hand sacrificing her long-cherished 
privileges upon the blood-stained altar of a mistaken patriotism, an un- 
worthy fear of a few Jesuit schools upsetting the whole time-honoured 
edifice of national liberty. 

We can only utter a heart-breathed prayer that she may be enabled 
so to use her victory as to shake off so absurd a delusion from her 
lion-spirit, to resist the voice of artful flatterers and betrayers ; take heed 
to her steps and maintain a calmer, loftier position of national character 
both spiritual and temporal. And such we feel would have been the aspira- 
tions of one of the characters at least of whom we are now about to intro- 
duce to the notice and good-will of our readers. M. Reinhard was a 
Swiss, and like so many of his countrymen, though attached to his native 
hills, had wandered forth to push his fortune in other lands. Having 
achieved an independence, he had early felt some touches of that distem- 
which almost invariably at last turns the steps of the wanderer towards 

lis natal spot. 

—— forty years of age, the effects of climate, care, toil, and travel, 
man’s only unfailing heritage—gave him an older look, but had not 
deprived him of that elasticity of step and expression of the eye which 
denote unimpaired energy. Above the middle height, slight, yet com- 
pactly formed, his person set off his handsome features, which displayed 
— determination and force of will, combined with a noble frankness 
and benevolence, to no little advantage. His dress was that of a “ lande- 
man” or gentleman and magistrate of the district, simple and unaffected; 
but over it he wore his “bernouse” or light Arab cloak, in which he had 
traversed the deserts and explored the ruins of Palestine and of Egypt. 

Now, with what different feelings he was making the tour of the land 
of his boyhood, left so young, and which he therefore looked upon with 
the freshness of eye of one who had never before beheld it. A small 
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tin box slung over his shoulder ; a smaller mallet, hammer, and chisel, 
besides a light insect-net, seemed to intimate that, if not a genius, he 
was at all events a votary of science, and was no trifler in his love of 

ursuits of which he so cheerily bore on foot the material emblems, 
Besides the sun had scarcely illumined the Eastern Alps, and begun to 
reflect their snow-capped glory upon the humbler tributaries of their 
colossal 7 y, when he was already ascending the side of the lordly 

i 


Thevenon, high above the little hamlet of Champagne in the baillage 
of Grandson ; for it was in that district and round St. Maurice and Bon- 
villars, not far apart, he found such ample food for his researches ; such 
specimens of plants, mosses, and minerals, “ stalactites,” ‘ terebratuli,” 
and “‘ostreopectonites,” to say nothing of moths, butterflies, and all the 
greens, browns, blacks, whites, and motleys—their rich-dressed relations. 

But was there no other attraction at all besides these high sounding 
and rich, sparkling natural specimens which crossed the progress of our 
wanderer’s tour, led him to tarry longer‘and find so many new varieties of 
each in that particular locality? Were all the “turbenites,” the 
‘*cochletes,” the “ ostracites,” and the “ litophytes,” with other fragments 
of the old world so very superior in the neighbourhood of Montborget, 
and so close to M. Werner’s residence on the summit of the mountain pass? 
Perhaps, as he was somewhat eccentric, and would sometimes s 
aloud to himself, you might like to hear what he really said upon that 
delicate subject; and when he does not speak it will not avail him, as we 
shall presumptuously take the liberty of interpreting his thoughts both 
in that and other particulars. 

The sun is already bathing in splendour the wonders of an Alpine 
world, whose stern, silent majesty raises the human soul to new ideas of 
the infinite, the almighty, and omnipresent Author of all power and 
goodness, and prostrates in awe and worship, the proudest, the least reli- 
gious and reflective. Reinhard beheld that spectacle of Nature's magnifi- 
cence and vastness, as the reflection of some still loftier and unseen 
grandeur, with feelings of mingled awe and delight, though he had 
upon the Cordilleras, from the summits of Mount Caucus, and the sierras 
of Atlas himself. A deep, solemn pause, in which all nature seemed to 
respond to his rapt spirit in her d morning whe of adoration to the 
visible, as to the unseen glory of her Maker, was followed by his repeating 
with ardour some noble p s from the works of his country’s favourite 
authors, Zimmerman and Haller. As he watched the varied and grand 
pee of mountain, lakes, and woods, rising as it were into fresh 

ing from the dim obscure, gradually more vast, more glowingly with 
the solar fire from the summit on which he stood, his feelings kindling 
with grateful emotion, naturally assumed a poetic character and form. 
We have these ‘‘ Reinhard Extracts” now before us, and we could, if 
called upon, render them into some sort of English; but as our business is 
with plain prose—a homely narrative of “Simple Swiss Life,” and its 
rarely stirring or dramatic incident, we must be content with referring the 
more seriously inclined to the MSS. themselves, and the favourite authors 
above cited. 

Soon, however, resuming his wonted calm and quiet manner, assisted 
perhaps by some passing clouds, and a scudding mist from the hollow of 
a mountain pass, which darkened the face of the lake below, he drew a 
sketch, and then a long deep sigh, his eye stili bent upon the roof and 
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chimney of M. Werner's dwelling on the declivity far beneath where 
he stood, Though apparently deeply busied with his valuable specimens, 
he found time to watch and watch till he saw the first thin wreathes of 
smoke—we trust it was not ominous of unsuccess—curling silently up 
among the trees. 

“1 can’t get on at all!” he exclaimed, dropping spar, and spar-ham- 
mer, as if he had been shot, “not at all.— What es the matter with me. 
I ought to have seen a hundred friends, and walked over half Switzerland 
before this! What is it makes me still linger round, and haunt yon vale 
—the lake below—the hills above—like some guilty ghost till I am 
almost frightened at myself? Am I bound like another Prometheus to 
this rock, only he was bound for stealing fire, and my case is, I rather 
fear, just the opposite; what little fire or courage I ever had has been 
stolen. I who held so long and bird-fully on the fresh free wing, ever 
loving the onward, never finding comfort or repose except in change! 
Those wings, my sole prized property to escape from myself, are clipped 
indeed. And noel not to speak it! Ay, by the hour together, I 
wander about this wild region where chance has thrown me. Now, 
trembling, at what ? now bold as the wild chamois trying madly to a 
memory and new pain alike, and seeking her whom I shall never find. 
Vain aid of science—sad enforced study—pursuits of every kind. All, all, 
I have tried, and yet I seem alive only topain ; as if, except for some divine 
moments of respite, I breathed it through every pore, make it my vital 
air, main part and parcel of my being. Seeking to forget, in tracing the 
works of nature, | hear her voice within myself pleading to recover her 
injured, her lost rights. Yes; it is none of her wonders of creation but 
one which binds me to this spot. 1 understand her voice, no more the 
language of the past, of brilliant flowers or chrystal, but that which speaks 
from two heavenly eyes, a voice of softer silvery tones than ever breathed 
from Apollo's lyre. Then her shape, stature, walk; her easy gesture, 
like sailing mortal I ever saw in all my wanderings, nor in statues of 

desses, either. A face, heavens! that even excels that s ymmetry, 
replete and breathing full of truth, love, inspired, and chastened mind. 
The bosom’s lily-cups, the moth’s down cheek, such flashing, delicately 
varying hues, keeping sweet time with the music of the beating heart, all 
innocence that but toys with wisdom—but wisdom of the heart, whose 
depths of feeling feed the rich joys of love and youth. Ah, enchantress! 
is it so ?-lost, enslaved, indeed ; nor know it till all too late. Up, Rein- 
hard! awake—away! Shall I again tempt fate, to be again made 
wretched ? No; ‘midst the ruins of the old world, the wreck of empires, 
once more let me haste and bury with them the ruins of a twice tortured 
heart. Are not my Marian and my Rodolph, all my early blighted hopes 
there? Again make to myself friends of the forests ial the desert, and 
their wilder inmates, I but one of them, seeking an exile’s refuge—their 
eldest born most hapless lord, and discrowned king. Yes, sweetest, bright- 
est ! my glorious Adele ; deep as the arrow rankles—I shall see thy face 
on earth no more. To-morrow I will depart !” 

Depart! but it was evident that our poor enraptured lover was very 
far gone already. However, once firm, strong, and ardent, eager to 
encounter fortune and subdue her, subsequent events had rendered him 
the creature of chance and impulse. He was not aware of the extent of 
his own weakness, when he turned his steps from Werner's house with so 
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valiant a resolve, nor how very near the lady of his thoughts was then to 
him, with her eye actually fixed upon the flying lover. 

It was one of those moments that loves to dally with our human fate, 
when the weight of a feather, a fallen leaf, a turn of the foot, or glance of 
the eye, give the drop to fortune’s scale, and we lay down our arms and 
surrender. We are to suppose that Adele, induced by the glorious sun- 
rise, or the balmy breath of that autumnal morning, if not for little 
cousin Fritz’s health who accompanied her, had also risen early and taken 
nearly the same direction. 

If Adele did not quite come up to the extravagant ideas and enrap- 
tured expressions of Reinhard, she was still surpassingly lovely, her dark 
raven tresses and deep blue lustrous eyes—now full of fire—now veiled 
in melting tenderness or pity, giving a brilliant relief, and infinite variety 
to her other attractions. 

“See, Adele !” cried little cousin Fritz, “there is the handsome 
stranger again; but he does not see us. He is going, shall I call him ?” 

“No, no!’ exclaimed the blushing girl, playfully putting her arm 
round him, and drawing him back ; “ let us walk this way, you know he 
has never visited us—who told you, then, he was so handsome ?” 

‘¢ Why papa and mamma ; they met him one day, and I know you think 
so too; and I am sure he thinks you very handsome.” 

“Nonsense, you little babbler; he looks very good and benevolent, 
better than handsome.” 

“ Oh yes ; but what makes him walk so much about here? Are all the 
plants, and spars, and butterflies he hunts so much, to be found only in 
this place, I wonder ?” 

“Oh dear, no; but he says the under-eliffs are very rich in spe- 
cimens.” 

“Yes; but what specimens ?” 

“ You will understand better when you learn botany and mineralogy. 
You are only ten this very day ; it is your birthday, you know ; I have 
some nice books for you, and they will tell you every thing you want to 
know.” 

“Yes! you are very good ; but I must first go and bring grandfather, 
and call at the pastor's. | But specimens! tell me, does he mean mush- 
rooms, moss, and field-mice ? we have plenty of them; and does he 
play with them as ] do with my top and marbles ?” 

“ No, silly boy ; he preserves the specimens, to be sure, very carefully, 
as curiosities.” 

“ Curiosities! yes, if I had his fly-net I could catch butterflies fa- 
mously, and stick a splendid ‘ peacock’ with a gold pin, in my cap.” 

“No, dear boy, no! that would be cruel.” 

“Then why is he cruel ? may nobody,do a wicked thing till he grows 
to be a man ?” 

“Child, child! that is quite a different thing. He is a man of 
science ; it is to show the wisdom of God in His little as in His great 
works.” 

‘‘ But how dare he kill any creature God has made?” 

“Why, do not men kill their sheep and goats ?” 

‘““ Yes, to eat ; but does he live on moths and butterflies ?” : 

“ Well, well now—I think you had better ask him, Fritz, yourself, as 
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you go. And grandfather will be waiting ; you are all to be back to 
dinner ; every thing is ready in the summer-house, so don’t be long. 

“ Not I! and I shall bring you stores of flowers ; and see, the hand- 
some strauger has turned again; I thought he would. He sees us now, 
how fast—how proud he walks, not stealing along, so sad and drooping, 
as I often see him. Now he can take care of you while I’m away ; and 
he had better too, or—” and the little fellow drew himself up with mock 
importance, “ I’m not afraid of him.” 

“ No, come back, Fritz—there is no hurry ; stop, I dare say he wants 
to speak to you.” . 

* More likely to give you some of his specimens. I only wish I had 
his net, and I could catch plenty for you myself.” 

As he spoke he stepped forward, and took M. Reinhard’s extended 
hand, while Adele appeared to be busily arranging a little bouquet of 
flowers. After stooping to kiss the child, he turned towards the lady— 
their eyes met—and while that timid and lovely girl's beamed with chas- 
tened joy, those of the hard, strong man, who had wrestled with the 
world, endured, and buffeted every evil, were evidently suffused with 
tears. 

“Forgive me,” he said, ‘‘but I never see the face of that dear child, 
without feeling a strange emotion. So like one—one I lost.”’ 

Was it fancy, or a slight pressure of the little hand he had taken, 
thrilling, like lightning, through his frame, that conveyed Adele’s voiceless. 
reply ? for Master Fritz seemed inclined to take her part of the conver- 
sation for himself. 

* And who was it ?” he inquired, rather pathetically. 

“ My own little boy, and about your age.” 

** And where is he now ?” 

“ Oh, Fred, Fred!” Adele’s diminutives of reproach, “how can you 
ask—in heaven.” 

“Then you will see him again, if you gothere!” continued Fred, 
spite of his fair cousin’s hints. 

“Tf, if,” she exclaimed, eagerly, “you should say ‘ when.’ You make 
the oddest mistakes.” 

Poor Reinhard could hardly forbear smiling at Fred’s perplexity, as he 
looked for an explanation in Adele’s face ; adding, however, 

“ He is with God, my dear child ; that is enough.” 

“Do you know, M. Reinhard, this is my birth-day ?—is it not, 
cousin ?—speak, Adele.” 

“It is, indeed, my love ; but I must now go.” 

“Stay, Fritz,” eried M. Reinhard, “let me, till I can present you 
something better, give you this silver medal as a keepsake for the stranger 
who first met you on this spot.” 


He took it from his neck, and hung it, by a fine gold chain, round that 
of the boy, who exclaimed, 

“ Oh, thank you, what a beautiful medal. See, Adele, what is it ?” 

It was admirably cast—and she admired it. 

“ Abraham and Isaac, you see, is it not, sir?” 

“You are right,” replied Reinhard, as he hung over her to point it 
out more minutely. 

“ Oh, I know the history, sir, quite well,” exclaimed Fritz ; but from 
the attention paid by Adele, it seemed as if she had almost forgotten it. 
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* Why, don’t you see, Ade,” continued the little fellow, “ that is the 
angel calling out, ‘hold, forbear ;? and then laughing and saying, ‘it 
was only to try you.’” 

“True, dear child ; and now, farewell,” he said. 

“ We shall meet again soon,” added Fritz. 

“ Yes, soon,” repeated the stranger, “ with my little Rodolph,” and 
he turned away. 

“No!” cried the boy, ‘ you must not go, you must stop with Ade ; 
she thinks you very handsome, and very good, I am sure—as we all do— 
to me and her. Do pray go home with her, and stay till I bring grand- 
father, and all from the farm and Chalet. We shall be such a merry party, 
and Father Augustine is to send me from the hermitage such a great 
hamper full of fruit—it comes every birthday, and takes two of our 
shepherds to wheel it.” 

Reinhard was obliged to promise, a promise which the too conscious, 
and ever since naughty Fred uttered the fearful “handsome,” the 
blushing Ade received in timid silence. 

Still Adele forgot not to kiss and caution her little charge, again and 
again lingering, and fondling him ; for when she looked in the now happy 
face of the good Reinhard—before so sad and troubled—she, perhaps, 
felt more fond of the little fellow than usual. In short, Fred had done 
greater things than he knew of, greater and more successful than the 
most accomplished manceuvring aunts, or mothers —all by one little word ; 
and they now gazed after him with a kind of ineffable gratitude, as he 
went repeating, 

‘¢ Poor Master Isaac—here he is—bound fast to the altar, and there is 
the sharp, shining knife. But what mattered it ? God saved him.” 

“Thou blessed child !"” exclaimed the lover, for such we may now call 
him, “how shall I be grateful enough to Heaven—how shall I repay 
thee ? Thou hast awakened a hope—a thrill of rapture in my bosom, to 
which it has been long a stranger.” 

“You must have suffered, been very unhappy, indeed, some time” 
murmured Adele. 

“ Have been! too truly, living but with the past—our real life and 
being ; till all have paid the penalty of human passion, whether of loving, 
hating, rejoicing, or sorrowing over much. It is pad, and I am happy 
quite happy now—if—if you are not offended with the promise | made 
to Fritz 

“ Oh dear, no! my foster-parents will thank you, and I know it will 


glad the heart of their only boy.” 


Cuapter II. 


The “ Silent System” for condemned Lovers—Escaped with Difficulty—Dialogue 
continued—Filing a Declaration and Sealing a Compact—The Stolen Child— 
Superstitious Feelings produced by Sudden Misfortunes—Nature’s Philosophers, 
Socrates, Plato—But not Platonic Love. 


A Lona pause ensued, which, like most pauses, seemed to gather fresh 


strength from the length of the spell ; for it was so agreeable as implying a 
sort of tacit compact, that neither felt inclined to be the first to break it. The 


soldier of fortune, ever daring and intrepid, was now pale and trembling, 
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eager, yet fearful, to accept the challenge she offered him, and tempt fate 
once more ; while the timid girl, all innocence, frankness, and surpassing 
loveliness, appeared far more self-possessed, glowing with unaffected joy, 
which diffused a resistless charm over her whole person. It upset in a 
moment all his grand resolutions ; no more the exile amidst ruins ; the 
bright mirage rose before him in the heart’s desert, and he followed it. 
The pause was broken. 

« Perhaps, you think, Adele, I quite haunt this spot.” 

“ No; onthe contrary, we ought to be rejoiced to see you. It is so 
seldom a traveller makes his appearance in this lonely district.” 

“ It was by mere accident I found myself among these hills. I was 
attracted by the quiet beauty of its secluded and romantic site.” 

«* What, more than by its rare plants and fossils ?” 

« Yes, indeed!” replied Reinhard, with a smile; “ I was as much sur- 
prised and delighted as Albert Julius, when he found himself on the mar- 
vellous castle of the rock.” 

“Oh, yes! Albertus had reason to rejoice, for he was shipwrecked, 
and the waves bore him thither.” 

«‘ Then you have read his wondrous legends, Adele ?”’ 

“ How could we survive the long winter’s nights else? My father 
reads, while we embroider, sow, knit, or spin, with the maids. We all 
work.” 

“‘ Surely your father loves you very dearly.” 

«« My father—mother, too, both rest with God.” 

“ How, did you not say—M. Werner”— 

“ M. Werner,” repeated Adele, “is, indeed, a father, my second 
father—for 1 lost both parents when quite young. He was only a dis- 
tant cousin ; but he has been a real ‘ foster-father,’ as our shepherds say, 
to me. My own parents I remember not; I know them only by the 
flowers that grow over their graves.” 

* Ttis ever thus ;—long and far as I have traversed this pains-taking 
and suffering world, I still found that I was wandering amidst ruins. We 
need not to seek the ancient world for them ; their traces surround us— 
are everywhere.” And there was a depth of sadness in his tones which 
struck the inmost chords of Adele's bosom. ‘ Even here, breathing the 
fresh elastic air, the blue bright heavens expanding above us, the earth 
glowing with life and beauty ; yon dear Swiss home under its sylvan 
canopy on the hill-side, its patriarch seated with his happy wife and 
blooming boy—have joy and prosperity really fixed hope’s anchor deep in 
the free firm soil? And is that simple roof—so peaceful and secluded—no 
longer a mark for the sudden storms of fortune ? The sun’s morning glory 
is soon overcast—and lengthening shadows, and evening's weeping mists 
and dews attend its speedy cbsequies. I, too, lady, was an orphan, and 
found no foster-parents. Adversity, that ‘stern, rugged nurse,’ was my 
only refuge. é trained me, apprenticed me early to the world: I am 

teful to her and fortune.” 

“ But had you no consolations—no affections ?” 

“Only in nature, the best mother of us all. Still, amidst all my 
—— and sufferings, Hope gleamed in the distance; and, though a 

of the ocean, the land, the glorious land—the friendly hearth, the 
happ home-stead, the faint outlines of my birth-land, rose before me on 
the + a of Chimborazo, or inhaling the fiery breath of Goa. By the 
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banks of the Oroonoco, in the war-huts of the feathered Indian chiefs, in 
the thick polluted fogs of busy London, or claiming fellowship with 
Zembla’s ‘ bears,’ whose mercantile adventures are the more safe, as their 
desires more moderate, and who never ‘fail,’ like their more polished 
namesakes ;—in the tiger-chase of Senegal; or in the United States, or 
Indian islands, redeeming from slavery and death the slave-worn and 
the unhappy—the needle of my mind’s compass ever pointed home.” 

*‘ How strange is truth—how far beyond conviction are the freaks and 
vicissitudes of fortune! Wonderful that through so many perils and trials 
you should live to revisit our native land !’’ 

“There is something in that little word ‘ our’ I always liked,” observed 
the lover, “it is at least less selfish than that perpetual ‘I,’ the ‘one,’ the 
‘lone,’ which has something majestic in the Great Desert—the forests 
and prairies of the West ; but in busy-peopled Europe, almost seems to 
convey the idea of the ‘ abomination of desolation.’ But you are, perhaps, 
not of that opinion ?” 

** T can scarcely judge—we are so exclusive a circle here, even against 
our will—a sort of animated corals growing out of the rocks, But may | 
not hope to hear more of your life’s eventful narrative ?”’ 

“ T had a sister! Adele, have you sisters ?”’ 

“ Alas, I never had any.” 

* Thank Heaven ! You never then felt the pain of parting—and with 
an only one.” 

“ And you lost her; she died ? I pity you.” 

** Worse, worse than death; for, if she live, she is dead to me! lost, 
lost, for ever. ” 

“ You terrify me ! Speak—oh, my poor Reinhard.” 

“ Yes, thine—long thine—bright, noble, glorious love. You do not 

urn me, then—without a relative in the wide world—bankrupt in peace 

and} cherished hopes and affections of the past—and now, even when 1 
unfold to you the darkest, the most grievous of all my afflictions, 
will you still call me your Reinhard ?” 

Adele,—varying emotions, chasing each other over herjlovely face, held 
out her hand. 

* Noble and generous as you are beautiful,” exclaimed the enraptured 
lover, clasping her for a moment to his bosom; “ can I believe éhis real? 
let us seal the holy contract.” 

And he imprinted love’s first timid kiss on her trembling lips. The 
fair girl, before so bright and radiant, wept upon his breast, but they 
were not tears of bitterness—the tenderest pity and artless affection, and 
ineffable love (it was come at last), beamed through those tears, as, re- 
leasing herself, she said, 

“ And now, Reinhard, let me hear the fate of your poor sister. For- 
give me, if it gives you pain!” 

And oh, the delicious angelic confidence, he thought, in the tone of 
those words. 

** Are you not afraid to hear, Adele ?” 

“ From you? Oh, no! not from those lips.” ; 

If the ‘contract was here thrice sealed, it is not our fault; and seize 
the precious moments while ye may, for see where yon dark looming 
speck heralds the approaching storm. 
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“ You know the people called Bohemians, from the country they are 

posed to have first congregated in, and thence spread every where ?” 

‘I know whom you mean—we call them gipsies.” 

“ Outcasts of society, and the bane; corrupt remnant of the wander- 
ing tribes; the reproach of governments.” 

“ Like most thieves and robbers ;—yet on punished.” 

“ And justly,” added Reinhard, “ yet though one of their victims, I try 
to forgive them.” 

« Ah, speak, quick! Do not torment me.” 

“ Dare I! It must be said, though my heart bleed afresh, recalling all 
the harrowing details. 1 had a lovely sister ; most kind parents, yet barely 
can remember them ; both of us were so very young—though Madeline's 
voice and look still haunt my memory. One night, the first I returned 
from school, my sister went out to meet me—she never met me. The 
same night a gipsy-encampment disappeared from a heath not far off in 
the airs ot aa | ; it was found; but vain was every pursuit for her ; 
she was not there, there was no evidence of the abduction, though two 
women had been seen lurking near the dwelling-house. Vain, too, have 
been all my researches, no tidings were ever heard of the dear child. My 
mother died of a decline, accelerated by, if not originating in grief; my 
father entered the French service, and was killed in battle. It was thus 
I was first thrown upon the world; and strange, that that first cala- 
mity should, perhaps, be the cause which led to my last, my greatest 
happiness!” 

** Yours is, indeed, a remarkable destiny.” 

“ But I dread to tempt, to dally with it,” cried Reinhard, passionately; 
“ swear, my loveliest Adele, that you will this day—our own little cousin’s 
birthday—what better, consent to become mine for ever. The holy 
father from the Hermitage, whom I already know well, will join our 
hands—hands, our hearts have already given. I havea lovely little villa 
at Champagne, within a mile or two ; it is now yours.” 

“‘ Heavens! dear Reinhard !” was the reply, ‘“ think how abrupt—then 

my foster-parents, their consent ; and how little or nothing M. Werner 
knows of you. But fear not, fear not delay ; we are already wedded by 
hearts—if not by hands; for the last may be sundered easily, the former, 
I mean ours, never.” 
_ “ Talk not of deferring to the morrow and the morrow, I have no faith 
in them. Let us hasten to M. Werner, and, doubt not, when I shall 
have explained all, he will not oppose our vows. Even then, I fear; I 
have fancied that ever since that night of my return from school, that 
sad night ! I was doomed to be the bringer of sorrows; that wherever I 
laid my head some mischance befell ; I still in my fancy saw the black 
shadow of that night in the distance; heard the low growl of the thun- 
der as I stood upon the very threshold. Are you superstitious, Adele ? 
Do oy not now apprehend some danger ?” 

The fair girl started and trembled at his words; then, turning to him 
with a noble confiding frankness, 


a Mc a a then,” she asked, “that you ever committed a crime, 
“ Heaven be my judge, I am not conscious of one ; though a wanderer, 


I never sought, like Cain, to fly fro i = ast 
bled like Abel.” y from my own self; rather a victim, I 
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Adele gave him her hand. 

«« Come, lead me to our foster-parents, be also their child; fear not to 
enter our home, for we must live with them, or very near them. You 
must promise to stay with us—quit us no more ; be the true shepherd of 
our flock—the friend of the poor—the companion and consoler of our 
parents’ age—the life and light of our canton. 

Reinhard, in a new impulse of joy, laughingly declared that she must 
have been his favourite Socrates’ schoolmistress—they had drawn wisdom 
from the same fount of God and nature ; such knowledge could never be 

uired or intuitive ; it was a gift. And as he had a firm belief in Plato 
and the transmigration of souls, she had doubtless been the illustrious 
lady-founder of the great Socratic school of learning. 

“I so far believe you,” she exclaimed, “ that in every human heart 
speaks the voice of a good angel, full of true knowledge for those who 
will listen.” 

It was in this delightful communion of heart and soul, that Reinhard, 
leading Adele by the hand, crossed the threshold of M. Werner's cottage 
—his little Rubicon—which, once passed, his future destiny, and that of 
all depending upon him, lay chalked out clearly as on a map—though 
not to his eye. Power and volition were fallen from his hands ; for there 
are some steps, which, though not exactly like those into Cacus's den, can 
as little ever be retraced. 
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LET US HOPE FOR BRIGHTER DAYS! 
By J. E. Carpenter, Esq. 


Let us hope for brighter days! 
We have struggled long together, 
Hoping that the summer's rays, 
Might succeed the wintry weather ; 
Hoping till the summer came, 
at to us seem’d winter still,— 
Summer—winter—all the same ! 
To our hearts so cold and chill ! 


Let us hope for brighter days! 
Surely they must come at last, 
As we see the solar rays, 
When the storm has hurried past ; 
So as, ’mid the storm, we know 
That the sunbeam will succeed, 
Let us not our hope forego 
In our darkest hour of need! 


























































































PEACE AND WAR. 


EnGuanp has enjoyed a long and prosperous peace, during which she 
has increased in wealth and power, unprecedented in the history of any 
former nation; she has employed herself in cultivating the arts and 
sciences—the children of civilisation, in widely extending her commerce, 
and in planting colonies in every part of the world—proud examples of 
the energy and perseverance of her sons; she has become an ardent 
lover of peace, for she knows its blessings, and she has thus taken the 
lead among all the nations of the world; but can she then have forgotten 
that to preserve those blessings, to guard all she holds dear and sacred, 
she must ever be prepared for war? Does she not know that in conse- 
quence of her supremacy—in consequence of her former triumphs—she is 
surrounded by foes, in whose bosoms rankle the most deadly feelings of 
envy for her prosperity, jealousy of her greatness, and a burning desire 
to avenge their past defeats and to subject her to a thousandfold worse 
humiliation than that which she inflicted on them? Does she dream 
that she can escape such a fate except she is prepared to counteract the 
Herculean efforts they will make to compass their purpose? No, she 
cannot be so insane, so utterly lost to all sense of danger, so cursed with 
blindness, as not to know that gigantic preparations on one side must 
be met with those of equal magnitude on the other; that she is no longer 
the impregnable fortress she once was ; that storms may arise and dis- 
perse her gallant fleets; and that it is possible for a foreign foe to land 
upon her shores. She must know, she must feel this, in spite of the 
traitorous sophistry of her glory’s foes; and knowing this, her martial 
ardour will revive, and, if Heaven wills it, that exhilarating ery which 
emanated from our fathers’ hearts will again resound through the land— 
“ Old England against the world in arms! Old England for ever !” 
May the God of mercy avert the horrors of war from this and all other 
lands! is the ne of the true philanthropist ; but if its curse must fall 
upon us, and such ere long, as far as human wisdom can perceive, we are 
doomed to bear, let us be prepared to meet our foes like men, with arms 
in our hands, and, by Heaven’s aid, teach them such a lesson that they 
will never a ain attempt to deprive us of the blessings we now enjoy. 
Peace is a blessed thing, if it can be maintained with honour ; and if 
not, far better it is to have war—and war to the knife; and the very 
preparations for a contest, if come it must, will, I am sure, elicit all those 
nob e qualities which now a pear to lie dormant in the breasts of Eng- 
lishmen, the flame of patriotism will burn brighter, and our philanthropy 
will be purer and more extended than it has hitherto been ; a better feel- 
ing of fellowship will exist, the upper classes will show a more lively in- 
terest in the fortunes of those below them than now appears, the poorer 
will learn to appreciate the sacrifices which will be made for them, it 
will serve to bind tighter the bonds of society, and the chivalric feelings 
which have long been hidden beneath the crust of apathy and indiffer- 
ence, will burst forth and restore to woman that lofty prerogative which 
instigates man to the noble deeds which adorn his nature. 
If England, forewarned, is armed in time to meet the first shock of 
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battle, she may not have cause to mourn the occasion which arouses her 
dormant energies, but if not, every thinking man must look with horror 
and anguish at the future. We dare not, we cannot suppose that she 
will not be armed—aye, and strongly armed, at every point, so that she 
may have every chance of victory. Should she fail, what ruin and de- 
struction, what bloodshed, would ensue ; what indelible disgrace would 
be for ever affixed to the name of England. What then would become 
of the wealth we have amassed ? Where would be then our boasted 
glory; our civilisation? The world itself would retrograde, and barbarism 
would be once more triumphant. 

Let us but for a moment picture to ourselves our fields laid waste, our 
bravest and best the slaughtered victims of our avarice, our towns sacked, 
! our hearths desecrated, and those we love dearest—our wives, our sisters 
: —in the power of a brutalised and infuriated soldiery, long inured to 
# blood and outrage, and who even now are gloating over their anticipated 
F conquest, our capital in their hands and the accursed wealth we have 
been so chary of no longer ours. Think, men of England, ofthese things; 
think'of the bare possibility of such being our fate, and rather than allow 
one spot of our sacred shores to remain unguarded, let us employ our 
gold in forging weapons of iron ; let us to a man fly to arms, and build up 
such a rampart of stout British hearts that the world in arms may not 
dare to attack us. 

That dreadful, that awfulchance does exist ; the hearts of the wisest and 
most thinking in the land are even now rent with anguish at the thought; 
the statesman in his cabinet, the warrior of a hundred fights, the philo- 
sopher in his study, the traveller who can justly appreciate the natives of 
other lands, all who are accustomed to mark the signs of the times, to 
investigate the past and tocontemplate the future, foresee clearly as ina glass 
the approaching crisis, and tremble for the consequences. It is folly, it is 
worse than folly, it is the most blind, the most criminal madness, if the 
whole nation does not at once with heart and hand, and all the gold they 
possess, prepare to encounter the evil. If they will not listen to reason ; 
if they will not protect themselves, they will deserve to become the slaves 
of the French, who hate them. England, and all her fame, which adorns 
the page of history, will be as a thing that was, and she will become 
another example of those nations which have fallen from the height of 
wealth and influence into contemptible insignificance by their own sin and 
madness. 

But while we draw these pictures we dare not cease to hope that the 
people of England will listen to the warnings issued to them from every 
fi side, warnings which traitors or fools have attempted to silence with the 
: shafts of ridicule, but do they forget 


That fools laugh when wise men weep? 


Oh ! let us our countrymen, by every thing they hold sacred, by 
all the ties of ‘ae ab, by padioatiianadl the et ie the prospect of 
a glorious future which ma yet be in store for them, to listen to the 
appeal of reason, of patriotism, to arm and to save themselves from the 
Temotest chance of a disgrace worse than a thousand deaths; we wish 
that our voice could sound through every corner of the empire to summon 
them to prepare, aniinoqeeniian that it would be answered with one 
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enthusiastic shout such as British hearts would assuredly give in the 
noblest of causes—the defence of their country. 

To prove that we have not causelessly endeavoured to rouse our coun- 
trymen, we will now state clearly the exact position of England and her 
neighbour, envious France. 

While England has been studiously cultivating the arts of peace, dis- 
banding her soldiers, and emptying her arsenals, France has been ener- 

tically engaged in training an army of gigantic proportions, inured to 
Candeiied and revelling in blood and slaughter ; she has been increasing 
her navy, fortifying her harbours, and storing her dock-yards with eve 
munition for war,’ and exercising as a militia, her whole erases which 
in efficiency almost equals her regular troops. She has been employed 
in infusing one spirit, one thought, into that vast armed phalanx ; that 
spirit is a deadly hatred of England, that thought is her subjugation. 

There is no use concealing the fact from our eyes; though we close 
them ever so tightly, like a burning sun it pierces through the lids, 
and reveals to us upwards of 300,000 of the best disciplined troops 
France has ever possessed, panting, after their successes in Africa, 
for fresh and richer scenes of conquest, and nearly three millions of 
national guards, many of them the veterans of former days, and burning 
with equal eagerness to retrieve past disgraces, by being led against the 
enemy which inflicted them. They no longer fear us, but taught by our 
inaction and love of quiet they think we are unwarlike, and heartil 
despise us. They know as well as we do our dreadful reverses in 
Afghanistan and our disastrous surprise on the Sutlej, nobly retrieved 
and revenged as it was by the survivors ; and they attribute those events 
to a truer cause than we do, an overweening ar infatuated confidence 
in our own prowess, and an unwarrantable and insane contempt for other 
nations, from which has resulted that neglect of proper precautions for 
which our great duke had severely to censure his troops in the Peninsula, 
and which lost them many an advantage they had gained by their bravery. 
Let us at once dismiss from our minds that ignorant, that childish con- 
tempt which our nurses have taught us to feel for the French, but which 
our warriors who have crossed blades with them know they do not de- 
serve. It is peevaaey and absurd. Let us dislike their habits and 
customs, if we please, but in the name of common sense, let us look upon 
them as they are, as brave and gallant foes, as good soldiers, strong 
in muscle and firm in nerve as we are, as vigilant, as enterprising, as 
daring as ourselves, and so that they may attempt their darling project, 
as ready to sacrifice their lives in attacking us in our fancied stronghold 
as we shall be in defending it. If we may boast of our British lion, 
they must be represented by the still more ferocious tiger, ready to 
encounter even the king of beasts. 

One difference, one great and glorious difference exists. While they 
will fight with the most accursed, hell-born feelings which can animate 
the human bosom, we shall strive in the noblest cause which can sanctify 
a nation’s swords. Let that glorious thought be our strength, and in 
that cause let us joyfully rush on to meet our foes, and if needs be, 
yield up our lives, knowing that our sacrifice will preserve our children 
from the most hated slavery to which a Briton could bend his neck—a 
slavery which would alter the very character of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and make them cringing, timid, base, and contemptible. 
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Oh, as we would preserve ourselves from that hated yoke, which it 
almost drives a thinking man to madness to contemplate even the bare 
possibility of being our fate, let us not despise our Gallic foes. Let us 
up and arm at once ; let us exercise weapons day and night till we feel 
that we are well able to cope with the bravest and best disciplined army 
France has ever possessed, till our British phalanx shall equal that of 
Macedon. 

Besides her fortified harbours in the Mediterranean, France has those 
of Bordeaux, Brest, Ushant, Cherbourg, Havre-de-Grace, Boulogne, 
and Dunkirk, strengthened by every means science can teach, and filled 
with vessels well calculated for the transport of troops, and a concentrated 
steam navy equalling the whole of ours scattered over the world. The 
engineers employed on board their ships have become as scientific and 
proficient as ours; all the improvements we have made have been intro- 
duced by them, and if (as is asserted) their steam-ships are not so 
strongly built as ours (which we have every reason to think they are), 
they equal, if not surpass, ours in speed ; are as well manwuvred, and 
are manned with well practised and dexterous artillery men. 

Can we think the French are such fools as not to have profited by the 
lessons we taught them in the Jast war? Zhen their seamen were forced 
from their homes, from either their peaceful occupation of fishermen, or 
were landsmen, totally unaccustomed to the sea, as were in many cases 
their officers ; now all ranks are well trained, thoroughly accustomed to the 
sea, and efficient in every branch of professional knowledge. In their 
naval tactics they have studied what we have not, the art of stratagem for 
one great end ; on that the mind of every officer is bent, for the purpose of 
eluding our squadrons and finding their way over to our coasts. Let it be 
remembered that their steam navy collected in their northern ports far 
surpasses the largest we can assemble on a sudden on the coasts of Eng- 
land ; that one of their steam frigates might sink and destroy a ach 
fleet of our river and coasting steamers, for the latter not being built for 
the purpose, would be torn to pieces by the very shock of discharging their 
own guns which might be put on board them. Thus, none but our actual 
ships of war ought to be taken into consideration, except perhaps a few, 
but very few, of our larger and stronger built passage-vessels, which also 

merchandise. 

The object of the French navy will, however, not be to fight, but to 
elude our ships of war, and to carry troops to our coast, and to capture 
or destroy our merchant vessels. Both their seamen and soldiers have 
been ae trained in embarking and disembarking troops, horses, and 
ammunition. Where were these war denoting operations carried on? On 
the coast of Africa, and for this purpose, as well as to whet the fangs of the 
human tiger in blood, every man in the French army has in turn visited 
their settlements in Algeria. Without mentioning Bordeaux, we must 
reckon six strongly fortified harbours, in each of which the French have 
the means of collecting steamers and small vessels, built to be easily 
towed, capable of transporting 50,000 men in one night across the 
channel, to be landed on as many different spots well known to their chiefs, 
between the North Foreland in Kent, and the Land’s End in Cornwall, 
or, in fact, on a hundred other points on the coasts of Great Britain and 
Ireland, where not a battery is prepared to oppose them. Thus much for 
their army and their means of transport. 
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Their line-of-battle ships, their frigates, and smaller vessels are also in 
a most efficient state, models of beauty, and capability of warfare. Their 
seamen are not the French sailors of the old school, who could scarcely 
go aloft, and turned sea-sick in a gale (and such as they were they taught 
us to respect them, from the trouble they gave us in thrashing them), but 
they are culled with care from their marine population, hardy smugglers, 
coasters, and the sons of fishermen, well-trained and disciplined, taught 
to like the service, and attached to their officers ; while those officers are 
highly intelligent, thoroughly educated and practical seamen, and every 
English — officer who knows them will, with us, bear witness to their 
polished and gentlemanly manners and gallant bearmg. When we meet 
them, as we have for some time past, fraternised in peace, so must we treat 
them in war, as worthy enemies, our equals in knowledge and bravery. 

Again, although.our fleet surpasses theirs in numbers of ships, theirs 
are concentrated, while ours are scattered, and must be scattered, to de- 
fend many thousand miles of our colonial coasts. Besides, they also will 
be the aggressors. We wish for peace, and for peace we shall fight ; we 
have a thousand vulnerable points, they not one which can prove mortal. 
Their expeditions will be made in firm compact bands, like wedges against 
our coasts. It will be impossible to know when or on what part they may 
first drive that potent engine. With all our watchfulness at sea, incaleu- 
lable chances may enable them to elude us. Their art will be employed 
to elude our few hee While one fleet on the cessation perhaps of a 
strong gale before our blockading squadron may have returned, may slip 
out, and we, fancying it has sailed for the West Indies, may possibly 
hear of it on the coast of Ireland, after it has disembarked its troops. 
Another may sail for Dunkirk, and while we think it is about to make a 
descent on the coast of Kent, we may hear of it in the Humber, and while 
the greater part of our fleet may be summoned to watch a strong demon- 
stration at Cherbourg, and another at Boulogne, during a dead calm, a 
thick fog, and a favourable tide, the enemy’s steamers may be towed out 
of Ushant and Havre, so that not a sound may be heard,* and while our 
steamers on the watch think they are still inside, a powerful flotilla may 
transport their forces to the coast of Sussex or Hampshire, or perhaps 
from Havre, Boulogne, and Dunkirk, after misleading the main body of 
our fleet to chase in one direction, the remainder may boldly fight their 
way across the Channel, careless of the fate of their ships, to establish 
themselves on our coasts. 

We hope, however, if we must have war, that no blow may be struck 
before such mancuvring commences; for the result of the latter we 
should have little apprehension if England was up and armed to the 
teeth, but we know the French too well—we know the tactics of that 
school, reared by Napoleon, and left as his sole heir-loom to France—to 
suppose for a moment that her generals will be so forgetful of his precepts 
as not to strike a deadly blow on the very first moment they have the 
opportunity. Even now what are they about ? Why are those gigantic 
masses in existence? They cannot be raised for amusement, for show, 
or parade. Depend upon it, an army of Frenchmen accustomed to 
plunder and bloodshed is no plaything that the statesmen of France 


* This is no fancy, for old smugglers have often told us they have never feared 
the revenue steamers, for they could hear them for miles offin calm weather, and 
could almost distinguish them from merchantmen by the sound of their paddles. 
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should call it into existence except for some vast and attractive purpose, 
They well know the danger of the monster, and they would fear it them- 
selves when flushed with victory, except they calculated on expending 
half or far more than half their numbers on any expedition they may have 
determined on. Such is the intense hatred of the French for England, 
and such is the enthusiasm with which her proposed invasion would be 
received, that every man capable of bearing arms would be ready to 
sacrifice his life for the chance of setting foot on her shores. After deeply 
considering the subject, and knowing thoroughly many parts of the 
British coasts, we are convinced that there are numerous chances which 
would enable an expedition, with the aid of steam, to get out of their 
harbours, to elude our cruisers, and to make a successful landing on 
English ground. But suppose there existed but one only chance, through 
disasters at sea or other unforeseen circumstances, that an invading army 
could by any possibility land in Great Britain, let us see how we are 

repared to encounter the first shock of battle. Before a word was 
uttered, before a sign that the French were about to declare war was 
made, their military chiefs would concentrate their forces or have them 
ready for concentration at a moment’s notice ; their steamers of war, their 
tug-steamers and transports, would be at their posts. Before the word is 
uttered, before the British minister has time to demand his passports, the 
vast machine would be in motion ; from every direction they would be 
whirled by the railroads English gold has contributed to make to their 
ports, and before the notice can reach London that the hell-hounds of war 
are again let loose on civilised (?) Europe, the expeditions will be embarked, 
and should the weather in any way be favourable for their purpose, will be 
pushed in several divisions across the Channel. Even before war is de- 
clared, they may embark their stores and guns ; we may protest, but they 
will laugh at us, knowing that we wish for peace, and would defer war to 
the last moment. Even now there cannot be a doubt but that their 
chiefs have formed their plans, know every inch of our coasts, and have 
on their maps every line of road, every hill, and every line for a defence 
throughout the kingdom ; and have, moreover, many hundreds thoroughly 
practical military guides, who are far better acquainted with our country 
Sor military purposes than we are ourselves. Let it be asked, what are 
the thousands of Frenchmen about who are to be found without any 
ostensible occupation, traversing the kingdom from one end to the other, 
and where are those who have of late years visited it in search of the 
picturesque ? 

Before and during the last war, Ireland especially was full of French- 
men, endeavouring to incite the people to rebellion, and it is the policy 
of France to employ such means to weaken and distract her enemies. 
Think what incalculable mischief an organised body of such spies would 
commit in the country ; think how they might destroy the delicate ma- 
chinery of the best concerted plans. It is not idle rumour which whis- 
pers that there are even now many hundreds of such spies in the king- 
dom. Even if they can do us no harm, the French army think they 
can, and that is an additional encouragement to dare them to attack us. 
So darling, so bright appears the object to be attained in invading us, 
that the French would consider every means, however atrocious and con- 

to humanity and civilisation, excusable, and enable them to accom- 
plish their end. 
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We will not mention the numerous methods by which the ‘may coun- 
teract the best concerted plans grounded on the means on Ww ch we now 
depend for our success, lest by any chance we may put into their heads, 
fertile enough for evil, some yet unthought of method of injuring us. 
What confusion and dismay would then be created among the unprepared 
and just-awakened multitude. What influence then would the chivalry 
of England have, who ought to have foreseen the danger and did not ? 
of what use would then be the indomitable courage of the sturdy yeoman, 
unarmed and undisciplined as he is? Both would fall in an indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter, or at the best, be com lled to fly into Wales like our 
ancestors, to rally for a last effort of despairing courage, while our na- 
tional honour lies trampled underfoot, and all we hold dear is in the 
power of our foes. G t that the dreadful pictures which now rise 
up in our minds may never be realised ; but again we say, while there 
remains a possibility of their being so, that man is a traitor to his 
country, his honour, and his God, who hesitates a moment in exerting 
himself to the very utmost to avert them. 

We will now calmly consider the means Great Britain, at this moment, 

s for that purpose. First and foremost are our ancient bulwarks, 
the proud and noble fleet of Old England—those wooden walls manned 
by the bravest and most gallant of her sons—in them is our tower of 
strength, in them is our hope. But splendid as is our navy, and brave as 
are her men, can any sensible man assert that our sole reliance must be 
placed on them? Are the thunder-bolts of Heaven to leave them for 
ever unscathed, and to annihilate our enemies alone ? May not the 
tempest destroy them as it did the Armada of Spain ; as it did the inva- 
ding fleet of France on the coast of Ireland? Are our national virtues 
so great? Have we so carefully performed our duties, and set such an 
example of religion and civilisation to the surrounding nations, that we 
are to consider ourselves under the especial protection of the Almighty ? 
Have we one prophet of sanctity so pure, that his uplifted hand may 
secure us the victory, although our men of arms equal not a tenth of 
those of our foes? Because the great, the darling, lconid of the French 
once failed, is it never again to be attempted? Are our fleets numerous 
enough to guard our coasts, and to blockade all the ports of France at 
the same time? 

We haye, including guard ships, block ships, and packets, armed craft of 
every sort and size ; 243 vessels in commission, but they are scattered over 
every sea in the world, and more than those now on foreign stations would be: 
required to guard the coasts and harbours of our colonies, so that, instead of 
recalling, we should be obliged to send out reinforcements. We have, in the 
different harbours of Great Britain, a large number of ships which can be 
ready for sea within six months, but only a few at present fit for service, in- 
cluding all those from a line-of-battle king to a schooner of three guns. Of 
these, forty-five are steamers, from those heavily armed, to those carrying 
one light gun ; and on our steamers alone can we depend to stop the’crossing 
ofan invading force. ns a thick fog, that force may easily elude them, 
and with light winds, or calms, the ships could not get near them ; and 
such fogs and calms are common at all times of the year in the Channel. 
The — to be considered is the number of Nat ships and steamers 
in the divers French ports we have mentioned, and the British ships and 

steamers in the Thames, Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Falmouth, to which 
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PEACE AND WAR. 145 
we will add Cork; also the squadron in the Tagus, which would probably 
be recalled, though the greater number will be required to strengthen the 
Mediterranean fleet. Must we leave our old allies, the Portuguese, to 
take care of themselves ? 

The French have a large fleet of sailing vessels, and full sixty steamers 
in those ports and in the Tagus ; viz., near at hand, 

They have also a number of large merchant and passage steamers, 
which those in power, the moment they contemplated war, would summon 
home before war was declared. 

We have, belonging to the port of Southampton, a fleet of fine mer- 
chant steamers, into which guns may be put; but they, like our navy, are 
scattered over different seas. Some up the Mediterranean and the coast 
of Portugal, others in the West Indies and North America, and might 
be blown to pieces in detail before they could reach home by one of the 
fast French war steamers ; for, let us remember, every one of our war 
steamers would at once be required in the Channel to watch the coasts 
and fleets of France, so that they could have no convoy till they got their 
armament on board. Then it must be remembered, chet our navy is not 
even now perfectly manned, that it would take some time to arm these 
merchant steamers, and still longer to man them for war, and to teach 
the crews, when complete, to handle their guns; and that those steamers 
are not sufficiently strong to carry a weight of metal in any way pro- 
portioned to their size, when compared with men-of-war. We have 
merely mentioned some of the difficulties we are certain to encounter 
afloat; and there are many more. Of one thing only are we certain, 
that every officer and man of the British fleet will do his duty nobly, and 
struggle to the last; and that whatever may be the result, after ages 
may not have to say that British honour was first lost upon the deep. 
One sentiment pervades the navy, from the veteran chief to the youngest 
volunteer; and that is, rather than yield a plank they float on to the foe, 
they will go down to their graves of glory in the ocean with the British 
colours nailed to the mast. More they cannot do; but yet, mad and 
infatuated as we are, more we require of them. We expect them to be 
everywhere, to be Argus-eyed, successfully to compete with vastly 
superior forces; we expect that their undaunted courage will contend 
against all the engines of war which modern science will bring against 
them, we think that they are to laugh to scorn and overpower the 
elements; and thus trusting entirely to them, we leave them with the 
conviction, as their eyes take their last view of heaven, that, notwith- 
standing their heroic sacrifice, their wives and daughters, their dearest 
and best, may fall into the power of the ravisher. 

Heaven forbid that we should say this will be, but every man of fore- 
thought knows that it may be. That storms may arise and disperse and 
wreck our fleets, that they may be destroyed when thus weakened, that 
calms and fogs may occur, and the enemy may elade them, or that such a 
force of the foe may collect and fight their way through them. One 
point we know, that we shall breathe more freely after the first week of 
war has passed by, if British ground has not been desecrated by a 
Frenchman's foot. 

Again and again, let us entreat our countrymen to consider that these 
disasters may occur, and that, if not well armed on shore, as well as at 
éea, our position is most awfully critical. 
VOL, XIII. M, 
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Let us now see what is our strength on shore to oppose the 100,000 
disciplined troops which France may spare to send against us. Let it be 
remembered, that a comparative few will, now Abdel-Kader is taken, be 
required for Algeria. Though in peace the ae not be 
trusted in fortified places, so enthusiastically would a war with England 
be received that they would volunteer to strengthen the force in Algeria, 
and to garrison the sea-ports, and even Paris. Thus, out of the 320,000 
regulars, at least 100,000 would be disposable for the invasion of Eng- 
land. The French know, as well as does every sensible man in England, 
that we cannot retaliate, with an army insufficient even to garrison our 
own forts. It is lamentable folly in us to talk of so doing. 

In England, Scotland, and Wales, we have not got 30,000 regular 
troops, and comparatively few of those officers or men have ever seen a 
shot fired. We have 15,000 pensioners—sturdy veterans—to defend a 

st, but scarcely adequate to a long or hurried march, such as they 
would have to make if a landing were made fifty or twenty miles from 
where they might be posted ; then there are 9000 dock-yard labourers 
among all our dock-yards, for the defence of which, of course, they would 
be required to assist. Not an armed man have we besides. Now, the 
opinion of the greatest general of his age, the Duke of Wellington, is 
that our principal dock-yards, with Dover, would require 10,000 men 
each; and Milford Haven, 5000 ; besides 10,000 for the Channel Islands ; 
making in all 55,000; that we should require three or four times that 
force besides, to defend our coasts, and then that the utmost vigilance 
would be required to do so effectually. 

Remember, that this opinion was formed when his intellects were as 
bright and clear as in the days when he led the British troops to victory; 
and we hold that it is so still, and that in no better hands can the safety 
of England be confided. To supply these 55,000 men, we have at the 
utmost only 50,000, and then we leave every Martello tower, every inch 
of coast, every town, our capitals of London and Edinburgh, without a 
man to defend them, while the whole interior may be ravaged with 
impunity ; and the whole of Ireland remains with only the force required 
to keep its inhabitants in quiet during peace. 

These are plain, stubborn facts, long known to the rest of Europe; and 
the only way we can conceal them is, by running our own heads into the 
thickset hedges, which are become, it is asserted, our ramparts against an 
invading force, with our fowling-pieces to defend them. Can the dread 
of parting with a few shillings make men so infatuated as to run so 
dreadful a risk, not only of their honour and their lives, but even of their 
dearly beloved gold? Why, every merchant who sends a ship to sea, 
insures her and her cargo; and is Old England not worth insuring ? 
Have we no honour left, are our women no longer dear to us, that they 
are not worth the insurance? Have we read the pages of our history so 
wrongly, that we would risk a stain of so dark a dye to blot out all that 
is bright and noble in it ? 

Let any soldier, let any civilian even who has read accounts of battles, 
assert that undisciplined men, however brave, can compete with hope on 
level ground against veteran troops, and we may tell him that he speaks 
falsely. The mounted yeomanry, brave and gallant as they would prove 
themselves, could no more contend with even half their number of cavalr 
than the stag with the lion; and the thousands of brave men, who woul 
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PEACE AND WAR. 147 
on the instant of invasion rush to arms, would be only hurrying to their 
certain destruction. 

But let us not run a chance of thus losing our honour and our lives. 
Till civilisation and free-trade, till religion and morality have become the 
principle, and not the theory, of the world, let us never again be found 
without arms in our hands. Let us at once demand of our rulers our 
right to take them up, and let us at once come forward with our wealth 
to raise and support an efficient and powerful army. Let us rather live 
on bread and water till this object is accomplished ; and, in the meantime, 
let us exercise ourselves in the use of arms, and in acting together in 
bodies of cavalry, artillery, and foot ; and let us establish a militia which 
“= equal in efficiency our regular army. 

To enter into details.. At first we must entreat Parliament to give a 
liberal vote for all the required supplies, and we are certain that ere long 
their constituents will have sincere cause to thank them for so doing. 
We would then urge on the peasantry of England the necessity of 
eagerly joining the militia or regulars, and we would summon the landed 
proprietors, the aristocracy, and wealth of England, to raise, drill, and 
exercise corps of their tenants, without a moment’s delay ; we call on the 
gentlemen of Great Britain to throw in their gold to a national fund, to 
band together like brothers, to show what the chivalry of England can do 
when summoned by even the distant trumpet of war, even at the mere 
thought that their country is unguarded. Too long has their slumber 
lasted. If they would be safe they have not a moment to lose. They 
cannot be first in the field, for some have already set them the example, 
but let them fear to be the last. 

We have still an important point to discuss, the cause which first 
aroused us to a sense of our danger, and the reasons which make us 
believe that danger so imminent. From the time we saw the vast ex- 
ertions to establish herself on the African coast, our suspicions were 
awakened, on observing the treasure and blood France expended for an 
apparent purpose evidently not worthy of so great a cost, added to the 
procrastinating manner in which she has carried on the war, exercised all 
her troops in it, and inured them to acts of blood and devastation abhor- 
rent to civilised man ; and, although the voice of Europe cried out against 
them, the generals who commanded them were only the more applauded 
by the rest of their army, and rewarded by their government. Our sus- 
picions were increased by observing how the national hatred of the 
French for the English was fostered and inflamed by their chiefs and their 
public press. How, lest their long-cherished thoughts of the imvasion of 
England should be forgotten, it was revived by the Prince de Joinville 
artfully suggesting that England contemplated the invasion of France, a 
thought he well knew England would never dream of entertaining. The 
careful manner in which, although they have few colonies to protect, 
they have increased their navy. How they have refrained from forming 
any distant colonies. How their naval officers have constantly insulted 
the British flag, whenever they could do so with impunity, and without 
bringing on a war prematurely, for the purpose of encouraging im their 
men a contempt for the British. How they have protected the Jesuits, 
and pretended to be admirers of the Roman Catholic faith, evidently in 
the hopes of gaining over the English of that faith to their cause, igno- 
rant of the loyalty of that part of oe population, and perhaps with still 
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stronger hopes of exciting the Irish to rebellion, in which we trust the 
will be equally mistaken. To these, other causes may be added, the 
formation of the impregnable fortifications of Paris, which, although 
thoughtlessly considered by us as intended by the government to keep 
the population in order, may more probably be intended to enable the 
citizens to defend it from the attack of any allies we might chance to 
have while their army is engaged in operations against us. 

Our suspicions are confirmed, and we now feel convinced that the in- 
vasion of England is projected, planned, and will de most assuredly 
attempted on the very rst outbreak of war. ‘To this conclusion we have 
arrived on observing their late increased activity in fitting out steamers 
and other vessels of war, and how they are concentrating their troops 
in and about Paris, and gradually bringing them from Algeria. The 
concentration of their troops might be ordered by their government to 
suppress rebellion on the death of Louis Philippe; but the increase of 
their navy can have no such object. We therefore consider that the two 
acts have one motive—a preparation for war. But much more are we 
confirmed in our opinion that war will take place, and that very soon, by 
the dangerous illness of Louis Philippe, an illness proceeding, there 
appears no doubt, from an incurable disease, and by the extraordinary 
manner in which Abdel-Kader was permitted to range at liberty, till at 
the moment when it is most convenient to bring the war to a conclusion, 
we find that he is compelled to deliver himself up, on the sacred promise 
of being conveyed to Turkey, instead of which the French carry him in 
triumph to France, observing that it would be dangerous to allow him to 
be set at liberty, lest he should be made use of by England. The 
words are significant. 

The French know that we on every account wish to avoid war, and could 
not make use of the desert chief in time of peace, therefore they must 
intend to commence the war, aided, as they think they shall be, by the 
distracted state of Ireland. There is also a peaceable party in France who, 
although they would object to war, are still more afraid of a military 
despotism, and would be anxious, therefore, to expend one-half of the army 
by sending them to our shores ; and even among that class, notwithstand- 
~ protestations of amity, there exists a very cordial hatred of Eng- 
and. 

We must recollect, also, that we have not only France to guard against, 
Russia has long set her eyes on Turkey, with a glance beyond at our rich 
possessions in India, and seeing our unarmed stateshe may think it afavour- 
able opportunity to put her project also into execution. The United States 
likewise long to add Canada to their dominions, and although the sensible 
part of her people would object to the measure, should England be en- 
gaged in war the majority would certainly effect it. Austria also trembles 
for her Italian dominions, and is angry with England for encouraging the 
Italians to regain their liberty, and would gladly agree with France to re- 
main neutral or even to assist her till Italy was completely subjugated. 
We have thus the four most powerful nations in the world ready to make 
war on us, or, at all events, who would think it to their interest to see 
us ruined, 

Have the politicians of our papers not sufficient prospective faculties to 
foresee those “coming events” which most cans 0 “cast their shadows 
before,” or are they merely panderers to the public feeling which makes 
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Englishmen unwilling to part from their gold for paying the common 
premium of insurance ? 

What effect, also, can we suppose the protests and representations 
of our foreign minister will have on foreign cabinets, when they 
know perfectly well that we dare not even threaten, and if we are 
foolish enough to venture on a threat, cannot put it into execution. In 
fact, however disagreeable the truth may sound to British ears, we are 
impotent, and therefore, in the eyes of all Europe, contemptible. 

We have, also, alliances offensive and defensive with numerous nations, 
and are placed in an absurd and ridiculous position by not having a sol- 
dier to send to their assistance except the marines of our fleet. Who ever 
before heard of a nation having allies when she cannot protect herself ? 
What is to become of our imperfectly defended colonies on the outbreak of 
awar? Who also ever yet heard of a nation possessing every thing worth 
defending, yet who, though surrounded by well-armed foes panting for 
her destruction, could slumber on without even the means of an honourable 
struggle for existence ? We have fortifications, it is true, but what are 
they without soldiers to guard them? We have brave yeomen and 
citizens also, but what are they without arms or discipline ? We have 
a noble fleet, but the storms of heaven may destroy them. Let us, while 
our history lasts, remember this, that the land which is guarded by the 
gallant hearts of her well-armed and well-disciplined sons is invulne- 
rable, which England ought to be, but is not; and, fellow-countrymen, 
believe us, till the world grows far more civilised, intelligent, virtuous, 
and religious than it now is,—till a happy millennium commences, the 
only way we can with honour) preserve the blessings of peace, is to be. 
armed and prepared for war. 








GHOSTS AND GHOST-SEERS. 


THERE is no subject upon which the mind is less reasonable, or less 
philosophical, than on the all-important one of its spiritual, or more mys- 
terious nature and essence. Even to approach such a subject is sufficient 
to excite the contempt of some, the indifference of others, the ridicule of 
many. Yet, if we believe that a future life awaits us, there can be no- 
thing more natural than the desire to obtain some information as to what 
manner of life that is to be, for which any one of us may, before this 
time to morrow, have exchanged his present mode of being. All _well- 
informed persons are aware that the ancients entertained a belief in 
spirits, and the doctrine of their existence is upheld in the most unques- 
tionable manner in the New Testament. “A spirit hath not flesh and 
bones, as ye see me have.” —(Luke xxiv., 39. Matt. xiv., 26.) 

This, more or less, general disinclination to investigate seriously, and 
to cast off, with contempt or ridicule, considerations of so high an order, 
has its origin in a variety of circumstances ; among which, the more 
prominent are, absorption in worldly affairs, the vagueness and abstruse- 
ness of the inquiry, the rationalistic tendencies of the age, so much more 
powerful than its spiritual susceptibilities, the pleasure common to all 
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mediocrity of believing rather than understanding, and the dread of 
being taxed with credulity or —. . 

The materialism of modern physiological and metaphysical science has 
also contributed in no small degree to produce a similar result. The 
most recent works actually neglect, in their consideration of mental phe- 
nomena, the tripartite nature of man—his spirit, as distinct from either 
mind or body. 

There is, iaistin much reason to believe that a change is approaching. 
The contemptuous scepticism of the last age is giving way before a more 
humble spirit of inquiry ; and there is a large class of persons among the 
most enlightened of the present, who are beginning to believe that much 
which they have been taught to reject as fable, has been, im reality, ill- 
understood truth. 

It is not, however, generally known in this country, that the abstruse, 
and more or less mysterious subjects of prophetic dreams, presentiments, 
sonnambulism, catalepsy, second-sight, and apparitions of various kinds, 
have been lately made the subject of profound philosophical inquiries by 
a large proportion of German minds of the highest order, more espe- 
cially in connexion with the new light thrown upon the more mysterious 
phenomena of mind, by mesmerism and by animal magnetism. Among 
those who have particularly distinguished themselves in this laborious and 
often unsatisfactory path of inquiry, are Drs. Kerner, Stilling, Werner, 
Eschenmayer, Ennemoser, Passavent, Schubert, and Von Meyer. 

Many of the results at which these learned men have arrived, are of 
far too transcendental a character for this country. It is a distinctive cha- 
racteristic of the thinkers of Germany, that, in the first place, they do 
think independently and courageously, and, in the second, that they never 
shrink from nilaion the opinions they have been led to form, how- 
ever new, strange, heterodox, or even absurd they may appear to others. 
They do not succumb, as people do in this country, to the fear of ridi- 
cule ; nor are they in danger of the odium that here pursues those who 
deviate from established notions; and the consequence is, that, though 
many fallacious theories and untenable propositions may be advanced, a 
great deal of new truth is struck out from the collision ; and in the 
result, as must always be the case, what is true, lives and is established, 
and what is false, dies and is forgotten. 

Those who, in virtue of their moral and intellectual independence, can 
afford to approach this subject without that scepticism which denies 
without investigation, and which is quite as perilous, and is much more 
contemptible than the blind credulity which accepts all that is taught 
without inquiry, will, whatever may be the results upon their own con- 
victions, avail themselves with gladness and with gratitude of the able 
resumé given of these recent investigations by Mrs. Crowe, in a work for 
which she has preserved the Germanic title of the “ Night Side of Nature,” 
and in which she develops, in clear and simple language, without the 
slightest pretensions to dogmatise or enforce opinions, views of the ob- 
jective or external existence of spirits, which are totally opposed to the sub- 
jective or illusionary theories of Doctors Ferriar and Hibbert, and which 
involve, to a certain extent, opinions previously entertained by antiquity 
and an unreformed church upon the same subject. With this, however, 
we have nothing to do. The theory now expounded has not sprung out 


of dogmas admitted of old, but out of new modes of investigating mental 
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henomena, and it is with this we have to do, and not with the doctrines 
to which they may conduce. So soothing and comforting, and so full of 
suggestive and pleasant thoughts, has the perusal of Mrs. Crowe’s work 
been to us, that the only thing that we despair of, is being able to commu- 
nicate within a limited space, an intelligible idea of what those views 


are. 

In considerations of this kind, it must be first of all understood that 
what we call seeing, is merely the function of an organ constructed for 
that purpose, in relation to the external world ; and so limited are its 
powers, that we are surrounded by many things in that world, which we 
cannot see without the aid of artificial appliances. With respect to what 
is termed the invisible world, the fact that we do not commonly see them, 
forms no legitimate objection to the hypothesis of our being surrounded 
by a world of spirits, or of that world being inter-diffused amongst us. 

he circumstances under which we can alone become cognisant of their 
existence, is when there is a relation, or what Mrs. Crowe expresses by 
the mesmeric phrase rapport, established by the will of the spirit or of 
the living, the one with the other. They then see the spirit and hear it, 
although the medium by which men do so may not always be the same 
as those used in converse with the material world. As this will be better 
understood by an example, we take one from Mrs. Crowe, being a passage 
from a letter of St. Augustine to his friend Evadius (Epistola 159, Ant- 
werp edition. ) 

“ T will relate to you a circumstance,” he writes, “ which will furnish you 
matter for reflection. Our brother Sennadius, well known to us all as an emi- 
nent physician, and whom we especially love, who is now at Carthage, after 
having distinguished himself at Rome, and with whose piety and active bene- 
volence you are well acquainted, could yet, nevertheless, as he has lately nar- 
rated to us, by any means bring himself to believe ina life after death. Now 
God, doubtless, not willing that his soul should perish, there appeared to him 
one night in a dream, a radiant youth of noble aspect, who bade him follow 
him ; and as Sennadius obeyed, they came to a city where, on the right side, he 
heard a chorus of the most heavenly voices. As he desired to know whence 
this divine harmony proceeded, the youth told him that what he heard were 
the songs of the blessed; whereupon he awoke, and thought no more of his 
dream than people usually do. On another night, however, behold! the youth 
appears to him again, and asks if he knows him ; and Sennadius related to him 
all the particulars of his former dream, which he well remembered. ‘ Then,’ 
said the youth, ‘ was it whilst sleeping or waking that you saw these things ?” 
‘I was sleeping,’ answered Sennadius. ‘ You are right,’ returned the youth, 
‘it was in your sleep that you saw these things ; and know, oh Sennadius, that 
what you see now is also in your sleep. But if this be so, tell me where then 
is your body?” ‘In my bed-chamber,’ answered Sennadius. ‘ But know you 
not,’ continued the stranger, ‘ that your eyes, which form a part of your ae 
are closed and inactive” ‘ 1 know it, answered he. ‘ Then,’ said the youth, 
‘with what eyes see you these things ?? And Sennadius could not answer him ; 
and as-he hesitated, the youth spoke again, and explained to him the motive of 
his questions. ‘ As the eyes of your body,’ said he, ‘ whieh lies now on your 
bed and sleeps, are inactive and useless, and yet you have eyes wherewith you 
see me, and these things I have shown unto you, so after death, when these 
bodily organs fail you, you will havea vital power, whereby you will live ; and 
a sensitive faculty, whereby you will perceive. Doubt, therefore, no longer 
that there is a life after death? And thus,” said this excellent man, “was I 
Convinced, and all doubts removed.” 


The hypothesis of this universal sense latent within us, an hypothesis 
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which, whoever believes that we are immortal spirits incorporated for a 
season in a material body, can scarcely reject, contains the key by which 
all those perceptions, which are not comprised within the functions of our 
bodily organs, are explained. 

This spirit—the dweller in the temple—as Mrs. Crowe beautifully calls 
it, sometimes looks abroad, even in the ordinary times of sleep, and the 
more it is disentangled at such times from the obstructions of the body, 
the more clear are its perceptions. 


The following dream, as it regards the fate of a very interesting person and 
is, I believe, very little known, I will relate, though the story is of somewhat an 
eld date :—Major André, the circumstances of whose lamented death are too 
well known to make it necessary for me to detail them here, was a friend of 
Miss Seward’s, and, previously to his embarkation for America, he made a 
journey into Derbyshire, to pay her a visit, and it was arranged that they should 
ride over to see the wonders of the Peak, and introduce André to Newton, her 
minstrel, as she called him, and to Mr. Cunningham, the curate, who was also 
a poet. 

Whilst these two gentlemen were awaiting the arrival of their guests, of 
whose intentions they had been apprised, Mr. Cunningham mentioned to 
Newton that, on the preceding night, he had had a very extraordinary dream, 
which he could not get out of his head. He had fancied himself in a forest ; 
the place was strange to him; and, whilst looking about, he perceived a horse- 
man approaching at great speed, who had scarcely reached the spot where the 
dreamer stood, when three men rushed out of the thicket, and, seizing his 
bridle, hurried him away, after closely searching his person. The countenance 
of the stranger being very interesting, the sympathy felt by the sleeper for his 
apparent misfortune awoke him ; but he presently fell asleep again, and dreamt 
that he was standing near a great city, amongst thousands of people, and that 
he saw the same person he had seen seized in the wood brought out and sus- 
pended to a gallows. When André and Miss Seward arrived, he was horror- 


struck to perceive that his new acquaintance was the antitype of the man in 
the dream. 


Relations of this description have been more or less familiar to the 
world in all times and places; and the recurrence of the phenomena is 
too frequent to admit of their reality being disputed. Degraded in his 
nature, and distracted by the multiplicity of the objects and interests that 
surround him, man has lost his faculty of spiritual seeing ; but in sleep, 
when the ap is in a state of passivity, and external objects are excluded 
from us by the shutting up of the senses through which we perceive 
them, the spirit, to a certain degree, freed from its impediments, may 
enjoy somewhat of its original privilege. That this is the case, is more 
particularly manifest in what is called prophetic dreaming, of which so 
many instances are met with in the histories of the Old Testament; of 
which modern history affords in also innumerable examples, and of which, 
indeed, few persons have not had experience in their own persons, or that 
of their friends or relatives. 

Closely allied to this, are also the phenomena of warnings, double 
dreaming, and wraiths ; that is, the seeing a person in the moment of 
death, in a place where bodily he is not, ad of which there are few 
persons who have not heard amongst their friends and acquaintance. 
Among the numerous instances which Mrs. Crowe has collected of well- 
authenticated cases of all these phenomena, as well also of what the 
Germans called “ Déppelgangers,” or doubles, there is one which pos- 
sesses additional interest, from its illustrating the fact, that children have 
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not naturally a dread of apparitions ; on the contrary, viewed in the 
light in which the German per sae would insist upon, the visits of 
spirits should in most cases be considered as a favour conferred. 


A lady with her child embarked on board a vessel at Jamaica, for the purpose 
of visiting her friends in England, leaving her husband behind her quite well. 
It was a sailing-packet ; and they had been some time at sea, when, one even- 
ing, whilst the child was kneeling before her, saying his prayers, previously to 
going to rest, he suddenly said, looking eargerly to a particular spot in the 
cabin, “ Mamma, Papa!”. “ Nonsense, my dear!” the mother answered ; 
“You know your papa is nothere!” “ He is, indeed, mamma,” returned the 
child, “‘ he is looking at us now!” Nor could she convince him to the con- 
trary. When she went on deck, she mentioned the circumstance to the captain, 
who thought it so strange, that he said he would note down the date of the 
occurrence, The lady begged him not to do so, saying, it was attaching a sig- 
nificance to it which would make her miserable ; he did it, however, and shortly 
after her arrival in England, she learnt that her husband had died exactly at 
that period. 


The instances of the clinging of spirits to earth, after their release from 
the bondage of flesh, are explained in part upon the principle of an 
imperfect etherisation of that spirit. 


Let us now fancy this dispossessed soul entering on its new career, amazed, and 
no more able than when it was in the body to accommodate itself at once to 
conditions of existence, for which it was unprepared. If its aspirations had 
previously been heavenward, these conditions would not be altogether new, and 
it would speedily find itself at home ina sphere in which it had dwelt before ; 
for, as I have formerly said, a spirit must be where its thoughts and affections 
are, and the soul, whose thoughts and affections had been directed to heaven, 
would only awaken after death into a more perfect and unclouded heaven. 
But imagine the contrary of all this. Conceive what this awakening must be 
to an earth-bound spirit—to one altogether unprepared for its new home— 
carrying no light within it—floating in the dim obscure—clinging to the earth, 
where all its affections were garnered up ; for where its treasure is, there shall 
it be also. It will find its condition evil, more or less, according to the degree 
of its moral light or darkness, and in proportion to the amount of the darkness 
will be its incapacity to seek for light. Now, there seems nothing offensive to 
our notions of the Divine goodness in this conception of what awaits us when 
the body dies. It appears to me, on the contrary, to offer a more comprehen- 
sible and colierent view than any other that has been presented to me ; yet, the 
state I have depicted is very much like the Hades of the Greeks andRomans. It 
is the middle state, on which all souls enter, a state in which there are many 
mansions—that is, there are innumerable states—probably not permanent, but 
ever progressive or retrogade ; for we cannot conceive of any moral state being 
permanent, since we know perfectly well that ours is never so ; it is always 
advancing or retroceding. When we are not improving, we are deteriorating ; 
and so it must necessarily be with us hereafter. 


This theory, if not very tangible, has at least the merit of being very 
beautiful. Its physical illustrations cannot be appreciated without a 
reference to the luminous appearances exhibited in certain states of 
animal magnetism, in bodies after death, over graves, still more to the 
Palinganesia of the alchemists, in which the original figure was repro- 
duced from the ashes ; considerations which would carry us into dis- 
cussions of far too lengthy a nature, but to which we may probably re- 
turn at some future period. It is not, however, solely where the affections 
are concerned, that spirits cling. ‘The apparitions of deceased persons 
haunt a locality or a person, or persons, to obtain rites of burial, to 
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denounce crime, to obtain justice for the living, as a punishment 
apparently for their own sins, as well as a visitation upon others, and for 
a variety of objects, some of which are not always readily understood, 
Here is an example of troubled spirits, which would be well adapted for 
pictorial effect. 


There is an old saying, that we should never lie down to rest at enmity with 
any human being; and the story of the ghost of the Princess Anna of Saxony, 
who appeared to Duke Christian of Saxe-Eisenburg, is strongly confirmatory 
of the wisdom of this axiom. 

Duke Christian was sitting one morning in his study, and he was surprised 
by a knock at his door—an unusual circumstance, since the guards as well as 
the people in waiting were always in the anti-room. He, however, cried, 
“Come in’ when there entered to his amazement, a lady in an ancient 
costume, who, in answer to his inquiries, told him that she was no evil spirit, 
and would do him no harm; but that she was one of his ancestors, and had 
been the wife of Duke John Casimer, of Saxe-Coburg. She then related 
that she and her husband had not been on good terms at the period of their 
deaths, and that although she had sought a reconciliation, he had been in- 
exorable ; pursuing ber with unmitigated hatred, and injuring her by unjust 
suspicions; and that, consequently, although she was happy» he was still 
wandering in cold and darkness, betwixt time and eternity. She had, however, 
long known that one of their descendants was destined to effect this recon- 
ciliation for them, and they were rejoiced to find the time for it had at length 
arrived. She then gave the duke eight days to consider if he were willing to 
perform this good office, and disappeared; whereupon he consulted a clergy- 
man, in whom he had great confidence, who, after finding the ghost’s communi- 
cations verified, by a reference to the annals of the family, advised him to 
comply with her request. 

As the duke had yet some difficulty in believing it was really a ghost he had 
seen, he took care to have his door well watched ; she, however, entered at the 
appointed time, unseen by the attendants ; and, having received the duke’s 
promise, she told him that she would return with her husband on the follow- 
ing night; for that, though she could come by day, he could not; that then, 
having heard the circumstances, the duke must arbitrate between them, and 
then unite their hands, and bless them. The door was still watched, but 
nevertheless the apparitions both came, the Duke Casimer in full royal 
costume, but of a livid paleness ; and when the wife had told her story, he 
told his. Duke Christian decided for the lady, in which judgment Duke 
Casimer fully acquiesced. Christian then took the ice-cold hand of Casimer 
and laid it in that of his wife, which felt of a natural heat. They then prayed 
and sang together, and the apparitions disappeared, having foretold that Duke 
Christian would ere long be with them. The family records showed that these 
em had lived about one hundred years before Duke Christian’s time, who 

iimself died in the year 1707, two years after these visits of his ancestors. 
He desired to be buried in quick lime, it is supposed, from an idea that it might 
prevent the ghost walking the earth. 

The costume in which they appeared was precisely that they had worn when 
alive ; as was ascertained by a reference to their portraits. 

_ The expression that her husband was wandering in cold and darkness, betwixt 
time and eternily, are here, very worthy of observation; as are the circum- 
stances that his hand was cold while hers was warm, and also the greater privi- 
lege she seemed to enjoy. The hands of the unhappy spirits appear, I think, 
invariably to comnunicate a sensation of cold. 

I have heard of three instances, of persons now alive, who declare that they 
hold continual intercourse with their deceased partners. One of these is a 
naval officer, whom the author of the book lately published, called “ The Un- 
seen W orld, appears to be acquainted with. ‘The second is a professor in a 
college in America, a man of eminence and learning, and full of activity and 
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energy, yet he assured a friend of mine that he receives constant visits from his 
departed wife, which afford him great satisfaction, The third example is a lady 
in this country. She is united to a second husband, has been extremely happy 
in both marriages, and declares that she receives frequent visits from her first. 
Oberlin, the good pastor of Ban de la Roche, asserted the same thing of himself, 
His wife came to him frequently after her death ; was seen by the rest of his 
household as well as himself; and warned him beforehand of many events that 
occurred, 


Also another to illustrate the anxiety which appears to follow some in 
their spiritual existence, to have such a restitution made of property un- 
justly obtained as may afford comfort and satisfaction to their spiritual 
consciences. 


Dr. Bretton, who was late in life appointed rector of Ludgate, lived pre- 
viously in Herefordshire, where he married the daughter of Dr. Santer, a woman 
of great piety and virtue. This lady died ; and one day as a former servant of 
hers, to whom she had been attached, and who had since married, was nursing 
her child in her own cottage, the door opened, and a lady entered so exactl 
resembling the late Mrs. Bretton in dress and appearance, that she sextet, 
“If my mistress were not dead, I should think you were she!” Whereupon 
the apparition told her that she was so, and requested her to go with her ; as 
she had business of importance tocommunicate. Alice objected, being very 
much frightened, and entreated her to address herself rather to Dr. Bretton, but 
Mrs. B. answered that she had endeavoured to do so, and had been several limes in 
his room for that purpose, but he was still asleep, and she had no power to do more 
towards awakening him than once uncover his feet. Alice then pleaded that she 
had nobody to leave with her child, but Mrs. B. promising that the child should 
sleep till her return, she at length obeyed the summons, and, having accom- 
panied the apparition into a large field, the latter bade her observe how much 
she measured off with her feet, and, having taken a considerable compass, she 
bade her go and tell her brother that all that portion had been wrongfully taken 
from the poor by their father, and that he must restore it to them, adding, that 
she was the more concerned about it since her name had been used in the 
transaction, Alice then asking how she should satisfy the gentleman of the 
truth of her mission, Mrs. B. mentioned to hersome circumstance known oaly to 
herself and this brother; she then entered into much discourse with the woman 
and gave her a great deal of good advice, remaining till hearing the sound of 
horse-bells, she said, “ Alice, 1 must be seen by none but yourself,” and then dis- 
appeared. Whereupon, Alice proceeded to Dr. Bretton, who admitted that he 
had actually heard some one walking about his room, in a way he could not 
account for. On mentioning the thing to the brother, he laughed heartily, till 
Alice communicated the secret which constituted her credentials, upon which 
he changed his tone, and declared himself ready to make the required restitu- 
tion. 


This story further exhibits, in a remarkable manner, the different re- 
ceptivity of persons, and serves to explain why it is that eR often 
address themselves to a second or third person, instead of the one imme- 
diately concerned. 

Mr. Charles Ollier, who"wrote some excellent ghost-stories in this 
Magazine, and who looks upon such as subjective phenomena, that is to 
say, illusions of the mind, or accidental coincidences, or at least always to 
be explained without reference to spiritual being, is, we understand, 
about to republish them. We are glad of it. To those, however, who 
wish to read what can be said on the other side of the question, we 
strongly recommend an attentive perusal of Mrs. Crowe’s remarkable 
volumes. 
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AARON GOFF; OR, THE ARM OF FIRE. 
A FO'CAS'LE YARN. 
By Wituiam H. G. Kineston, Esa. 


PossEssinc somewhat of a roving disposition, that is to say, enjoying 
existence far more while inhaling the pure air of heaven on the moun- 
tain’s heathery side, or while bounding over the a waves of the 
| free ocean on the deck of some tight and fast-sailing craft, than while 
moping by the quiet fireside, or gasping in the streets of smoky London, 
I have seized every opportunity offered me of indulging my favourite 
| taste, and have gleaned from the strange people whom | have encountered, 

many a wondrous tale, which but for me, | may humbly flatter myself, 










































ha would never have been heard by those “ who stay at home at ease."" My 
Heal thoughts at this moment recur with pleasure to the time I spent on board : 
A H. M. 8. Opal; though my gallant shipmates are scattered far and wide 
to the four winds of heaven, and in truth, all probably are so changed 
it that we should scarcely recognise each other were we by any magnetical 
rH influence to be drawn again together within the confines of the old bar- 
1 ea kie’s oak ribs. But to return to days gone by. ; 





After I had been some months on board, we were ordered home with 
despatches. We were running across the Bay of Biscay, which, contrary 
to the character usually bestowed on it, was almost as smooth as a look- 
ing-glass, except that at intervals the heavy long roll of the Atlantic 
reminded us that we were not floating on a miller’s pond. It was a 
lovely evening, the air was as mild as in the middle of summer, though 
April had but just commenced, not a cloud floated in the bright blue 
sky, and the gently-blowing southerly wind scarcely filled the wide-spread 
of canvass extended to woo it, now shining brightly in the dazzling rays 
of the setting sun. _I had for some time been pacing the quarter-deck, 
and had observed a group of men collected on the forecastle, seemingly 
engaged in earnest conversation, when young R , then a gay-hearted 
midshipman, came up to me, 

“ Walk forward here,” he said, “if you wish to hear some good yarns, 
for there’s old Starling spinning some six times as long as our fore-top 
bow line, and as hard to be swallowed as our best bower anchor. Come, 
heave ahead, for | wouldn’t miss one of them on any account.” 

“Til go then, gladly,” I answered, walking forward, “for I've not 
caught him in the vein for a long time.” 

We found eight or ten men collected round the old sailor—a quarter- 
master he was —and the most original character in the ship. He did not 
wear a pig-tail, it is true, but his ears were ornamented with rings, and 
his few grizzly locks hung over his shoulders in little cork-screw ringlets, 
while his dress, in fine weather, was the perfection of nautical dandyism. 
His figure was spare, though muscular, and his visage had evidently borne 
the brunt of many a wintry gale, and the scorching heat of a tropical 
sun. He spoke fluently, indeed, his language was above that of an ordi- 
nary seaman, and he evidently prided himself on his phraseology, but he 
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was, at the same time, in many respects, as simple and credulous as a 
child. I don’t believe old Starling ever uttered a word he knew to be 
false, but, at the same time, it was difficult to believe the truth of all his 
statements. 

Another character was Tom Treenail, the captain of the forecastle, a 
short red-faced man of Herculean breadth of shoulders and stentorian 
lungs, who, although his stories might seldom be credited, managed to 
drown all opposition by the sound of his voice. He could boast of even 
less education than old Starling, and was consequently still more super- 
stitious and fully as credulous. These two were the chief speakers as we 
joined the group, the others occasionally threw in a word here and there, 
but did not attempt to give any stories of their own. Treenail had the 
house as we approached ; if his language was not altogether parliamen- 
tary, his hearers were, at least, far more attentive and courteous than are 
frequently those in that august assembly. 

“T don’t mean to say as how I seed it with my own eyes, but that’s 
neither here nor there—every body who ever i of it, knowed that it 
did take place, as surely as peas is peas;""—these were the first words we 
heard. 

“ Well,” he continued, ‘ you must know there was three sail, or may 
be there was four, becalmed off Stromboli ; I ben’t quite sure of their 
names, but one I think was the Gannett, and the master’s name was 
Tomkins, that I know for a sartinty. Stromboli, as those must larn who 
haven't been there as I have, is a big rocky mountain sticking right out 
of the sea, for all the world like the skipper’s cocked hat, or may be, like 
that of a grand sodger officer with a feather in it, only the feather is a 
wreath of white smoke, always coming out from the top of it, and some- 
times there’s flames of fire, and stones, and cinders, and all sorts of dirt- 
ments jumping up with the devil’s own delight. They do say, that it’s 
one of the mouths of Davy’s locker, and I doesn’t see that there's any 
thing unreasonable like in thinking that it is so, for else do ye see, where 
does all the fire, and the smoke, and the brimstone, and ashes come from? 
For my part, I don’t believe that it’s any thing else, and I doesn’t doubt 
but that it was put there just to remind sea-going people what they’ve 
got to expect if they doesn’t do their duty like men and decent Christians, 
and for that reason it’s just off the coast of Sicily, where great numbers 
of craft of all sorts have to pass, so that no one of an excuse for saying 
that they never heard of it. There it is, always blowing, and puffing, 
and smoking, and firing away. Lord bless you, it’s never quiet night 
nor day, for old Davy has always plenty of hands to send to the bellows, 
and he never lets his fires go out—depend on’t, the broth in his copper 
is always biling. Well, as I was saying, there was Captain Tomkins in 
his brig, and three other craft all becalmed off this here a0 but they 
wasn't within hail of each other, and hadn’t spoke each other, that I 
knows on, though they was all close in with the land. What is curious 
too, they all hailed from Portsmouth. 

“ Well, as Captain Tomkins was looking up at the burning mountain, 
and watching the hot cinders jumping about, hoping none on ‘em would 
be coming his way, what does he see but a whole troop of black figures, 
leaping and twisting, and frisking about, and driving something white 
afore them right up the mountain's side. When he sees this, he sings out 
to his’ boy to bring him his glass, and, clapping it to his eye, he makes 
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out, as clearly as I sees any of you, an old fellow of the name of Growdy, 
whom he knew right well, in a white night-cap and his shirt, but without 
ere a pair of breeches on, or any thing to keep his legs warm or decent, 
followed by a gang of little black devils with pitchforks in their hands, 
driving him towards the fiery mouth of the crater. He counted thirty 
on ’em, and ugly little imps they were, with horns, and red sparkling eyes, 
and long tails, which they kept whisking about, and as they struck the 

und sending showers of sparks about, as if the dust was red hot, which 
Teme it was. Then their forks were never quiet, for you see old 
Growdy was a fat man, and couldn’t walk fast, so every instant he would 
be stopping to take breath, I suppose, as the mountain is very steep, and 
then the little imps would be at him pronging into his stern, which you 
see had no fenders to keep them off. Lord, how the poor old fellow did 
look, as he turned his head to beg and intreat them not to be in a hurry ; 
but they only laughed and jeered, and pronged his stern the more ; then 
he would stop, and swear at them like a heathen, which made them only 
shriek louder with joy, and prong the more. It was no use, you see, for 
him to hope to get away, for they had got hold on him, and it wasn’t 
likely they’d let such a fat prize slip through their fingers. Few on you 
recollects old Growdy, but I do well. He was a biscuit-baker, and lived 
in High Street, Portsmouth. He was very rich, though it was whispered 
that he hadn’t come fairly by his gold, and, at all events, he spent very 
little in charity, and never thought of doing a kindness to his fellow-men. 
In those days they didn’t make biscuits, as they now do every thing else be- 
sides, by steam, and old Growdy got a contract for supplying certain ships 
with bread. He was an old rascal, there’s no doubt about it, and his bread 
was made up of bone-dust and bean-powder, and all sorts of nastinesses— 
but devilish little real wheat-flour, that I'll be bound for. He took good 
care to have some made good for the captain and officers, for he knew that 
they would complain. Old Growdy was well known, and no one had 
much love for him. Well, when Captain Tomkins sees this strange 
sight, he calls the mate up on deck, and giving him the glass, axes him 
who he sees ? 

“* Old Growdy, by George! and a troop of devils after him,’ he sings 
out, clapping his hand on his thigh. ‘ They’re bound for Davy’s locker, 
you may depend on’t, and that’s what all his cheatery and knavery has 
brought him to.’ 

“ Now you know Captain Tomkins hadn’t told the mate what he 
thought, so there was no doubt about it. As he took the glass and 
watched, there was the little devils poking and pronging away, and old 
Growdy halting and swearing, but still going up, and up, and up. He 
was as long as he could be about it, for though the pronging wasn’t plea- 
sant, he know’d well that what was coming was worse by far, and he 
could every now and then get a sniff of fresh air through the smoke of 
the sulphur. At last, after an hour’s work or more, they got him up to 
the top, and the devils then all made one rush at him together, and hove 
him right into the middle of the fire, and then, with loud shrieks and 
cries, all jumped down on the top of him, and disappeared entirely. The 
mountain went on spitting fire and smoking as before, as if nothing had 
— a breeze sprung up, and Captain Tomkins made sail for Eng- 


lanc 
“* It’s a wondersome thing,’ says Captain Tomkins to the mate: 
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«“ ¢ Very, sir,’ says he, ‘ and so wondersome that I doubt very much if 
the folks in England will believe it when they hears on it.’ 

“* Never you fear that,’ says the skipper, ‘ they'll believe it fast 
enough, when I tells un, so you just log it down in the log-book, all ship- 
shape, just as it occurred.’ 

“ Well, in three weeks or so, the Gannett reaches England, and the 
first news Captain Tomkins hears from the pilot, as he runs through the 
Needles, was, that old Growdy was dead. When he gets to Portsmouth, 
he axes the day and hour the old chap slipped his cable, and he learns that 
it was the very day and hour they first seed him driven down the crater 
of Stromboli by the devils. Well, Captain Tomkins was fond of talking, 
so he tells his story to his friends, and, at last, it reaches the ears of the 
widow, as how her husband was seen being driven down the mouth of 
Davy’s locker by a troop of imps. Whether the old lady believed that 
this was her husband’s fate, I don’t know, she had the best means of 
judging of the truth, but she pretended it was all a story got up to annoy 

er, so she goes to a lawyer, and tells him to get those people hauled 
over the coals for defaming, she called it, her dead husband’s character. 
The lawyer, he weren’t slack, you may be sure, to do as she bid him, and 
he rubbed his hands, telling i as how she was sure to get a verdict in 
her favour, and heaps of damages ; so he serves a notice on Captain Tom- 
kins, just as much as to tell him to look out for squalls. Well, when Tom- 
kins hears what the old lady was about, he goes to another lawyer to ax 
him what he must do. 

“ « So,’ says the lawyer to him, ‘ you see as how you must acknow- 
ledge the whole story to be a confounded lie, and beg pardon, or else 
you must bring witnesses to prove that what you've said is correct.’ 

“* No; I'll be d—d if I acknowledges what I’ve said aint as true as 
gospel, to please you or any other man alive, Mr. Lawyer,’ answers 
Tomkins, in a rage ; ‘ for, as sure as you're standing there, I saw old 
Growdy driven down the mouth of Stromboli by fifty little black devils ; 
and what’s more, my mate is ready to swear to the same.’ 

“<¢That’s all ship-shape and right,’ says the lawyer; ‘ captain, you must 
defend the cause, and, please the pigs, we'll dish the widow.’ 

“Well, at it they went, and there was a judge in a big wig, and 
lawyers with bags and papers, argufying away, spell and spell, for hours 
together. Howsomedever, at first, the day was going against Tomkins, 
for the jury was going to bring it in as a conspiracy again him, as no one 
would believe what he said was true. Just then, who should arrive but 
the masters of the three other vessels as was becalmed off Stromboli at 
the same time, and when they hears what was t@tking place, up they 
comes to the court-house with their logs under their arms. I don’t mean 
to say, but that Tomkins’s lawyer just gave them a hint to be ready. 

“< Here is three more witnesses who will prove that what my client 
has said is true,’ says the lawyer. ‘Gentlemen, open your logs, and 
show what you noted in ’em on the day when you were becalmed off 
Stromboli.’ 

“Well, they opened the books, and there, sure enough, they had logged 
down just what Tomkins had done about seeing old Growdy and the 
devils. When the jury heard this, they didn’t take another moment to 
consider ; so the widow lost her cause, and, from that day to this, no one 
has doubted that Old Nick has got a taut hold of her husband.” 
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“ Master Tom does not tell his story badly,” I whispered to my young 
friend ; “ but it’s one I’ve heard fifty times before, [’m certain.” 

‘So have I,” he answered, “ and it has always puzzled me to account 
for it, as there is no doubt there was good foundation for the report, or 
how could a jury of twelve honest men decide in favour of the captain who 
spread it.” 

I burst into a fit of laughter. 

«“ Why,” he continued, “the trial took place before Lord , and 
Lord Eldon, then Mr. Scott, was the leading counsel for the defendant, 
was he not ?” 

“ Bravo!” I answered, “ there is nothing like having a good story 
well cireumstantiated. Don’t you think that the easiest solution of the 
difficulty is, to believe that the account of the trial is equally false with 
the story itself? I doubt if you were to search through every court in 
England you would find any such on record ; but, listen, old Starling 
does not seem of my opinion.” 

“ That isn’t a bad story of pre shipmate,” the old man was saying, 
“as it goes far to prove that the wicked are sure, sooner nor later, to get 
punished for their sins, and it reminds me of a circumstance which hap- 
pened many years ago, when I was a youngster, and what is more, | 
knew all the people concerned in it. You all know Plymouth Sound, 
and I'll make bold to say, that there isn’t a more beautiful piece of water, 
take it all in all, in any part of the world, though I’m a Devonshire man 
who says it, and now the Breakwater’s built, there are fewer finer harbours. 
There are some larger ones, and snugger ones may be, but then few 
where you can get in and out just as you like, and what's the use of a 
harbour except you can run in whenever you want and out again when 
the weather moderates. On the west side of the Sound is Causand Bay 
and the village of Causand, which is my native place. It is a quiet shel- 
tered little place, the houses nestling under the lowering hills, like a brood 
of chickens under the wing of their mother hen. It was in those days, 
as it is now, inhabited chiefly by fishermen and pilots. 

‘‘ Among the pilots was an old man, Bill Hornby by name. He had 
spliced late inlife, and had one daughter. A right pretty and merry 
girl was Fanny Hornby. I remember her, as if it was ily yesterday, 
frisking and singing about the village, as lively and happy as a lark. 
All the lads who hadn't got particular sweethearts of their own, were in 
love with her, and would have done any thing to win her good graces, but 
she'd have nothing to say to any of them. At last a change came over 
Fan ; and instead of letting her sweet voice be heard whenever she was 
obliged to leave her father’s cottage, she used to walk about as grave as 
a first-leutenant on the quarter-deck. It was soon reported that she’d 
got a sweetheart ; and people, for a wonder, weren’t far wrong. I knew 
the young chap well, and a fine, handsome, open-hearted fellow he was ; 
just such a one as to win the heart of a girl like Fan Hornby. His name 
was Henry Freeman; and his father, who was a man well to do in the 
world, had a cottage not far from Causand, though he lived generally at 
Devonport. The old gentleman was the part owner of several merchant- 
vessels, and some of the fishing-craft out of Causand Bay. Henry was 
bred to the sea from his youth, and was a thorough seaman every inch of 
him. He had just come home from a Jong voyage, and his father in- 
tended to get him the command of a ship ; but in the meantime, having 
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nothing else to do, he fell in love with Fanny Hornby. Now, for a lon 
time, the old gentleman heard nothing about it, as every one was afrai 
to tell him, for he looked high for his son, and they all knew what a 
terrible rage he would be in when he learnt it. At last Heury promised 
to marry Fan, and they consulted together, and they agreed it would be 
better to tell his father, in the hopes that he wouldn't say no. The 
didn’t know what an old miser’s heart is made of. If Fan had had gold, 
he’d have been willing enough. Instead of that, he told him if he chose 
to splice the pilot’s poor daughter, he should have his curse, and nothing 
else. 

“ This was a sad blow to the hopes of the young folks, but it did not 
make them love the less; for true love, you see, never did yield, and 
never does yield to difficulties. It made both of them, however, pine 
away till they could stand it no longer, and they did what many other 
people have done before them, they married without the old man’s leave. 
For some time he didn’t find it out; but when he did, lord! what a 
taking he was in—he did nothing, from morn till night, but swear 
and curse at his son as if the young chap had done something 
wicked. Poor Henry felt this very much; not that he cared for the loss 
of the old man’s gold for himself, but he grieved on his Fanny’s account, 
whom he hoped to make a lady of as she deserved. While old Hornby 
lived they did very well; but soon after they married, his cutter was run 
down at sea, and a and every soul in her was lost. Fortunately Henry, 
who used to go with him, was on shore, or the poor girl would ce had 
no one to take care of her. There was now no help for young Freeman 
but to go to sea, though it wrung his heart to think of parting from his 
pretty bride ; and she, poor girl, who had no one else to look to in the 
world, was almost ready to die. 

“ Henry, having made up his mind, set to work to look out for a ship; 
and, a fine active youth as he was, it wasn’t likely would be long in 
finding one to suit him, He soon got a berth as first mate of a large 
schooner, bound for the coast of Africa. Before he sailed, he determined 
once more to apply to his father, to try and get him to take care of his 
wife while he was away, but the old miser would not let him enter his house; 
and, as he stood in the doorway, he cursed him again and again, telling 
him he would never come home to see his pretty wife any more, but 
would die miserably on the foreign land where he was going. Hal, as 
he walked down the steps of his father’s house, said not a word, for you 
see, messmates, what could he say? ‘The old man was his father, and he 
knew that he’d done no wrong, so he’d nothing to beg pardon for, and 
he was too good a lad to swear again. No, his heart was breaking, and 
he didn’t even cast one glance up at the home where he was born and 
bred, but hied back straight to his Fanny, to give her one embrace before 
he went aboard. Poor girl; her grief was too much for tears, but her 
cheek was pale as death, and her life’s blood ran back and left her heart 
cold and blank. She didn’t beg and pray him to stay, for she knew 
that he must go, as he couldn’t live without work, you see ; so Hal tore 
himself from her and went on board the Fate, for that was the name of 
his schooner. 

“ Now, the master of the Fate was one Aaron Goff, a dark, morose, 
solitary-tempered sort of man, but a good sailor, there’s no doubt about it. 
By some means or other, old Freeman heard that his son had shipped on 
VOL, XITT. N 
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board his craft, so he sent for him just afore they sailed, and you would 
scarcely believe that any one would be so unnatural and wicked. Says 
he to him, 

“You've got a disobedient son of mine on board: now I want to 
make him feel what it is to offend me. He thinks to be independent, 
and to make his own way in the world, but I’ve cursed the young villain, 
and my curses fly with him. You understand me, Goff. Let him lead 
such a dog’s life, that he’ll be weary of it, and ready to come home and 
lick my shoes for me to forgive him, and to send that young minx, who 
has brought it all on him, about her business.’ 

“¢T understand,’ says Goff, giving a nod with his head, for he was a 
man of few words ; ‘ you nor he won't have to complain that I treat him 
too tenderly. That isn’t my custom.’ 

 ¢ Well,’ says the wicked old miser, ‘ when you comes home, I won't 
forget you.’ 

“<« Hough! says Goff, giving a grunt like a wild boar, ‘I'd rather be 

aid now nor then. I'll not break my promise; and I may never, may- 
Sa, come back.’ 

“Qh! yes, but you will, my good friend; and time enough to pay 
then,’ says the miser. 

“<Tt may be I'll let your son alone, and tell him what a good old 
father he’s got,’ answers Goff. ‘ Bah! I’m not a baby.’ 

« ¢ Will ten guineas satisfy you ?’ says the miser. 

“No,” says Goff. 

“¢ Will fifteen ?’ says the unnatural father. 

**« No,’ again answers the skipper. 

“¢ Will twenty ? says the old man, with a trembling voice, at the 
thought of spending so much of his gold. 

“*Twenty—nearer the mark,’ says Goff; ‘just as earnest money. 
For the rest, I must wait till I come back, and you won’t have to com- 
plain that it wasn’t earned.’ 

“* Oh dear, then you must have twenty if you won’t take less,’ says 
the old miser, thinking to find some way to cheat him when he should 
come back, and, to make a long story short, the man who wouldn’t have 
given a shilling to save a beggar from starving, paid a villain twenty 
golden guineas to make his own son miserable. All this you must know, 
messmates, I learned afterwards, for being then a lad and in want of a 
berth, nor in any ways particular, seeing the Fate a likely-looking craft, 
I shipped on board her to supply the place of a hand who had deserted 
just as she was ready forsea. I didn’t know the character of Goff then, 
nor did any of us, depend on’'t, or he wouldn’t have got many to sail 
with him. I knew that Freeman was one of the mates, and that was 
enough forme. The Fate was well armed, for in those days it did not 
do to go cruising about in distant seas without being able to defend one- 
self from the numerous enemies Old England had made for herself. 
When I joined, the schooner was lying in the Catwater ready for sea, 
and the day after, a fair wind springing up to carry us clear of the land, 
we hove up the anchor and loosed sails. As we had got a little way 
down the harbour, a boat came alongside with a young lad in her, who 
jumped on board and asked the skipper if he would take him. 

“ * For why ? says Goff. 


“ * Because I want to go to sea, and have no friends on shore to care 
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for me,’ answers the lad. ‘Take me, and I don’t want wages; all I care 
for is to learn to be a seaman.’ 

« ¢ You've no friends, haven’t you ?’ says the skipper, thinking he’d got 
some one he could tyrannise over as he liked. ‘ Well, then, hand up your 
traps ; I want a boy to wait on me in my cabin. Mine died three days 
ago of a lick in the ribs he got, so you may supply his place. What’s 
your name, though ?” 

« ¢ James Daring, sir,’ answers the lad. 

“ ¢ Well, then, Jim, go down below and attend to your duty,’ says the 
skipper, turning on his heel, and taking no more notice of the lad. 

“As young Jim was going below, who should he meet but Harry 
Freeman coming up on deck, for he’d just been seeing that every thin 
was stowed ready for sea. He started when he saw the new hand, al 
looked at him hard. 

“¢ Ah!’ says the lad. ‘Howdo ye do. You don’t remember me, 
Mr. Freeman. It’s some time since | saw you, and that was only once 
I mind; but you know, I'm a cousin of your wife’s, and am reckoned 
very like her.’ 

* ¢What’s your name ?’ asks Freeman, all in a tremble. 

“ The lad told him. 

‘«‘ ¢ T don’t remember it,’ answers Freeman. 

“ ¢ May be not,’ says the lad. ‘ Names are easily changed, and, per- 
haps, mine’s a purser’s name,’ and he whispered some words in Hal’s ear, 
which made him start back, and then gaze long in the boy’s face. 

*¢You must go on shore again; indeed, you must,’ says Freeman, 
earnestly. ‘This is no place for a lad like you. I’ve found that out 
already. I'd leave myself, but I’m bound to stay, Come, my lad, we 
must land you at Causand.’ 

“It’s too late now, sir,’ answers young Daring. ‘ We've passed 
Causand already.’ 

“ So it was, for while they’d been below talking, the schooner, with a 
strong breeze and an ebb-tide, had run out of the Sound, and was already 
to the southward of Penlee Point, and just off the Ram Head. 

“ ¢*T must get the captain to put you on shore anywhere on the coast, 
and you must find your way back home,’ says Harry. 

“ And without waiting for the lad’s answer, he goes up to the skipper, 
and begs and intreats him not to keep young Jim, I never saw poor Hal 
so energetic like. 

“<The lad has come away without his friends’ knowledge, sir,’ says 
he. ‘I'll be answerable that they wish to have him back, and they will 
be grateful to you if you will send him, for he’s young and inexperienced, 
and does not know what he has to go through,’ 

“ The skipper listened to what he was saying without moving a muscle 
of his face, except that a sneering smile came on his lips. 

“ ¢ What’s all that to me, Mr. Freeman, I should like to know,’ he 
answered. ‘The lad has engaged to sail with me, and I want such a 
one, and if all his relations were dukes and duchesses, and came to take 
him away, by G—d they should not have him, so don’t expect it, and 
beware how you venture to interfere in affairs which don’t concern you.’ 

“ « But this does concern me,’ answered Hal. 


“What, mutiny already !’ cried the skipper. ‘Hold your cursed 
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jaw, or by —— I'll disrate you, and soon tame down your spirit—that I 
will.’ 

“ Poor Hal dare not answer a word, for he could not make the 
skipper put him on shore, or I have no doubt he would have left the 
schooner, and taken the lad with him. It would have been happier for 
him had he done so. Seeing, then, that he had no help for it, he went 
about his duty, and young Daring also set about what he was put to do. 
Never was there so active a lad. In a short time he learned to knot and 
splice, to hand, reef, and steer with the best man in the ship, though he 
was by no means strong, but it was the will to do it which kept him up. 
Harry was like a father to him, ond used to watch him wherever he 
went. I remember the first time the lad went aloft, Harry actually 
turned pale, and trembled with fear, lest he should fall, but he was up after 
him directly, and kept by his side with his hand ready to catch him. 
When they both came down he drew a long breath, as if to relieve his 
heart from his feelings at the thought that he was safe. 

« ¢So, ho, youngster,’ said the skipper, when he saw him come down ; 
‘you've been sky-larking aloft, have you? Well, then you'll go the 
next time for my pleasure, remember.’ 

“ Goff was as good as his word, for blow high, or blow low, he always 
sent the young lad aloft till he near wore the very life out of him. He 
was a great favourite with the crew, from his quiet and gentle manners, 
though he never larked with us like others of his age would have done ; 
in truth, he kept very much aloof from us in general, and never joined in 
our sports, but we did not mind that in him, for he was evidently sickly, 
and we all agreed that he came of geatle blood. He had a berth aft, 
near the captain's cabin, so as to be within hail when he rang his bell ; 
and there, when he had done his duties in the cabin, he used to go, and 
by himself, if Harry was below ; but when his friend was on deck, he 
was always by his side, under pretence of learning something or other 
from him. 

“For some time matters went on pretty well. We soon found what 
sort of a skipper we'd got, but as we all had plenty of work, we kept out 
of mischief; but though he was sulky at one time, and passionate at 
another, swearing at us till all was blue, we thought he would grow 
better when things had shaken into their places. The first ao we 
touched at was the Island of Madeira. It is a beautiful spot to look at, 
with mountains, and valleys, and orange groves, and vines straggling 
about over all the houses and round all the fields, so that, when people 
ride about, they have only to put out their hands to pick the juicy 
bunches of grapes. Then there are oceans of wine made from the grapes, 
and a chap may buy enough to get drunk on for a few pence. Well, we 
took on board some of their wine, and whether it was from drinking 
more of it than usual or not, I don't know, but from the day we again 
sailed, our skipper grew worse and worse, till he became a very d—! 
incarnate. We now shaped a course for the River Gaboon, on the 
African coast. The weather, like the master’s temper, seemed to have 
changed also ; for while before we had as beautiful weather as you could 
wish to see, we now got nothing but storms and rain, and baffling winds, 
thick fogs and calms. We had kept too close in with the coast, it 

seemed, and there we were for two whole weeks in the doldrums, as it 
might be, never getting ahead, and losing the next hour what we made 
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before ; then down would come the rain, and wet us through and through 
to the skin, and next out would shine the sun like a hot furnace, and 
make us feel as if we were in a steam-bath; in fact, we were in what is 
called the variables, and variable enough the weather was. A gale of 
wind was far better, because then one knows what one is about, and we 
got plenty of them, too; one of which lasted several days. We wero 
lying perfectly becalmed, when a dark cloud rose up from the south’ard, 
and gradually spread over the sky till the whole was as black as ink. The 
skipper was a good seaman, but for some reason he had taken it into his 
head, or pretended to think, that there was to be nothing in it, so we'd 
our square-topsails and top-gallant sails and royals all standing, when 
down came the squall suddenly upon us. It was then let fly, brail up, 
and no mistake, and all was hurry and confusion ; and before we could 
get the canvass off the schooner, she was running off before the wind at 
ten knots an hour. 

“¢ Aloft there, and help furl the fore-top-gallant sail, youngster,’ sung 
out the skipper to young Daring, who was standing near him. ‘ Bear a 
hand, or I'll freshen your way with a rope’s-end—do you hear ? 

“The lad's eye was on the mate, who was at the weather-earing on 
the main-topsail yard, but Goff's voice roused him, and he sprung up the 
rigging. He had not been accustomed to such weather, and he had 
scarcely gone on the yard when the ship gave a heavy roll ; somehow he 
loosened his hold, ual was pitched right off into the boiling sea. He 
couldn’t swim, and as with a piercing cry he fell we knew he must be 
lost, but at the same moment that his shriek of despair reached our ears, 
another man was seen to spring from aloft, and, before he sunk, was by 
his side, supporting him among the tumbling and foaming waves. It 
was the mate, and never did I see a man strike out more boldly than he 
did. I had just come on deck, and as I was going att I was passing 
a hencoop, so without caring or thinking for the fowls inside, I hove it 
overboard towards him. He got hold of it, and it assisted to support 
him as he dropped astern. Meantime the man at the helm, without 
waiting for orders, rounded the schooner too, and we briskly roused in 
the main and head sheets and hauled in the lee braces, so that we were 
quickly standing back to regain the spot where we had left our ship- 
mates. 

“¢ What are you all about ? sung out the skipper. ‘ Let the rascals 
drown, since they chose to go overboard. Avast hauling there, I say 
—keep her away again.’ 

“Thus he went on, but we pretended not to hear him. The sea had 
fortunately not got up much, though we were carrying on with as much 
sail as the schooner could bear, but as we looked out we could still see 
our two shipmates rising every now and then on the top of a wave as 
they floated on the hencoop. They observed what we were about, and 
that encouraged them. The master was walking the deck pale with rage, 
to find that we did not mind him. 

“¢ Hurra, lads,’ we sung out together, ‘about ship now, and we'll soon 
be up with them.’ 

“You mutinous scoundrels,’ cried Goff, running aft to interfere, ‘if 
you shift the helm I'll fell you to the deck.’ 

“Down went the helm notwithstanding, and a stout north-countryman 
put himself before him. ; 
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* ¢ No, no,’ says he, * we are not mutinous scoundrels, sir, but we won't 
see our fellow-creatures, and messmates into the bargain, drowned before 
our eyes without attempting to save them.’ ; 

«The master again tried to pass him, but M‘Crab seized him by the 
shoulder, and they rolled together on the deck. M‘Crab was the strongest 
man, and was soon up lending a hand to haul in the lee-sheets and brace 
round the yards, while Goff lay foaming at the mouth, and swearing in 
his fury that he’d be revenged on all of us. Round came the schooner, 
breasting the seas like a duck—as she really was, and I never wish to 
be in a better craft—and there were Freeman and young Daring still 
above water, though half-drowned with the spray which broke over them, 
They couldn’t hold out much longer we feared, so we did our best to get 
up with them ; but you see, we wanted to get to windward of them so 
as to lower a boat to pick them up under our lee. If it hadn’t been for 
the hencoop we should have had no chance of saving them. When Goff 
saw that we were getting a quarter-boat soap | to lower into the water, 
he jumped up, stamping on the deck in his fury, and swearing that we 
shouldn’t do it. Seeing that we did not desist, he seized a handspike 
and rushed at us, but M‘Crab again placed himself in his i 

«Na, na,’ said he, in his cool, Scotch way, ‘twa can play that ain 
game, captain, so ye maun jist bide quiet till we’ve done our duty and 
then ye can do yours.’ 

“ Saying that he grasped the master’s arm, and wrenching the hand- 
spike from him tripped him up on the deck. Now, messmates, mind me, 
I don’t say a word in favour of mutiny, it’s the greatest crime a seaman 
can commit, I’m too old a man-of-war’s man not to know that ; but this, 
you see, in the first place, was not on board of a man-of-war, and there 
are occasions and times when orders may, perhaps, be disobeyed, yet it’s 
a difficult thing to say when those times and occasions arrive. 1’m sure 
I can’t tell you, there are no landmarks laid down to steer by, and a man 
stands a great chance of shipwreck who doesn’t keep clear of them. No, 
depend upon it, it’s a great misfortune to be driven to disobey. It’s like 
bringing up in a gale of wind on a lee-shore when you've carried awa 
your masts and spars—a last resource. Now, you see, in this case, Goff 
was like a madman, and we treated him as such. He was not the sort 
of man to submit to be disobeyed, but our conduct took him by surprise, 
and the fall M‘Crab gave him half-stunned him for a time. 

Well, the schooner looked up bravely to the wind, and the gale did 
not increase as we expected; we tacked again, and hove-to well to 
wind’ard of our two shipmates ; we cheered as we neared them to keep 
up their spirits. In a moment the boat was in the water with five hands 
in her, and a few strokes took us up to them, but just in time, for the 
= lad was already unconscious, and Freeman's strength was fast failing 

im. We had some difficulty in getting them into the boat, and Free- 
man was almost washed away as he was guarding Daring from injury. 
We had much harder work to pull up again to the vessel, but at last we 
succeeded, and no sooner did our two near drowned shipmates reach the 
deck than the mate, lifting the youth in his arms, carried him to his own 
cabin, and refusing all help for himself, would not leave him till he saw 
him revive, nor would he allow any one of us to assist him. Just as we 
hoisted in the boat down came the gale upon us as it promised, but we 


soon got the craft under snug sail, and were able to stand on close hauled 
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on the larboard-tack. Goff by this time was recovering his senses, 
though not his temper, and he pretended not to have been conscious of 
what had occurred, but we knew well enough that he had not forgot it. 
He did not attempt to interfere openly with Freeman and young Daring, 
but walked the deck sulkily by himself, meditating mischief. By the 
time we had got the schooner under snug canvass, and some of us were 
able to go below, the youth had put dry clothes on, and was sitting up 
and getting better, while the mate was ready to come on deck and attend 
to his duty. Well, up he came on deck, leaving the other to go to sleep 
and recover himself. 

“«*So,’ says the master, when he set eyes on him, ‘ you chose to jump 
overboard to save that young scoundrel’s life ; mind he'll be the cause of 
your losing yours one of these days, I never knew it otherwise. A man 
once saved me from drowning, little thanks to him, and he himself is now 
food for fishes.’ 

“This he said, we knew, more to vex him than because he thought it 
would prove true, and Harry did not answer him a word. Soon after 
that he went below, and we tee him scolding away at the poor lad. 

“*Rouse up, you young scoundrel, and jump on deck, or I'll start 
you with a rope’s-end, I will.’ 

“The lad answered something we could not hear. 

“¢You won't, won't you?’ cried the skipper, ‘ then 

“Harry was listening and heard what followed. In a moment he 
sprang below, and then there were loud angry words between the two, 
but what was said I don’t know, as none of us liked to interfere. From 
words they seemed to come to blows, and then there was a fierce 
struggle. 

*¢* There'll be blood shed as sure as we're living men, and come what 
will, messmates, I for one will risk every thing to save Harry Freeman 
from the skipper’s anger,’ said I, for I knew that when the devil was 
up in Goff he would as soon murder a man as Jook at him. ‘ Who'll 
follow ? 

“The words were scarcely out of my mouth and I had just got to the 
top of the companion-ladder, when there was a loud shriek, piercing like 
that of a female, and the report of a pistol, the smoke from which blew 
up in my face as I was jumping below. As I reached the foot of the 
companion-ladder, where I was followed by the second mate and several 
of the men, I saw Freeman stretched on the deck just at the door of his 
own cabin, and the lad Daring leaning over him, while Goff stood 
scowling by with another pistol loaded in his hand. 

“<¢ That's how I'll treat all mutinous rascals,’ he growled out, with a 
fearful oath. * Whoeyer wishes to join him, had better say I haven't done 
right.’ 

“‘ We all looked on with horror, and no little fear, for the truth is, we 
didn’t know what to do, and none of us spoke. At last the boy lifted 
up his head, and looked the skipper boldly in the face. — 

“«T say it, aye, and will say it too, in a court of justice, that you have 
committed a cold-blooded, dastardly murder. Coward that you are—fire 
that pistol at me if you dare.’ 

‘* To the surprise of us all, instead of shooting the lad dead on the spot, 
as we expected, he turned pale as death, and trembled all over. 

“ ¢ Murder! did you say boy?’ answered the skipper. ‘ Who dares say 
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I murdered him? You all saw how it was. There was mutiny, and | 
fired in defence of my life.’ i 

“ But young Daring, instead of again speaking, was employed in tearing 
open the mate’s jacket and shirt, to get at the wound, which was in his 
side. He put his hand to his heart. ‘ He lives! he lives!’ he cried joy- 
fully, and in a minute he had bound a handkerchief round the mate’s 
side. ‘Never mind that bad man, but lend a hand, and get the mate 
into his berth.’ 

“The fact was he had only been stunned by his head striking the bulk- 
head as he fell. 

‘We did as the lad bid us, and it is odd how we should all have obeyed 
him as if he wasan officer; but just then some suspicions did cross my mind, 
I recollect, though I thought them foolish and did not mention them. 
Well, when the skipper saw what we were about he did not attempt to 
hinder us, but los | into his cabin, and made fast the door behind him. 

«‘ When we came to examine Freeman’s wound, we found that it was not 
dangerous as far as we could judge, for the ball had passed clear out 
again and buried itself in the bulk-head, and the bleeding was quickly 
stopped. He opened his eyes and looked about him, and the first words 
he spoke were 

“Fanny dear, where are you?’ he was thinking of his wife. 

“Hush, hush,’ said Daring; ‘your Fanny isn’t here, you know.’ 
Then he turned to us observing, ‘ All he wants now is quiet, and if you'll 
leave him to me I'll tend him.’ 

««¢ Come along, then,’ we said to one another, andas we were going on 
deck, he called after us, entreating us to come and protect him if the 
skipper should attempt to injure Freeman again. Of course when we 
got on deck we all talked the subject over, and most of us agreed to 
stand by each other against the tyranny of the captain ; the opinion, how- 
ever, was that he was going stark mad, if he wasn’t so already. What 

uzzled us was the way that he had knocked under to the lad Daring. 
had " own notion about it, and I found afterwards that I was 
right. ‘ell, after some time the skipper again came upon deck, and the 
fit seemed to have passed off from him, for | never saw him so mild and 
quiet. He even sent down to inquire how Freeman was getting on; but 
it was all sham, just to throw us off our guard. The wind by this time 
had shifted more to the nor’ward, and we were able to lay our course for 
the Gaboon. 

“From this time till the day before we made the land, things went on 
pretty well, and the mate was not only able to come on deck, but to 
attend to his duty, though he couldn’t go aloft or put out his strength. 
Goff, you see, took this occasion, to bully and abuse him, and it was easy 
to see that now his fears for his life were over that he was going back to 
his old behaviour. The mate never answered a word, though this sort of 
life was wearing him out. 

“ At last we dropped our anchor in the Gaboon, and a brisk trade was 
begun with the natives in palm oil and ivory. Their chief, King Bottle or 
Glass, or some such name, they used to call him, though he was a dirty, 
half-naked, ugly blackymore, no more like a king than I am like an 
admiral, came on himself, and bargained away as eagerly as any of 
his subjects. For two weeks we remained here taking in cargo, and 
though we were a fine healthy crew when we first got there, we lost 
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three of our number in that time, and all were more or less the worse for 
it. I might spin a long yarn about the cocoa-nut trees and the palm 
wine, the monkeys and the canoes, the rum rig of the blackies, and a 
hundred other things which you don’t see in Old England, but I want to 
ret ahead with my story. 

“ All thistime the captain kept to his system of persecuting poor Free- 
man till he almost drove him out of his senses. It would be difficult to 
mention all the things he said and did, even if I could remember them, 
but fully he kept his promise to the old miser. You know how it is ship- 
mates, when a captain has determined to make any one under him wish 
himself in t’other world, how he can work him, and abuse him, and be 
contented with nothing he does, let it be ever so well done. In fact, 
what with the skipper’s temper, and the fever, and the heat, the Fate 
had become a complete hell afloat, not only to Freeman, but to most of 
us besides. The evening before we sailed we shipped four Kroomen to 
supply the place of the men we had lost, for we had several places more to 
touch at down the coast, to fill up our cargo. The black men were 
chosen by the skipper, who had known them when he was before on the 
coast, and they had made a voyage somewhere or other withhim. They 
were villanous-looking ruffians, and most of us held ciear of them. I 
say most of us, for there were two or three men among” the crew who 
stood up for the skipper, and were evidently ready to side with him should 
there be any row between us. 

“ In those latitudes there is no twilight to speak of, and the sun gives 
very short notice that he is coming back to shine on the world. Day 
appears just as if a dark curtain was drawn up in Portsmouth Theatre ex- 
posing a bright scene on the stage with trees, and fields, and sparkling 
water. It was still’dark, though just before daybreak, when all hands 
were roused out to get up the anchor and make sail. Just as we were 
pauling the windlass to shorten in the cable, we heard the skipper's voice 
singing out, ‘ Where’s Mr. Freeman ? Where’s young Daring?’ 

“ Neither of them answered. 

‘“‘ Their names were called below, forward, but they were not there. 

“** The lazy rascals are both asleep, below, I suppose. Here, you 
Starling, rouse them out of their berths with a rope’s end,’ says he to me, 
for I had just then gone aft. 

‘*Tt was with no little fear that I went below, expecting to find them 
both murdered for what I knew. I first went to the mate’s berth ; he 
was not there and his bedding was cold. I then went to where young 
Daring stowed himself away, but his nest was vacant and cold, too. I 
next searched through the captain’s cabin, for I was beginning to think 
that by some devilment or other of his they must be hid away some- 
where there, but not a sign of either of them could I find dead or alive. 
At last, I felt almost certain that he must have murdered them for fear of 
their appearing against him about his shooting Freeman. 

“¢ Not below, sir,’ says I, as I came on deck. 

‘Then they must have gone on shore; though if that was so, how they 
had got there was a puzzle, as neither of the boats were missing. 

“* They’ve jumped overboard to escape your cruelty, mayhap, and are 
drowned,’ some one sung out, from for’ard. 

“<That’s a lie,’ said the skipper. 

**«Mayhap then, they are murdered,’ said the same voice. 
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“ ¢ Who spoke, then?’ cried Captain Goff, furiously. 

“ No one answered. ; 

‘« He hailed again, in astill greater rage, and then coming for’ard asked 
each by name if he had spoken, but all said they hadn’t. Well, by the 
time it was daylight the cable was hove short and the sails loosened, he 
ordered his gig to be manned, and away he pulled on shore to look after 
the missing men. I was in the boat with him, and as soon as he got on 
shore he sent for King Bottle to hold a palaver with him. After some 
little time down came the king to the beach, dressed in a round hat 
wanting the crown, and a sodger’s cloak, "with his minister, a sort of first 
lieutenant he had, his uniform was only a petticoat over his black skin, 
and half his court hadn’t a rag to cover them. When he told his 
majesty what had happened, the king answered that no boat of any sort 
had gone up the river, but that some of his people just before the moon 
set, had seen a canoe go alongside the schooner and afterwards stand 
down the river and out to sea. He promised also that if he could 
find the runaways he would deliver them up to him. The skipper, after 
questioning him over and over again, and making sure of his story, 
ordered us to pull on board, swearing that he'd haul all hands over the 
coals, for keeping so bad a look-out. Of course, each declared that 
while he had the look-out not a soul had left the vessel. 

* As soon as we were on board the anchor was run up to the bows and 
we made sail out of the river, one of the Kroomen acting as pilot. As 
we ran down the river, Goff had his glass at his eye, looking into every 
creek and nook to watch for the canoe, but she was nowhere to be seen. 
There seemed no doubt at last that the mate and the lad, if they had 
escaped, had gone over the bar, and either stood out to sea in the to 
of falling in with some other vessel, or had kept along the coast to land at 
some place where the natives were less likely to give them up to Captain 
Goff, which they knew King Bottle would be sure to do for the sake of 
the present he would receive. 

“When we gotoutside the bar, which, owing to the gentle land wind, was 
quite calm, we met several canoes coming in from fishing, and some of the 
black fellows told us that they had seen a canoe under sail standing close 
along shore to the nor’ard. 

“On hearing this, we hauled our wind, and kept in the same direction, 
as close in shore as we could venture to go, but no canoe was to be seen, 
and, Lord bless you, we might just as well have been looking for a needle 
ina bundle of hay. She might just as likely have been hid away all the 
time among the mangrove bushes at the mouth of the river, or hauled up 
high and dry where we were not likely to find her at that distance. But 
the skipper was mad about it, and burning to have his revenge on the 
runaways. We had gone nearly twenty miles in this course when a sail 
appeared in the offing, standing to the south’ard. On this, the skipper 
went aloft to have a look at her with his glass. While he was up there 
he gave a shout, and his glass seemed to be fixed on something between 
the stranger and us, and hurrying down again on deck he ordered the 
schooner to be kept away to the west’ard. He didn’t speak to any one, 
but kept rubbing his hands as he walked the deck, and muttering to him- 
self, though loud enough to be heard, 


*** Aye, now I'll catch the b d scoundrels, I’ll pay them off.’ 





‘‘So you may be sure that we were not long in guessing that he had seen 
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the canoe, though with the naked eye we could not make her out from the 
deck. In another minute he was again aloft, and so he went on till even 
without a spy-glass we could make out a little white speck dancing on the 
water between us and the stranger. If it was Harry he was trying to a 
certainty to get on board her, and he probably had stood out towards her 
before he had seen us. 

“Captain Goff now ordered every stitch of canvass we could set to be 

acked on the schooner, and ina few minutes, with our topmast and top- 
gallant studden-sails and royals spread aloft, we were walking away right 
in the wake of the canoe; not that we worked with a will, you may be 
sure, as most of us would have been glad to give the mate every chance 
of escape if he should prove to be in the chase, but there was no help but 
to obey. 

“ The wind was fortunately light, and the sea smooth as glass, so that 
the canoe, which had the advantage of paddles, held her way well through 
the water, while we were not making more than four or five hem Having 
got hold of a glass I went aloft, and placing myself on the fore-topsail 
yard, where I could just see under the foot of the top-gallant sail, I 
anxiously watched the canoe. 

“ The stranger was standing on a bowline, and the canoe was rather 
nearer the stranger than we were to her, so the chances were almost equal 
in her favour. The stranger I made out to be a large brig, with very 
taut masts and square yards, and if she was, as 1 began to hope, a 
British man-of-war, Harry was safe, if he could once reach her, but if she 
was of any other nation they would be afraid to keep him and the boy, 
should Goff demand them. Half-an-hour passed, and we seemed to have 
gained nothing on the little white sail, though the wind had freshened up a 
bit, but it still blew off the land. I looked astern, and there was every sign 
of its continuing, while seaward all was clear and bright, or when any 
light cloud crossed the sky, it sunk slowly in the western horizon. By 
degrees the wind freshened still more, and I could see we were going faster 
through the water by the way the water hissed and bubbled up at our 
bows. The canoe did not feel it nearso much, and we gradually gained 
on her; at last, I thought I could even make out that there were three 
people in her, one of whom seemed to be pulling a pair of paddles while 
another steered. She was carrying on more sail than she could well 
bear with the increasing breeze, for as she edged away towards the strange 
brig her gunnel was driven almost under water, and every moment I ex- 
pected to see her turn the turtle. The brig 1 now saw was certainly not 
English, and by the cut of her sails and her build I had no doubt was a 
Spanish slaver. Harry, I dare say, thought the same, but still he held 
on, choosing rather to trust to such like folks than to the tender mercies 
of Captain Goff. 

“ While I was still aloft I heard the skipper order a gun to be trained 
for’ard, which he loaded and primed himself, though the canoe was too 
far off for him to hope to hit her, yet you would scarcely believe it, that 
was what he intended to do, Just then his eye caught sight of me on 
the yard, for he had before been too busy looking after the canoe to 
observe me, and ordering me down, he rated me for going aloft without 
his leave. 

““¢ You’re a set of mutinous,' idle scoundrels, and I'll teach one and all 
of you, as well as those cowardly runaways, who’s master of the craft. 
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They'll not play the same trick again, I'll warrant, or my name's not 
Aaron Goff. I'll take care none of you shall desert his colours.’ 

“T didn’t answer, but when he’d done I walked quietly for’ard among 
the rest of the crew. As he found that we were nearing the chase, he was 
still more eager to come up with her, and he kept watching her like an 
eagle does the lamb, ready to swoop down and carry her off as his rey. 
All the time he kept walking the quarter-deck watching that the man 
at the helm need steadily, and seeing that all the sails drew properly. 
All this time the people in the Spanish brig evidently could not make 
out what we were doing. At last, however, they must have seen the 
little canoe making towards them, and willing to know what she wanted 
they brailed up their courses, and backing their main-topsail ye for her 
tocome up. When Goff saw this he was in a furious rage, fearing that 
his victims were going to escape him. He swore, and stamped, and 
swore till all was blue. 

“«¢T’ll be the death of you,’ he cried, looking towards the canoe, as if 
Freeman could hear him ; ‘ you think to weather on me, you scoundrel, 
but if you were to take refuge in heaven, and St. Peter himself turned 
his keys on you, I’d drag you out from under his nose.’ 

“‘ While he went on this way we had so far gained on the chase that 
she was within range of our guns, and as soon as he saw that, he with his 
own hands pointed the one he had trained for’ard and let fly, but the ball 
went wide of the mark. He loaded again, and again he missed ; a third 
time he loaded, and the ball went right over the canoe, and so near to 
the Spanish brig that he saw he had better not carry on that game any 
longer, or he might chance to catch a tartar, for the brig, you see, was 
big enough to blow us out of the water. Harry, nothing daunted at 
the shot, still kept on his course, and devil a bit would he lower his sail. 
The second mate was looking through the glass, when turning to Captain 
Goff he declared that he saw a woman in the canoe. The skipper then 
took a squint through it himself. 

“* By heaven, and so there is,’ says he; ‘I wonder where she 
—_ from. Are you certain that the man pulling is Freeman, after 
ny 

“*T don’t know,’ answered the mate; ‘it’s like him, certainly, but 
mayhap the canoe belongs to the brig, and we’ve been led a wild goose 
chase after her.’ 

‘“* Never did I see a man in sucha way as the skipper was when the 

second mate said this, but seizing the glass he again looked. 
_ ** Yes,’ he sung out, ‘that’s Freeman, 1’ll swear, but who the woman 
is baffles me to tell, though if this breeze holds for five minutes longer we 
shall know fast enough, for we shall be alongside them before they can 
get on board the brig.’ 

“'There’s many a slip between the cup and the lip, and so Captain 
Goff found, for he scarcely spoke when the top-sails flapped against the 
masts and the studding-sails no longer bulged out to the breeze. Harry 
took advantage of the fortunate lull, and, bending with all his might to 
his oars, again shot ahead of us. Away he pulled for life and liberty, 
and several of us cheered loud enough to be heard by the skipper when 
we saw him luff up alongside the brig. Such a look as the skipper 
turned on us I shall never forget. 


es You think he’s escaped mine, do you ? he cried ; ‘but I tell you he 
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has not, and before the day is an hour older you'll see his bleeding back 
on board this schooner, mark me.’ 

“ He then ordered the studding-sails to be taken in, and the schooner 
to be brought on the same course as the brig. When this was done his 
gig was lowered, and manned by the four Kroomen, he pulled on board 
the Spaniard. 

« While be was gone several of us consulted together, and we came 
to a resolution to stand by the mate, and come what would, not to allow 
him to be flogged. You see, Goff had no right to flog any man, but 
such things were done, and it would be little satisfaction to Freeman to 
be able to complain when he got home, if, poor fellow, he was ever to 
reach Old England again. The boat was alongside the brig about half an 
hour, and when she shoved off we saw that not only was Harry in her, 
but the female who had been with him in the canoe. By the way he 
got over the side we saw also that his hands were lashed together, though 
she stepped in afterwards of her own accord. Captain Goff had evi- 
dently bamboozled the Spaniard, or bribed him to deliver up the mate. 
While the boat was away the weather had been changing for the worse, 
and heavy clouds, black as night, had been collecting over the land. 
Goff saw what was coming, and made haste to get on board. The 
Kroomen bent to their oars, and the boat was soon alongside. Poor 
Harry was first handed up, the female followed, and the rest. had just 
time to jump on board and get the boat hoisted in, when down came the 
squall upon us, thundering and roaring, and tearing up the ocean in its 
course. We'd already handed the light canvass, and now, though ever 
tack and sheet was let go by the run, the schooner heeled over so nie 
that I thought she would have capsized outright. She righted, however, 
and the squall passed away to —_ directly down upon the brig, 
while we had too much upon our hands in furling sails to look about us. 
When we had every thing snug, 

“* Where's the brig ?’ cried some one from aloft. 

*“‘* Where ?’ echoed several voices. 

‘‘ We looked round, she was not to be seen. The squall had sent her 
and all her crew to the bottom, and Goff, who thought he had been 
doing Harry an injury, had actually saved his life. Meantime, the cap- 
tain had been so occupied, that he had not cast a look upon his prisoner. 
Freeman had not moved many yards since he first came on board, but 
his limbs were free, and, what is more, he had a cutlass in his hand and 
a young female stood by his side. She was very pretty, though her face 
was somewhat sun-burnt and her dress was not altogether like that of an 
Englishwoman. We waited to see what Goff, who had gone below, 
would do, while we promised Harry to stand by him, and asked him who 
the young woman was by his side, but he shook his head and would not 
tell us. I had my own idea, for I thought I recognised her countenance, 
though I said ation Presently up comes the captain again upon deck 
with two brace of pistols in his belt and a sword in his grasp, while his 
face was livid with rage. He started when he saw that Harry was at 
liberty and armed, and was evidently taken aback, but he soon recovered 
himself, and went about on a different tack to what he first intended. 

**<« So, Mr. Freeman,’ said he, ‘ you wished to leave the Fate, but as 
you're on board again, I suppose you'll have no objection to return to 
your duty ?” 
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«“¢ Not if I’m to be treated asa man has a right to be, and not like a 
dog,’ answered Harry. ' 

« ¢ You shall have no reason to complain, Mr. Freeman,’ said the skip- 

‘ But hand here that cutlass, it belongs to me, and now just tell 
me who that young woman is you've got in tow ; I suppose you won't 
object to speak now your arms are free, though you were silent enough 
before.’ 

“¢She is my wife, sir,’ answered Harry, ‘and I demand that you 
treat her as such while she remains on board.’ 

“¢ Your wife is she!’ answered the skipper, with a sneering grin. 
‘Ho, ho! Well, I didn’t bargain for the company of a lady, but we 
must make her comfortable while she stays.’ 

“¢T trust you will,’ said Harry, as he gave the cutlass into the cap- 
tain’s hand. 

“ [ thought Goff would have cut him down with it when he took it, 
but he was shamming amiable to deceive the mate. I don’t think Ha 
would have trusted him, but you see he could do nothing else than he 
did. It was Hobson’s choice with him. What was strange, Harry’s wife 
all this time hadn’t opened her lips to speak to the captain or any one 
else on board, and, as you shall hear, she never spoke again ; nor would 
her husband say how she came to be in the canoe with him, nor where 
he had found her. When he was asked if he knew what had become of 
young Daring, he answered that he supposed he had quitted the schooner 
for the same reason that he had, but that where he had gone he could 
not tell. 

“ Well, all this time we were running off before the wind, but as soon 
as the squall had passed, we hauled up again on our course towards the 
next place we were to touch at on the coast. For the rest of the any 
all seemed to go smoothly enough. Goff remained mostly below, while 
Freeman took his watch as if nothing had happened ; his wife stayed by 
his side, seeming afraid to be separated from him for a moment. Poor 
young thing she was much altered since I had seen her at Causand, for 

er face was sunburnt, and she was much thinner, and had no longer 
the laughing eye and lip that she had as a girl, though I still should have 
known her. ’ 

“None of the men liked to intrude upon Freeman and his wife, yet I 
longed to warn him not to trust a moment to the captain, and to tell him 
that there were many among us who were ready to stand by him if he 
wanted our assistance. One thing I guessed pretty rightly, that Goff had 
set wicked eyes upon Mrs, Freeman the moment he saw her, and that for 
the sake of her alone he wouldn’t stand on ceremony in getting rid of 
her husband. At last the night came, and Harry had the middle watch. 
He was worn out and not fit for duty, but still he determined to keep it. 
Now comes the dreadful part of my yarn. I was in the watch below 
when it might have been about seven bells; I was roused from my sleep 
by aloud seream. I sprung upon deck. ‘The moon was shining brightly 
between the clouds, which were driving fast along the sky, and the 
schooner was heeling over to a strong breeze. This I noted as I reached 


the deck. There was no one for'ard, but right aft I saw Captain Goff 


and the four black Kroomen, with Harry struggling between them, and 


his wife with her feeble strength endeavouring to tear their hands off 
him. Shouting down the fore hatchway to my messmates to tumble up, 
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I rushed aft to assist Harry, but it was too late. Just as I got abreast of 
the mainmast the murderous villains had contrived to heave him over the 
taffrail ; but with one hand he still held on to a slight rail which ran 
along it, as there was no stern boat. ‘A man overboard,’ sung out Goff, 
thinking he had gone, but when he saw that he was clinging on to the 
vessel, he made a hack at him with his cutlass, and with one cry of 
despair—the only one he uttered—Harry dropped into the water ; but— 
would you believe it?—there was his arm still holding on, and Goff with 
all his might trying to cast off the dead fingers, but he could not. Mean- 
time, the poor girl, when she saw that her husband was gone, broke away 
from the Kroomen and threw herself into the water after him. With 
one spring she reached him, and caught him in her arms, and as we were 
running fast through the water, they soon disappeared together in the dark- 
ness of the night. Goff was mad with rage and disappointment, for 
there was no doubt it was for her sake he had committed the murder. 
He sung out immediately to us to lower a boat to pick up the mate and 
his wife, while the schooner was hove to on the starboard tack. Goff all 
the time didn’t know that I had seen what had happened, for he fancied 
there were none but those on deck whom he had bribed to assist him. 
In a moment we lowered one of the quarter-boats, and I with four 
others jumped into her, when away we pulled towards the spot where 
we fancied they were floating. To do this, we had to pull round under 
the stern of the schooner ; and would you believe it, at that moment a 
flash of lightning broke from the sky, and there we saw, as clear as at 
noon, the bloody arm still clinging to the stern of the vessel, and the 
gory drops which fell from it, as they touched the water, looking like 
red balls of fire ; while the murderer’s livid face appeared above it, with 
his eyes starting from their sockets, and his teeth grinding in his grinning 
mouth, as with desperate efforts he tried to separate the dead fingers 
from their hold. At last, with a shout, like the cry of a wild beast, as 
he seizes his prey, he succeeded in tearing open the Y olnd and the arm, 
surrounded by a flame of fire, fell with a loud splash into the ocean, 
which hissed and bubbled round it as it disappeared. For one second, 
as the lightning darted from the sky, we fancied that we saw Harry and 
Fanny floating together, clasped in each other’s arms on the waves, but 
when we pulled to the spot they were nowhere to be found. For an 
hour or more we pulled round and round in every direction, but we never 
saw them again, and, with fear and trembling at the dreadful deed which 
had been done, we returned to the schooner. What next to do, we could 
not tell. Iwas the only one who had actually seen the bloody deed 
committed, though the rest had no doubt of it. None of us liked to sail 
with a murderer, for we knew that the vengeance of Heaven must before 
long overtake him, and we expected to share his punishment if we re- 
mained with him, though how to get quit of him was the difficulty. 
As soon as we got on board, he pretended to be more shocked than any 
of us at the dreadful event which had occurred; declaring that the mate 
threw himself overboard, and that while he was about to heave a rope to 
him the poor girl had done the same. After telling all sorts of lies like 
this, he ordered the schooner to be kept again on her course, and went 
below to his cabin, though if he slept it is more than any of us did. 
At last the morning broke, and then we were sailing on calmly and 


smoothly, as if nothing dreadful had happened during the night. We 
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touched at the different ports to which we were bound, losing several 
men during the time with fever, and when we had completed our cargo, 
the schooner’s head was once more turned homewards. As yet the 
vengeance of Heaven had appeared to slumber, and the murderer con- 

tulated himself that his accursed crime was unknown and unnoticed ; 
but fool that he was, to expect to escape. We had not got clear of the 
coast, when a gale sprung up from the south-west, which soon reduced 
us to close-reefed topsails ; and, as the schooner was too low to venture 
to scud in the heavy sea which was every moment increasing, we were 
next obliged to heave her to. There we lay all day, the tempest, as the 
night drew on, growing more furious and terrific. Though I have been 
at sea nearly forty years, since then I never have seen any thing like it. 
The waves were like black cliffs, their tops covered with snowy foam, 
which flew over our mast-heads like a thick mist, and every moment it 
looked as if the watery masses must come down upon our decks, while 
overhead the clouds seemed to collect from all quarters, forming an inky 
canopy, from which the forked lightning darted in vivid flashes right 
down upon us. Night coming on, added to the horrors of: the scene ; 
the thunder rolled louder and louder, the lightning flashed more fre- 
quently, and more vividly. There was a tremendous crash, and the 
main-mast, shivered to the board, came tumbling down blazing upon 
deck. At that moment another loud roll of thunder was heard, and, 
surrounded by a lurid flame, a gigantic hand and arm appeared in the 
air, from the shoulder-end of which a red stream seemed to flow forth 
into the sea. On it came towards us. The captain, with starting eye- 
balls and hair on end, saw it too. He clutched the bulwarks. The 
bloody arm approached slowly and surely. He was the picture of horror. 
He knew it was for him, but he could not escape. Down it came. It 
seized him by the hair, and, shouts of unearthly laughter mixing with his 
cries of agony, it bore him away far from our sight. Such, messmates, 
was the aioe fate. ‘To clear the schooner from the wreck of the 
main-mast, which had almost stove in her counter, we were obliged to 
get her before the wind. The gale had shifted round more to the west, 
which, as the binnacle with every thing else on deck had been washed 
away, we did not know. As the morning broke, we saw breakers right 
ahead ; the next instant I was swimming among them, and I know little 
more till I found myself on a sandy shore, the only survivor of the whole 
crew of the Fate, while a few broken timbers and spars, which lay at my 
feet, was all that remained of her. I was on the coast of Barbary. I 
was taken prisoner by the Moors, but made my escape, and reached 
Plymouth again. I inquired for old Freeman. He was dead, and every 
rap of his money had been swept away by some bad speculation. I told 
my story of young Freeman’s death and Goff’s punishment, and though 
ne See would not believe it, declaring that it was the fancy of a 


fevered brain, I dare say none of you will doubt that every word of it is 
true.’ : 
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Cuapter I, 


THE COURT OF HENRI TROIS, 


Les peuples pipés de leur mine, 

Les voyant ainsi s’enfermer, 

Jugeoient qu’ils parloient de s’armer 

Pour conquérir la Palestine. 

Et toutefois leur entreprise 

Etoit le parfum d’un collet ; 

Le point coupé d’une chemise 

Et la figure d’un ballet. 

De leur mollesse léthargique, 

Le discord sortant des enfers, 

Des maux que nous avons soufferts 

Nous ourdit la toile tragique. 
MALHERBE. 


On the same night that the event previously narrated occurred, 
high festival was ‘held within the Louvre, by its effeminate and 
vol tuous sovereign, who assembled upon the occasion the 
“an of his brilliant court, then without a rival in Europe, either 
for the number and loveliness of the dames who frequented 
it, or for the bravery and gallantry of the youthful chivalry, by 
which it was graced. ‘To Henri Trois the lighter amusements 
of the revel, the ballet, and the masque, were as captivating as the 
more manly sports of the chase were to his brother and prede- 
cessor, Charles’ Neuf, of execrable memory. His fétes were 
sumptuous and frequent—so frequent, indeed, that the chief part of 
his time was occupied in the arrangement of these magnificent 
spectacles. The sums lavished upon the marriage-feasts of his fa- 
vourites, were enormous : the royal coffers were often drained b 
his inordinate extravagance ; sds while the state groaned beneath 
the weight of the burthens constantly imposed upon it, the un- 
bridled licence that reigned at his orgies occasioned scandal and dis- 
content throughout the reputable portion of the community, of 
which his enemies were not slow to take advantage. 

Two years before the period of which we treat, Henri gave an 
entertainment to his brother, the Duc D’Alencon, at which the 
VOL, XIII. oO 
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ladies assisted, ‘+ vestues de verd, en habits dhomme, a moitié nues, 
et ayant leurs cheveux ¢pars comme — The cost of this 
banquet exceeded a hundred thousand rancs! In December, 1576, 
as we learn from the Journal of his reign, he went en masque to the 
Hotel de Guise, accompanied by thirty princesses and ladies of the 
court, richly attired in silks and silver tissue, braided with pearls 
and gems of price ; and such was the confusion that prevailed, that 
the more discreet part were obliged to retire, by reason of the 
licence of the maskers; for, as it is significantly observed, by 
Pierre de l’Estoile, “could the walls and tapestry have spoken, 
they would have, doubtless, found many pleasant particulars to 
communicate.” Subsequently, in 1583, upon Shrove Tuesday, 
attended by his favourites, masked like himself, Henri rushed into 
the streets, where he committed such frantic and unheard-of 
follies and insolences, that he was publicly reprimanded the next 
day by all the preachers in Paris. 

Louise de Lorraine, or De Vaudemont, his queen, a princess of 
amiable but feeble character, entirely without ambition (on which 
account she was selected as a suitable spouse to her son by the crafty 
Catherine de Medicis, ever apprehensive of a rival near the throne), 
and possessing the negative merit of passive submission, offered no 
opposition to the wishes of her royal husband, though she took little 

art in his festivities. Her gentle existence was divided between 

am oratory, her garden, the establishment of confréries, and other 
religious institutions, and the retirement of a secluded apartment ; 
her daily occupations were embroidery, or the perusal of her book 
of prayer ; her attire was of the simplest material, fashioned chiefly 
of woollen cloth ; and, though her complexion had become deathly 
pale, she refused the aid of rouge. Her immediate attendants 
and ladies of honour, were recommended to her regard, rather by 
their piety and decorum of conduct, than for any other dazzling 
pa 1 io Of this queen, many pleasing traits are narrated— 
one, in particular, of a reproof conveyed to the flaunting and over- 
dressed lady of a president, to whom, in the unpretending garb she 
had adopted, she was wholly unknown. But taken altogether, her 
nature was too easy and acquiescent, and her frame of mind too 
infirm, to promote in any way the welfare of the kingdom, or to 
accomplish the reformation of the monarch to whom she was united. 
That she found rather sorrow than happiness in her exalted station, 
can scarce be doubted ; indeed her woes have been thus embalmed 
in verse, by the Jesuit Le Moine :— 

Son esprit fut géné dans la couche royale ; 

La couronne lui fut une chaine fatale, 

Le Louvre une prison, le trone un échafaud 

Erigé pour montrer son tourment de plus haut. 
But, perhaps, the severest of her afflictions consisted in her being 
denied the blessing of children. 


* Journal de Henri I0L.—Mai, 1577. 
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The position which Louise de Vaudemont should have occupied, 
was assumed by the queen-mother, who amply supplied whatever 
might be wanting in her daughter-in-law. In her hands, her sons 
were mere B 5 st they filled the throne, while she wielded the 
sceptre. ers was truly, what it has been described, “a soul of 
bronze, or of iron.” Subtle, secret, Machiavelian—the “ Prince” 
of the plotting Florentine was her constant study—her policy 
worked in the dark: none could detect her movements till the 
were disclosed by the results. Inheriting many of the nobler 
qualities of the Medicis, her hatred was implacable as that of the 
Borgias ; and, like that dread race, her schemes were not suffered 
to be restrained by any ties of affinity. Rumour attributed to her 
agency the mysterious removal of two elder sons* from the 
path of the third, who was unquestionably her favourite ; and she 
was afterwards accused of being accessory to the sudden death of 
another, the Duc d’Alengon, who perished at Chateau-Thierry, 
from smelling at a bouquet of poisoned flowers. 

The court of Henri ‘Trois numbered three hundred of the love- 
liest and most illustrious damsels of the land, a list of whom will 
be found in the pages of Brantéme, who falls into raptures in 
describing the charms of this galaxy of beauties, proclaiming them 
to be little short of goddesses, and declaring that the palace which 
they enlightened was “un vray paradis du monde, escole de 
toute honnesteté et vertu et ornement de la France.” Now, how- 
ever, we may differ from the vivacious chronicler of the ‘* Dames 
Galantes” in our estimate of the honnesteté et vertu of the ladies 
in question, remembering, as we do, the adventure of the Demoi- 
selle de Limeuil with the Prince de Condé, and the libellous 
verses which it occasioned, we are quite satisfied, that his en- 
thusiastic admiration of these dames was fully warranted by their 
personal attractions. In later times the sparkling court of our own 
Charles II. did not boast so much beauty as that of Henn III. 

Surrounded by this fair phalanx, Catherine felt herself irre- 
sistible. As in the case of the unfortunate Demoiselle de Limeuil, 
she only punished their indiscretions when concealment was im- 
possible. An accurate judge of human nature, she knew that the 
most inflexible bosom was no proof against female blandishment, 

and, armed with this ‘ petite bande des dames de la cour,” as they 
were called, she made use of their agency to counteract the plans 
of her enemies, and by their unsuspected influence, which extended 
over the whole court, became acquainted with the most guarded 
secrets of all parties. The profound dissimulation that enveloped 
her conduct, has left the character of Catherine a problem which the 
historian would in vain attempt to solve ; and equally futile would 
be his endeavours to trace to their hidden sources the springs of 


* See what Thuanus says, upon the post mortem examination of Charles IX. 
lib. Ivii,—ex causd incognita reperti livores. The end of Charles was, indeed, 
awful; but its horror would be increased, if we could be assured that his 
excruciating pangs were occasioned by his mother. 
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all her actions. Blindly superstitious, bigoted, yet sceptical, and, 
if her enemies are at all to be believed, addicted to the idolatrous 
worship of false gods ; proud, yet never guilty of meanness ; a fond 
wife—an Italian woman, yet exhibiting no jealousy of an incon- 
stant husband ; a tender mother, yet accused of sacrificing three of 
her sons to her ambitious views; a rigid observer of etiquette, yet 
not unfrequently overlooking its neglect ; fiery and vindictive, yet 
never roused to betray her emotions by any gesture of oe 
but veiling her indignation under a mask of calmness, her sup- 
posititious character and actions were a perpetual contradiction to 
each other. 

Catherine’s was a genius ofa high order. No portion of her time 
was left unoccupied. She was a lover of letters and of men of letters, 
a cultivator of the arts, and the most perfect horsewoman of her 
time. To her the ladies are indebted for the introduction of the 
pommel in the saddle (female equitation being, up to that 

eriod, conducted @ la planchette), «1 mode which, according to 
Srantéme, she introduced for the better display of her unequalled 
symmetry of person. 

If Catherine was a paradox, not less so was her son, Henn III., 
whose youth held forth a brilliant promise not destined to be 
realised in his riper years. ‘The victor of Jarnac and Montcontour 
—the envy of the warlike youth of his time—the idol of those 
whose swords had been fleshed in many battles—the chosen monarch 
of Poland—a well-judging statesman—a fluent and felicitous orator, 
endowed with courage, natural grace, a fine person, universally 
accomplished in ail the exercises of the tilting-yard, the manége, 
and the hall-of-arms—this chivalrous and courageous prince as soon 
as he ascended the throne of France, sank into a voluptuous lethargy, 
from which, except upon extraordinary occasions, he was never 
afterwards aroused : his powers of mind—his resolution—his cou- 
rage, moral and physical, fading beneath the enervating life of sen- 
suality in which he indulged. 

Governed by his mother and his favourites, who were Cathe- 
rine’s chief opponents, and of whose over-weening influence she 
stood most in fear ; threatened by the Duc de Guise, who scarcely 
deigned to conceal his bold designs upon the throne; distrusted 
by the members of the League, of which he had named himself chief, 
and who were, for the most part, instruments of the Guise; dreaded 
by the Huguenots, to whom he had always shown himself a relent- 

ess persecutor, and who remembered with horror his cruelties at 
the massacre of Saint-Barthélemi, of which dismal tragedy he 
has avowed himself’ a principal instrument; opposed by the Pope, 
and by Philip II. of Spain (his brother-in-law), both of whom were 
favourable to the claims of Guise ; with Henri of Navarre in the 
field, and his brother the Duc d’Alencon disaffected ; fulminated 
against by the Sorbonne; assailed by one of its doctors, in @ 
_ pamphlet endeavouring to prove the necessity of his deposition ; 
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Henri, with his crown tottering upon his head, still maintained an 
exterior of the same easy indifference, abandoned none of his plea- 
sures, or his devotions (for devotion with him took the semblance 
of amusement—and the oratory and the ball-room were but a step 
asunder—the mass and the masquerade each the division of an hour) 
—turned a deaf ear to the remonstrances of his counsellors, and 
could only be awakened, like the Assyrian monarch, from his lux- 
urious trance, when the armed hand was put forth to grasp his 
sceptre. ‘Then, indeed, for a brief space, he showed himself a oe. 

t is not, however, with this portion of his reign that we have 
to do; but with that in which this Sybaritic prince was altogether 
sunk in indolence and dreamy enjoyment. 

On the night in question, he had gathered together, within 
his gorgeous “halls, the loveliest and the proudest of his capital. 
Catherine de Medicis was there wit her brilliant bevy of beauties. 
Marguerite de Valois, the fair Queen of Navarre, then in her seven- 
and-twentieth summer, and glowing in the noontide warmth of her 
resplendent charms, was present, attended by her train ; nor were 
the gentle Louise de Vaudemont, and her demure and discreet 


dames of honour absent. All that Henri’s court could boast, of 


grace, wit, youth, beauty, or distinction, were assembled. 

Perfumes exhaled from a thousand aromatic lamps ; fragrant 
exotics, filled the air with sweets ; music, soft and low, breathed 
from a band of unseen minstrels; lofty plumes waved to the cadences 
of the melody; small elastic fect twinkled in the varied elastic 
movements of the figure—now attuned to the rapid whirl of the 
bransle—now to the graceful and majestic pauses of the Spanish 
vavane, or to the grave, slow, and dignified deportment of the 
talian pazzameno. 

It was a masked fete, and all, save the monarch and a few 
of his privileged followers, wore the vizard. ‘The costumes were 
endless and diversified, but chosen rather with a view to display the 
nerson of the wearer to the best advantage in a guise different from 
fis wont, than with that bizarre taste which characterises a 
carnival. Bright eyes, not less bright that they were seen 
peeping like stars through the dusky loopholes of the pretty 
velvet mask called the ‘ouret de nez, which gave additional 
piquancy and effect, when none was needed, to the ruby lips and 
polished chin of the wearer, rained their influence around. Ot 
all favourers to flirtation, commend us to the mask. Beneath its 
shadow a thousand random darts may be shot that would fall point- 
less, or never be aimed at all were it not for the friendly covering. 
Blessings, therefore, upon him that invented the mask, who 
has thereby furnished the bashful and timid lover with a shield 
to fight under. 

The splendid company dispersed throughout the long suite of gilded 
saloons—listening to the ravishing notes of a concert of harmonious 
voices—gathering round the tables where vast sums were lost at tric- 
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trac, primero, and other forgotten gamesof hazard—pausing beneath 
a scented arcade of flowers—loitering within the deep embrasure of 
a tapestried window, or partaking of the sumptuous banquet set forth 
within the great hall of carousal. ‘The laugh and the jest were 
loud and high ; the love speech and its response faint and low. 

Amidst ie littermg throng might be discerned a group who 
had laid aside their masks, and who held themselves slightly aloof 
from the proceedings of the assemblage. More mirth, however, 
might be observed amongst his party than otherwise. Their 
laughter was heard above the conversation ; and few were there, 
whether dames or seigneurs, who passed in review before them, if 
their gait or featurescould be detected, but were exposed to a galling 
fire of raillery and sarcastic remark. 

One amongst their number was treated with marked deference 
and respect by the others; and it would appear that it was for his 
amusement that all these witticisms were uttered, as, whenever a 
successful hit was made, he bestowed upon it his applause. A 
man of middle*height, slender figure, with a slight stoop in the 
shoulders, he had a countenance charged with an undefinable 
but sinister expression, something between a sneer and a smile. 
His features were not handsome; the nose being heavy and clubbed, 
and the lips coarse and thick ; but his complexion was remarkable 
for its delicacy and freshness of tint; neither were his eyes deficient 
in lustre, though their glances were shifting, suspicious, and equi- 
vocal. He wore short moustaches curled upwards from the lps, 
and a beard a la royale tufted hischin. From either ear depended 
long pearls, adding to his effeminate appearance, while, in lieu of 
plumes, his black toquet, placed upon the summit of his head, and 
so adjusted as not to disturb the arrangement of his well-curled 
hair, was adorned with a brilliant aigrette of many-coloured gems. 
Around his neck he wore a superb nacklace of pearls, together 
with a chain of medallions intermingled with ciphers, from which 
was 2 are the lesser order of the Saint-Esprit radiant with 
diamonds of inestimable value. In fact, the jewels flaming from 
his belt, the buckles, and the various fastenings of his mag- 
nificent attire, were almost beyond computation. On one side 
this girdle sustained a pouch filled with small silver flacons 
filled with perfumes, together with a sword with rich hilt and 
velvet scabbard, and on the other, a chaplet of death’s heads, 
which, ever mindful of a vow to that effect, he constantly carried 
about his person, and which indicated the strange mixture of reli- 
gion, that, together with depravity, went to the composition of the 
wearer's character. Adorned with the grand order of the Saint- 
Esprit, and edged with silver lace, his chestnut-coloured velvet 
mantle, cut in the extremity of the mode, was a full inch shorter 
than that of his companions. His ruff was of ampler circum- 
ference, and enjoyed the happiest and most becoming don de la 
rotonde. Fitting as close to the figure as loops and buttons could 
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make it, his exquisitely worked and slashed pourpoint sat to a 
miracle, not less studied was the appointment of the balloon-like 
hose, swelling over his reins, and which, together with the doublet, 
were of yellow satin. 

Far be it from us to attempt to portray the exuberant splendour 
of his sleeve ; the nice investiture of the graceful limb, with the 
hose of purple silk, or the sharp point of the satin shoe. No pari 
of his attire was left unstudied, and the élégant of the nineteenth 
century may aspire in vain to emulate the finished decorative taste 
of the royal exquisite of the sixteenth. 

Henri IIT., for it was the monarch whom we have endeavoured 
to describe, conferred, as before stated, infinite attention upon the 
minutiz of the toilet, and caried his consideration of dress some- 
what toan extreme. Upon the solemnisation of his espousals with the 


Queen Louise, so much time was occupied in the arrangement of 


himself and his spouse for the ceremonial, that mass could not be 
celebrated until five o’clock in the evening; and the Te Deum was 
in consequence neglected to be sung, an omission which was re- 
garded as a most unfortunate augury. Of his personal appearance, 
moreover, he was excessively vain ; and so anxious was he to pre- 
serve the delicacy and freshness of his complexion, and the smooth- 
ness of his skin, that during the night he om wore a mask, and 
gloves prepared with unguents and softening pastes. Few ladies 
of his court could compete with him in the beauty and smallness 
of his hand ; a personal grace which he inherited from his mother, 
and which was enjoyed in common with him by Marguerite de 
Valois. 

Upon the present occasion he had withdrawn one glove, of silk, 
woven with silver tissue, and pinked with satin, in colours of white 
and incarnadine; and suffered his small and snowy fingers, loaded 
with sumptuous rings, to stray negligently through the luxumant 
ears of a little lap-dog, sustained by the jester Chicot, who stood by 
his side. Of dogs, Henri was so passionately fond, that he gene- 
rally drove out with a carriage full of the most beautiful of the 
species, and took possession of any others that pleased his fancy in 
the course of the ride. Of his forcible abduction of their favou- 
rites, loud complaints were made by the nuns, the convents being 
the best canine store-houses, in the days of this great “ dog-fancier, » 
and frequently resorted to by him for fresh supplies. _ 

Scarcely less splendidly equipped than their sovereign, were the 
courtiers stationed around him. Upon the right of Henri, who 
supported himself’ upon the shoulder of his chief valet, Du Halde, 
was placed the portly person of the Marquis de Villequier, sur- 
named “ Je jeune et le gros,” though now laying little claim to the 
former epithet, near to whom was his son-in-law, D’O., superin- 
tendent of the finance, occupied in the childish amusement of the 


bilboquet, then in vogue with all the courtiers, in consequence of 


their monarch’s partiality for it. Even the gallant Joyeuse, and 
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the stately D’Epernon disdained not to indulge in this frivolous 
ime; and both of them carried long silver sarbacanes in their 
nds, with which, like the modern Italians at a carnival, they 
occasionally pelted the masquers with confectionery and sugar- 
plumbs, displaying infinite quickness of aim. , 

En in converse with D’Epernon, was Francois D’Epina 
de Saint Luc, Baron de Crévecceur, another favourite of Henn, 
and equally distinguished with his companions for a courage, 
which, in its wild and fierce display, amounted almost to ferocity. 
Saint Luc was accounted the handsomest man of his time, and 
universally obtained the epithet of le beau. Many pages and 
ned mai in the sumptuous liveries and emblazoned array of their 
lords, were in attendance. 

“« Joyeuse,” said the king, addressing the young vicomte, in a 
soft and melodious tone, ‘‘ canst inform me whose lovely face lurks 
beneath yon violet mask ?—for lovely ’tis, or else the lips and throat 
belie it—there, within the train of her majesty, our mother— 
thou seest whom I mean ?” 

‘IT do, sire,” replied Joyeuse ; “and I quite concur in your 
majesty’s opinion, that the hen must be divine which that envious 
mask shrouds. The throat is superb, the figure that of a Venus. 
But as to the angelic owner, though I flatter myself I am sufli- 
ciently acquainted with the dames of her majesty’s suite, to offer a 
correct conjecture as to nine out of ten of them, let them be ever so 
carefully disguised, I own I am puzzled by this fair incognita. Her 
gait is charming. Vive Dieu! with your majesty’s permission, I 
will ascertain the point.” 

“Stay,” said the king. “Tis needless. Saint Luc will resolve 
our doubts at once ; ’twas she with whom he danced the pavane. 
How name you * age fair partner, baron?” 


““T am equally at a loss with yourself, sire, as to her name,” 


replied Saint Luc, ‘ my efforts were in vain to obtain a glimpse of 
the features, and with the tones of the voice I was wholly unac- 
quainted.” 


‘“* Madame la baronne a well be jealous of her handsome hus- 


band,” said the king, smiling, (the baroness, according, to the 
memoirs of the time, was “ bossue, laide et contrefaite et encore 
is,” if worse can be well conceived); “ but if thou, Saint Luc, hast 
ailed in making an impression upon the fair unknown, which of 
us shall hope to succeed? It cannot be, though the figure some- 
what resembles hers, the Demoiselle de Chastaigneraye, or the fair 
La Bretesche, Villequier would be able to peer through any dis- 
ise she might assume; nor Surgéres, Ronsard’s divinity, -nor 
eligni, nor Mirande—Mort-dieu !—not one of them is ‘to com- 
pare with her. She floats in the dance, as if she moved on air.” 
“You appear interested, sire,” said Saint Luc, smiling, to show 


his superb teeth, ‘‘are we to infer that the damsel may plume 
herself upon a royal conquest?” | 
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‘The damsel hath already made another conquest, upon which 
she has more reason to plume herself,” said Chicot. 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Saint Luc. ‘ Who may that be?” 

‘“ Nay, it refers not to thee, beau Francois,” returned the jester. 
“Thou, like our dear Henriot, art the victim of every passing 
glance; and neither of ye are a conquest upon which a damsel might 
especially congratulate herself. Now, he whose love she hath won 
is one of whose homage a damsel might be proud.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the king, ‘thou art in the secret, I perceive. 
Who is the damsel, and which of my gentlemen is her admirer ?” 

© All x Oo to be so, sire,’ returned Chicot ; “ but were I to 
point out the most devoted of her admirers, I should indicate your 
majesty’s jester ; if the most audacious, Saint Luc ; if the most 
fickle, Joyeuse ; if the most grave, D’Epernon ; if the most over- 
weening, D’O; if the most bulky, Villequier ; if the most impe- 
rious, your majesty—” 

“And the most successful, thou shouldst add,” interrupted 
Henri. 

“ No,” replied Chicot. ‘In love affairs kings are never success- 
ful. They hive no bonnes fortunes.” 

‘¢ Wherefore not?” asked Henri, smiling. 

“ Because their success is due not to themselves but to their 
station,’ returned the jester, ‘and is therefore wholly unworthy 
of the name good fortune. Can it be termed a triumph to obtain 
that which may not be refused ?” 

‘“¢ My ancestor, the great Francis, found it otherwise,” returned 
the king. ‘He at least was tolerably successful, even in thy sense 
of the word.” 

‘“‘T doubt it,” replied Chicot. ‘ And so did my ancestor Tribou- 
let. Poh! kings are always detected. Did you ever find it other- 
wise, Henriot?” 

“T shall not make thee my confessor, compére,” said Henri; ‘* but 
what wouldst thou say were I to hazard the experiment in the case of 
yon fair unknown? What wager wilt thou hold, that I do not 
succeed en masque ?” : 

“ Never throw away the best card, gossip,” returned the jester, 
“that were poor play, indeed. Approach her en roi, if you would 
be assured of triumph. Even then I have my doubts. But I will 
stake my sceptre against yours that in the other case your majesty 
is foiled.” 

“I may put it to the proof anon,” replied the king, “I am not 
accustomed to defeat. Meantime, I command thee to disclose all 
thou knowest concerning the damsel in question.” 

“ All I know may be told in a breath, gossip.” 

* Her name?” 

*€ Esclairmonde.” 5 

“A fair beginning. The name likes us well—Esclairmonde de 
—give me the surname?” 
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“Le diable m’emporte! there I am at fault, sire—she has no sur- 
name.” 

‘‘ Sang-Dieu ! be serious, compére.” 

‘By your father, the great Pantagruel—an oath I never ejacu- 
late without due reverence—I swear to you, sire, Iam serious. The 
lovely Esclairmonde hath no patronymic. She hath little occasion 
to consult the herald for her escutcheon.” 

‘‘ How, sirrah! and one of the attendants on our mother?” 

‘‘ Pardon, sire. You require information—and I am literal in 
my replies. There is a wr mystery attached to her birth. Es- 
clairmonde is an orphan—a Huguenot.” 

“A Huguenot!” exclaimed the king, with an expression of 
disgust, and hastily crossing himself. ‘‘ Pardieu! thou must be in 
error.” 

“The daughter of a Huguenot, I should have said,” returned 
Chicot. “ No one would look for heretics in the train of her 
most Catholic Majesty, Catherine de Medicis. They would flee 
from her as the fiend from holy water. Martin Luther or John 
Calvin have few disciples within the Louvre.” 

“Heaven forbid!” ejaculated the monarch, fervently grasping 
his chaplet of mort-heads. ‘‘’Tis strange,” he added, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “ that I have never before heard of this girl, or of her 
story. hve you sure you are not amusing us with some silly fable?” 


“Does Madame Catherine trust you with all her secrets, gossip ?” 


demanded Chicot. I trow not. But attend to me, and you shall 
have the story of Esclairmonde in the true style of a chronicler. 
Immured within her chamber, carefully watched by her Majesty's 
attendants, suffered to hold no intercourse with any of the palace, 
and above all no communion with any suspected of heresy, Es- 
clairmonde until within these few days has led a life of entire 
seclusion. Whoever her father may have been—and that he was 
of rank, and a veritable Huguenot, cannot, methinks, be doubted— 
he rare by the edge of the sword at the day of Saint Barthélemy, 
of blessed memory. While yet a child she was placed within the 
hands of your royal parent, by whom she hath been reared in the 
=e a and paso faith, and in the manner I have 

‘*Mort-Dieu! the tale is curious,” replied the king; ‘‘and I now 
remember somewhat of the details thou hast given, Renal they had 
long since escaped es. IT must see and converse with the 
fair Esclairmonde. mother hath not used us well in neglecting 
to present the damsel to us,” 

‘ Your royal motherhath usually good reason for her actions, sire, 
and I will answer for it in the present instance she had the best of 
motives for her apparent neglect.” 7 

‘‘ Beshrew thy ribald tongue, sirrah,” returned Henri, laughing; 
“T have yet, however, another question to put to thee. Have a 
care thou answerest it not lightly. Of what particular cavalier 
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hath Esclairmonde made conquest? Of which of these gentlemen ? 
Take no heed of their glances, but reply without fear.” 

“JT should not fear to speak, were it to any of them that I 
alluded,” replied Chicot ; “ but it wasnotso. Let these gentlemen 
withdraw a few paces, and thou shalt learn thy rival’s name.” 

At a gesture from the king the courtiers retired to alittle distance. 
—* Tis Crichton,” said Chicot. 

“Crichton!” echoed the king in surprise—“ the peerless—the 
Admirable Crichton, as he hath this day been surnamed—who hath 
vanquished our university in close aah were indeed a rival 
to be feared. But thouart wrong in naming him, gossip. Crichton 
is ensnared within the toils of our sister of Navarre, and she is as 
little likely to brook inconstancy as any dame within the land. 
We are safe, therefore, on that score. Besides, he hath no thought 
of other beauty. A-propos of Crichton, it now occurs to me that 
I have not seen him to-night. Will he not grace our festival? 
Our sister Marguerite languishes in his absence like a pining floweret, 
nor will she force a smile for Brantéme’s sprightliest sally, or Ron- 
sard’s most fanciful rhapsody. What hath become of him?” 

‘Tam wholly ignorant, sire,” replied the jester. ‘ He started 
at full speed from the College of Navarre after our affray with those 
disloyal scholars, ces bons rustres, as mine uncle Panurge would 
call them; several of whom, as I already informed your majesty, are 
safely lodged within the Grand-Chitelet awaiting your disposal. 
But what hath since befallen him I know not, save that he may by 
accident have thrust his hand into the hornet’s nest.” 

‘* ‘Thou speakest in riddles, compére,” said the king, gravely. 

‘Here cometh one shall read them for you, sire,” returned 
Chicot: ‘* One more learned than Gidipus—Le Ramoneur d’Astro- 
logie—you will hear all from him.” 

“ Ruggieri!” exclaimed the king. ‘“ Is it indeed cur astrologer, 
or hath some masker assumed his garb?” 

“A circumstance not very likely,” replied Chicot, “ unless the 
wearer has a fancy for being poignarded by accident, as will, in all 

robability, be the case with Ruggieri, yt he escape the stake. 
hat hath happened, father?” asked the jester, surveying Rug- 
gieri with a soca grin. ‘ Are the stars overcast—is the moon 
eclipsed—or hath a bearded comet risen in the heavens ?—What 
prodigy hath occurred? Have thy philters failed—are thine images 
molten—or hast thou poisoned a friend by mistake ?—Hath thy 
dwarf eloped with a succuba or salamander—thy gold turned to 
withered leaves—thy jewels proved counterfeit—thy drugs lost 
their virtues?—By rismegistus, what hath gone amiss?” _ 

“Can I have an instant’s speech with your majesty?” said Rug- 
gieri, with a profound obeisance, and disregarding the taunts of the 
jester. ‘* What I have to say imports you much.” 

“ Say on, then,” replied the king. 
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Ruggieri looked at Chicot. Henri waved his hand, and the 


jester reluctantly withdrew. 


‘‘] warrant me it is to speak of Crichton and the Gelosa that 
the accursed old owl hath quitted his roost,” he muttered. ‘* Would 
I could catch a syllable of his speech. Methinks I am afflicted 
with a more than wonted deafness, or the crafty knave hath prac- 
tised the art of talking in an under-key to some purpose. His 
majesty looks wonder-stricken, yet not displeased. He smiles ; 
what pretended secret can the lying old miscreant have to make 
known?” 

Henri, meanwhile, listened with evident surprise to the com- 
munication of Ruggieri, but offered no interruption beyond an 
occasional exclamation of astonishment, accompanied by a slight 
shrug of the shoulders. As the astrologer concluded, be mused 
for a moment, and then addressed him. 

“T have observed that mask, Ruggicri,” he said, smiling, “ at 
the Hétel de Bourbon, but little thought whose visage it shrouded. 
Mort-dieu! thou hast let me into a pretty confidence. I have 
sufficient, methinks, to answer for in my own indiscretions, with- 
out making myself responsible for those of others. However, this 
young gelbard shall have my assistance. Hath he seen the Duc de 

evers | 


“No, sire,” 


returned Ruggieri; “and whatever may betide, 


. . o . . 
into whatever perils his youth and hot blood may lead him, I im- 


plore your majesty to maintain his secret and afford him your 
protection.” 

‘Fear not. You nave our royal word. Corbieu! I delight 
in mysteries and intrigue of all kinds, and will lend him a helping 
hand with pleasure. He isa youth after my own heart, to engage 
in such a madcap frolic. I am charmed with his story, yet I own 
I can scarce comprehend how a player-girl like this can occasion. 
him so much trouble. Our actresses are not wont to be so hard- 
hearted—ha, ha, especially to one of our masker’s consequence— 
eh, Ruggieri ? This is new, methinks.” 

“There is magic in the case, sire,” replied Ruggieri, myste- 
riously ; ‘he is spell-bound.” 

“Mary Mother !” said the king, crossing himself devoutly. 
‘‘Shield us from the devices of the evil one! And yet, Ruggieri, 
I must own I am somewhat sceptical as to these imaginary temp- 
tations. More witchcraft resides in the dark eyes of that Gelosa 
than in thy subtlest compounds. But from whatever source her 
attraction originates, it is clear that the charm is sufficiently po- 
tent to drive our mask to his wits’ ends, or he would never have 
committed such extravagancies in her pursuit.” 

“Sire, I have now fulfilled my mission,” returned Ruggieri. ‘I 
have put your al upon your guard against what may be urged 
by Crichton. Have I your permission to depart ?” 

“ Stay!” said the king, “a thought strikes me. Du Halde,” 
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he exclaimed, motioning to the chief valet, “‘ say to the queen, our 
mother, that we would confer an instant with her; and add our 
request that her majesty will, at the same time, take an opportunity 
of presenting the Demoiselle Esclairmonde.” 

u Halde bowed and departed. 

“T have my mystery, likewise, Ruggieri; and, singularly 
enough, this Crichton is in some way mixed up with it. For the 
first time this evening I have discovered that a beauty of the first 
order has been nurtured within the Louvre, whom no one knows, 
but with whom Crichton is in love. Scarcely have I recovered 
from the surprise into which I have been thrown by this incident, 
when thou comest to tell me that the pretty Italian singing boy, 
with whose canzonettas and romances I have been so much de- 
lighted, and who has been the life and soul of our comedies, turns 
out to be a girl in masquerade, who, pursued by an ardent lover, 
flings herself into Crichton’s arms. What am I to think of all this, 
knowing, as I do, that this very Crichton is the favourite of our 
sister Marguerite, who for him has abjured all her old amourettes, 
and who watches over him with a jealous frenzy like a first passion ? 
What am I to think of it, I say?” 

‘That Venus smiled upon his nativity, sire,” replied Ruggieri, 
with a profound inclination of his head. ‘“ Little is due to him- 
self—much to the celestial influences—he is predestined to success. 
By Nostradamus! ’tis fortunate for your majesty that you are not 
placed in a similar predicament with our mask. Had your affec- 
tions been fixed upon the same damsel with Crichton, I fear even 
your chance, sire, would have been a slight one.” 

“ Sang-Dieu !” exclaimed Henri, “they are all of one opinion. 
These are Chicot’s sentiments exactly. Mark me, Ruggien. As 
concerns Esclairmonde I have my own designs. In this matter of 
the Gelosa, thou and thy mask may calculate upon my counte- 
nance. In return I shall require thy assistance should any unforeseen 
obstacles present themselves in my own case. As to Crichton, we 
will leave him to the vigilance of our sister Marguerite. A hint 
will suffice with her. She will save us a world of trouble. In affairs 
of gallantry we shall see whether even the Admirable Crichton can 
cope with Henri de Valois.” mee, 

Ruggieri shrugged his shoulders. ‘’Tis vain to struggle with 
the stars, sire, Che sara, sara.”’ 

“But the stars say not that Esclairmonde shall be his, eh, 
Ruggieri?” Ff 

““ His destiny is a proud one,” replied Ruggieri; ‘that, at least, 
they have foretold.” 

ie this moment Du Halde approached, announcing Her Majesty 
Catherine de Medicis, and the Demoiselle Esclairmonde. 

Both were unmasked. 



















































































































CRICHTON. 


CHAPTER II. 


ESCLAIRMONDE. 


La Reyne-Mére avoit ordinairement de fort belles et honorables filles, avec 
lesquelles tous les jours en son antichambre on conversoit, on discouroit, on devi- 
soit, tant sagement et tant modestement que l’en n’eust osé faire autrement. 

Branrome—Dames Iilustres. Discours II. 

Hennrrt IIL, though perfectly heartless, was the politest monarch 
in the world. With all the refined courtesy of manner, therefore, 
for which he was so eminently distinguished, he gracefully advanced 
towards Esclairmonde, and, as she tendered to him her homage, 
he gallantly raised her hand to his lips, and with his most captiva- 
ting smile, proceeded to eulogise her beauty in those soft periods of 
adulation which kings know so well how to turn, and no king 
better than Henri; exerting himself so well to relieve her embar- 
rassment, that his efforts were not long unsuccessful. To a. 
monarch’s attention, indeed, few female hearts are insensible. 

Surprised at the sight of Ruggieri, for whose unbidden appear- 
ance at the féte she felt unable to account, and who in vain, by 
sundry significant gestures, sought to convey to her some notion of 
his errand to the ene, Catherine de Medicis, ever suspicious 
of her confidants, could not, or would not, be made to comprehend 
his hints; but regarding him with a look of displeasure during 
the brief ceremonial of presentation, she motioned him aside, so 
soon as etiquette permitted, and proceeded to question him as to 
the cause of his presence. Seeing his lynx-eyed mother thus 
occupied, Henri, not slow to profit by the opportunity which 
her present distraction afforded him of assailing the heart of her 
lovely maid of honour, proffered Esclairmonde his hand, and gently 
drew her towards the deep embrasure of a magnificent window 
where they might converse unobserved. 

Though not habitually sincere in his expressions of admiration, 
Henri, on this occasion, must be acquitted of any attempt at dissi- 
mulation. He was greatly struck, as indeed, he could not fail to 
be, with the loveliness of lieicendh Accustomed to the blaze 
of beauty by which his court was encircled ; with a heart little sus- 
ceptible of any new emotion, and with a disposition to judge some- 
what too nicely each attribute of female perfection, he could not 
er § admitting, that not only were the charms of Esclairmonde 
without parallel, but that there was no point either of her coun- 
tenance or person, or what was of equal importance in his eyes, of 
her attire,-which his critical eye did not pronounce to be faultless. 

Alas! how inadequate are mere words to convey a notion of 
the beauty — to be portrayed. The creation of the poet’s 
fancy fades in the evanescent colouring he is compelled to employ. 

The pen cannot trace what the pencil is enabled so vividly to depict: 
it cannot accurately define the exquisite contour of the face, neither 


can it supply the breathing hues of the cheek, the kindling lustre 
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of the eye, the dewy gloss of the lip, or the sheen of the hair, be 
it black as the raven’s wing, glowing as a sunbeam, or fleecy as 
a summer cloud. The imagination alone can furnish these details. 

Imagine, then, features moulded in the most harmonious form of 
beauty, and chiselled with a taste at once softened and severe. The 
eyes of a dark deep blue, swimming with chastened tenderness. 
An inexpressible charm reigns about the lips; and a slight dimple, 
in which a thousand Cupids might bask, softly indents the smooth 
and rounded chin. Raised from the brow so as completely to dis- 
play its snowy es a the rich auburn hair is gathered in plaits 
at the top of the head, crisped with light curls at the sides, orna- 
mented with a string of pearls, and secured at the back with a 
knot of ribands ; a style of head-dress introduced by the unfortu- 
nate Mary Stuart, from whom it derived its name, and then 
universally adopted in the French court. The swan-like throat is 
encircled by a flat collar of starched muslin edged with pointed 
lace. Rich purple velvet of Florence, constitutes the snseiiel of the 
dress, the long and sharp boddice of which attracted Henri’s atten- 
tion to the slender shape and distinctly defined bosom of the lovely 
demoiselle. 

In passing, it may be remarked, that the rage for the excessivel 
attenuated waist was then at its highest. Our tight-laced seals 
mothers were nothing to the wasp-shaped dames of the court of 
Catherine de Medicis. Fitting like a cuirass, the corset was 
tightened around the shape till its fair wearer, if her figure met 
pened to exceed the supposed limits of gracefulness, could scarcely 
gasp beneath the parasite folds, while the same preposterous sleeve 
which characterised the cavaliers of the period, likewise distinguished 
the dames. Nor had Esclairmonde neglected due observance of 
this beauty-outraging mode, or despite her personal attractions she 
would scarcely have found favour in her sovereign’s eyes. Those 

rodigious coverings of the arms were stuffed out, and sustained 

y a huge pile of wool, and were of such amplitude and width 
that they would easily have contained three or four of our mo- 
dern sleeves. Edged with pointed lace, starched like that of the 
collar, a ruff of muslin completed the gear of the arm. Around 
her neck was twined a chain of bronze medallions, and a single 
pear-shaped pearl descended from the acute extremity of her 
stomacher. 


Tall and majestic in figure, the wept. of Esclairmonde was 


graceful and dignified ; and as he contemplated her soft and sunny 
countenance, Henri thought that, with one solitary exception, he 
had never beheld an approach to its beauty. That exception was 
Mary of Scotland, whose charms, at the period when she was 
united to his elder brother, Francis the Second, had made a lively 
impression on his youthful heart, some sense of which he still re- 


tained, and whose exquisite lineaments those of Esclairmonde so. 
much resembled, as forcibly to recall their remembrance. There: 
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‘ 


was the same sleepy languor of the dark, blue eye—the same in. 
effable sweetness of smile—the same pearly teeth displayed by the 
smile—the same petit nex retroussé (that atom of all feminine 
features and well meriting La Fontaine’s admiration— 

Nez troussé, c’est un charme encore selon mon sens, 

C’en est méme un des plus puissans— 
though perhaps it may evidence a slight tendency to coquetry on 
the part of the owner) the same arched and even brow—in short, 
there were a hundred traits of resemblance which Henri was not 
slow to discover. In a few minutes he became desperately in love; 
that is as much in love as a king could be under the circumstances, 
and moreover such a blasé king as Henri. 

‘‘ By Cupidon! belle Esclairmonde,” he said, still retaining pos- 
session of her hand, ‘I am half disposed to charge my mother with 
leze-majesté in so long denying me the gratification I now experi- 
ence in welcoming to my masque the loveliest of my guests. Mort- 
Dieu! ardent admirer as she knows I am of beauty, her majesty’s 
omission savours of positive cruelty ; nor should I so readily over- 
look the fault, did not my present satisfaction in some degree 
reconcile me to the previous disappointment.” 

‘‘ Your majesty attaches more importance to the circumstance 
than it merits,” returned Esclairmonde, gently endeavouring to 
disengage her hand. “ Flattered as 1 am by your notice, it is an 
honour to which I had no pretension to aspire.” 

“In faith, not so, fair demoizelle,” replied the king. ‘ Beauty 
has a claim upon my attention to which all other recommendations 
are secondary. I were no true Valois were it otherwise. You 
will not refuse me your hand at the banquet,” he added, in a lower 


tone, and with an empressement of manner which could not be 
mistaken. 


The colour mounted to Esclairmonde’s cheeks. 

‘* Sire!” she returned, with a thrill of apprehension, ‘“‘ my hand 
is at your disposal.” 

‘‘ But not your heart?” asked the king, in an impassioned whisper. 

Esclairmonde trembled. She saw at once the danger of her 
position, and summoned all her firmness to her assistance. 
‘ Sire !” she replied, with her eyes fixed upon the ground, and ina 
tone which struggled to be firm, “my heart is not my own. It is 
devoted to another.” 


‘* Mort-Dieu !” exclaimed the king, unable to control his displea- 
sure. ‘* You avow it—you love—” 


“ Tsaid not so, sire.” 

‘* How !—and devoted to another?” 

‘1 am betrothed to Heaven; my destiny is the cloister.” 

“Is that all?” said Henri, recovering his composure. ‘I half 
suspected there were other tics that bound you to earth. Buta 
cloister—no, no—this must never be, mignonne. No mo- 
nastery shall entomb so fair a saint, while I can hinder it. Such 
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gifts are not lightly’ bestowed, nor should they be heedlessly 
thrown away ; and I shall fulfil a duty in preventing such an im- 
molation at the shrine of mistaken zeal, as would be your impri- 
sonment in a cloister. If the resolution proceed from the queen 
mother, my authority shall be interposed to restrain her intentions, 
for, by our lady ! I cannot believe that you, child, have any such 
dissatisfaction with the world as to wish to withdraw yourself from 
it, when its gayest prospects are opening before your view; when 
your path is strewn with flowers, and when all the chivalry of 
Toner with their monarch at their head, are eager to contend for 
your smiles.” 

“Tt is your royal mother’s will that I accept it,” replied Esclair- 
monde, timidly glancing at Catherine de Medicis, who, still . 
engaged in deep conference with the astrologer, was too much . 
absorbed to observe her look. ‘ From her majesty's resolves there 
is no alternative. She will dispose of me as she sees fitting.” 

*¢ But not without my concurrence,” returned the king. ‘* Mort- 

Dieu !—her majesty trifles with the sceptre till she fancies it is her 

own hand that sways it. I must convince her to the contrary. 
How she can entertain a notion so absurd as to think of burying 
one of the loveliest of her attendants within the gloom of a con- 
vent, passes our comprehension. Had it been our Queen Madame 
Louise de Vaudemont, who ever carries a missal within her gibe- 
ciére, I could understand it; but that our mother, who, though zea- 
lous as ourselves at her vespers and masses, has no particular fana- 
ticism, should contemplate an act so preposterous, seems unaccount- 
able. Morbleu! she must have some motive.” : 

‘‘ Her majesty has no motive save zeal in the cause of her re- 
ligion.” 

** So it may appear to you, mignonne; but our mother’s reasons 
lie not on the surface. Be they what they may, yon need no longer 
apprehend her interference. Unless prompted by your own incli- 
nations, you will never utter the vows which will bind you wholly 
to Heaven to the neglect of all on earth.” 

‘Upon my knees, sire,” replied Esclairmonde, “ would I thank 
you for the precious boon you promise me, would thanks suflice; 
but I feel they would not. I cannot misunderstand your looks. 
Gratitude, devotion, loyal affection towards your majesty will ever 
influence my bosom ; but not love, except such as a subject should 
fecl towards her sovereign. My life, my destiny is at your disposal; 
but seck not my heart, sire, which is neither mine to bestow, nor 
yours to solicit.” 

“If not your own,” said Henri, somewhat maliciously, ‘ to 
whose keeping have you intrusted it ?” : 

** The question is ungenerous—unworthy of your majesty.” 

“You need not answer it, then,” returned the king; “ the 
rather,” he added, with a meaning smile, “ that the secret is mine 
already. Few whispers breathed within these walls fail to reach 
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ears: nor were those of the Admirable Crichton so low as to. 
pS our attention. Nay tremble not, child, I betray no con- 
fidences. ‘There is one person, however, against whom | must put 
you upon your guard. You know her not as wellasI do. Fate 
t you never may. : 

6“ T whom ae our majesty allude ?” asked Esclairmonde, 
with an expression 0 uneasiness. 

‘* Have you no suspicion ? Does not your heart prompt you f— 
I’ faith, you are not so much taken with this Crichton as I imagined, 
or else, which I can scarcely believe, you have little jealousy in your 
composition.” , ; : 

“Of whom would your majesty have me entertain a feeling of 
jealousy? Against whom would you put me on my guard ?” 

« Whom you see yonder—the star queen of the revel, round 
whom all the lesser orbs revolve,—who attracts all within her 
sphere, and who sheds, as such stars generally do, her rays on all 

ike ?” 

“ Your majesty’s sister, the Queen of Navarre ?” 

“Precisely; and it is of her [ council you to beware.” 

“T do not understand your majesty.” 

“‘Mort-Dieu! that is strange. You do not mean to say, 
that, in alluding to Crichton’s amourette with the Queen of 
Navarre, we tell you any thing new. Why, the whole court 
rings, or did ring, with it; for, in fact, the scandal is somewhat 
stale, and no one now concerns himself about it. Our sister 
changes her gallants so often that her constancy is the only thing 
that excites a moment’s marvel. A short while ago it was Mar- 
tigues—then La Mole—then le beau Saint Luc—then Mon- 
sieur de Mayenne, ‘bon compagnon, gros et gras,’ as our brother 
Henri of Navarré calls him—then Turenne, a caprice—then 
Bussy d’Amboise, a real passion. After Bussy, appeared Crich- 
ton, who, having disarmed D’Amboise, till that time deemed 
invincible, became the reigning favourite—making the grand 
cnet to these pleasant premises. So the affair stands at pre- 
sent. How long it is likely to continue, rests with you to de- 
termine. Marguerite will never brook a rival; and can you suffer 
him ye love to be the slave—the worshipper of another ?” 

“I knew it not. And does he—does the Seigneur Crichton— 
aspire to her affections ?” 

Henri smiled. 

“ He has deceived you,” said he, after an instant’s pause, during 
pre time he intently saree Pe workings of her countenance. 
_ avevenge is in your power. His perfidy demands it. The game 
1s in your hands—play off a king canine his queen.” or 

** Never.” 

¢ The cloister, then, awaits you.” 

“T will die rather. I am of‘ the reformed faith, sire.” 


“ Damnation!” ejaculated Hemi, recoiling, telling his beads, 
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and ee himself with perfume from one of the flacons at his 
girdle; ‘‘a Huguenot, Mort-Dieu!—I shall expire—a heretic in 
our presence! It is an affront to our understanding—and the girl is 
so pretty, too—Diable! ‘ Indulgentiam absolutionem et remissionem 
eccatorum tribue, Domine !’” he continued, devoutly crossin 
fimeelf ‘“T am stricken with horror—pah! ‘ Ab omni phantasil 
et nequitif vel versutid diabolice fraudis libera me, Domine!’” 
And he recited another paternoster, performing a fresh aspersion, 
after which he added with more composure: ‘ ‘Luckily, no one has 
overheard us. It is not too late to recant your errors. Recall those 
silly words, and I will endeavour to forget them.” 

** Sire,” replied Esclairmonde, calmly ; “ I cannot recall what I 
have asserted. I am of the faith of which I have already avowed 
myself a member. [ reject all other creeds save that which I believe 
to be the truth. In that I will live—in that, if need be, die.” 

*¢ Your words may prove prophetic, demoiselle,” returned Henri, 
with asneer ; “ are you aware of the peril in which this mad avowal 
of your opinions might place you?” 

‘¢T am prepared to meet the doom, which in the same cause, 
made martyrs of my father and all my family.” 

“ Tush! you heretics are ever stubborn. This accounts for your 
non-compliance with my wishes. However,” he muttered, ‘ I shall 
not give up the point thus readily, nor for a scruple or so in point 
of conscience, baulk my inclinations. Besides, I remember I have 
an {indulgence from his Holiness, Gregory XIII., providing for 
a contingency like the present. Let me see, it runs thus: for an 
affair with a Huguenot, twelve additional masses per week, to be 
continued for three weeks; item—a rich coffer for the Sacristy of 
the Innocents; item—a hundred rose-nobles for the Ursulines, and 
a like sum for the Hieronimites; item—a procession with the 
Flagellants; and then I have the condonation of his Holiness. 
The penance is light enough, and were it more severe, I would 
willingly incur it. "Tis strange—a Huguenot perdue in the 
Louvre—this must be inquired into. Our mother must be in the 
secret. Her mystery—her caution—proclaim her acquaintance 
with the fact. will inquire into it at my leisure, as well as in- 
vestigate all particulars of this girl’s story. A Huguenot! Mort- 
Dieu ! From whom,” he added, aloud to Esclairmonde, “ did you 
derive these abominable doctrines, demoiselle ?” ; 

‘‘ Your majesty will excuse my answering that question.” 

“ As you please, mignonne. This is neither the time nor the 
place to enforce a reply. Your story and your conduct alike per- 
_ me—but, time will unravel the affair. Now mark me, 

emoiselle. As yet I have approached you as a humble suitor, de- 
sirous in that capacity to win your regard. I now resume the king, 
and remind you, that your life, your liberty, your person, are at 
my disposal; nor shall I forget the interests of your soul, in which 
good office I may call in the assistance of some of my most zealous 
ecclesiastics. If my measures appear harsh, you may thank your 
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196 CRICHTON. 
own perversity. My wish is to be lenient. Obedience is all I re- 
quire. Till midnight, therefore, I give you to reflect. On the 
one hand, you will weigh my favour, my love—for I still love you; 
on the other, Crichton’s infidelity, a cloister, perchance a darker 
doom. Make your own election. After the banquct I shall expect 
an answer.” 

« My answer will still be the same,” returned Esclairmonde. 

At this moment, a loud clapping of hands was heard at the fur- 
ther end of the hall, and the music replied to the acclamations in 
loud and joyous strains. ‘To Esclairmonde the notes sounded wild 
and dissonant, and the laughing buzz of gaiety pealed like the din 
of some infernal concourse. ‘The glittering saloon and its gay and 
ever-changing throng of masks and revellers vanished from her 
sight, and before her, like a en | vision, rose the cowled inqui- 
sitors, the stern and threatening judges, the white-robed sisterhood, 
in whose presence she seemed to stand with hair unbound, and 
with a thick black veil thrown over her face! She shrank as for 
protection, and recovered her senses only to encounter the libertine 
gaze of Henri. 

Again the music sounded joyously, and the torches of the bransle 
being lighted, the giddy dancers passed them in a whirl of flame. 

“ Ma foi, we lose time here,” said the king. ‘ Not a word, 
demoiselle—as you value your life or his, of our converse, to 
i re ea he still, as is not unlikely, make his appearance 
at our revel.—Resume your mask and maintain your composure. 
Soh, ’tis well.” 

Though scarcely able to command herself, Esclairmonde, in 
compliance with the king’s request, placed her violet-coloured mask 
upon her face, and yielded, not without a shudder, her hand. 

As they issued from the recess in which their conversation had 
taken place, the jester Chicot advanced towards the monarch. 

“What wouldst thou, gossip?” said Henri. ‘ Thy wise 
countenance is charged with more than its usual meaning.” 

“ A proof I am neither in love nor drunk, compére,” replied 
Chicot ; “tas in either case our family resemblance becomes the 
stronger, your majesty being always either the one or the other, 
and not unfrequently both. The superabundance of my meaning, 
therefore, you will lay to the charge of my sobriety and discretion.” 

‘* Bah !—this jesting is ill timed.” 

‘* ‘Then it is in keeping with your majesty’s love-making.” 
** Be silent, sirrah, or say what brings thee hither !” 


“ What shall be done to the man whom the king delighteth to 
honour ?” 


“* And who is the man, gossip ?” 


: ** He who threatens, more than Henri of Lorraine, or Henri of 
Navarre, or Philip of Spain, or, despite the Salic law, your royal 
mother to depose you, sire—see how your loyal subjects quit your 


side. If your majesty decline the office, permit the Demoiselle 
Esclairmonde to offer on welcome.” vi 
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‘¢ Ha ! I begin to comprehend thee. It is the Admirable Crich- 
ton whom thou wouldst announce.” 

‘“* T took the precaution to warn your majesty of his coming, as I 
would apprise a friend of a jealous Siateat return.” 

‘¢ Crichton!” exclaimed Esclairmonde, roused from her stupor 
by the mention of the name ; “he here ! May I crave your per- 
mission to rejoin her majesty ?” 

“ By no means, mignonne,” replied Henri, coldly; “ I would 
not deprive you of the pleasure of witnessing my interview with 
this phoenix of schoolmen. You will, therefore, remain near me— 
and neglect not,” he added, in a tone only calculated for Esclair- 
monde’s hearing ; “ the caution I have given you. You shall 
have proof enough of his inconstancy anon. Messcigneurs,” he 
added, aloud, addressing the lords in attendance; ‘approach. The 
victor of the university is at hand. It is not often that it falls to 
a king’s lot to number a scholar amongst his courtiers. You ma 
remember, messeigneurs, at our last jousting, I foretold Crichton’s 
distinction, and promised hima boon. ‘To-night I will redeem the 
royal pledge. Toauin bid her Majesty of Navarre attend upon 
me. ‘To her, no doubt, my welcome will possess peculiar interest. 
Madame, my mother, if your conference be pac with Ruggieri, 
your presence will lend additional grace to the reception. Be 
seated, I pray vou. I would welcome the Admirable Crichton as 
a king should welcome him.” 

Seating himself upon a richly-ornamented fauteuil, brought by 
his attendants, Henri was instantly encompassed by his courtiers, 
who formed a brilliant semicircle around him. 

Catherine de Medicis, whose conference with the astrologer had 
been long since ended, remarked Henri’s attention to Esclairmonde 
with some dissatisfaction. Accustomed, however, rather to encou- 
rage her son’s wayward inclinations than to check them (and 
therein lay the secret of her rule), she allowed no expression of dis- 
pleasure to escape her, but took her seat majestically by his side. 
Behind Catherine, crouched Rugyieri, uneasily shufiling to and fro, 
with the glare and the shifting movement of a caged hyana. 

Nearer to the king, and clinging to his throne for support, was 
placed Esclairmonde, now almost in a state of distraction. 

Chicot reclined himself familiarly at Henri’s feet, with his ma- 
rotte in hand, and the monarch’s long-eared, large-eyed, favourite 
on his knee, its long ears sweeping the floor. Poor Chatelard! As 
the gentle animal submitted to his caress, Henri thought for an in- 
stant of her from whom he had received him as a sister’s remem- 
brance—he thought of Mary of Scotland—of her captivity—of her 
charms—and of Esclairmonde’s strange resemblance to her—and 
this brought back the whole tide of passion. ‘ Singular, most sin- 
gular,” he mused; ‘‘ would she had been a Jewess, or a Pagan! 
There might then have been some hope of her—but a Huguenot 
—ouf !” 
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THE TALE OF SAKALAH, THE CARAVANSARY-KEEPER. 


By W. Francis Arnswortha, Esa. 


Next to the coffee-house-keeper and the camel-driver, few in the 
East are thrown in the way of hearing so many strange stories as 
caravansary-keepers. In a country where there are few or no books, 


the khanji, as he is called, is often the chief treasurer of traditionary 
history and romance. Sakalah, keeper of the great caravansary, which 
stands alone in its decay, without a house, or hut, or a tree in sight, 
upon the great plain that intervenes between Baghdad and Babylon, 
whether from the peculiarity of his isolated position, which gives to him 
more time to digest what he has heard, or from a natural turn of mind 
that way, is a perfect Croesus of story. Let no traveller wend his way 
from the city of Bel to that of the Khalifs, without stopping to hear one 
of Sakalah’s eventful and characteristic stories. It is not that Sakalah 
is his real name; none ever knew that; and he has probably forgot it 
himself ; but he has grown old in his solitude, and a patriarchal gray 
beard reposes at length upon his tawny chest. Hence is he known to 
pilgrim, wayfarer, and Bedouin, simply as “ Khanji Sakalah, the bearded 
caravansary-keeper.” 

* Ya, Sakalah,” I exclaimed to him, as I dismounted one sultry even- 
ing, at the door-way of his khan, “why don’t you repair that talism 
(inscription, or talisman) over the gate-way ?” 

“ Hadratak !” replied the old man, “that is more than I dare do.” 

“* What!” I said, “ do you believe in talismans, Sakalah ?” 

Sakalah took a whiff from his perpetual pipe, with a shrug that would 
have excited the envy of a gaul badeau. “You Ferinjis would not believe 
even in the signet-ring of Solomon—praise be to his name !” 

“T beg your pardon, Sakalah. We, too, have a favourite champion, 
who destroyed a dragon, just as the open-mouthed Azhdida was stopped 
short by Solomon’s signet-ring. Although the lion is my national 
talism, I assure you I entertain a profound regard for the crescent on the 
cupola at Mecca.” 

“You may well, young man. It is bad to scoff at what we cannot 
understand. But come in and be seated, and I will tell you the story of 
a Persian talism. It was related to me by a venerable pilgrim, who has 
made his third journey to Mecca.” 

** My ears, oh Sakalah, are the little children of attention.” 

_ “ Know then, Ferinji, that the affection which was borne in former 
times by the young princess Nafisah for her mother, Zahrah, was the 
theme of admiration from Bokhara to Morocco. Zahrah was the 
favourite wife of the renowned Khosrau Parviz ; and she was so beautiful, 
that the court poets had exhausted all nature and art in search of any 
thing that was analogous to, or that could be compared with her 
radiance. But when it was seen that Nafisah was wing up in child- 
like comeliness to surpass her mother, as much as ka rose-bud does the 
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‘gaudy but perishing full-blown pride of Sham, their dilemma became 


still more manifest ; and in order to extricate themselves, they declared, 

in courtly metre, that the reflection of this great love borne by the daughter 

for her mother, had imparted to the maiden a new character of beauty, 

which had nothing like it. If the imagination of the court poets was at 

fault, their ingenuity to avoid confessing it, you see, oh Ferinji, was 

very great ; and perhaps,” he added, “this feature is not peculiar to the 
t-laureats of the East only.” , 

Like Shakspeare, Sakalah did not depend upon observation for know- 
ledge of human nature. In his great solitude his heart was expansive 
as caravansary, and he read in it, what belonged to the whole 
world. 

“The Persian princes of the Sasanian dynasty,” continued the old man, 
after a few appeals to his chibuk, “ very foolishly did not observe towards 
the sex those rules of decorum, which have always obtained, and which 
are so strictly euforeed by the followers of the true prophet. Hence it is 
that the halls of Al Hadhr are adorned with sculptures of female heads 
inveiled, the hair dressed with meretricious art, and, oh! most shameful 
to relate, the necks naked and adorned with ornaments. But Al Hadhr 
was a long time, like Tadmor, ruled over by a woman, and the folly and 
incapacity of Arzemi-docht, the daughter of Khosrau, left the kingdom of 
the Persians an easy prey to the faithful. 

“‘ Nafisah did not, then, from these circumstances grow up from a child 
to girlhood within the precincts of the harem ; but she enjoyed the splendid 
scenery and was braced by the mountain air of the Sahrai Sirwan in Luris- 
tan ; while at other seasons and on state occasions, she sat with her beau- 
tiful mother in that miracle of architecture and art, the great hall of 
Khosrau Anushiriwan, where her fairy foot often tripped over that cele- 
brated carpet of silk and gold cloth which was called Baharistan, or the 
abode of perpetual spring, from the curious and costly jewels with which 
it was wrought, being arranged so as to represent trees and fruits and 
flowers, with rivulets and fountains, and which was sixty cubits in length. 
What a prige was that for the invincible followers of the holy prophet !” 
exclaimed the old Mussulman, as he took three long-drawn retrospective 
whiffs. 

“So much loveliness, you may imagine, had not been looked upon un- 
moved by those warriors, whom Khosrau had so often led against the 
Rum (Romans) and even grave mirzas had acknowledged the influence of 
perfections which, to many hearts, had been productive of far more burn- 
ing than was consistent with peace of mind or with the tranquil enjoy- 
ment of life. Nafisah was, however, so solely engrossed with affection 
for her mother that she had no eye for the admiration of any one else, and 
she neither knew nor saw the passionate admiration which her presence 
excited among others. Among these was a young scribe, to whom nature 
had been particularly niggard in the award of outward favours, but to 
whom she had conferred, in indemnification, a most astute and searching 
intellect. Unfortunately the Mirza Adil had allowed his heart to be 
embittered by the indifference that is too often manifested to ugliness, and 
he had devoted the whole powers of his mind to the study of the oceult 
sciences instead of applying them to the improvement of his fellow erea- 
tures, or even to those purposes of ambition, which the situation of a court 


mirza left open to him. Adil loved Nafisah, with a passion the more 
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violent, as it was the first time that his whole intellectual energies had 
been concentrated in one resistless feeling, and the consciousness of the 
disadvantages under which he laboured physically, instead of teachin; 
the fire-worshipper to be humbly resigned like one of the faithful, only 
filled his brain with jealousy and with malignant intents. 

“ The good and virtuous Zahrah sickened, and the wise men recom- 
mended a removal from the hot and unhealthy banks of the Tigris to the 
mountain regions. The change of air, the fragrant balsams and aroma- 
ties of Hadramant, exhibited by the Persian adepts, and the invocations 
addressed to Ormusd by the mobids of the court had no effect ; the decrees 
of fate had gone forth, and it was evident to all that the days of the 
favourite were numbered. To the inexpressible sorrow of the good 
Khosrau the queen sank suddenly. Nafisah was for along time insensible 
to the immensity of her loss, and when she did come to herself, the beau- 
tiful girl remained in strict seclusion-—alone with her great grief. 

“ Beneath the palace of Sirwan, Khosrau Anushiriwan had constructed 
a labyrinth of subterranean vaults, which he intended as a family mau- 
soleam. Hither, after the customary forms and ceremonies, the body of 
Zahrah was removed, and at the mouth of the vault in which the body 
was deposited a talismanic tablet was placed, which it was inevitable 
death to attempt to remove. Nothing daunted, however, or rather 
guided by secret influences, Adil penetrated the same night into the 
vaults below, and without harm or hurt he removed the stone and 
entered into the abode of the dead. Once there, he lifted up the 
rich drapery with which the embalmed corpse was enshrouded, and 
seizing hold of the cold hand, he removed therefrom a plain iron ring, 
so valueless in appearance that none of the attendants had thought it 
worth possessing. 

“Tt was many weeks before the fair Nafisah made her appearance again 
in public. When she did so, she was pale yet beautiful as ever, and, to 
the astonishment of all, after kissing the hem of her royal father’s robes, 
she turned to Mirza Adil, and courteously thanked him for his attentions 
to her mother during her last illness. The face of the swarthy scribe glowed 
almost to ruddiness at this unexpected mark of attention, and his eye lit up 
with a strange expression of gratitude mingled with malignant triumph. 
From that time forward the interviews between the young and uncouth 
but clever scribe, and the beautiful Natisah were frequent, and the tender 
inclinations of the maiden became the subject of general remark. The 
royal Khosrau loved her too much to thwart her wishes, but he wondered 
much how the mere kindness shown by the Mirza to her mother should 
have so won over his fair and innocent daughter as to conquer the .in- 
difference which she had always before shown towards the ill-favoured 
youth. He called her to his side and questioned her upon the subject. 
She avowed her affection as beeame a maiden of royal Persian blood, 
but said she could not account for it. The king said that since Ormusd 
had so ordained it, it should be as she wished, but as a princess could not 
wed a scribe, Adil should be appointed to a command in the army, and 
when he had shown his worth on the field he might return and claim 
Nafisah as his bride. 

“ Nor was an opportunity long in presenting itself. Heraclius had 
entered upon his third and last campaign against Persian dominion. 
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Crossing the Armenian frontier in September, he pushed through Azer- 
bijan with extreme rapidity, and only stopped to refresh his army after 
having crossed the mountain barrier between Media and Assyria. Khos- 
rau hastened at the same time to despatch a large army under an expe- 
rienced general to cut off the Roman emperor ere he could pass the 
mountains. Adil was appointed to a post of honour, and ordered to ac- 
company the troops which were to punish the audacity of the stranger. 
The great rapidity of Heraclius’s movements, however, left the Persians 
in the rear. They had to follow the emperor across the mountains, 
suffering at every step from intense cold, want of supplies, and the 
difficulties of the road. They came down upon the plain of Nineveh 
worsted and exhausted, and suffered at once an ignominious defeat at the 
hands of the Roman emperor. 

“The Persians fled beyond the palace of Dur, and crossing the Nahr-wan 
took refuge in Deskereti-i-Malik, a city which contained a large and 
strong castle, and was then the most considerable place in all Irak. 
Khosrau came there with re-inforeements for his discomfited army, and 
Adil was despatched with a small body to recover his reputation by the 
defence of the castle and palace of Dur. The onslaught of the victorious 
Romans was however irresistible, and Adil perished in the flames of the 
burning palace which he had vowed to defend with his life. Khosrau 
was hurried away by his fears, and he oceupied only three days in his 
flight from Deskereti-i-Malik to Al Madayin, the bearer of sad news 
for the fair Nafisah. What the maiden felt, none ever knew or wit- 
nessed, for she came no longer into the hall of her ancestors. Providence, 
however, befriended the Persians ; the bridge upon the Nahr-wan had been 
destroyed, and when Heraclius was within eleven miles of the palace of 
Chosroes, when he had attained a point from which, indeed, he must have 
seen its high-vaulted roof towering out of the plain, he was forced to 
relinquish his intended conquests, and to retrace his steps across the 
mountains into Persia. 

‘Faithful to her affections after death, as she had been through life, the 
fair Nafisah withdrew after the departure of the Romans, to live by her 
lover’s tomb in a small hut raised out of the ruins of the former palace of 
Dur. Morning, noon, and night she prayed for the repose of the spirit 
of the enticer, but it appears to have been in vain. In the day-time, 
there were noises heard as of a restless spirit, or as of one who was in 
pain ; by night, flames were seen playing over his grave, striped with 
black, emblematic of torture. ‘The mind of the young girl acquired an 
infinite degree of susceptibility to those impressions, and she could even 
see things that were not visible to other eyes. At length her strength 
gave way before the conflict; she felt that she could not save the soul of 
the condemned, so she resigned herself to death, and enjoined, as a last 
request, that her mortal remains should be deposited by the side of his. 

“Things remained in this state till it pleased Allah to send thither the 
successor to the only prophet, Ali, the vicar of God. The great Khalif 
had scarcely dismissed his implacable enemy Ayesha, whom he had over- 
thrown on the plains of Bassora, to pass the remainder of her days at the 
tomb of the prophet, than he was called upon to wage war against 
Moawiyah, who had exposed the bloody shirt of Othman in the mosque 
of Sham. The great struggle took place on the plain of Siffin, in tne 
north, and on his way, the successor of the prophet passed through Dur, 
where he gave orders that the tomb of Adil and Nafisah should be opened. 
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202 YE MEN OF ENVIED ENGLAND. 
The iron ring was found upon the bony finger of the scribe, and Ali 
having from that time appropriated it to himself, that is the reason why 
he is so beloved by all true believers.” ; 

«Qh, you abominable Shiah!” I exclaimed, seeing that Hassan had 

nd of his tale. 

pe ed ger be to the unbelieving Sunnis !”’ retorted the caravansary- 
keeper, shaking out the ashes from his pipe with an energy that made 
me expect the cherry-stick on my back. a 

But after a short pause, he only muttered meditatively, “the unbe- 
lievers have erected on the same spot, a sepulchre to a holy man—the 
Imam Dur Mohammed—peace be to his ashes! So also in ancient times 
Nebuchadnezzar raised the golden calf in the same plain, but that is gone 
by, and the Imam Dur is fast crumbling to dust. The faith of Ali will 
alone remain.” 
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YE MEN OF ENVIED ENGLAND. 


Ye men of envied England, 

Who never feared a foe, 

As Crecy—Poictiers —Agincourt— 
Spain—Egypt— Europe know— 

Your fam’d old flag unfurl once more 

That wav'd o’er Runnymede— 

O’er each shore where ye bore 

Fame of Britain’s lion breed, 

When war-storms blew most fierce and strong, 
Fame of Britain’s lion-breed. 


When guardians of her faith and throne 

Oh, prize her soldier-land— 

Your fathers gave it with their blood— 

Their spirits’ sacred band 

Point where your new fields must be won. 

Be all soldiers—be in deed— 

As on the shore, where they bore 

Fame of Britain's lion-breed— 

Where war-storms blew most fierce and strong, 
Fame of Britain’s lion-breed. 


At home! and not a soldier ? 

Where hearths and altars lie— 

Oh! shame to hear it breath'd abroad, 

Up! to your colours fly! 

He is no man—nor citizen, 

Who burns not to have been 

On the shore, where ye bore 

Fame of Britain’s lion-breed— 

Where war-storms blew most fierce and strong, 
Fame of Britain’s lion-breed. 


England's host of staunchest yeomen 

With warrior’s subtlest arts, 

Would dictate to the world in arms— 

Nor Britain’s genius starts 

To see her ocean-heroes 

All in their martial sheen, 

As on the shore, where ye bore 

Fame of Britain’s lion-breed, 

Where war-storms blew most fierce and strong, 
Fame of Britain's lion-breed! 
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THE FOUR CHIMNEY HOUSE, 
By Martin O'Locuurn, Esa. 


Cuarprer III. 
DORA RONAN. 


In rather less time than it took the car-boy to get back to the jingle- 
stand at Passage—for, considering how hard Sop had worked, and that 
he had in possession as much as a fortnight’s ordinary profits, he was by 
no meaus in a hurry—the Ronans had landed at a place called White- 
oint, and instead of taking the retired road, that would have led to the 
small farm-house from whence they started on the preceding evening, 
kept on towards the New Quay at Cove, where a carriage awaited them, 
to which they were conducted by a handsome, but dissipated -looking 
young man, who had evidently expected their coming. At seeing him, 
a smile of peculiar meaning passed over the bold countenance of Mrs. 
Ronan, while a blush of reddest shame dyed the pale cheeks of her 
daughter, and then compressed itself into the firmer hue of indignation. 

*« Mother,” she muttered, ‘have you no regard for delicaey—no sense 
of feeling for me ?” 

“Is it you, my daughter, who ask for it ?” she replied, with a look 
half scorn, half vindictiveness. Then, turning to the young man, she 
observed, “ Dora desires me to thank you, Mr. Roach, for this mark of 
your kindness and attention ;” and she stepped into the carriage, fol- 
lowed by Miss Ronan, in whom a shudder of recoil was visible, as Matt 
Roach: attempted to assist her. He affected, however, not to see it, and 
then, much to her relief, and the surprise of her mother, seated himself 
on the outside, and they drove on to the further end of the town, where, 
by a previous arrangement, lodgings had been taken for them. 

“ And when,” said Mrs. Ronan, seating herself near her intended son- 
in-law, after an approving glance at the arrangements, “ when shall we 
have the pleasure of waiting on your mother, and exchanging congratu- 
lations with her ?” 

‘‘ My mother, madam, is such an invalid, and so eccentrie even when 
in health, that I really eannot answer for her,” said the young man, with 
some slight embarrassment of manner ; “ she seldom rises till a late hour 
in the day, and is very uncertain as to her receptions ; indeed, | some- 
times doubt if her faculties be quite perfect, she acts occasionally with so 
little consideration for others, and so much peremptoriness.” 

“ Poor lady,” interrupted Mrs. Ronan, ‘‘it is many years since we 
met. I could not have been older than my daughter then, and she was 
in the zenith of her extraordinary beauty. All Ireland had rung with 
the praise of the beautiful Eleanor O'Donoughoue, and I was not dis- 
appointed in the more than lovely Dame Roach. You, by the way, very 
strongly resemble your mother.” ; 

A smile of dubious gratification passed over the indolent features of 
the young man, as he rejoined, 

‘If you will do us the honour of dining at the Dower House on the 
day after to-morrow, I will, in the meantime, prepare my mother; and 
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204 THE FOUR CHIMNEY HOUSE. 
should she not be visible, Miss Butler—her niece—and myself, will do 
our best to entertain you. | need not say,” he added, in a tone meant 
only to meet Mrs. Ronan’s ear, “that the sooner every thing is concluded 
the sooner my mind will be at rest. A matter of business, which I expect 
will take me to the north next week, will probably detain me there some 
six or eight weeks, after which Miss Ronan’s behests will be the only 
bar to my return to India, which my agent informs me is daily becoming 
more necessary.” : 

“ By that time, I think I may promise,” said Mrs. Ronan, “ that my 
daughter's wishes will not stand in the way of your interests; some allowance 
is to be made for her present waywardness,”’ she added, lifting her voice, as 
she perceived the young lady had left the room, “she has been crossed 
in a match of great worldly advantage ; but in refusing her to young 
Ponsonby, I revenged myself on the son of the greatest enemy I or mine 
ever had. I remember, however, that as a mere boy, me had her first 
affection ; and this recollection gives me comfort, for I have not a doubt 
but you will regain it, and that your present disinterested conduct will 
meet a penne return at her hands.” 

At this home-thrust, notwithstanding the perfect earnestness of Mrs. 
Ronan's look and manner, Matt Roach evidently winced, and the wily 
Jady turned the conversation to his present prospects and her daughter’s 
expectations, which, at her death would make her one of the richest 
heiresses in Ireland. The Roaches were in the condition that many 
Irish families find themselves on the demise of the principal ; a round of 
expensive hospitality, of splendid extravagance, guests, horses, hounds, 
&ec., had run away with an ample fortune, and on the death of the elder 
Roach, the entailed property deeply mortgaged, and the widow’s join- 
ture and dower-house, was all that remained of a magnificent inherit- 
ance. ‘The habits of unstinted expenditure in which he had been 
reared clung to the young heir, who increased the liabilities upon the 
remnant of his property, until it was (at least in his lifetime) irrevocably 
enthralled; his mother’s small estate was now all that was left, and it 
became necessary for the young man to make choice of some profession 
in order to secure a means of livelihood; accordingly he returned to 
Dublin, and after some years’ study obtained his diploma as a doctor of 
medicine, and a government appointment in the East Indies, where by 
private practice he soon increased his income from four to eight hundred 
perannum. Naturally arrogant, he had committed himself to a superior 
in a manner that led to an intimation that he might have twelvemonths’ 
leave ; upon which he returned to Ireland, and very soon after had the 
mortification to find his appointment rescinded, and himself having 
launched into his accustomed habits of indulgence, almost, or perfectly 
bankrupt. It was at this crisis of his affairs that Mr. Roach renewed his 
acquaintance with the Ronans, whom he found suffering under an attack 
of scandal, in consequence of Mrs. Ronan’s having encouraged the attention 
of a young Englishman, attached to the vice-regal suite, and a relative 
of the lord lieutenant’s, till her daughter’s reputation had suffered in con- 
sequence, though not to the extent of Father Scully’s revelation. In fact 
Mrs. Ronan, regardless of every thing but personal vindictiveness, had 
permitted the affections of her child to be enthralled, that she, a black 
papist, as the party phrase goes in Ireland, might bring the son of one 
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whom she considered the enemy of her family, her country, and religion, 
a suppliant to her for her hand, and have the satisfaction of paining and 
humiliating him by a refusal, after having, in seeming, every way en- 
couraged his suit. The moment of his formal proposal was the moment 
chosen to consummate her vengeance, mt she poured upon him 
all the pent up bitterness that personal, political, and so-called religious 
animosity could supply ; in a word, when Dora Ronan at length, learn- 
ing the mode of his dismissal, cast herself in his arms, and offered to evade 
her mother’s consent by a stolen marriage, he refused, on the plea that 
the insult he had received was of too grave a nature to permit, with any 
honour to himself, an alliance with her family. The result is known, but 
in justice to the young man, it is but right to say, that the sacrifice was 
self-made, and that the same spirit that actuated the mother only changed 
its object in the conduct of the girl ; it was not so much through her 
affection, strong as it was, as through a systematic desire of vengeance, 
that she fell; and it was only to avoid the dreadful terms on which she 
knew she would continue to live with her mother, and at the same time 
throw back in the face of society the scorn its half-informed slurs had 
cast on her, that she consented to exchange her fortune with the bankrupt 
heir for the reputation of his wife. The Dower, or, as it was commonly 
called, from a curious arrangement of the more prominent of these aper- 
tures, the ‘ Four Chimney House,” was a handsome, old-fashioned building 
of red brick, standing on a small domain a little off the main road on the 
way from Cork to Passage. A group of yew trees to the right of the 
building cast a perpetual shade over that part of the mansion which the 
jointress, Dame Eleanor, as she continued to be called, had appropriated 
to her own use; and within, the furniture, except as regarded the apart- 
ments occupied by young Roach, and a reception-room for visitors, re- 
mained precisely as it had been at the period of its adjustment in the 
reign of the first George. 

When Matt Roach had ended his interview with Mrs. Ronan, he rode 
straight for the ferry, which he crossed, and remounting his horse, made 
the best of his way homewards. As he passed the front of the house he 
kissed his hand to a fair, slight girl, who appeared at one of the windows 
of the sitting-room, and who, with a blush and a smile, returned the 
salutation, and then giving his horse to a servant, he entered the house 
by a private door and went direct to his own apartment ; the object of his 
eagerness lay on the dressing-table in the shape of a note addressed in a 
female hand, the seal of which he hastily broke, and as hastily ran over 
its contents ; a look, half vexation, half pleasure, passed over his counte- 
nance as he read it, and then he again went calmly through it, and the 
expression became even yet more dubious. The note ran thus,— 


“ My dear Matt,—I have been thinking of the solemn conversation we 
had last night, and which, by the way, has left a portion of its sadness on 
my spirits ever since; and I still think that I do not over-rate my own 
strength of mind, or that of my affection for you, when I imagine, that 
if it was possible for circumstances to arise, in which the sacrifice of m 
happiness should be" essential to the purchase of yours, I would not hesi- 
tate to make it, You say that this is a refinement of woman’s love which 
you do not believe in, an idealising of sentiment to a point incompatible 
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with the selfish grossness of human nature, and only to be found in poets’ 
fables. But poets have dealt with truths, and their noblest legends have 
had their foundation in the actualities of life ! I, however, am no heroine, 
but simply a loving woman, in whom the elements of affection are of a 
quality sufficiently pure and strong to martyr all selfish feeling for the 
elevation and happiness of its object, an object dear to me as life itself. 
“Yours, &c. 
* Honora BUTLER.” 


‘< Is this the mere vaunting of untried bravery ?” muttered Matt Roach, 
as he refolded the letter, and placed it in the escrutoir, “ or will she, for 
the principle’s sake, carry the thing out when I explain to her how I am 
situated ; egad! I believe she is capable of it, but if not, there is no help 
for it; the step I have taken with regard to Dora Ronan is irrevocable. [ 
would as live think of trifling with a Corsican as with her mother,—what a 
woman she is to be sure. And now for my own,” he continued, “ I wonder 
if Father Scully has prepared the way for me, though I shall win her 
through the medium of her besetting passions, avarice and ambition ; 
with these to back me, I fancy my cousin’s claims will not appear in- 
superable.”’ 

And yet it was not without some qualms that he approached his 
mother’s apartments, and sent a message to be permitted to see her, half 
an hour before Father Scully had left her, and while Matt had been in 
his room. Mrs. Roach had summoned her niece, and only allowed her to 
withdraw, as her son’s steps sounded in the ante-room. ‘The priest’s 
visit had prepared Dame Eleanor for the object of the required interview, 
aud the discussion that ensued grew violent and bitter. 

‘* And you dare insult me so far, sir, as to ask my connivance in your 
heartless scheme ?” she exclaimed ; “to require me to countenance your 
desertion of my sister's child—” 

* But, madam,” interrupted the young man, “if I could prove to you 
that in breaking my engagement I shall be doing no violence to my 
cousin’sfeelings; that, in fact, Honora has voluntarily offered to make this 
sacrifice ; if after such an ofier I could mock myself by supposing it 
any—" here, something like a groan escaped from the inner apartment, 
and Mrs. Roach, with even more violence than before, exclaimed, 

“Tt is false ; she loves you far too well to make such an offer, and did 
she not, she has no power of her own to abrogate the solemn will of her 
father, and her equally solemn promise of obedience to the dying wishes 
of yours.” 

“« Aye, there it is,” exclaimed Matt, passionately, “ but do you suppose 
that the wills of dead men are to influence the affections of the living ? I 
say that I have written proof of my cousin’s willingness to forego our 
engagement.” 

“Take care, sir,” interrupted the old lady, holding up her withered 
hand, palsied with anger rather than age. “ Take care, sir, and do not let 
the exigencies of your dishonourable wishes drive you to make statements 
that you cannot prove.” 
>. But I swear to you, mother, that it is so,” he exclaimed, “‘ and though 
it is true that with Honora’s few hundreds there would be nothing but 
misery and want before us, while with Miss Ronan’s fortune I could set 
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off at once for India, and in the teeth of the scoundrels who procured my 
dismissal, re-establish myself with a certain practice equivalent to the 
income of the appointment I have lost, yet, if it could only be done at 
the expense of my cousin’s peace, | would think no more of it. Money 
everywhere begets money; but in India I should have no doubt of 
obtaining a position that would speedily enable me to recover some 
portion of my lost mheritance, a desire, | am sure, as near your heart as 
my own.” 

“ But at what a price,” interrupted his mother, musingly. “ Honour, 
principle, a barter of corruption and falsehood, the exchange of a fond, 
good, virtuous girl, for a woman of faulty fame, whose splendid dower serves 
but to gild the acknowledged tarnish, and who takes you simply for the 
shelter your name affords.” 

“Mother, youare too hasty; giddy, I believe she has been. Whoever 
called Miss Ronan guilty ?”’ inquired Matt. 

“Sir, you make me think you unworthy of your father,” rejoined the 
former, haughtily, ‘‘ the wives of the Roaches have never hitherto needed 
to have the distinction made for them ; take her, and take my curse, for 
my blessing you will never have with any other woman than Honora 
Butler.” 

“One moment,” interrupted the young nian, as she motioned him to 
leave the room, ‘‘one moment, ere you drive me to the despair my 
beggared condition will soon induce. If my cousin assures you that she 
is willing to resign her claims on me, will you retract enough of = pre- 
judice to sanction my marriage with Dora Ronan, even though you do 
not approve it ?” 

“When you have threatened or persuaded Miss Butler into resigning 
her claims to you, any others you may please to form,” rejoined his 
mother, “ will be of small importance to me, too small indeed for me to 
meddle with in any shape,” and she sank down in her chair, and averted 
her head, until her son had left the room; then she rose slowly to her 
feet, and clutching a gold-headed staff that stood at the arm of her chair, 
tottered with feeble steps towards some drapery that divided her sleeping 
room from the one in which she usually sat, and in a low voice called, 
‘“* Honora.” 

“ Dinner is on table, sir,” said a servant, rapping at Matt's door, 
some hours afterwards. 

** Does my mother dine down stairs to-day, Honan?” he inquired. 

‘No sir; the mistress has ordered dinner in her own room.” 

And Matt Roach descended to his ¢éte-a-téte with his cousin, white to 
the very lips with a sickening sense of the baseness of the part he was about 
to play, yet without sufficient moral courage to make a rally on the side 
of virtue. Was it his conscience, or was there in reality an equal em- 
barrassment on Honora’s part, that made their meal so formal, and so 
wretched. The effort she made at conversation was constrained ; her 
appetite affected; her looks wandering and depressed; in fact, since the 
morning her whole air and appearance had undergone a change, that 
mystified while it shocked him; her fair complexion appeared sallowed, 
her eyes sunken, with a violet shade around them, and even her form 
seemed bent and sinking beneath the sudden blow she suffered from, and 
unable to bear the suspense of his position with regard to her, Matt hastily 
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followed her from the dining-room, and as hastily, for in the selfish desire 
to be quit of his unworthy task, delicacy for the victim of it was out of 
the question, attempted a quarrel with her upon what he called her inex- 
plicable manner to him. To his astonishment, however, Miss Butler, 
with an assumption of dignity he had never before seen in her, bade him 
spare so shallow a pretence for words between them. 

“ When I tell you that I have heard all that passed between you and 
your mother,” she said, “ you will understand how easily I penetrate the 
motive of this pretext. You have used me very basely, Matt, but the 
aggravation of the wrong will prove its own antidote ; any thing short of 
your present conduct would have left me wavering, and hardly equal to 
the pain of losing you; but now | should hate the abjectness of my own 
nature did I suffer a single regret, but for the weakness that has so long 
blinded me to our mutual incompatibility.” 

She turned from him as she ended, with the intention of leaving him, 
but, penetrated with a momentary shame and remorse, Roach intercepted 
her, and with a manner as humiliated as it had just now been assured, 
poured forth such a history of his degraded and embarrassed position, 
that she pitied while she loathed him. He even attempted to heighten 
her sympathy by a coarse acknowledgment of the motives that induced 
him to jas a rupture of their engagement, and was about to further 
insult her with a declaration of continued affection, when she abruptly 
broke from him, and left the room. In the arms of his mother, she 
poured out all the pent up misery, at the expense of which she had 
maintained so calm an exterior in his presence, and comforted by her 
sympathy, as well as strengthened by her representations, she strove to 
combat the lingering tenderness that still softened her heart towards him, 
and filled her, for herself, with regrets. 

“1 think,” said her aunt, “ that I will send and request Father Scully 
to return, he will be able to give us more reasons for resignation than we 
shall find for ourselves, my child. It was only this morning we were 
talking of your mutual engagement, and he regretted it on account of 
_ relationship, which comes within the degrees of affinity forbidden 

y the church. He was saying, that in the course of a long experience, 
he had never seen a single match between first cousins, though the 
proper dispensation had been obtained, and the proper rights observed, 
that ever turned out well. Who knows but that, after all, our sorrow is 
a blessing in disguise ? We will send for him, and with his aid, and the 
consolations of religion, we shall learn to look upon our disappointments 
in their proper light.” 

In a word, Father Scully was recalled, and by his interference, such a 
degree of outward complaisance was effected, that upon the Ronans’ 
arrival on the following day, Mrs. Roach was reluctantly persuaded to 
receive the visit of her future daughter-in-law, but nothing could induce 
her to admit her mother. 

It was late when they arrived, and after dinner, having made some 
excuse to Mrs. Ronan forhis mother’s waywardness, Matt offered his arm 
to Dora, and led her forward to a presentation far more trying than any 
she had yet experienced. The room into which young Roach led his 
Jiancée was large, but low pitched, and had further a darkened air, from 
the heavy faded draperies, and the carved oak-panelling that surrounded 
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it ; the furniture, as I before said, had been an heirloom of the Dower 
House for generations, and was all of that massive form, and sullen hue, 
that an antiquary would prize—dull-looking mirrors in grotesque frames 
of carved work, and several paintings of the old masters, dimmed and 
clouded with time and dust, till the subject, and the sombre tints, were 
alike indistinct, added to the character of gloom which pervaded the 
apartment, and was scarcely relieved by two wax lights, in tall silver 
candlesticks, that stood on a table, black, and polished as ebony, leaving 
the remoter parts of the room in deep shadow, and that, in their imme- 
diate focus, only imperfectly revealed. A fire burnt in the grate, beside 
which, in a straight high-backed chair, covered like the footstool before 
it, with crimson stuff to match the curtains, sat dame Eleanor Roach, a 
venerable-looking woman with white hair, and a thin pale face, the profile 
of which retained a certain character of dignity, and severe beauty ;— 
she sat weaving her thin hands to and fro, as she shifted her knitting pins, 
and did not at first perceive the entrance of the visitors ; she wore a cap 
of fine French cambric, a black silk gown, and a kerchief of worked 
muslin pinned over her dress; her sleeves, which were close, reached but 
a little below the elbow, and over the arm were drawn what were called 
nimbes of black lace; a cane, with a gold head, stood close beside her 
chair, and a prayer-book and ivory agnus Dei lay on the table before 
her. 

** Mother,” said Matt, drawing Dora forward; “I have brought 
my wife, that is to be, to see you and ask your blessing on our mar- 
riage.” 

* Let me look at her,’’ said the old lady, turning slowly round; “ I 
have heard a great deal of her, more than I should like to hear of a 
daughter of mine. So this is Dora Ronan,” she exclaimed, regarding her 
fixedly ; “ they said, in my days, that for beauty to be desirable, it should 
be discreet. You are very handsome, madam, though somewhat faded 
for your years. What have you done with the lover report gave you— 
the young Englishman with the good name? You see that rumour reaches 
me even here—a Ponsonby, let me tell you, is more than a match for a 
Ronan.” 

Dora felt herself detected: she stood swelling with indignation, and a 
compressed scowl darkened her forehead. 

‘* Mother,” interrupted Matt, as he felt her trembling on his 
arm ; “report is very ill-natured, and I am sure, in the present instance, 
very false. Dora is a good girl, whatever may be said to the con- 
t Sad 
wey should desire my daughter-in-law’s reputation to stand in no need 
of a defender,” returned the impassable old woman. 

“Let me go,” murmured the girl, “ oh, let me go;” while Dame 
Eleanor folded her withered hands on the head of her cane, and burst 
into a fit of ironical laughter. ; 

‘* Mother !”’ exclaimed her son, ‘I asked this interview from motives 
of purest duty, and you seize the occasion to insult and distress the 
woman I am about to marry, and to——” 

“Hate !” she exclaimed, fiercely, interrupting him. in fs 

“ But, madam,” cried Matt, witha violent gesture; “ this is insuf- 


ferable !” 
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“ Bear it in mind, sir,” she continued, lifting herself to her feet, and 
leaning forward on her stick; “ Bear it in mind, sir, when that bold 
woman beside you, for all her drooping eyelids, shall have worked you 
such sorrow as is only to be forgotten ia the grave—” 

“ My God!—My God!” cried Dora, lifting her clasped hands. 

“ Ah, ery on!” exclaimed the inexorable woman, shaking her palsied 
hand at her ; “ you are not the first child of perdition that has mocked 
Heaven with the ejaculation of its righteous One.” 

“ You are mad, madam,” cried Matt, moving from Miss Ronan’s side, 
with a threatening air towards his mother. 

“ ]—I am not mad, my son,” she articulated with sudden faintness; “I 
am not mad ; I am dying!” and, as she spoke, the staff that was in her 
hand fell from her grasp, and she dropped forward a corpse at his feet, 
while a stream of blood burst from her lips upon them. 

The effect of this catastrophe ; the grief of Honora ; the consternation 
of the heir; and the terror of the servants, created a scene of confusion 
and distress, in the midst of which Mrs. Ronan and her daughter de- 
parted. 

“ What a fortunate occurrence,” cried the former, almost as soon as 
the vehicle turned from the house of death ; “it is the blessing of the beg- 
gar, to whom you gave alms this morning, and who asked, as the best 
thing she could desire, the son of a dead mother to you ; with that vin- 
dietive, haughty old woman, you would never have had any peace.” 

“ T could hardly have missed what I have never known,” replied Dora, 
sullenly ; “and her death is but an ominous commencement of my en- 
trance into her family.” 

From this period, The Four Chimney House remained for many years 
unoccupied. An odour of bad fame attached to it. The servants, who 
knew of Matt’s long engagement to his cousin, and of his mother’s love 
for her; did not scruple to hint, that violence had been used, and that, 
not apoplexy, but her son’s hand, had struck the old lady’s death-blow. 
Traditional horrors were revived—the ecar-boys on the road to Cork 
pointed it out to their passengers, and swore to seeing supernatural lights 
in the windows of the west wing, and of their horses, after midnight, re- 
fusing to pass by it, and, even at noon-day, the lonely aspect of the de- 
serted house, and the air of gloom about it, the neglected terraces, the 
broken windows, and funereal yews, corroborated the ghastly stories of it; 
and while the bill, “ To Let,” damp, mildewed, and rotting, flapped idly 
in the vacant casements, till it fell in time piecemeal from them, 
seemed to serve as a warning, rather than an invitation, to new tenants, 
and even scared away the prying children, with its great letters, that 
looked to them like characters of fear. Matt Roach and Dora Ronan 
married, and went to India ; while Honora Butler, who, in losing the 
affections of her lover, and on suffering the loss of her venerable relative, 
had experienced a bereavement almost too trying for her gentle nature, 
devoted her powers to her fellow-creatures, and her affections, through 
them, to God, and became a lay-sister to the Order of Mercy. 
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THE COUNTESS DE RUDOLSTADT. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


By Matiipa M. Hays. 


Cuarter III. 


We will say nothing concerning D'Algarotti, that we may not weary 
the reader with a whole gallery of historical personages. It will be 
sufficient to indicate the anxieties of Frederick’s guests during his absence. 
We have already said, that instead of feeling relieved from the secret 
cmbarrassment which oppressed them, their uneasiness was but increased, 
and they could not saya word without glancing at the half-open door by 
which the king had gone out, and from behind which he was, perhaps, 
surveying them. La Mettrie was the only exception, and, observing 
that the attendance upon the table was neglected in the absence of the 
king : 

“ Parbleu!” he cried, “ I think the master of the house is very ill-bred 
to leave us thus without servants and champagne ; I shall see if he be in 
his room that I may complain to him.” 

He rose, and without fear of committing an indiscretion, went into the 
king’s chamber, and returned, crying : 

‘No one is there! This is pleasant. He is quite capable of getting 
to horse and performing a manceuvre by torchlight to aid his digestion. 
The queer animal !” 

“It is you who are a queer animal,” said Quintus Icilius, who could 
not reconcile himself to the strange manners of La Mettrie. 

“So, the king has gone out,” said Voltaire, beginning to breathe more 
freely. 

“Yes, the king has gone out,”” said the Baron de Peelnitz, entering. 
“JT have just met him in a back court, with one page for his escort. 
He was in grand incognito, and wore his wall-coloured dress, therefore I 
did not recognise him at all.” 

We must say a word upon this third chamberlain who had just entered, 
otherwise the reader will not understand how another than La Mettrie 
should dare to express himself with so little ceremony concerning his 
master. Pcclnitz, whose age was as problematical as his salary and his 
functions, was that Prussian baron, that rowé of the regency, who shone 
in his youth at the court of Madame Palatine, the mother of the Duc 
d'Orléans; he was a reckless gambler, whose debts the King of Prussia 
refused to pay ; a great adventurer, acynical libertine, an unconscionable 
spy, not a little of a sharper, a shameless flatterer, supported, despised, 
ridiculed, and very ill-paid by his master, who, notwithstanding, could 
not dispense with his services, since an absolute monarch has always need 
of some man capable of the worst actions, and who finds in their per- 
formance the means of living and indemnity for his evil deeds. Peelnitz 
was, moreover, at this period the director of his Majesty's Theatre, a 
species of supreme commissioner of his privy purse. He was already 
called the old Peelnitz, as he was called some thirty years later. He was 
an eternal courtier. He had been page to the last king, and joined to 
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the refined vices of the regency, the cynical grossness of the divan of 
Le Gros Guillaume, and the impertinent formality of the military and 
bel-esprit reign of Frederick the Great. His favour with this monarch 
being a chronic state of disgrace, he cared little for losing it ; and then, 
as he always played the part of a provocative agent, he had no real fear 
of the bad offices of any one with the master who employed him. 

“ Pardieu! my dear baron,” cried La Mettrie; ‘you should have 
followed the king, and then have come and told us his adventure. We 
would have made him swear on his return, by telling him how, without 
leaving the table, we had seen his actions and movements.” 

“Still better!” said Peelnitz, laughing ; “we could have told him 
that to-morrow, when we might have set the divination down to the 
account of a sorcerer.” 

“ What sorcerer ?” asked Voltaire. 

“ The famous Count de Saint-Germain, who has been here since the 
morning.” 

“Indeed! I am very curious to know if he be a charlatan or a fool.” 

‘* And there is the difficulty,” said La Mettrie. ‘He plays his game 
so well, that no one can determine which he is.” 

“That is not so foolish, either,” said Algarotti. 

«Tell me about Frederick,” said La Mettrie ; “I want to pique his 
curiosity by some good history, thet he may regale us some of these days 
at supper, with Saint-Germain, and his adventures before the Deluge. 
That will amuse me. Come now! where is our dear monarch at this 
moment? Baron, you know! You are too curious not to have followed 
him, or too malicious not to have divined.” 

** Would you have me tell you?” said Pcelnitz. 

‘| hope, monsieur,” said Quintus, becoming purple with indignation, 
“that you are not going to reply to M. la Mettrie’s strange questions. 
If his majesty me 

* Oh! mon cher,” said La Mettrie, “ there is no majesty here from 
ten o'clock in the evening till two o'clock in the morning. Frederick 
made this a statute once for all, and I but recognise the law: ‘ There is 
no king at supper.” You do not see that this poor king is weary, and 
you will not assist him, bad servant and friend as you are, to forget in 
the sweet hours of night the burden of his grandeur! Come, Peelnitz, 
dear baron, speak; where is the king now ?” 

**] will not hear,” said Quintus, rising, and quitting the table. 


“At your pleasure,” said Peelnitz. ‘* Let those who will not hear 
close their ears !”’ 


** I open mine,” said La Mettrie. 

“And by my faith, so do I,” said Algarotti, laughing. 

“ Messieurs,” said Poelnitz, “ his majesty is with the Signora Por- 
porina.”” 

“You are imposing unon us finely!’ cried La Mettrie; and he added 
a sentence in Latin, which | cannot translate for you, since I do not 
understand Latin. 

Quintus Icilius turned pale, and went out. Algarotti recited an 
Italian sonnet, which I do not understand much better ; and Voltaire 
improvised from verses, comparing Frederick to Julius Cesar: after 


which the three learned men looked at each other, smiling; and Peelnitz 
continued, with a serious air :— 
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“T give you my word of honour, that the king is with La Porporina.” 

has Cat = not give us something else?” said D’Argens, to whom all 
this was displeasing at heart, for he was not a man to betray others to 
increase his own credit. 

Peelnitz replied, without disturbing himself :— 

“A thousand devils! Monsieur le Marquis ; when the king tells us that 
you are with Mademoiselle Cochois, we are not scandalised at that. Why, 
then, are you scandalised, because he is with Mademoiselle Porporina ?” 

“It ought, on the contrary, to please you,” said Algarotti ; “ and if it 
be true, | will go and proclaim it at Rome.”’ 

“ And his holiness, who is somewhat of a joker,” added Voltaire, “ will 
say some smart things concerning it.” 

‘Upon what will his holiness joke ?”’ asked the king, appearing sud- 
denly on the threshold of the supper-room. 

“Upon the amours of Frederick the Great with La Porporina of 
Venice,” replied La Mettrie, impudently. 

The king turned pale, and darted a terrible look at his guests; who in 
their turn became pale, with the exception of La Mettrie. 

“‘ What is the matter ?” said he, tranquilly. “ M. de Saint-Germain 
predicted this evening, at the opera, that, at the hour when Saturn 
would pass between Regulus and the Virgin, his majesty, followed ‘by a 
single page ——”’ 

‘Indeed! Who is this Count de Saint-Germain?” said the king, 
seating himself with the greatest tranquillity, and holding his glass 
towards La Mettrie to be filled with champagne. 

The Count de Saint-Germain now became the subject of conversation, 
and the storm passed away without exploding. At the first shock, the 
impertinence of Peelnitz, who had betrayed him, and the audacity of La 
Mettrie, who had dared to tell him of it, had transported the king 
with anger ; but, during the time La Mettrie took to say a few words, 
Frederick remembered that he had recommended Peelnitz to speak 
upon certain matters, and to make others speak also upon the first 
opportunity. He had then restrained himself, with that ease and free- 
dom of mind which he possessed in the highest degree ; and no more 
was said upon his nocturnal walk, than if it had been unobserved. La 
Mettrie would not have scrupled to return to the charge, had the thought 
occurred to him; but his light mind followed the new direction Frederick 
had given; and it was thus Frederick often managed La Mettrie himself. 
He treated him as a child, whom one sees about to break a glass or 
jump out of window, and to whom one shows some plaything to turn 
him from his fancy. Every one made his remarks upon the famous 
Count de Saint-Germain ; every one related some anecdote. Pcelnitz 
pretended that he had seen him in France, some twenty years before. 

“ And I have seen him again this morning, as little aged as though I 
had only seen him yesterday. I remember, that one evening, in France, 
hearing the passion of our Lord Jesus Christ spoken of, he exclaimed, in 
the most natural, yet serious manner conceivable :—‘ I told him that he 
would end by drawing down the vengeance of the wicked Jews upon 
him. I even predicted, almost to the letter, what eventually came to 
pass ; but he would not listen to me; his zeal made him despise all 
danger. Thus his tragical end caused me a grief for which I shall never 
be consoled, and of which I can never think without shedding tears.’ 
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As he said this, this devil of a count wept in earnest, and almost made us 
weep as well.” 5 Milas 

‘You are so good a Christian,” said the king, “ that such a thing in 
you does not astonish me.” 

Peelnitz had changed his religion three or four times, between morning 
and evening, in canvassing for places and livings, with which the king 
had jokingly tempted him. 

“Your anecdote has been told in every salon in the world,” said 
D’Argens to the baron, “and it is but a joke. I have heard much better ; 
and what, to my eyes, makes this Count de Saint-Germain a remarkable 
and interesting person, is the quantity of new and ingenious applications 
with which he explains events standing as obscure problems in history. 
Upon whatever subject, upon whatever topic he may be questioned, it 
is surprising, they say, to find him knowing, or hear him inventing, a 
quantity of probable and interesting things, caleulated to throw a new 
light upon the most mysterious facts.” 

“If he say probable things,” observed Algarotti, “ he must, indeed, be 
a man prodigiously learned, and gifted with an extraordinary memory.” 

‘‘ And more than that!’ said the king. “ Learning is not enough to 
explain history. This man must have a powerful intellect, and a pro- 
found knowledge of the human heart. It remains to be proved, whether 
this fine organisation has been urged by the desire to play a singular 
part, into claiming an eternal existence and the remembrance of events 
anterior to his human life, or whether, in consequence of prolonged 
study and profound meditation, the brain has become deranged, and is 
struck with monomania.” 

“1 can at least,” said Peelnitz, “ guarantee to your majesty the good 
faith and modesty of our man. It is not easy to make him speak of 
marvellous things which he believes himself to have witnessed. He 
knows that he is looked upon as a charlatan and a dreamer, and 
appears to be greatly affected by it; for at present he refuses to give 
any explanation as to his supernatural powers.” 

“ Well, sire, are you not dying with the wish to see and hear him?” 
said La Mettrie. ‘1 am burning with impatience.” 

“Tlow can you be curious about the matter ?” replied the king. 
‘* Madness is any thing but an attractive sight.” 

“If he de mad, granted; but if he be not?” 


* Do you hear, gentlemen?” returned Frederick; “here is a sceptic, 
an atheist, par excellence, who is taken with the marvellous, and who 
already believes in the eternal existence of M. de Saint-Germain! 
Nevertheless, that ought not to astonish you, when it is known that La 
Mettrie has a terror of death, thunder, and ghosts.” 

“ As to ghosts, I confess it is a weakness,” said La Mettrie ; “ but for 
thunder, and all that can cause death, I maintain it is reasonable and 
wise. What the devil, I ask you, should any one be afraid of, if it be 
not of that which may put an end to existence 2” 

* Vive Panurge!” said Voltaire. 

“TI return to my Saint-Germain,” continued La Metirie ; “ Messire 
Pantagruel should ask him to sup with us to-morrow.” 

“I shall take good care of that,” said the king ; “ you are mad enough 


already, my poor friend, and it needs but that he should set foot in my 


house, for all the superstitious imaginations which swarm around us, to 
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conceive at once a thousand ridiculous tales, which will quickly make 
the tour of Europe. Oh! that the reign of reason would begin! my dear 
Voltaire, this is the prayer that should be offered every morning and 
evening.” 

“ Reason !—reason !” said La Mettrie; “I find it fitting and bene- 
volent when it serves to excuse and legitimise my passions, my vices,—or 
my appetites,—give them what name you will! but when it annoys me, 
J ask leave to turn it out of doors. The devil! I will have nothing to 
do with a reason which shall oblige me to be brave when I am frightened, 
to be a stoic when I suffer, to be calm when Iam in arage. The deuce 
take such reason! it shall be none of mine; it is a monster, a chimera, 
invented by those old dotards whom you all admire, I know net why. 
May its reign never arrive! I do not like absolute power of any kind; 
and if any one insisted upon my not believing in a God, which now 
I do with a good grace, and with my whole heart, I really believe, 
that from the very spirit of contradiction, I should go to confession 
directly.” 

“ Oh, you are capable of any thing, as we all know,” said D’Argens, 
“even of believing in the philosopher’s stone cf the Count Saint 
Germain.” 

“ And why not? It would be so delightful, and I have such need 
of it.”’ 

“Ah! as for that,” cried Peelnitz, shaking his empty pockets, and 
looking at the king with an expressive air, “ may its reign arrive speedily ; 
it is a prayer which every morning and evening—” 

“Indeed !” interrupted Frederick, who always turned a deaf ear to 
that kind of insinuation; “this Monsieur de Saint-Germain declares 
the existence of a secret for making gold ? You did not tell me that !” 

*‘ Now then, permit me from you, to invite him for supper to-morrow,” 
said La Mettrie ; “for it is my opinion that a little of his secret would do 
you no harm either, Sire Gargantua! You have a great many wants 
and a gigantic stomach, both as a king and a reformer.”’ 

“ Be silent, Panurge,” replied Frederick ; “ your Saint-Germain is con- 
demned already. He is an impostor and an impudent fellow, whom I 
will put under strict surveillance ; for we know that with such a secret, 
people carry more money out of a country than they leave behind—eh, 
messieurs ? Have ye already forgotten the great necromancer, Cag- 
liostro, whom I caused to be driven out of Berlin, in good earnest, only 
six months ago ?”’ 

“ And who carried away a hundred of my crowns,” said La Mettrie ; 
“may the devil rob him of them !” 

‘‘ And who would have carried them away from Peelnitz, if he had 
had them to give,” said D’Argens. 

“ You caused him to be driven out,” said La Mettrie to Frederick ; 
“but he played you a good trick, anda very good one.” 

“ How ?” 

“Ah! youdo not know! Well, I will regale you with a story.” 

‘The first merit of a story is to be short,” observed the king. 

“ Mine can be told in two words. On the day when your Pantagruele- 
syne majesty ordered the sublime Cagliostro to pack up his alembics, his 
spectres, and his demons, it is of public notoriety that, as twelve o clock 


struck, he went out in person in his carriage through all the gates of 
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Berlin at the same time. This is attested by more than twenty thou- 
sand persons. The keepers of all the gates saw him with the same hat, 
the same wig, the same carriage, the same baggage, the same horses, 
and you will never get it from their minds that there were, on that 
day, five or six Cagliostros afloat.” 

Every one laughed at this droll story. F rederick was the only excep- 
tion. He was very much in earnest concerning the progress of his dear 
reason, and the superstition which filled Voltaire with gaiety, was for 
him but a subject of anger and indignation. 

“These are the people,” cried he, shrugging his shoulders; “ah! 
Voltaire, these are the people! And this in a time when you are 
living, and when you shake over the world the bright light of your 
torch. They have banished, persecuted, and attacked you on all sides, 
and Cagliostro has but to show himself to fascinate whole populations ! 
A little more and they would carry him on their shoulders in triumph !” 

“Do you know,” said La Mettrie, “that your greatest ladies believe 
in Cagliostro quite as firmly as the good women in your streets? Know 
that it is from one of the most beautiful of your court I have learned this 
adventure.” 

“| will bet that itis Madame de Kleist!” said the king. ‘This good 
De Kleist is mad,” he continued, “she is the most intrepid visionary, the 
most infatuated creature for horoscopes and witchcraft. . . . She wants a 
lesson,—let her look to herself ! She turns the brains of all our ladies, and 
they even say that she has sent her husband mad, who sacrificed black 
goats to Satan that he might discover the treasures buried in our sands of 
Brandebourg.” 

* But all this is in its place at your house, pire Pantagruel,” said La 
Mettrie. “ 1 know not why you should insist upon the women submitting 
to your cross-grained goddess Reason. Women are only sent into the 
world to amuse themselves and us. Pardiew! on the day when they 
shall be no longer mad, we shall look very foolish! Madame de Kleist 
is charming with all her histories of sorcerers ; she regales soror Amalia.” 

“What does he mean to say with his soror Amalia 2” said the king, 
astonished. 

“Eh! your noble and charming sister, the Abbess of Quedlimberg, 
who deals in magic with all her heart, as every one knows.” 


‘‘Hold your tongue, Panurge!” repeated the king, in a voice of 
thunder, and striking the table with his snuff-box. 


Cuapter IV. 


Tere was a moment of silence, during which midnight slowly struck.* 
Usually, Voltaire had the art to rouse the conversation when a cloud 
passed over the brow of his dear Trojan, and to efface the impression 
which it produced on the rest of the guests. But this evening, Voltaire, 
sad and suffering, felt the weight of that Prussian spleen, which quickly 
took possession of the happy mortals called to the contemplation of 
Frederick in his glory. It was on that very morning that La Mettrie had 
repeated to him that fatal sentence of Frederick’s which, from a pretended 


* The opera of those days and end : s sake 
commenced supper at ten 2 ota ented carlin then: in cure.’ Froterts 
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friendship, brought on a real aversion between these two great men.* Ag 
it was, he said not a word. “ My faith,” thought he, “let him throw 
away the peel of La Mettrie when it seems to him ; let him be ill- 
tempered ; let him suffer so that supper ends. I have a cholic, and all 
his compliments do not prevent me from feeling it.” 

Frederick was thus obliged to recover his philosophical serenity for 
himself. 

“ Since we are upon the subject of Cagliostro,” said he, and the hour 
for ghost stories has just struck, “I am going to tell you one of my own, 
and you shall judge how much is to be believed of the science of sorcery. 
My story is very authentic. I had it from the person to whom the adven- 
ture happened last summer. The incident of this evening at the theatre 
brought it back to my memory, and perhaps this incident is connected 
with what you are about to hear.” 

“ Will the story be terrible ?”” asked La Mettrie. 

“ Perhaps,” replied the king. 

“In that case,” said he, “I will shut the door behind me ; I cannot 
bear an open door when ghosts and prodigies are being spoken of.” 

La Mettrie shut the door, and the king spoke thus : 

“ Cagliostro, you know, had the art of showing to credulous people, 
pictures, or rather, magic mirrors, upon the surface of which he caused 
absent persons to appear. He pretended to surprise them at the very 
moment, and thus to reveal the most secret actions and occupations of 
their lives. Jealous women went to learn of him the infidelities of their 
husbands or lovers; there were even lovers and husbands who received 
at his house strange revelations regarding the conduct of certain ladies ; 
and the magic mirror, it is said, has betrayed secret iniquities. Be that 
as it may, the Italian Opera singers met together one evening to offer 
him a handsome supper and good music, upon condition that he would 
show them something of his art. He accepted the exchange and ap- 
pointed a day with Porporino, Conciolini, les Demoiselles Astrua and 
Porporina, in which to show at his own house, Paradise, or Hell, at 
their pleasure. The family of Barberini was also of the party. Made- 
moiselle Jeanne Barberini asked to see the deceased Doge of Venice, and 
as M. Cagliostro is very clever in raising the dead, she saw him, was 
terribly frightened, and left in great alarm, the dark closet, where the 
sorcerer had put her ¢éte-d-téte with a ghost. I strongly suspect that La 
Barberini, who loves a joke, as Voltaire says, had pretended this terror 
that she might have a laugh against our Italian actors, who, by the way, 
are not brave, and who openly refused to be submitted to the same proof. 
Mademoiselle Porporina, with that quiet air you all know, told M. Cag- 
liostro that she would believe in his art if he would show her the person of 
whom she was thinking at that moment, and whom she had no need to 
name, since he was a sorcerer, and ought to be able to read her soul, as 
he would read a book. 

“¢What you require of me is very serious,’ replied Cagliostro, 
‘ still, I think, I can satisfy you, if you will swear to me, by all that is 
most solemn and terrible, that you will not address one word to the per- 


*“T still keep him because I have need of him. In twelve months I shall have 
nothing more for him to do, and then I shall get ridofhim, I sHaLL SQUEEZE 
THE ORANGE AND AFTERWARDS I SHALL THROW AWAY THE PEEL.” It is well 
known that this sentence was a deadly wound to the pride of Voltaire. 
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son whom I shall show you; that you will not make the least movement, 
the least action, the least noise during the time that the apparition lasts.’ 

“ Porporina took the oath, and entered the dark closet with great 
resolution. It is not necessary to remind you, gentlemen, that this 
young person has one of the firmest and most upright minds to be met 
with; she is highly cultivated, reasons well on all things, and I have 
cause to believe is inaccessible to any false or narrow ideas. She 
remained then sufficiently long in the apparition-chamber to surprise 
and render her companions uneasy. Every thing went on in the most 
complete silence. When she came out, she was very pale, and tears, they 
say, were flowing from her eyes. But she said immediately to her com- 


ons : 

0.4 My friends, if M. Cagliostro be a sorcerer, he is a lying sorcerer ; 
believe nothing he shows you.’ be 

“ She would not explain herself further. But Conciolini having related 
to me, some days after, at one of my concerts, the events of this marvel- 
lous evening, I undertook to question La Porporina, which I did not fail 
to do the first time she came to sing at Sans-Souci. I had some trouble 
to make her speak. This is what she, at last, related :— 

“<« Beyond doubt, M. Cagliostro possesses extraordinary means for pro- 
ducing apparitions so like the reality, that it is impossible for the calmest 
minds to remain unmoved by them. Still, he is not a sorcerer, and his 

retended reading of my thoughts was founded upon a knowledge which 

e must have had of some particulars of my life: but it is an incomplete 
knowledge, and I would not advise you, sire (“ It is Porporina a is 
speaking,” observed the king), to take him for your minister of police, for 
he makes grave errors. Thus when I asked him to show me the absent 
person whom I desired to see, 1 thought of Maitre Porpora, my music- 
master, who is now at Vienna; and, instead of him, I saw in the magic 
chamber, a very dear friend whom I lost this year.’ ” 

“ Peste!” said D’Argens, “that savours much more of a sorcerer 
than to make a living person appear !” 

“« Patience, gentlemen: Cagliostro, ill-informed, never suspected that 
the person whom he had shown was dead ; for, when the phantom had 
disappeared, he asked Mademoiselle Porporina, if she were satisfied with 
what she had just learned ? 

“* «First of all, monsieur,’ she replied’; ‘ I desire to understand it; will 
you explain it to me ?’ 

“* That is beyond my power,’ he replied, ‘let it suffice you to know, 
that your friend is tranquil, and that he is usefully occupied.’ 

“‘ Upon which the signora returned : 

_ “* Alas, monsieur, you have caused me great pain without knowing 
it: you have shown me a person whom I never thought to see again, and 
you give him back to me as living, when I closed his eyes but six months 


* This, gentlemen,” continued Frederick, “ is how sorcerers are de- 
ceived in wishing to deceive others, and how their plots are unhinged by 
a spring which escapes their secret police. They penetrate up to a cer- 
tain point into the mysteries of families, and those of secret affections. 
As all histories in this world resemble each other, more or less, and as in 
general people incline to the marvellous, forbearing to look closely into 
it, they guess rightly twenty times out of thirty; but ten times out of 
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thirty they fail, yet little attention is paid to these failures, while a great 
stir is made about the trials which have proved successful. It is exactly 
the same as with the horoscopes, where they will predict you a series of 
common events which must necessarily happen to every one, such as 
voyages, illnesses, the loss of a friend or a relative, an inheritance, a meet- 
ing, an interesting letter, and other common occurrences of human life. 
Nevertheless, remark to what catastrophes and domestic sufferings the 
false revelations of Cagliostro expose weak and impassioned minds! 
Let a husband trust to them, and he may kill an innocent wife ; a mother 
may go mad with grief, from believing she sees her absent son on his 
death-bed, with a thousand other disasters which the pretended science of 
magical divination may occasion! All this is infamous; and now confess 
that I was right to drive away from my states this Cagliostro, who guesses 
so well, and who gives such good news of people dead and buried.” 

“ All this is very fine,” said La Mettrie, “ but it does not explain how 
La Porporina de Votre Majesté saw this dead man standing before her. 
For after all, if she be gifted with strength and reason, as your majesty 
affirms, that makes against the argument of your majesty. The sorcerer 
was deceived, it is true, in drawing from his magazine a dead man for 
a living one, who was asked of him; but it is only the more certain that 
he disposes both of the dead and the living ; and in that, he is wiser than 
your majesty, who, be it said without offence to your majesty, has caused 
many men to be killed in war, but has never brought one to life.” 

‘“* Thus we believe in the devil, my dear sudject,” said the king, laugh- 
ing at the comic looks which La Mettrie bestowed upon Quintus I[cilius 
every time he emphatically pronounced the title of majesty. 

“ Why should we not believe in this poor gossip Satan, who is so 
calumniated and who is so clever ?” replied La Mettrie. 

*‘ To the fire with the Manichean !” said Voltaire, drawing a candle 
towards the wig of the young doctor. 

« At length, sublime Fritz,” continued this last, “ I have fixed you with 
an embarrassing argument; either the charming Porporina is foolish and 
weak, and she has seen her dead friend, or she is a philosopher, and has 
seen nothing at all. Still she confesses she was frightened. 

“She was not frightened,” said the king, “but she was grieved, 
as one is grieved at the sight of a portrait which minutely recalls a be- 
loved person whom we but too well know we shall never see again. But 
if I must tell you all, I am inclined to think that she was somewhat 
terrified, and that her moral strength did not issue from this trial as 
sound as it went into it. Since this time she has been subject to attacks 
of deep melancholy, which are ever a proof of weakness and disorder in 
our faculties. 1 am sure her mind is impressed with what she saw, rag 
she denies it. She cannot play with falsehood with impunity. e 
kind of attack she has had this evening, is, in my opinion, the result of 
all this; and I feel sure that she cherishes some inward terror at the 
magical power attributed to M. de Saint-Germain. They tell me that 
since she returned home, she has done nothing but weep.” j 

“ Ah! you must forgive me for not believing that, chér majesté,” said 
La Mettrie. You have been to see her, therefore she no longer 
weeps.” by 

“Are you very curious, Panurge, to know the object of my visit ? 


And you, also, D’Argens, who say nothing, and who look as though you 
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were not thinking of any thing? And you also, perhaps, cher Vol- 
taire, who say nothing either, but who certainly do not think the less.” 

“ How can one help being curious as to all rederick the Great thinks 
proper to do ?” replied Voltaire, who made an effort at politeness, as he 
saw the king inclined to talk ; “it may be that certain men have no right 
to hide any thing, when the least of their words is a precept, and the 
least of their actions an example.” 

«« My dear friend, you will make me vain. Who would not be vain, 
praised by Voltaire? But that does not prevent you from having amused 
yourself at my expense during the quarter of an hour T was absent ; and 
yet, during that quarter of an hour, you cannot suppose I had time to go 
so far as the Opera, where La Porporina lives, to recite her a long 
madrigal, and return on foot, for I was on foot.” 

“ Bah! sire, the Opera is close at hand,” said Voltaire, “and you do 
not take more time than that to gain a battle.” 

“You are mistaken, it takes much longer,” said the king, coldly ; 
“ask Quintus Icilius. As for the marquis, who knows the virtue of 
actresses so well, he will tell you that it takes more than a quarter of an 
hour to conquer them.” 

“ Ah! ah! sire, that depends on circumstances.” 

“Yes, that depends on circumstances ; but I hope, for your sake, that 
Mademoiselle Cochois gave you a little more trouble. However, gentle- 
men, I have not seen Mademoiselle Porporina to-night ; 1 went to speak 
with her servant only, and to hear how she was.” 

‘* You, sire ?” cried La Mettrie. 

“T wished to carry her in person a smelling-bottle, from which 
suddenly recollected that I had derived great benefit when I was subject 
to spasms in the stomach, which sometimes deprived me of all conscious- 
ness. Well, you say nothing! You are all amazed! You wish to 
praise my royal and paternal goodness, and you dare not speak, because, 
at the bottom of your hearts, you think me perfectly ridiculous.” 

“ By my faith, sire, if, like a simple mortal, you are enamoured, I 
have nothing to say against it,” said La Mettrie, “and I see no-cause 
for praise or raillery.” 

“ Well, my good Panurge, since I must speak out openly, I am not 
at all enamoured. Iam a simple mortal it is true; but I have not the 
honour to be the King of France, and the gallant customs which befit a 
great monarch like Louis XV., would but ill suit a plain Marquis of 
Brandebourg like myself. I have other cards to play to keep my poor 
shop going, and I have no time to sleep in the bowers of Cytherea.” 

“In that ease, I do not at all understand your solicitude for this little 
opera-singer,” said La Mettrie; “and, unless it be caused by some 
musical rage, I give up guessing the matter.” 

“This being the case, know, my friend, that I am not the lover, nor 
enamoured of La Porporina, but that I am greatly attached to her, be- 
cause, under circumstances too long to repeat now, she saved my life 
without knowing who I was. The adventure is singular ; I will relate it 
to you at some other time. It is too late this evening, and M. de Voltaire 
is already asleep. Let it suffice you to know that if I am here, and not 
in the infernal regions, where devotion would have sent me, I owe it to 
this girl. You understand now why, knowing her dangerously indis- 


posed, I should go and see that she was still alive, and carry her a 
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smelling-bottle, without, therefore, desiring to pass in your eyes for a 
Richelieu or a Lauzun. Go, gentlemen, | wich you a good evening. 
It is eighteen hours since I had my boots off, and I must put them on 
again in six. I pray God to have you in his safe and holy keeping, as 
we say at the end of a letter.” 


* * * * * 


As midnight sounded from the great clock of the palace, the young 
and worldly abbess of Quedlimberg had just placed herself in her rose- 
satin bed, when her first femme de chambre, as she was placing her 
slippers on the ermine carpet, trembled and uttered a cry. Some one 
was knocking at the bedchamber door of the princess. 

“Well, are you mad?” said the beautiful Amelia, opening her cur- 
we “what is the matter with you, that you start and scream like 
that ?” 

* Did not your royal highness hear some one knock ?” 

‘*Some one knocked ? Go then and see who it was.” 

“Ah! madam, what living person dare knock at your highness’s door 
when it is known that you are in bed ?” 

** No living person would dare, say you ? In that case it must be some 
dead person. Go and open the door in the meantime. Ah! the knock 
is repeated ; go, then, you make me impatient.” 

The femme de chambre, more dead than alive, dragged herself towards 
the door, and asked, “ Who is there?” 

“It is I, Madame de Kleist,” replied a well-knownévoice, “if the 
een be not yet asleep, tell her that I have something important to say 
to her.” 

“Quick! quick! let her in,” cried the princess, “and leave us 
together.” 

As soon as the abbess and her favourite were alone, the last mentioned 
seated herself upon the foot of her mistress’s bed, and thus spoke : 

“Your royal highness was not deceived. The king is madly in love 
with La Porporina, but he is not yet her lover, which certainly gives the 

irl, for the time being, unbounded influence over his mind.” 

And how have you learned all this in an hour ?” 

“‘ Because, as | was undressing for bed, I induced my femme de chambre 
to gossip, who told me that she had a sister in the service of this Porpo- 
rina, Upon that I questioned her, gradually drew from her all she knew, 
till passing insensibly from one thing to another, I learned that my 
maid had just left her sister, and that at the same moment the king was 
quitting the house of La Porporina.” 

“ Are you quite sure of this ?” 

“My fille de chambre had just seen the king as I see you. He had 
spoken to her, mistaking her for her sister, who was engaged somewhere 
else, attending her sick mistress, or pretending to be so, The king in- 
quired after the health of La Porporina with extreme solicitude, and 
stamped with an air of vexation when he heard that she had never ceased 
weeping ; he did not ask to see her for fear of disturbing her, he said ; 
he left a very precious smelling-bottle for her, and at last retired, desiring 
her maid to be sure and tell the invalid, on the morrow, that he had come 
to see her at eleven o’clock in the evening.” 
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«‘ Here is an adventure, I hope !” cried the princess, “ but I dare hardly 
believe my ears. Does your maid know the king’s features well ?” 

‘‘ Who does not know the face of a king for ever in the saddle ? besides, 
a page had been sent in advance five minutes before, to see that no one 
was with the lady. In the meantime the king, cloaked and muffled 
up, waited below in the street, in grand incognito, according to custom.” 

“ Thus, there is mystery, solicitude, and, above all, respect ; this is love, 
or I know nothing of it, De Kleist. And you have come, spite of the 
cold and the night, to tell me this at once. Ah! my poor child, how 
good you are !” 

“ Say, also, spite of the ghosts. Do you know that there has been a new 
panic in the chateau for the last few nights, and that my chasseur trembled 
like a great fool, as he crossed the corridor in attendance upon me.” 

«“ What is it? the white woman again?” 

“Yes, the sweeper.” 


“ This time it is not our trick, my poor De Kleist ! Our phantoms are ° 


far enough away, would that it would please Heaven for these ghosts to 
return |” 

“T thought at first it was the king who was amusing himself with 
playing the ghost, since he has motives at present for driving away 
curious servants from his passage. But what astonishes me is, that the 
spectre does not pass near his apartments, nor upon the route which he 
must take to La Porporina. It is around your highness that the spirit 
wanders, and I confess, that now I have no hand in it, I am somewhat 
afraid.” 


“ What is that you say, child? How can you believe in spectres, you 
who know them so well ?” 

“ And this is precisely the rwb / for they say that it makes them angry 
to be imitated, and that they haunt you by way of punishment.” 

“In that case they have been in no haste to punish us, as for more 
than a year they have left usin peace. Do not think of these follies. We 
know well the degree of faith that should be attached to these troubled 
souls. It is certainly some page, or some petty officer who comes at night 
to beg the prayers of one of the prettiest of my femmes de chambre. 
Thus the oldest, from whom nobody asks any thing, is terribly afraid of 
him. She was on the very point of refusing to open the door to you. 
But why do we waste our time in talking of this? De Kleist, we hold 
the king’s secret, we must profit by it. How shall we set about it ?” 

“We must win over this Porporina, and we must hasten to do so before 


the king’s favour shall have rendered her vain and distrustful.” 


“ Beyond doubt, we must spare neither presents, promises, nor cajo- 


nce You — go to her to-morrow, you shall ask her from me... . 
or some music, the autographs of Porpora, she must have many unpub- 
lished things of the Italian masters. ou shall promise her qn mn to 
some manuscripts of Sebastian Bach: I have several. We will begin by 
exchanging; and then I will ask her to come and teach me the movements, 
and once I have her with me, I will undertake to win her over.” 
‘“T will go to-morrow morning, madame.” 
“* Good night, De Kleist. Stay, come and kiss me. You are my | 


friend ; go to bed, and if you meet the sweeper in the ies, loo 
well for spurs beneath her petticoats.” x trpteedt rer 3 
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CuaptTer V. 


On the morrow, La Porporina, as she woke unrefreshed from a painful 
sleep, found upon her bed two things which the femme de chambre had 
just placed there : first, a crystal smelling-bottle with a gold top, u 
which was engraved an F, surmounted by a royal coronet ; and saietie. 
a sealed roll. Upon questioning the servant, she related how that the 
king had come in person, on the evening before, to bring this smelling- 
bottle ; and, as she learned the circumstances attending a visit so re- 
spectful and delicate, La Porporina was touched. Strange man! thought 
she, how can such goodness in private life be reconciled with so much 
harshness and despotism in his public career? She fell into a reverie, 
and, by degrees, forgetting the king, and thinking only of herself, she 
confusedly retraced the events of the preceding evening, and began to 
weep anew. 

“Oh dear, mademoiselle !” said the maid, who was a good talkative 
erature, ‘you are not going to sob again as you did last night when 

ra were asleep. It is enough to break one’s heart ; and the king, who 

ligened to you through the door, shook his head two or three times like 
aman in trouble. And yet, mademoiselle, your lot will make many 
envious. The king does not make love to every one: indeed, they say 
henever cared for any one, but it is very clear he is in love with you.” 

‘In love with me! What are you saying, foolish girl ?” cried La 
Poporina, trembling ; “never repeat any thing so absurd and unbe- 
coning. The king in love with me, grand Dieu !” 

‘Well mademoiselle, what if he were ?” 

‘ Heaven preserve me! but it is not so, and never will be. What is 
thé roll, Catherine ?” 

“ A servant brought it early this morning.” 

“ Whose servant ?” 

“ A hired servant, who, at first, would not tell me from whom he came ; 
ut who, in the end, avowed that he had been employed by the people 
f a certain Count Saint-Germain, arrived here but yesterday.” 

“ And why did you question this man ?” 

“ That I might know who he was, mademoiselle.” 

“A good plain reason, certainly. You may leave me, Catherine.” 

As soon as La Porporina was alone, she opened the roll, and found in 
it a parchment covered with strange and illegible characters. She had 
heard the Count de Saint-Germain much spoken of, but she did not know 

him. She turned the manuscript round and round, but being unable to 
make any thing of it, and knowing no reason why this person, with 
whom she had never had any acquaintance, should send her an eni 
to guess, she concluded, like man others, that he was mad. Still, as 
she further examined the parcel, she read upon a small detached leaf,— 
“The Princess Amelia of Prussia is much interested in the science of 
magic, and in the casting of horoscopes. Give her this parchment, and 
you may rest assured of her protection and favour.” 

These lines bore no signature. The writing was unknown to her, and 
the roll had no address. She was surprised, that to obtain access to the 
Princess Amelia, the Count de Saint-Germain should address himself to 
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224 THE COUNTESS DE RUDOLSTADT. 

her, who had never approached her ; and thinking that the servant must 
have made some mistake in bringing her the parcel, she proposed to roll 
it up again and send it back. But as she took up the piece of coarse 
white paper which had enveloped the whole, she observed that on the 
inner page there was some printed music. A sudden thought flashed 
through her mind. To look on the corner of the leaf for an agreed 
sign, to recognise it as having been strongly traced in pencil by herself, 
eighteen months before, to discern herself that the sheet of music belonged 
to the entire piece which she had given as a token of recognition ; all 
this was but the affair of a moment; and the tenderness awakened by this 
remembrance from an absent and unfortunate friend, made her forget her 
own sorrows. It remained to discover what she was to do with the 
hieroglyphics, and with what design she was charged to deliver it to 
the Princess of Prussia. Was it indeed to assure her the favour and 
protection of this lady ? If so Porporina neither cared for it, nor 
needed it. Was it to establish between the princess and the prisoner 
a correspondence useful and solacing to this last? The young girl hesi- 
tated ; she remembered the proverb: “ Where there is doubt, abstain.” 
Then she thought that this proverb had two aspects, the one favouring 
selfish prudence, the other courageous devotion. She rose, saying: 

“Where there is doubt, act, when no one but yourself can be com- 
promised, and when you may hope to be useful to your friend, or a 
fellow-being.” 

She had scarcely completed her toilette, which she was slow in accom- 
plishing, weakened as she was by the attack of the preceding evening, and 
was tying up her beautiful black hair, thinking of the means of insuring 
a quick and safe delivery of the parchment, when a tall valet, covered 
with lace, came to inquire if she were alone, and if she could receive a 
lady who did not wish to give her name, but who desired to speak with 
her. ‘The young singer had often anathematised this subjection to the 
great to which the artists of those times were exposed ; she was therefore 
tempted to send away the importunate lady by replying that the gen- 
tlemen of the Opera were with her; but she thought if this should be a 
means of alarming the prudery of some ladies, it would most certainly 
prove a powerful attraction to others. She therefore resigned herself to 
this visit, and Madame de Kleist was quickly by her side. 

This noble and accomplished lacy had resolved to fascinate the singer, 
and to make her forget all the distances of rank ; but she was embarrassed, 
because, on the one side, she had been told that this young girl was very 
proud, and on the other, being very curious for reasons of her own, 
Madame de Kleist would willingly have induced her to talk, that she 
might penetrate into the depths of her thoughts. 

‘Though good and inoffensive, this beautiful lady had upon her face at 
that moment, a forced and unnatural expression, which did not escape La 
Porporina. Curiosity is so akin to perfidy, that it makes the most beau- 
tiful countenance repulsive. 

La Porporina knew Madame de Kleist well by sight, and her first im- 
pulse, as she saw in her house a person who appeared every evening at 
the Opera in the Princess Amelia’s box, was to ask, under cover of necro- 
mancy, of which she knew she was very fond, for an interview with her 
mistress. But not daring to trust to one who had the reputation of being 
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somewhat singular, and was said to be not a little intriguing, she resolved 
to see what the baroness would do ; and, acting on the defensive, examined 
her with that tranquil penetration, so superior to the attacks of restless 
curiosity. 

At last the ice was broken, and the lady having presented the musical 
supplication of the princess, the singer hiding in some degree the satis- 
faction this happy concurrence of events occasioned her, ran to fetch 
several unpublished scores. Then, with a sudden inspiration, “ Ah! 
madame,” she cried, “I shall rejoice to lay all my little treasures at the 
feet of her highness, and I shall indeed be happy if she will accord me the 
favour of receiving them from my own hands.” 

** Do you, indeed, my lovely child, desire to speak with her royal high- 
ness ?”’ said Madame de Kleist. 

“ Yes, madame,” replied La Porporina; “I would throw myself at her 
feet, and ask her a favour, which I am sure she would not refuse me; for 
she is, they say, a great musician, and she should protect artists. The 
say, also, that she is as good as she is beautiful. I hope, therefore, that 
if she will deign to hear me, she will assist me in obtaining from his 
majesty the recall of my master, the illustrious Porpora, who, having 
been called to Berlin, with the consent of the king, was driven back and 
banished, as he set foot on the frontier, under pretence of some error in 
the form of his passport ; since which time, spite of the promises and 
assurances of his majesty, I have not been able to obtain a conclusion to 
this interminable affair. I dare not further importune the king with a 
request which can but slightly interest him, and which he always forgets, 
Iam sure ; but if the princess will deign to say a word to the officials 
charged to expedite these formalities, I shall at last have the happiness of 
being reunited to my adopted father, the only protector I have in the 
world.” 

“What you tell me greatly surprises me,” cried Madame de Kleist. 
‘What! the beautiful Porporina, whose influence I thought all-powerful 
upon the mind of the king, is obliged to have recourse to the protection 
of another to obtain a favour which appears so simple! Allow me to 
suppose, in that case, that his majesty fears, in your adopted father, as 
you call him, too severe a guardian, or too powerful an influence against 
himself.” 

“T try in vain, madame, to understand what you do me the honour 
to say to me,” replied La Porporina, with a gravity which disconcerted 
Madame de Kleist. 

“It would appear, then, that I am deceived as to the extreme interest 
and unbounded admiration which the king professes for the greatest 
singer in the world.” 

It does not become the dignity of Madame de Kleist,” returned La 
Porporina, “to amuse herself at the expense of a poor, inoffensive, and 
unpretending artist.” 

“IT amuse myself at your expense! Who would dream of such a 
thing with an angel like you? You are ignorant of your merits, ma- 
demoiselle, and your frankness fills me with surprise and admiration. I 
am sure you will make a conquest of the princess ; she is a person of 
quick impulses. She only needs to see you near, to be as charmed with 
your person as she is already with your talents.” 
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‘¢T have heard, on the contrary, madame, that her royal highness has 
always been very bitter against me; that my poor face had the misfor- 
tune to displease her, and that she openly expressed her disapprobation 
of my mode of singing.” 

« Who can have told you all these stories ?”’ 

“Tt is the king, then, who is false!” replied the young girl, somewhat 
maliciously. 

“ It was a snare—a trial of your modesty and amiability,” returned 
Madame de Kleist ; “ but as I desire greatly to prove to you that, simple 
mortal as J am, I have not the right to tell stories like a very mischievous 
king, I will take you back with me at once in my carriage, and present 
you and your music to the princess.” 

‘¢ And you think, madame, that she will receive me well ?” 

“¢ Will you trust yourself to me?” 

“ But if you should be mistaken, madame, upon whom would the 
humiliation fall ?” 

“Upon me only; I will give you leave to proclaim everywhere that I 
boasted of the princess's friendship, and that she entertains for me neither 
esteem nor regard.” 

“T will follow you, madame,” said La Porporina, ringing for her muff 
and cloak. ‘ My toilette is very plain, but you will take me as I am.” 

“ You are charming as you are, and you will find our dear princess in a 
still more simple negligé. Come !” 

La Porporina put the mysterious roll into her pocket, filled Madame 
de Kleist’s carriage with music, and resolutely followed, saying to her- 
self, “ Fora man who has exposed his life for me, I may well expose my- 
self to dance attendance for nothing upon this little princess.” 

Introduced into a dressing-room, she remained there alone for five 
minutes, during which the abbess and her confidante exchanged these few 
words in a neighbouring apartment. | 

‘** Madame, I have brought her to you: she is here.” 

* Already ? oh! admirable ambassadress! How did she receive you ? 
what kind of person is she ?” 

“Reserved,: prudent, or silly, profoundly dissimulative, or marvel- 
lously stupid.” 

“Oh! we shall see!” cried the princess, whose eyes sparkled with the 
fire of a mind well practised in the exercise of penetration and suspicion ; 
“let her come in.” 

During this short attendance in the dressing-room, La Porporina dis- 
covered with surprise the strangest collection that had ever decorated the 
sanctuary of a beautiful princess ; globes, compasses, astrolabes, astrolo- 
gical charts, bottles filled with nameless mixtures, death’s heads ; in short, 
all the materials of sorcery. “My friend is not deceived,” she thought, 
and the public is well informed as to the secrets of the king's sister. She 
does not even appear to make a mystery of them, since she allows me to 
see these strange objects. Courage, courage !” 

The abbess of Quedlimberg was at that time about eight and twenty 
or thirty years of age. She had been extremely pretty; she was so still 
by lamplight, and ata distance, but seen near, in broad daylight, La Por- 
porina was surprised to find the bloom of her complexion faded and 
dimmed. Her blue eyes, which had been the most beautiful in the 
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world, now surrounded by a circle of red, like those of a person who has 
just been weeping, displayed a sickly brilliancy and clearness, which in- 
spired any thing but confidence. She had been adored by her family and 
the whole court, and for a long time she was the most affable, the most 
joyous, the most courteous and kindly daughter of a king, whose portrait 
had ever been traced in the romances of great personages, in which the 
ancient patrician literature delighted. But for some years her character 
had undergone as great a change as her beauty. She was subject to 
attacks of temper, and even of violence, which gave her a resemblance 
to Frederick in his worst moods. Without seeking to take him as her 
model, and even while secretly criticising him, she was invincibly tempted 
to adopt the faults she blamed in her brother, and to become an imperious 
and absolute mistress, sceptical, biting, learned, narrow-minded, and dis- 
dainful. And yet amidst this grievous deterioration, which gained upon 
her every day more fatally, her native goodness was still manifest, an 
upright mind, a courageous spirit, an impassioned heart. What then 
was passing in the soul of this unhappy princess? <A terrible grief 

devoured her, which she was obliged to stifle in her bosom, wearing a 

stoical and joyous air in the presence of a curious, ill-natured, or insensible 

throng. Thus, by means of perpetual restraint and disguise, she succeeded 

in developing within her two distinct beings ; one which she dared searcely 

reveal to any, the other which she displayed with a species of hatred and 

despair. It was remarked that she had grown more lively and brilliant 

in conversation ; but this foreed and restless gaiety was painful to see, and 

it is impossible to describe the freezing and almost terrifying effect it 

produced. By turns sensitive to weakness, and hard to cruelty, she 

astonished others no less than she astonished herself. Torrents of tears 

would extinguish the fire of her passion, and then, suddenly, a ferocious 

irony, an impious disdain, would rouse her from those salutary depressions 

which her position did not permit her to encourage or exhibit. 

The first thing which struck La Porporina as she approached her, was 
this species of duality in her being. ‘The princess had two aspects, two 
faces ; the one caressing, the other threatening ; two voices, the one 
sweet and harmonious, which seemed to have been given her by Heaven 
to sing like an angel; the other rough and hoarse, as though it issued 
from a burning chest, animated by the breath of a demon. Our heroine, 
filled with surprise at the sight of so singular a being, divided between 
fear and sympathy, asked herself if she were about to be taken captive by 
a good or a bad genius. 

On her side, the princess found La Porporina much more formidable 
than she had expected. She had hoped that, apart from her professional 
costumes, and from:that paint which helps to make women extremely 
ugly, whatever may be said to the contrary, she would justify what 
Madame de Kleist had told her, by way of encouragement, that she was 
rather plain than beautiful. But her clear olive complexion, so smooth 
and pure, her black eyes, so powerful yet so gentle, her mouth, so fresh, 
her form, so pliant, her natural and easy movements, the tout ensemble of 
a creature, honest, good, and full of tranquillity, or at least of that inward 
strength which true wisdom and probity give, imposed upon the restless 
Amelia a sort of respect and even shame as though she foresaw in her a 
being whose integrity was above allattack. The efforts she made to con- 
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ceal her uneasiness were remarked by the young girl, who was astonis 

as may well be believed, to see so noble a princess intimidated before her. 
She began then, as a means of reviving a conversation which kept drop- 
ping every moment, to open one of her scores, into which she had slipped 
the cabalistic letter, and she arranged it in such a manner that this coarse 
paper and its large characters might attract the observation of the prin- 
cess. As soon as the desired effect was produced, she pretended to be 
about to withdraw the sheet, as if she were surprised to find it there; but 
the abbess quickly took possession of it, exclaiming : 

“ What is this, mademoiselle ? In the name of Heaven, where does it 
come from ?” 

“If I must confess it to your highness,” said La Porporina, with a sig- 
nificant air, “ it is an astrological operation which I proposed to present to 
you, when it should please you to question me on a subject to which I am 
not altogether a stranger.” 

The princess fixed her eager eyes upon the singer, then carried them 
again to the magical characters, ran to a recess in a window, and, having 
examined the paper for a moment, uttered a loud ery, and feli like one 
suffocated into the arms of Madame de Kleist, who had flown towards her 
on perceiving her agitation. 

“Go,” mademoiselle, said the favourite, hurriedly, to La Porporina ; 
‘‘ pass into this closet, and say nothing ; do not call any one, not any one, 
do you hear?” 

‘No, no; do not let her go,” said the princess, in a stifled voice; “let 
her come here—here, close to me. Ah, my child!” she cried, as soon as 
the young girl was by her side, “‘ what a service you have rendered me!” 

And seizing La Porporina in her thin white arms, with a convulsive 
strength, the princess pressed her to her heart, and covered her eheeks 
with such quick, sharp kisses, that the poor child felt her face bruised, 
while she herself was filled with consternation. 

“ Decidedly this country makes people mad,” thought she; “I have 
feared several times that I should go mad myself, and I see that great 
persons are worse even than Iam. There is insanity in the air.” 

The princess at length detached her arms from the neck of Porporina, 
to throw them around that of Madame de Kleist, crying, and weeping, 
and repeating ina singular voice, “ Saved! saved! he is saved, my good 
friends! Trenk has escaped from the fortress of Glatz ; he is at liberty, 
he flies at this moment from our enemies !” 

And the poor princess fell into a fit of convulsive laughter, broken by 
sobs, painful to see and hear. 

“Ah, madame! for the love of Heaven, moderate your joy,” said 
Madame de Kleist ; “take care you are not overheard.” ~ 

And picking up the pretended cabalistic formula, which was nothing less 
than acipher letter from the Baron de Trenk, she assisted the princess to 


read it, who interrupted the perusal a thousand times, by bursts of feverish 
and almost frantic joy. 





THE BIRTH-DAY, THE BRIDAL, AND TIE BIER. 
A TALE OF SWISS LIFE. 
By Tuomas Roscoe, Ese. 


Cuapter III. 


Life in the Mountains—Patriarchal Characters—The Father of our Hero—How 
employed—Rural Descriptions—A Swiss Master and his Man—A hare-brained 
Exploit—The Lady of the Vale—A matrimonial Dialogue—Fears and Presen- 
timents—An edifying Example—Taken Advantage of by our Lovers—How they 
prospered—Singular Discovery— How made— An Arrival. 


THE scene of our eventful little drama, yet only of a day, changes for 
a brief season, not as regards its locality, but its personages, who having 
never before figured upon the historic stage, little dreaming of such dis- 
tinction, we have the greater pleasure of introducing to our readers. ‘The 
conversation of lovers, having been immemorially voted tedious to all but 
themselves, we shall leave them to plead their cause with the elders, as 
best they can, while we inquire how our little hero’s sire, M. Werner, or 
Herr Vogt, as he was popularly designated—the mill-owner, farmer, 
bailli and magisterial umpire of his own lilliputian domain—was engaged 
on the important morning of his only boy’s birth-day. 

After completing the arrangements for the approaching féte upon a 
paternal scale of rural magnificence, quite out of proportion to the dimen- 
sions of its juvenile object, he had repaired with his men of all arms, 
headed by his wald-man (Hirt, the forester), to superintend and work, 
too, in the construction of a new barn. The wealth of the Swiss agricultu- 
rists round Yverdun, in the Chamouni vales, as in the Unterwaldens, consists 
in their comprising all the requisites of a farm within their own establish- 
ment; they have no half yearly bills ; as in war so in peace, they learn to 
turn their hand to any thing. With a purely patriotic and practical 
education they form with equal facility good soldiers, and good citizens ; 
in manufactures, mechanics, in productive labour of every kind for in- 
ternal use, and external profit, their natural aptness and expertness are 
exceeded by few people. 

The very appearance of their houses, from the landeman’s to the small- 
est Swiss cottager’s, is indicative of industry and independence. The 
middle class of tenements are in general from sixty to one hundred feet, 
and though low, have a prodigiously lofty shingle roof loaded with stones 
to prevent its being blown away, and projects in piazza shape over an ex- 
terior gallery up a flight of stairs. This is properly the ground, or rather 
the second floor, for the lower one, ramparted as it is with fire-wood, and 
often buried in snow, becomes in winter a sort of cellar, where provisions 
are kept, and the cows are housed. A large door in the ceutre gives 
entrance to the various farming carriages and implements as well as to all 
the winter fodder, sothat stables, barns, and dwelling, however distinct, 
are al] under the same roof, with the apparatus of home manufactures, 
carried on in winter, and their respective produce—cheese and lace, butter 
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and watches. A family has access to all parts of this its domestic little 
world, without once stepping out of doors. 

Habit has not rendered the Swiss indifferent to the beauties of their 
mountains, over which they are fond of making excursions in summer, 
either on foot or in a light sort of carriage called a ‘‘ char-4-bane,” consist- 
ing of two flexible bars on four wheels, drawn by one horse. Two or 
three people sit upon these bars sideways, and a driver in front, while the 
seat is so low, that with a little practice you may alight and take your 
seat again without stopping the horse. ey 

Upon some declivities, and in the plains and valleys, within the region 
of springs, are rich meadows, which are mowed three times a year without 
manure or requiring to be ploughed up. Such land as is not within reach 
of water bears grain and artificial grasses, or if ona peg exposed to the 
sun, it is planted with vines, and the poorer sites are left in wood. 

The bailliwick, or district, round M. Werner’s residence had a very 
wooded aspect, owing to the number of walnut-trees of an immense size, 
and indeed, almost every village farm-house and gentleman’s residence is 
surrounded with them. You travel under their shade ; and woods of 
ancient and very picturesque forest trees are by no means rare. 

Such was the approach to the beautiful site occupied by M. Werner's 
pastoral and patriarchal dwelling ; while far above it rose a vast range of 
hills, combining some of the noblest features of Alpine scenery, and pre- 
senting “ landes” or levels at different elevations, like our Snowdon, on a 
smaller scale, so that on your ascent, and from the summit, you behold 
a succession of woods, waterfalls, and lakes, fed from inexhaustible moun- 
tain springs under every variety of form, colours, and shadowy aspects. 

These waters supplied the cheapest of all hands and mechanic power to 
the various mills which here and there diversified the savage character of the 
upland wilds and forests which surmounted his more sheltered farm. The 
steep path which wound to the height of nearly a thousand feet at length 
reached a sort of natural landing-place, as if scooped out of the perpendi- 
cular face of the mountain, and forming a level piece of ground of ten or 
twelve acres encompassed by stupendous rocks. ‘This beautiful green nook 
was watered by a stream cold as the snows whence it came, and forming 
the cascade below ; and under the shade of some spreading trees was dis- 
covered a cottage, a true Swiss cottage, as if growing out of the rock. 
Sheltered above, and concealed by huger masses, the roof, low, broad, and 
mossy, was covered with heavy wooden shingles, and shaded with magnifi- 
cent walnut trees, all which might have furnished studies to an artist.* 
The sole proprietor of this singularly secluded, but picturesque domain—a 
sort of natural Eden among the hills—so fresh and green, so shaded, quiet, 
and far above the earth, was M. Werner. This spot was selected for the 
celebration of dear Fritz’s birth-day, and not improbably the lovers had it 
in their eye for another celebration, when Father Augustine should arrive 
from the Hermitage. It was tenanted by Herr Vogt’s goatherd, for it 
was the genuine region of the goat and the chamois; while in places 
even here tracks of farm and garden were seen ; corn, vegetables, nutri- 
tive plants and roots, which, with milk and game, supported the dwellers 
around in patriarchal plenty. For though it appeared a perfect “ eyrie” 
from below, another and bolder ascent beyond this sweet ‘ green spot” 
of the mountain-desert led to a still more atrial residence, which rested 
only in some parts on piles driven into fissures of the rocks and on trees 


* L. Simond’s “ Switzerland.” 
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growing out of the fissures ; but the people think nothing, such is earl 
habit, of scrambling up and down these fourscore flight of stairs at 
seasons. The estate has no doubt remained in the family many centuries, 
for who would dream of questioning the title-deeds, making a levy, dis- 
training the nimble goats, or even venturing to bring them down from 
their strongholdjinto chancery. Nor would any one, probably, but an 
Irish landowner, be induced, as the safer investment, to offer tee al 
terms for the purchase. When foreign invaders happen to venture into 
Switzerland—a bold up-hill step not very probable, as some foolish per- 
sonages did in the fifth, the tenth, and the eighteenth centuries (beware the 
nineteenth) —this privileged family at a minute’s warning may easily make 
their asylum inaccessible. By just kicking away the steps they might 
have defied an Attila or a Roeubel from those lofty battlements. 

“ Do you not think, Herr Vogt, that we ought to have the rafters of 
fir ? they are well seasoned,” said the forester. 

“‘ They must not be too thick ; thinner will answer,” replied the bailli, 
“but this juniper is too weak. Have you driven the posts well and 
strong ?” 

“ Strong, sir! they will be found firmer than most Christians’ faith, 
at the last day. No shaking ¢hem, sir.” Hirt tries them with his ut- 
most strength. 

“* Well, I think so; but you must not make comparisons, Hirt. Take 
care, or you will have the pastor, or Father Augustine himself, on your 
shoulders.” 

“No harm; they are pretty broad. I will carry both, if you order 
me.” 

‘¢ We must each look to strengthen one another,” replied his master, 
“as these corner posts do: to do, as well as believe, in His command- 
ments ; that is the true faith.” 

‘Marry, and I suspect you are right there, master ; they are two things: 
or that scape-grace, Klaus Roddi, had not lost his wits along with his 
new hat this morning. He ought to go on his knees, early and late, 
that he did not leave his silly body behind him to-day, whichever way he 
blundered afterwards.” 

“ You are not very complimentary, Hirt.” 

‘“‘He pays himself worse,” was the tart reply ; “his hat went spinning 
over the precipice ; and what do you think he did, sir? What did the 
unbeliever do, what ?” 

‘“‘ Cannot say, I am sure ; what?” 

“ Just guess again, Herr Vogt, once for all.” 

“ Now then ;—followed it ?” 

“ Aye; I thought you would guess it ; but how could you? It shows 
you know the hare-brain. He went down by the ropes used for hauling 
stone and timber.” 

«‘T am astonished at nothing I hear,” was the reply ; for, besides being 
a man of some natural penetration, the bailli had seen a little of the 
world, and was then a hale man, sound in mind as in wind and limb, 
though already past life's meridian. 

“ After all said, Hirt, a son of the rock must be bold and hardy ; we 
build our houses on the snow-cloud, below the avalanche, or ’mid the 
undercliff. What must we fear? Yet foolhardiness is a fault ; for sup- 
pose the rope to give way.” 

“ He wanted to know what was doing and brewing in that great 
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witch’s cauldron we hear boiling and booming to the top from below. 
Some call it the Devil's Dyke; perhaps, it is both.” And Hirt scratched 
his head approvingly, at this profound cacodimoniacal conjecture. 

“ [ should be sorry he paid the penalty of his temerity ; he has his 
good points, poor fellow.” . 

“‘ Have no fears, Herr; ill weeds, you know—and if that’s a charm, 
he was born with it. It may stand his friend, but now, God forgive 
me!” he ran on, “ I am losing time, and my story too, with the jacka- 
napes. Where was 1? Oh, I was going to say, it was not the hat, but 
the red riband on it, given to him by Cicely, which drew him down the 

ulf.” 
. ‘‘ Blockhead! that is another affair. If love is in the case, he is mad, 
and I have nothing to say. Love likes to play with peril, if it crosses it, 
as with a toy. We may safely leave him to pick his hat out of the in- 
gredients of the witch-pots.” 

“ So think I, too. He will not come to harm.” 

“ And now,” rejoined Werner, “ to the fir-wood to cut more spars.” 

“ I am there already; or seem so. "Tis all one mighty forest ; all are 
cutters. So farewell for a time, master.” 

‘¢ Farewell, and use despatch. A knowing booby.” 

Meantime, Werner's wife, evidently having something of more than usual 
importance to communicate, had been surveying the master and his work- 
man, who, like a good auctioneer, was always long on the point of “ going,” 
with very considerable impatience. Tidings of something at once strange 
and delightful, puzzling, yet anxious, were visible in every feature. She 
was a comely fine-looking woman, about five-and-thirty, rather inclining to 
embonpoint, extremely lively, affable, and good-natured. Moreover, the 
true picture of a good, free-handed, and generous Swiss housewife of the 
middle or better orders. Looking more than usually glowing (we mean 
not very red) and excited ; her husband looked up in her face silently, but 
inquiringly, in his own quiet philosophic manner, as if aware she would 
soon find tongue enough for them both. 

“What, M. W., working on Fritz’s birth-day ; but I suppose all is pre- 
pared. What are you going to do next ? If the little gala is ready, you 
can do what you please.” 

‘“‘T am now preparing new rails to replace the old broken ones along- 
side the cliff.” 

*‘ But where is our boy, is he not here ?” 

“ Nor has been; I thought he was with you.” 

** And were the old rails taken down ?” 

“Yes! they were too low, and not secure. But where is Fritzli? I 
must kiss the boy, and show him what we have done to grace his natal 
day up there on the green level above the lake and Tannen-wald, among 
the fairy rings where haunt the butterflies, and May-flowers and the fresh 
mushrooms spring. There he'll be happy as a prince, and thither we'll 
all repair to celebrate his evening féte. Then what a glad surprise. Our 
hunters will soon be back with loads of game. They were up before the 
day ; and I am off to meet them, when I've embraced the child.” 

“* Perhaps he is not returned yet,” replied Madeleine; ‘soon after you 
left, he woke, and, as usual, I gave him leave to go and bring grandfather 
and all at the new cottage.” 

“ What, and by himself, wife ?” 
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“ No, Adele went with him, some way over the cliff, no doubt.” 

“ Right, it is all well, then. Adele, or you, or I; it’s all the same. 
She is all love and care for him—his playmate, tutress, every thing. Oh, 
what a noble heart ! We are blest, Madeleine, in our adopted daughter, 
even as with little Fritzli. Happy in both, and grateful, I trust, to Him 
who gave them. Soon we shall see the good father from the Iicrmitage, 
with his annual gift of fruits, honey, cakes, and flowers. Oh, happy 
Fritz!” 

“ Yet I feel anxious, do not you, dear Werner ?” 

“1? No; why should I? True, | had intended to have replaced the 
rails with stronger ones along the cliff side ere he went, and seen him 
across myself. But what! he’s light and nimble as the roebuck, as cool 
and bold as any chamois; yet not fool-hardy; and the path is good 
enough. Adele, too, with him! Yes.” 

“ Yet, oftentimes, he is too venturous.” 

“ Ah, Madeleine, it’s plain you were not born in our bold Alpine homes. 
In eye, and voice, and step, the genius of the valley sticks by you; still 
haunts and prompts your fears. Look at our hunters’ and our woodmen’s 
children, see where they venture, like young bears and wild cats; yet, 
how seldom or never do we hear aught of ill or accident betiding them. 
Now be at rest, dear.” 

“‘T would, and gladly,” replied poor Madeleine, “if the child were 
here. Why comes he not ? Oh, my love, if you yourself would go! If 
I only knew he was with his father! Could only see you coming together. 
I fear! What is it ? Oh, father, father! I cannot love the child better 
than I love you ; yet, haste.” 

And here, with the strange inconsistency of conflicting and overpower- 
ing feelings; or were it presentiment ? she clasped her husband in her 
arms, and held him, as if afraid he, too, should leave her. 

“* Poor Madeleine !” said Werner, soothingly ; “ this is sad weakness. 
Now, come, watch here from this very spot. I go, and you will see us 
both returning in a trice.” 

As the good M. Werner was just releasing himself from his poor wife’s 
last “ retainer,” both by law and arms, the two lovers, of whom we have 
almost lost sight, grown quite resolute to decide their destiny, after vainly 
waiting, with such exemplary patience, hours which yet seemed minutes, 
and not at all unpleased at the auspicious spectacle now presenting itself 
to their eyes, approached so timidly and quietly, and apparently so deeply 
absorbed, that they were close upon the two elder lovers (proud and re- 
joiced we feel to be able to say so much), ere the latter were at all aware 
of their vicinity. Altogether, sweet Adele, high and noble-hearted 
creature as she was, was sadly discomposed. She had almost too much 
upon her hands, and it had come so suddenly ; what with little Fritz and 
his birthday, and having to present M. Reinhard in so new and interest- 
ing a character, her perplexity and confusion, it cannot be denied, were 
extreme. But eager as young hope and passion are, when impelled by 
mutual truth and afiection, a mother’s feelings are yet more so; and they 
were first to speak. She did not even notice Reinhard’s presence. 

‘* Where is the child, dear Adele—not with you?” 

“ Safe, safe, my mother,” replied the younger lady, in some surprise ; 
you look alarmed ?” 

“ Indeed, I am ; oh, Adele, did you leave him ?” 

“ Dearest mother, be calm. Both I and M. Reinhard, whom you 
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know, sir,” addressing Werner, “and who is so fond of Fritz, saw him 
safe over the cliff.” 

In the sudden joy of her heart, the mother lavished on her beloved 
Adele the tenderest caresses, and, taking the stranger’s proffered hand, 
pressed it to her lips repeatedly. 

“ And feared you, lady,” inquired Reinhard, soothing!y, “for your dear 
little son? How sad; pray do so no more. We watched him trip, all 
joy, far past the gulf, Adele and I, I mean Miss”— 

“* Past the old Loch, across the precipice ?” 

‘¢ Indeed, we did !” 

And, having pacified her fears, and thinking it was time to second 
Adele's efforts (she was talking earnestly aside to her guardian), he took 
advantage of her new-born delight, and did 

“ A clear unvarnished tale deliver,” 


how he had wooed and thrived, and, need we add, that he proved as success- 
ful as his fair ally, engaged in a like attack upon the good man’s strong 
paternal points, and carrying them one after the other with little opposition. 
Indeed, both made a virtue of surrendering at discretion; for it was 
Fritzli’s birthday ; and why not celebrate two great events with one happy 
festival? And so it was arranged, the explanations having given perfect 
satisfaction, Reinhard being a man of substance as well as science and 
experience, both in books and men—all of which added not a little lustre, 
in the eyes of simple mountaineers, to the character in which he appeared, 
and to the ¢clat of the whole affair. 

Werner shook him cordially by the hand. ‘ Welcome to our home 
and hearts, Reinhard—no more a stranger and passing guest, but our 
dear loved son; for though foster-parents, we have long looked on Adele 
as indeed our daughter, for to us she has been one of the very best. Then 
ah! good friends, what a relief to our summer rambles and our winter 
firesides. We so seldom retain a new face—doctors, and botanists and 
learned men are no sooner seen here than gone again.” 

‘No, Werner; mine the glorious prize ; the bargain is too much on 
one side. Happy could I bring more,—-prove myself worthier of her, and 
of all your goodness and affection to one, whom you met by accident, yet 
received with such generous mountain hospitality—such love ! though 
recently a stranger. Would but that one I so early lost—Adele knows 
the story—were here to share my perfect happiness !’’ 

As he spoke, a deep shadow passed across his features ; and Madeleine, 
whose eye was fixed upon him, started and appeared greatly agitated. 
Silent and absorbed, she was trying to recall some past scene or event. 

“ Where,” she thought, “have I seen that eye, and heard—yes —and 
the voice—the look—so long, long since—and where? Is it a dream ?” 

Suddenly she grasped both the hands of the stranger, and gazed so 
wild and fearfully earnest in his eyes, as to excite his utmost sympathy 
and anxiety. He, too, seemed to own some mysterious agency ; like one 
spell-bound, he attempted to grasp the dim unsubstantial shadows of the 
past —striving to drag the dim, faint memories into light. As if to aid 
the mental process, and power of thought, their eyes met, and became 
fixed, trying to assist each other in revealing something known to each, 
and discoursing strangely in some language of bygone days known but 
to themselves. Then their lips began to move ; they uttered sounds and 
words such as they had done when children—murmurs, rather, which 
none else understood. 
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They were like persons in a delirium, as Reinhard muttered, “’Tis so 
like, yet not the same. No, impossible ! But the voice—oh, yes—and smile 
and look—each gesture—it is, it must be—that little girl—no, no.” 

“ Who is this man whom you have brought here, girl ?” she exclaimed 
to Adele, in a half frantic tone. “Whois he? Whycomeshe? I have 
seen him years and years ago.” 

M. Werner and Adele were alarmed ; when the lover, breaking the 
strange spell both seemed to labour under, exclaimed, “I can bear it no 
longer. I shall soon know.” And he began to repeat the first verses of 
an old air they used to sing, when children, in returning through the 
almond wood that skirted the Chamouni valley home from their first 
little school. It was, perhaps, a happy device to test the truth of those 
mere gleams of recollection—associations too dim to afford a distinct view 
of the image, of that strange half-visible world, a past existence unknown 
to our self-identity and memory, like another state of being,—the mys- 
teries of the infant mind. 

The merry time—the merry time, 
Now summer’s come again, 
With store of flowers and pleasant hours, 
To greet our May Queen’s reign. 
Madeleine.—Up with the lark ! at heaven’s gate hark ! 
He trolls his matin song— 
*Tis holiday—I hear him say— 
Up while the day is young. 
Reinhard.—The sun dawns bright o’er wood and height ; 
Haste to the village green— 
May’s roses shower to deck her bower, 
And crown her loveliest Queen. 


Madeleine.—I've wove a wreath shall last till death, 
Of small flower bright and blue, 
Both.—And it is called “ forget-me-not,” 
And in our garden grew. 


The long-lost sister was found at last, after such long and vain re- 
searches, and lay folded in Reinhard’s tenderest embrace. 

“My brother, my Reinhard!—can it be !’ and she ran towards her 
husband, who embraced his new brother scarcely less warmly. 

“ But how is all this ?” he laughingly inquired; “how many more 
relationships will you prove, I wonder, by and by? You! quite a 
stranger the other day, now the guest—the friend—the son—the bro- 
ther—and what next? I suppose you will lay claim to Fritzli, and all 
our shepherds and shepherdesses.” 

“Ah, I see you are jealous already ; you are afraid thatI shall run 
away with her as well as Adele; but, spite of all you can say or do, they . 
are mine, and they will not be often separate. Besides, mine is a first 
claim.” 

“You will try to persuade me next that she is not my wife, I think,” 
retorted Werner, in the same pleasant vein; “but it is all Adele’s 
fault here.” 

“Nay,” replied the fair girl ; “ he said it was a mere accident that he 
came at all. He invited himself into Switzerland, I assure you.” 

“ Accident! call it a blessed Providence. Ignorant as I was, pray 
forgive me all of you.” 

“ Yet I must admit,” she continued, “that I invited him here ; but at 


Fritz’s request.” 
s2 
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“Cruel !’ exclaimed Reinhard. ‘That last has quite put the extin- 
guisher on my farthing light of humour. I can joke no more.” 

“ Nomore? That is a pretty self-compliment,” retorted Adele ; “ but 
say your best, sir, and if it offends me, little F ritz will soon challenge and 
dispose of you. I dare you.” 

They were a happy little group ; their happiness was so full that it ran 
over in tears, and “fen in laughter. Reinhard next entered into long 
family details, explained how all these strange events had been brought 
about; then listened to Madeleine’s story, with which, however, at pre- 
sent we shall not trouble the reader. 

While still thus absorbed in the delicious interchange of long-smothered 
thoughts and feelings incident upon so strange a discovery, a new visitor 
was announced. 

It was Father Augustine, and he sent to say that he wished to have a 


5 A . 
little conversation with the worthy host, and with him—alone. 


Cuapter IV. 


Character of the Soldier-Priest—A sad Office—A painful Interview—The Strong 
and Happy Man—lIlow difficult to undeceive—Picture of the Two Lives— 
Which the Dream—Which the Real—A Father’s Despair—The Lover’s Defeat— 
The Mother’s Anguish—A Miracle—Lights and Shadows—Light prevails. 


Farner Avuaustine, as he was by courtesy entitled, the lay-proprietor 
of the neighbouring Hermitage (not in the old sense‘of the word), was a 
tall, thin, reverend-looking man, with a decided stoop ; for he was upwards 
of seventy years of age, with strongly marked noble features, and a cer- 
tain martial air, voice, and tread. In fact, like Rome’s present supreme pon- 
tiff, he had been a soldier, and served his country in his youth, a mis- 
sioner and diplomatist in his middle age, an ecclesiastic in its decline ; 
and had now withdrawn himself from austerer duties to a delightful 
domain he designated his “ Hermitage,” while his popular fame bore 
witness that he had not divested himself of his piety and charity. He 
was expected, and Werner, full of the happy events of the morning, and 
glowing with hospitality and joy, advanced to welcome and shake the old 
soldier-priest by the hand. But there was a distance, a solemnity in the 
manner of the latter, which checked the impulse ; he drew back, made 
the sign of the cross, and said, with more than usual emphasis, 

“* Praised be our Lord Jesus Christ! ‘In secula seculorum !” 

“ Amen!” responded Werner, still keeping the same startled position, 
and scanning the features of the old man. ‘Then, after a pause, “ How 
is it with you, father? You look paler than usual. Are you not 
well? And to-day of all days; I am sorry for that. Why, you 
tremble ?” 

Old age, old age, my dear friend. Iam on the brink, are we notall, I 
may say, on the brink of the grave. How long I have known you; you 
were a boy when I fought against Suwarrow; I taught you your first 
exercise ; why should I fear, then? Why should you? (and yet we both 
fear something), when God is everywhere ? We should fear nothing 
when He is with us—not death itself.. I love my ransom—redemption 
from this task-master, the world—too well. So, too, ought you, both for 
yourself and others. If I tremble, ’tis but the soul shaking from its 
wings this dust to speed its upward flight.” 

“Yet reflect not, my good friend, so often upon death; for it must 
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come. You are old, but ’tis a kindly winter that glows and blossoms 
amid its snows ; time deals most lenient with you, you are yet young 
enough to share our mirth, for we are all full of joyful tidings for you.” 

On hearing these words, the father, assuming a still more severe aspect, 
said, almost angrily :— 

“ Away with this false confidence ; it should have no place anywhere, 
except in the unseen, unknown, above, where all truth lies. ‘There place 
your confidence, and garner up your trust—never speak lightly more. 
Keep your eye fixed on darkness, on the grave, till it is given to see the 
door which opens on the light of blest eternity. Birth is the gate but 
to a land of dreams, vain fleeting forms which mock us as we pass ; 
where you now wander the prey of every shadow. Look for Life’s door, 
the grave, the key of which is Faith,” 

“ I am no infidel,” replied Werner. 

** You are not ; but love the things he loves, prizing life’s airy hopes 
as though they were real.” 

* God has dealt bountifully with me, prospered my efforts. 1 were 
no Christian did I lack faith and most deep thankfulness.” 

“ And yet these blessings are but lent, most often sent as trials, to 
warn and to prepare us by suffering. What virtue is there, when sore 
pressed with grief, to wish ourselves at rest, eternal rest? Is that the fervour, 
that the Christian soldier's duty ? No, it is to feast, and then, like Job, 
to suffer all which our Lord deems best to lay upon us. To part with 
the dearest and most costly gem we value above life, and say, while tears 
embalm the dead, ‘the Lord gave, and the Lord has taken away!’ 
Ever praised be his name !—That is to be a Christian.” 

* All very good and true,” replied Werner; “ but would you cover 
nature with a shroud, when she looks forth all joy ; play a dead march at 
a dance; bid the owl hoot; and celebrate a joyous festal day like a 
funeral ? Is that Christian-like?—No; flowers will bloom, birds sing, 
and happy earth join the grand choral hymn, and send up the richest in- 
cense of its joys to Heaven.” 

“ Alas !”’ exclaimed the old man, “ what shall I say—what shall I do? 
Could I forewarn—prepare—bring you into a state of mind to know, to 
bear the ills of life; whatever may—aye, and whatever has betided—it 
must be.” 

After these words, the old man called out, in a louder voice: “ Ho, 
there, bring in the birth-day’s offering, as is wont, and place it here be- 
tween us. But, first,” he continued, “ I should wish to ask you—it is so 
difficult to divest you of this fatal security—are you strong enough to 
suffer, Werner, like a hero ? How if the time were come ?”’ 

“ You speak in riddles, holy father. What have you brought to-day ? 
A glorious hamper ; fruits, cakes for Fritzli! He'll soon be here to thank 
you.” 

“© Worse—worse!" exclaimed the poor father, almost wringing his 
hands; ‘ I cannot tell him!” and he covered his face with his hands for 
some moments. Then, all at once, “ True, true ; [ve brought you fruit, 
most beauteous fruit. Pure, fresh, and fair—it was plucked from the pa- 
rent branch; it is fallen, faded now, and yet its dead body smiles as if it 
were an angel.” 

‘What mean you, monk? I do detest your similes, and your whole 
language. Speak, are you mad, or would you drive me so?” 

“ Unhappy father ! hear you yon thunde,_,lap? And now the bolt, in 
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its fiery fury strikes you! now act the Christian hero and the man—for 
ou are no more a father.” 

“ You dare not say so!” He seized the old man, and shook him, 
violently ; then, as suddenly rushing to the bier that stood near them, 
he opened the cover and beheld the dead body of his only boy. 

And there he stood, the image of mute despair, his eyes fascinated 
by that one fearful revelation of a father’s woe. The struggle was all 
within ; he preserved the same attitude, but gradually assuming a more 
rigid shape, one hand extended, the other which had smote his forehead, 
resting there, just as if the Medusan look had struck him into stone. 
Not a tear—not one moan to relieve the burdened breast. His poor old 
friend, though he had seen death mowing down whole ranks of strong, 
healthy men, and quailed not, was appalled at the sight; for some 
moments he seemed to have caught the dread infection ; he, too, stood fixed 
and silent with his eyes rivetted upon that father, paralysed with grief 
which threatened either madness or sudden death. He saw it, and 
shaking off the contagious spell, he cried out in a loud voice, roughly 
seizing him by the arm. 

“ Awake,'man, speak! rouse. Give thy sorrow vent. There! tear th 
hair, rage, writhe! Help him, kind nature, thou best mother of us all. Haste 
to thy poor child’s help—he wants it sorely. Open for him thy great 
fount of tears, for ever flowing from the birth of time! *Suage his affliction’s 
thirst, and cool the parched and burning heart. Give his despair a voice, 
and free the bosom from the pent pains which kill. Thank God, he weeps !” 

“Oh, God! my Fritz—dead! pale! cold! Is’t so ?” 

“ Thou, poor father! Yes! thy child is happy. Enviest thou him? 
No! soon thou shalt rejoin him. I, too, dear friend with thee, what 
says our Saviour—Lord of all—hear Him to his disciples, ‘ Were it not 
so I would tell you! and be assured it is true, ‘in heaven are many 
mansions.’ ” 

* And must I live without him on the earth!” 

* Wouldst thou refuse to join him, then, in heaven! Oh! come, merit 
its grace—that promised Jand—not this vain show through which thou 
hadst walked with him a brief time, your heart set on its gauds and 
toys; in vanity most surely—perchance in guilt and grief. That now 
never can be! Ye are both safe—your heart and trust being there—like 
some glad mariner after fierce ocean storms, from this time forth you are 
in sight of the loved port.” 


‘He was my boy, my son, my only one! Oh, friend, I dare not ask 
how he was killed !—killed !” 

He threw himself in that friend’s arms and wept. Then, after having 
exhausted the bitterness of his grief, he recovered his composure. 

“ Now, tell me, was it from the cliff above the loch—was it by acci- 
dent 7” 

“It is not known ; but from the body having been found at the bottom 
of the abyss it is supposed that must have been so. A youth who 
daringly went down by the ropes, further than man had ever ventured 
since the creation, found the body.” 

“ My poor, dear boy ! by what strange and sad fatality should he this 
happy morn, his natal day, now sunk in blackest night, have gone forth 
without me. I was just returning to go with him after replacing the old 


fence upon that fatal cliff. They told us that he had passed it safely. 
Oh! God have mercy ; it will kill his mother!” 
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In vain the good father renewed his consolations. 

While this painful scene was passing, another even more heart-rendin 
threw its deep funereal contrast over the joy of the new-found sister an 
the lovers. 

The disastrous event could not be concealed ; it struck them amid the 
sweetest and fullest expansion and security of their new-born love, life’s sole 
solaces, there as they sat, absorbing and reflecting happiness from one 
another's looks and tones. Such was the shock as to deprive the unhappy 
mother of all sensibility for the moment, and she was borne by her maidens, 
as pale and apparently lifeless as the boy she had lost, to i sad couch, 
Different, but not less intense and terrible was its effect upon that poor 
girl-—the gentle, noble Adele, and upon her now wretched lover, dear 
Fritz’s uncle and friend, never to behold him more. 

They, too, stood statue-like, silent and heart-struck, gazing at each 
other in blank dismay, not without a secret and troubled consciousness, 
after the misgivings and strange allusions uttered by Reinhard, as to his 
past experience, that they were in some measure connected with the fatal 
occurrence. Had she not met him, she thought, at all, and especially 
that morning, she could have accompanied her little cousin to his grand- 
father’s. Though he had often gone by himself; was he not then in her 
charge ? Was it not her duty to say nothing of her love, and on his 
birth-day to see him safe home again? Had he waited the arrival of his 
father he had been then alive! Yes; and it was the meeting with Rein- 
hard which had led to the dread catastrophe. Added to her affliction, a 
sort of mysterious terror seized her ; she recoiled from him, yet seemed un- 
able to master the fascination of superstitious awe which bound her to him 
—pale and speechless in her woe. He saw what was passing in her mind, 
and if he had a weakness it was the loss of his sister, with other unhapp 
incidents in his life which had produced a certain dread of fatalism whieh 
turns the most simple and natural events into sinister influences, omens, 
and visitations, twisting every thing into its own morbid system, that of 
the all apprehensive and important self. The impulse now so fatally 
given to it, and the impression which he so visibly read of its power on 
the features of the being whom he so entirely, so passionately loved, pro- 
duced a re-action or rather paroxysm the more intense from what he had 
believed to be his dream, of fancied security, joy, and repose. 

It rose into a sort of delirium which transported him away from the 
scene present, and in which he began to talk wildly as if he were ad- 
dressing the living child. 

“Welcome, my little friend, my Fritz—my nephew, art thou come 
back? come to thy uncle’s arms. Oh joy! see what I have brought 
you for your birth-day, Fritzli—my boy, you may well laugh—a pair of 
wings that when you chance to fall they will expand, and bear you up so 
nobly and so fleet. What glorious tours you'll make with me far o’er 
the eastern lands I know so well.” 

Then with a half returning sense of the truth, he exclaimed, 

“ What made you run away from your own uncle, boy ? was it his 
evil genius that pursued you and drove you—where ? into the great 
abyss. Cruel old Bogle! that was very hard. He crossed the threshold, 
he saw the black spot coming, larger and larger, till it grew into the 
mighty storm, and thunders pealed, and the red-bolt struck thy poor 
father’s house and laid thee low. Now he is dead!, but oh, bow lovely 
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death looks in that smile. I know thy face again; it is an angel’s, like 
Isaac’s on the medal, but thou art sacrificed. No angel cried, ‘hold, 
hold!’ when my ill genius slew thee. I see it plain ; all will turn from 
me now with the same scorn and horror as—she does ; but I am ver 
grieved—my last hope, like thee, is dead. I've seen enough of this 
world, let me go. Farewell to thy pretty body. I will follow and seek 
the dark grave’s door through which thy sweet soul passed, my little 
friend. Adele, farewell!’ 

Uttering these words the unhappy lover, undeterred by the cries and 
the restraining arms of her whom but now he had so fondly sought, 
deeming it bliss to hear her very accents, rushed violently from the spot, 
running with frantic haste towards the fatal cliff. 

And was not the cup of sorrow full, was not the evil sufficient for the 
day ? Ah, where is the man, and who are the people, who can say, 
“ We have seen the worst?” When their time fulfils its mission, when 
the days come in which they shall have no more joy, when the darkness 
gathers and the storm is up, and the windows of the sky are opened to 
pour the deluge of Heaven’s wrath upon this guilty, unrepenting, and 
irreclaimable earth. And yet as strange and sudden sunshine ofttimes 
gleams through the wild dishevelled tresses and upon the dark funereal 
skirts of the departing tempest; of such a mingled yarn, of such sin- 
gular extremes is this suffering, yet oft grand and heroic, human life 
made up. 

The day was not yet over; the birth fete not yet celebrated, the bridal 
train not come. The bier alone was there! and man thy heart 
again, thou bereaved father, and summon the young courage of thy 
youth, when thou faced’st the battle-field in thy strength, thou bowed and 
broken man ef God; temper and bind fast thy sympathy with all thy 
faith and wisdom to meet a mother’s anguish deprived of her only hope. 

*‘ Poor, afflicted mother!” he said, in the mildest tone, as she entered 
supported by her women, at the same time reverently approaching her 
as he made the sign of the cross, presenting the symbol of Divine mercy 
and redemption to her lips. “Kiss it, press it to thy soul, the sure 
pledge of thy happy re-union with him on high.” 

“ You, perhaps, say that to comfort me,” was her half-distracted reply, 
“but I know that already, so pray say something else; for I am able, 
good father, to give you more information upon that subject than you 
are at all aware. We were both praying together last night, and then 
he told me so himseli—that he should like to go to God, for that if he 
went to heaven I should be sure to follow him. It is certain, then, and 
what cause can there be for lamentation ?” 

Werner now approached and embraced her, trying to withdraw her 
from the bier, but she broke from him, as she exclaimed, 

** You all deceive me. Do not come near me. Y want to be alone 
with my child, as I was last night. We were so happy, and his little 
angel was there behind a cloud, and talked with us, making him say such 
things—so wonderful, so beautiful for a child ; and he kept looking up- 
wards, as we heard all that was said to us both. ‘Then how ean you be so 
wicked, father, as to say he is dead—dead, what does that mean? We 
always say dead, which means nothing. How very wicked! We should 
say, set out, left, departed, or gone before. That is it. As I to-day, 
and you to-morrow. There is some sense in that.” 

Then in a still wilder strain she would ramble on—“ Talk to me of his 
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being dashed to pieces on the rocks! I will not hear a word of it. It is 
false—it is impious, and you are a set of good for nothing people, and 
Werner most of all, to raise so scandalous a report, You are like heathens. 
Have you no fear of offending God—no belief—no trust in Him ? 
Fallen! Killed, indeed ! Would not that little angel have caught and 
borne him up on his wings, think you ?” 

Here Werner, Adele, and her women stood between her and the bier, 
and were going to lead her away, but the father motioned them back. 

** Thy soul is better armed than ours, dear lady. I need not speak of 
hope, and faith, and love ; ’tis you teach me, and truth and piety triumph 
even in your dreams.” 

“He often said, ‘Is not the little angel here on earth? ‘ Yes,’ I replied, 
‘though now we cannot see him.’ When then? Weeping, I held him 
to my bosom. | little dreamed ’twould be so soon. He could not wait. 
Heaven loved my boy too much. Now, my good father, let me see 
what we called . . .” 

“* But can you bear—say, can you weep, poor lady, for that is our last 
hope for you.” 

It was true. The moment the coverlid was removed, she burst into a 
flood of tears; she wrung her hands, and showed too evident proofs of 
a sense of the calamity. The father threw himself on his knees, and 
called all present to join in prayer. They knelt around the bier ; and 
after a solemn interval, which the good man prolonged as long as possi- 
ble, as at once a soothing and restraining power, the mother arose, 
strengthened and restored, and she first spoke. | 

“Forgive me, father, if I have done or said aught that could give you 
pain. May I speak all I feel and think ?” 

“ Ask you, dear lady ? I delight to hear your sweet and noble com- 
munings with God. Believe, I flatter not, they do me good,” for he 
was truly happy that his sad task was over, and that he had succeeded 
so well. 

“Then why have miracles quite left this earth? I know that our 
Saviour left us his love and grace—his comforter, to make up for the loss 
of them. Yet they were so inspiring, so ennobling in the visible power 
of a divinity ; and they continued through the time of the apostles, and 
who shall say why and when they entirely ceased. And you yourself, 
father, do you remember the last Sunday when we were at church with 
our little Fritz, you read from the Gospels the story of the widow and her 
son? How you described the goodness of God, and how the fond be- 
lieving mother received back her son when sunk, like me, in the depths 
of her heart’s despair! Ah, how beautiful! if we could see the glory 
of the Most High still so revealed on this mourning and sorrowful 
earth !” 

“ Alas, dear lady ! miracles are ours no more.” 

“Say you so! they happen ; and it is our blindness, our pride and 
unthankfulness which will no longer see them. Is not each precious gift 
of God a miracle? Was not our Fritz a gift, our wonder—our promise 
—a miracle, tome ? When he lay hopelessly sick, and the physician 
left us, saying it was all over, did not God give him back to us 7” 

«“ Ah, l remember !” exclaimed Werner, “ it was, indeed, as though he 
were raised from the dead.” 

“ And grew he not strong, and well, and happy, when every one de- 
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clared that he would never rally more ? Was not that a miracle ?’ 
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“You wander, lady! Pause,” said the good father, “and let me 
reason with you—a brave and noble spirit ’mid its ruins !” 

“ Would you reason,” she replied, “to re-plunge me in despair? It 
is no dream—our life—our pains and sorrows are the dream. I tell you 
that I saw him even now—aye, scarce an hour gone ;: and now you say 
he lies lifeless upon the bier. Oh joy! I am heard ; it seems as if I heard 
thedoorsoftly open, andI feel through faith our dear Redeemer’s presence. 
I see Him lay His hand upon my poorchild’s body ;then turning towards 
me with sweet solace, He mildly speaks, ‘ Weep no more, woman, thy son 
is not dead.’ ” 

There was a pause ; and all, even the strong-souled priest and the 
old mountaineers who bore the body, wept! when suddenly the sound of 
many voices and the rush of feet—distinct and continuous as of a troop of 
soldiers—came nearer and nearer ; the door was thrown open, and her 
son, the living Fritz himself, ran laughing into his mother’s arms. 

All but she,—all present,—had recoiled in terror from the apparent 
vision ; but the love which sustained her faith was too strong for any fear, 
and for death himself. 

“Holy St. Francis!” exclaimed the priest, starting back and crossing 
himself, “‘ what is this ?” 

“ Blessed Redeemer !” cried the mother, ‘‘it ts my child.” 

Not till he thus felt it to be real, as confirmed by the mother’s joy, did 
Werner rush forward to embrace his only boy. 

“‘ Art thou alive ?—speak—let me feel thou art.” 

“Yes, father, why should I not be alive ? I am so young and little. 
See, grandfather is alive, and he is much older than I am ; and see what 
heaps of flowers we have brought for mother and Adele. She is to be 
married to-day. Where is my uncle? See what he has given me.” 

True! Fritz had reconciled them ; and came escorting them with his 

andfather, and a gay band of mountaineers, shepherds, the wives, girls, 
and children. 

Adele was to be married that day, and to keep it with Fritzli’s birth-day 
after all ; and then the bier was to make room for the bridal! But how 
was all this? Now for the miracle ; or would you rather, gentle readers, 
that we should preserve entire the unities of our little piece, and leave the 
supernatural and miraculous to account, as best they can, for themselves? 
That were best. 

Yet on second thoughts, curiosity is so intolerable a sensation to bear 
in some temperaments, or for any length of time, that we think we must 
take compassion and explain. Explain, explain, they cry (as gentlemen 
in the House), and we always bow to the decision of the ‘House. 

When the parties had resumed a little of their self-command—for little 
Fritz had really frightened them in more ways than one—the good father 
ordered all the inhabitants’ names to be called over, and their children to 
appear, so as to ascertain the missing child. But not a single one was 
found to be wanting. 

In this dilemma, the aged grandfather came to their assistance ; he 
begged to be led to the bier, and in those little features so closely resem- 
bling Fritz, as even to deceive a father’s eye, he recognised his elder 
brother, who, more than half a century before, had fallen, while at play, 
from the cliff above the loch. It was the peculiar mineral property of the 
waters, which in certain lochs, as is well known, had the effect of preserv- 
ing both the body and features so unaltered. 











MY SUMMER CRUISE. 
BY A YACHTSMAN. 


AWAKENED one morning towards the close of the last London season by 
the postman’s rap, I found on reading my letters that I had become the 
owner of the Snow Wreath cutter, and a member of the Royal —— Yacht 
Club. Possessing an independent fortune, a large circle of acquaintance, 
several staunch friends, and few enemies, I ought to have been a happy 
man, but I confess I was not. The fact is, 1 did not know what to do 
with myself. I had travelled not only over the continent, but had visited 
the three other quarters of the globe. I had gone through several London 
seasons, and run the rounds of innumerable country houses where there 
were marriageable daughters, but had neither fallen in love, nor been 
drawn into a proposal. In truth, I believed with my friends, that I 
was not a marrying man. I had become heartily sick of dusty roads, 
passage steamers, hot rooms, dissipation, and manceuvering mammas, 
when my good genius, in the shape of an old messmate, recommended 
me to try yachting for the summer. 

“‘ What, go to sea for pleasure ?” I exclaimed, in a tone of contempt. 
“You surely cannot suggest such a folly. I had enough of it when I was 
: poor young devil, and obliged to buffet the rude winds and waves; 

whew 

“Well; think about it,” were the last words he uttered as he left me. 

I did think about it, and thought that perhaps I might like it. I was 
not a novice, for I had for some years of my existence served my wy 
in the exalted capacity of a midshipman, but on succeeding, by the deat 
of an elder brother and an uncle, to a few thousands a year, I magnani- 
mously determined, by the advice of my lady mother, not to stand in the 
way of the promotion of any of my brother officers, and retired from the 
career of glory 1 was following. I cannot say that the thoughts of leav- 
ing my profession gave me much regret, particularly as being too old to 
return to school, and too ignorant of Latin and Greek to think of the 
university, I was henceforth to be my own master. If now and then I 
acknowledged to myself that I might have been a happier man with a 
pursuit in life I will not say—I am not moralising. So much for my past 
life. 

After my friend Harcourt left me, I meditated on the subject he had 
suggested, and the next time we met, we talked it over, and as he was 
going down to Portsmouth, I gave him carte blanche to buy a vessel for 
me, there not being time to build one. His letter communicated the result 
of his search, Having made myself master of this and a few other bits 
of information, I turned round, as was my custom after reading my letters, 
to sleep off the weariness of body and mind with which I had lately been 
afflicted, but as I Jay dozing on my luxurious couch visions of the Snow 
Wreath flitted across my brain. <A light graceful craft, as she probably 
was, with a broad spread of white canvass, gliding like some lovely spirit 
over the blue ocean. ‘“ Who shall sail with me,” I thought. ‘ Harcourt, 
of course. Where shall we go? When shall we start? What 
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adventures shall we probably encounter ? How shall I again like to find 
myself on the surface of the fickle sea ?” The case, however, from the 
‘Then and the Now, was widely different. Then I was a midshipman, in a 
cockpit, at the beck and order of a dozen or twenty masters. Now I was 
to enjoy a command independent of the Admiralty and their sealed orders, 
admirals, or senior captains. My own will and the winds and tides the 
only powers I was to obey. 

“ By Jove! there is something worth living for,” I exclaimed, as I 
jumped out of bed.‘ T’'ll forswear London forthwith. Pll hurry off from 
its scheming and heartlessness, its emptiness and frivolity. I'll go afloat 
at once. Harcourt’s right. He’s a capital fellow. It was a bright idea. 
Tl try first how I like Channel cruising. I can always come on shore if 
it bores me. If I find it pleasant, I'll buy a larger craft next year. I'll 
go up the.Straits, perhaps out to visit my friend Brooke at Borneo, and 
round the world.” 

I bathed, breakfasted, drove to my tailor’s, looked in at the Carlton 
and the Conservative, fulfilled a dinner engagement, and in the evening 
went to three parties, at all of which places I astonished my acquaintance 
by the exuberance of my spirits. 

‘The fact is,” I answered to their inquiries as by what wonderful means 
the sudden change had been wrought, “1’ve broken my trammels. I'm off. 
A few days hence, and London shall know me no more. To be plain, 
I’m going to turn marine monster, don a monkey jacket, cultivate a beard, 
wear a tarpaulin hat, smoke cigars, and put my hands in my pockets. 
We shall meet again at Cowes, Torquay, Plymouth, or one of the other 
salt-water places. Till then, au revoir.” 

As I was entering Lady L ’s door, who should I meet coming out 
but my old friend O'Malley, whom I had not seen for ages. I knew 
that his regiment had just come back from India, so I was not ve 
much surprised. _[ took his arm and he returned into the rooms wit 
me. Now O’Malley was an excellent fellow, agreeable, accomplished, and 
possessed of a fund of good spirits, which nothing could ruffle. He was, 
indeed, a good specimen of an Irish gentleman. He sang a good song, 
told a good story, and made friends wherever he went. Such was just 
the man under every circumstance for a compagnon de voyage. I hesi- 
tated not a moment in inviting him, and, to my infinite satisfaction, he at 
once accepted the offer. 

A week after I had become the owner of the Snow Wreath, O’ Malley 
and I were seated in a Southampton railroad carriage, on our way to 
Cowes, where she was fitting out under Harcourt’s inspection. In the 
division opposite to me sat a little man whom I at once perceived to 
belong to the genus snob. He had a comical little face of his own, lighted 
by a pair of round eyes, with a meaningless expression, fat cheeks, a some- 
what large open mouth, and a pug nose with large nostrils. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” he observed, to O'Malley, on whose countenance he 
saw a smile playing, which encouraged him. “Hope I don’t interrupt 
the perusal of your paper? Ah, no--concluded—topped off with births, 
deaths, marriages, and advertisements. See mine there soon. Don't 
mean an advertisement, nor my birth, ha, ha, ha, too old a bird for that, 
nor death, you may suppose, | mean t’other—eh, you twig? coming the 
tender, wooing and wedding—hope soon to fix the day ;”—suddenly he 
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turned round to me—“ Reading the Daily —? Ah, no, the Times, I 
see.—Any news, sir?” 

We did look at him with astonishment, but, at the same time, were so 
amused that, of course, we humoured the little man. _ I, therefore, unfroze, 
and smiling, offered him the paper. 

‘Oh dear! many thanks, didn’t want it,” he answered ; “can’t read 
in a railroad, afraid to interrupt you before you'd finished. Going down 
to the sea, I suppose?—SoamI. Abroad, perhaps ?—I’m not. Got 
a yacht ?—nationalamusement. Sail about the Wight ?—pretty scenery, 
smooth water, l’m told. Young lady, fond of boating,—sure way to win 
her heart. Come it strong—squeeze her hand, can’t get away. Eh, see 
I’m up to a trick or two.” 

In this absurdly vulgar style, he ran on, while we stared, wondering 
who he could be. Finding that we said nothing, he began again. 

“ Fond of yachting, gentlemen ?” 

“T believe so,” I answered. 

‘So am I.—Got a yacht ?” he asked. 

I nodded. 

‘“‘ What’s her name ?” 

I told him. 

“ Mine’s the Dido. Pretty name, isn’t it, short and sweet? Dido 
was Queen of Sheba, you know—ran away with Ulysses, the Trojan 
hero, and then killed herself with an adder because he wouldn’t marr 
her. Learned all that when I was at school. She’s at Southampton, 
but I belong to the club. Only twenty-five tons—little, but good. Nota 
clipper I own—staunch and steady, that’s my motto. Warwick Ribbons 
has always a welcome for his friends. ‘That's me, at your service. 
Christened Warwick from the great Guy. Rough it now and then. 
You won't mind that. Eggs and bacon, and a plain chop, but weeds and 
liquor ad lib. Brother yachtsmen, you know. Bond of union.” I 
winced a little. ‘ Shall meet often I hope, as my father used to say each 
time he passed the bottle. David Ribbons was his name. Good man. 
Merchant in the city. Cut up well. Left me and brother Barnabas a 
mint of money. Barnabas sticks to trade. I've cut it. Made a lucky 
spec in railroads, and am flaring up abit. Here we are at the end 
of our journey,” he exclaimed, as the train stopped at Southampton. 
“ We shall meet again on board the Dido. Remember me. Warwick 
Ribbons, you know—good bye, good bye.” And before we were aware 
of his friendly intentions, he had grasped us both warmly by the hand. 
“TI must see after my goods—my trunks, I mean.” So saying, he set 
off to overtake the porter who was wheeling away his traps. 

For my own part, I never felt more inclined to give way to a hearty 
fit of Jaughter, and O’Malley indulged himself to his heart’s content. 

In an hour after this we were steaming down the Southampton 
Water on our way to Cowes. Just as we got clear of the pier we 
again beheld our friend Warwick Ribbons, on the deck of a remark- 
ably ugly little red-bottomed cutter, which we had no doubt was the 
Dido. He recognised us, apparently, for, holding on by the rigging, he 
jumped on the gunwale, waving his hat vehemently to draw our attention 
and that of the other passengers, to himself and his craft, but of course 
we did not consider it necessary to acknowledge his salute. This vexed 
him, I suppose, for I saw him turn round and kick a dirty looking boy, 

which also served to let every body know that he was master of the 
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Dido. The boy uttered a howl and ran forward, little Ribbons following 
him round and round the deck, repeating the dose as long as we could 
see him. 

The first person we met on landing at Cowes was my friend Har- 
court, and having introduced O’Malley to him, we repaired to the 
Snow Wreath, lying off White’s Yard. We pulled round her twice, 
to examine her thoroughly before we went on board. I was not dis- 
appointed in her, for though smaller than I could have wished—she mea- 
sured only forty tons—she was a perfect model of symmetry and beauty. 
She was also so well fitted within that she had accommodation equal to 
many vessels of nearly twice her size. She had the first requisite for a 
good sea-boat, great breadth of beam, with ‘sharp bows and a straight 
stem. She hada slight sheer, rising gently forward, a fine run anda long 
counter. I hate a straight gunwale without any sheer, though many fast 
vessels of the present day have it. They put me in mind of a stiff beaut 
who can’t dance the polka. Her bulwarks were low and painted black, 
and her copper, of its native hue, was varnished so as to shine like a look- 
ing-glass. Some people would have thought her deck too much encum- 
bered with skylights, but I am fond of air, and was glad to find that 
the man who built her had the same taste. A thorough draught could 
always be obtained by having the foremost and aftermost skylights open 
together, whereas the greater number of small yachts have only one 
skylight above the main-cabin. Besides her main-cabin she had three 
separate sleeping cabins, a pantry, a large forecuddy for the men, and 
Sover himself would not have despised her kitchen-range. I might 
expatiate on the rosewood fittings of her cabin, on the purity of her 
decks, on the whiteness of her canvass and ropes, on the bright polish of 
the brass belaying-pins, stauncheons, davits, and guns, and on the tiller, 
with the head of a sea-fowl exquisitely carved. But, suffice it to say, that 
even to my fastidious taste, she was perfect in all her details. O'Malley 
was delighted, and I was, indeed, obliged to Harcourt, who had done 
every thing I could wish. In a day or two more she would be perfectly 
ready for sea. He had also engaged a crew for me, and all being on 
board I mustered them aft, for inspection, in naval fashion. They were 
a tine-looking set of fellows, as they stood hat in hand dressed in plain 
blue frocks and trousers, the ordinary costume of yachtsmen, which Har- 
court had chosen, knowing I should dislike any thing outré. Including 
the master and a boy, they numbered six hands, quite enough for a vessel 
of her size. Odd enough, the name of the master I found was Snow. 
He was a thorough sea-dog, who had spent the best part of his life in 
smuggling, but not finding it answer of late had given up the trade. 
Hfe was clean and neat in his person, and the gold-lace round his cap and 
yacht-buttons marked his rank. O’Malley chose to christen the others 
Hail, Sleet, Ice, and Frost, and the boy invariably went by the name of 
Drizzle. I had also brought down my own man, but was obliged very 
soon to send him on shore again, for John, though an excellent groom, 
proved a very bad sailor. Among other disqualifications he was invariably 
sick, and could never learn to keep his legs. The first day we were at 
sea he caught hold of the swing-table and sent all the plates and dishes 
flying from it. After breakfast the following morning he hove overboard 
half a dozen silver forks and spoons when shaking the table-cloth, and, as 
he went to windward, of course all the crumbs and egg-tops came flying 
over the deck. Indeed, I have no time to mention the variety of inex- 
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cusable atrocities he committed. On his retiring on sick leave Frost 
was appointed to serve in his stead. 






Three days more passed. By the active exertions of my invaluable aliy yi 
Harcourt, the Snow Wreath was stored, provisioned, and reported ready Hy 
for sea. My spirits rose to an elevation I had not experienced for years, as, | 4 





on one of the most beautiful mornings of that beautiful season, my craft, 
with a light wind from the southward, glided out of Cowes Harbour. 

“* One must always look with pleasure at the mouth of the Medina in 
the early summer, filled as it is with numerous fine yachts, as well 
fitted to contend with the waves and tempests in a voyage round the 
world as the largest ships afloat. The scenery itself is beautiful, a 
charming combination of wood and water. On one side, to the east, 
Norris Castle, with its ivy-covered turrets and waving forests ; on the 
other, the church-spire peeping amid the trees and that pretty collection 
of villas, climbing the heights, and extending along the shore from the 
‘Club House and Castle to Egypt Point, with the fine wild downs beyond, 
On the opposite coast the wooded and fertile shores of Hampshire, the 
lordly tower of Eaglehurst amid its verdant groves, and Calshot Castle 
on its sandy beach at the mouth of the Southampton Water; while far 
away to the east, as if rising from the ocean, are seen the lofty masts 
and spars of the ships at Spithead and the higher buildings of Ryde, 
altogether forming a picture perfect and unrivalled in its kind.” 

“ Avast there, O'Malley,” I exclaimed, for to him the credit of this 
description is due ; “why, man, you are actually growing poetical and 
sentimental.” 

* All the effect of the pure fresh air, after the smoke and heat of 
London,” he answered. ‘Let me once inhale the real salt breeze, and 
I shall commit a thousand unthought-of vagaries, and so will you, let me 
tell you ; you'll be no more like yourself, the man about town, than the 
Snow Wreath to a coal-barge, or choose any other simile you may 
prefer.” 

We had now got clear of the harbour, so I ordered the vessel to be 
hove-to, that consulting the winds and tides we might determine the best 
course to take. 

“Where shall we go, then ?” asked Harcourt. “The flood has just 
done. See, that American ship has begun to swing, so we have the 
whole ebb to get to the westward.” 

“ We'll take a short trip to spread our wings and try their strength,” 
I answered. ‘‘ What say you to a run through the Needles down to 
Weymouth. We shall be back in time for dinner to-morrow.” 

We all three had an engagement for the next day to dine with my 
friends the Granvilles, one of the few families of my acquaintance who 
had yet come down. 

“As you like it ; but hang these dinner engagements in the yachting 
season,” exclaimed O'Malley ; ‘I hope you put in a proviso that should 
the winds drive us, we were at liberty to run over to Cherbourg, or down 
to Plymouth, or do as we pleased.” 

“‘ No,’”’ I answered ; “ the fact is, I scarcely thought the vessel would 
be ready so soon, and we are bound to do our best to return.” 

« And I see no great hardship in being obliged to eat a good dinner in 
the company of such nice girls as the Miss Granvilles seem to be,” put 
in Harcourt. 

“ Well, then, that’s settled,” I exclaimed. “We've no time to lose, 
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however, though we have a soldier's wind.— Up with the helm, let draw 
the foresail—keep her away, Snow.” And the sails of the little craft 
filling, she glided gracefully through the water, shooting past Egypt 
Point, notwithstanding the light air, at the rate of some six knots an 
hour. Gradually as the sun rose the breeze freshened. Gracefully she 
heeled over to it. The water bubbled and hissed round her bows, and faster 
and faster she walked along.” 

“ She’s got it in her, sir, depend on’t,” said Snow, as he eyed the gaff- 
topsail with a knowing look. ‘ There won't be many who can catch her, 
T’ll answer. I was speaking yesterday to my brother-in-law, whose cousin 
was her master last summer, from the time she was launched, and he gave 
her a first-rate character—such a sea-boat, sir, as weatherly and dry asa - 
duck. They was one whole day hove-to in the chops of the Channel 
without shipping a drop of water, while a big ship beating up past them, 
had her decks washed fore and aft.”’ 

Snow’s satisfactory praise of the craft was cut short by the announce- 
ment of breakfast, and, with keen appetites, we descended to discuss as 
luxurious a meal as three bachelors ever sat down to. Tea, coffee, 
chocolate, hot rolls, eggs, pickled salmon, lamb-chops, kaplines, and 
orange-marmalade, were some of the ingredients. Then came some ca- 
pital cigars, on which O’Malley and I had chosen a committee of con- 
noisseurs at the Garrick to sit before I selected them. 

“We bachelors lead a merry life, and few that are married lead better,” 
sang O’ Malley, as he lighted the first Havannah. 

“On my word you're right,” chimed in Harcourt. “ Now I should 
like any one to point me out three more happy fellows than we are and 
ought to be. What folly it would be for either of us to think of turning 
Benedict.” 

“ Faith, an officer in a marching regiment, with only his pay to live on, 
had better not bring his thoughts into practice, at all events,” observed 
O'Malley. “Such has been the conclusion to which I have always arrived 
after having fallen in love with half the lovely girls I have met in my 
life, and, as ill luck would have it, somehow or other if they have been 
heiresses I could not help thinking that it might be their money which 
attracted me more than their pretty selves, and I have invariably run off 
without proposing. I once actually went down to marry a girl with a 
large fortune, whose friends said she was dying for me, but unfortunately 
she had a pretty little cousin staying with her, a perfect Hebe in form 
and face, and, on my life, I could not help making love to her instead of 
the right lady, who, of course, discarded me, as I deserved, on the spot.” 

As we opened Scratchell’s Bay to the south of the Needles, O'Malley, 
who had never been there before, was delighted with the view. 

‘“*'The pointed chalk rocks of the Needles running like a broken wall 
into the sea, the lofty white cliff presenting a daring front to the storms 
of the west, the protector, as it were of the soft and fertile lands within ; 
the smooth downs above, with their watchful lighthouse, the party-coloured 
cliffs of Alum Bay, and Hurst Castle and its attendant towers, invading 
the waters at the end of the yellow sand-bank.—Come, that description 
will do for the next tourist who wanders this way,” he exclaimed. “ Ah, 
now we are really at sea,” he continued; “don’t you discover the dif- 
ference of the land wind and the cool, salt, exhilarating breeze which has 
just filied our sails, both by feel, taste, smell. At last I begin to get rid 
of the fogs of London which have hitherto been hanging about me.” 
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But avast! I shall get as weary of writing as my friends will of readin 
my adventures, if I go onin this way. As the sun rose the wind re wie 
and we had a beautiful run to Weymouth. We brought up in the bay 
near a fine cutter, which we remarked particularly, as there were ve 
few other yachts there at the time. Manning the gig we pulled on shore 
to pass away the time till dinner, and as none of us had ever been there 
before, we took a turn to the end of the esplanade to view that once 
favourite residence of royalty. 

As we were walking back we met a man in yachting costume, who, 
looking hard at O’Malley, came up and shook him warmly by the hand. I 
also knew his face, but could not recollect where I had seen him, and so it 
appeared had Harcourt. Slipping his arm through that of O'Malley, 
who introduced him as Mr. Miles Sandgate, he turned back with us. He 
- seemed a jovial, hail-fellow-well-met sort of character, not refined, but 
very amusing; so, without further thought, as we were about to embark, 
I asked him on board to dine with us. He at once accepted the invita- 
tion, and as we passed the yacht we had admired, we found that she be- 
longed to him. I remarked that she had no yacht burgee flying, and he 
did not speak of belonging to any club. He might, to be sure, have 
lately bought her, and not had time to be elected. But then, again, he had 
evidently been constantly at sea, and was, as far as I had an opportunity 
of judging, a very good seaman. 

The dinner passed off very pleasantly, my cook proved himself a first- 
rate nautical chéf. Our new acquaintance made himself highly amusing 
by his anecdotes of various people, and his adventures by sea and land in 
every part of the globe. There was, however, a recklessness in his 
manner, and at times a certain assumption and bravado, which I did not 
altogether like. After we had despatched our coffee and a number of 
cigars, he took his leave, inviting us on board the Rover, the name of his 
yacht ; but we declined, on the plea of wishing to get under-weigh again 
that evening, in fact we had agreed to return at once to Cowes to be in 
time for our dinner at the Granvilles. 

“ Oh, then you must breakfast with me to-morrow morning, for 1 am 
bound for the same place, and shall keep you company,” he cbserved, with 
a laugh, “though I have no doubt that the Srow Wreath is a fast craft} 
yet Iam so much larger that you must not be offended at my considering 
it probable that I shall be able to keep up with you.” 

On this, I could not, in compliment to O’Malley, help asking him to 
remain longer with us, and he sending a message on board his vessel, both 
yachts got under-weigh together. Perhaps he perceived a certain want of 
cordiality in my manner towards him, as he was evidently a keen observer 
of other men, for at all events, he did his utmost to ingratiate himself 
with me, and during the second half of his stay on board he had entirely 
got rid of the manner which annoyed me, appearing completely a man 
of the world, well read, and conversant with good society. At the same 
time he did not hint to what profession he had belonged, nor what had 
taken him to the different places of which he spoke. In fact, we could not 
help feeling that there was a certain mystery about him which he did not 
choose to disclose. At alate hour he hailed his own vessel, and his boat 
took him on board her. The wind was so light that till the tide turned 
to the eastward we made but little progress, but the moon was up, and the 
air soft and balmy, and most unwillingly we turned in before we got 
through the Needles. 
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As soon as our visitor had left us, O’Malley told us that he had met 
him many years before in India, at the house of a relation, he believed, 
of Sandgate’s ; that this relation had nursed him most kindly through 
a severe illness with which he had been attacked, and that he had, 
on his recovery, travelled with Sandgate through the country. He 
met him once or twice after that, and he then disappeared from India, 
nor had he seen him again till he encountered him in London soon after 
his return. He believed that he had been connected with the opium 
trade, and suspected that he had actually commanded an — clipper 
in his more youthful days, though he fancied he had engaged in the pur- 
suit for the sake of the excitement and danger it afforded, as he appeared 
superior to the general run of men employed in it. 

The next morning, the tide having made against us, we brought up 
off Yarmouth, when we went on board the Rover to breakfast, and a 
very sumptuous entertainment Mr. Sandgate gave us, with some cigars, 
which beat any thing I had ever tasted. The cabin we went into was 
handsomely fitted up, but he did not go through the usual ceremony of 
showing us over the vessel. It was late in the afternoon when the two 
vessels anchored in Cowes harbour. 

Soon after we brought up we saw the Dido come into the harbour, 
and just as we were going on shore Mr. Ribbons himself in full nautical 
costume pulled alongside. He insisted on coming on board, and taxed my 
hospitality considerably before I could get rid of him. Hearing Harcourt 
mention the Granvilles, he very coolly asked us to introduce him. ‘“ Why, 
you see,” he added, “ there’s an acquaintance of mine I find staying with 
them whom I should like to meet.” 

We all of course positively declined the honour he intended us. 

“ Probably if you send a note to your friend he may do as you wish,” 
I observed. ‘1 am not on sufficiently intimate terms with the family.” 

“ Oh! why, you see it’s a lady—a young lady, you know—and I can’t 
exactly ask her.” 

“T regret, but it is impossible, my dear sir,” I answered, “ you must 
excuse us or we shall be late for dinner,” and leaving him biting his 
thumbs with doubt and vexation, we pulled on shore. 

The party at the Granvilles was excessively pleasant. The Miss 
Granvilles were pretty nice girls, and they had a friend staying with them, 
who struck me as being cne of the most lovely creatures I had ever seen. 
She had dark hair and eyes, with an alabaster complexion, a figure 
slight and elegant, and features purely classical; the expression of her 
countenance was intelligent and sweet in the extreme, but a shade of 
melancholy occasionally passed over it, which she in vain endeavoured to 
conceal. [ at once became deeply interested in her, though I could 
learn little more about her than that her name was Emily Manners, and 
that she was staying with some friends at Ryde, the Bosleys, I understood. 
Who they were I could not tell, for I had never heard their names before. 
She sang very delightfully, and some more people coming in, we even 
accomplished a 4 me _ During the evening, while I was speaking to her, 
I overheard O alley, in his usually amusing way, describing our rencontre 
with Mr, Warwick Ribbons, and I was surprised, when she heard his 
name, to see her start and look evidentl annoyed, though she afterwards 
could not help smiling as he continued drawing his picture. 

‘* And, do you know, Miss Granville,” he added, “he wanted us to 
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bring him here, declaring that some mutual and very dear friend of his 
and yours was staying with you.” 

“ Absurd! Who can the man be?” said Miss Granville. “ Miss 
Manners is the only friend staying with us, and I am sure she cannot 
newest a person, if your description of him is correct. Do you, Emily, 
dear ?” 

To my astonishment, Miss Manners blushed, and answered, “I am 
acquainted with a Mr. Ribbons, that is to say, he is a friend of Mr. 
Bosley’s, but I must disclaim any intimacy with him, and I trust that he 
did not assume otherwise.” 

O’ Malley saw that he had made a mistake, and with good tact took 
pains to show that he fully believed little Ribbons had imposed on us, 
before he quietly dropped the subject, and branched off into some other 
amusing story. 

The Granvilles and their fair friend promised to take a cruise in the 
Snow Wreath on the following day, but as the weather proved not very 
favourable, I put off their visit till the day after. I thus also gained an 
excuse for passing a greater part of it in their society. 

As we walked down to the esplanade in front of the club-house to look 
at my vessel, which they had expressed a wish to see, we encountered no 
less a person than Warwick Ribbons himself. He passed us several times 
without venturing to speak, but at last mustering courage, he walked 
up to Miss Manners and addressed her. 

“Good morning, Miss Emily. Happy to see you here. Couldn't 
tell where you'd run to, till old Bosley told me. Been looking for you 
in every place along the coast. Venture back to Ryde in the Dido? 
Come, now, you never yet have been on board, and I got her on pur- 

e—” He was, I verily believe, going to say for you, but he lost confi- 
dence, and finished with a smirking giggle, ‘‘ to take young ladies out, you 
know.” 

How I felt inclined to throw the little abomination into the water. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Manners; “I prefer returning by the 
steamer.” 

“ Oh, dear, now that is—but I’m going to see your guardian, miss, and 
may I take a letter to him just to say you're well?’ asked Mr. Rib- 
bons ; “he'll not be pleased if I don’t.’ ) 

“ | prefer writing by the post,” answered Emily, now really becoming 
annoyed at his pertinacity. 

“ You won't come and take a sail with me, then ?” he continued, “ you 
and your friends, I mean.” 

She shook her head, and bowed. 

“Well, then, if you won't, I’m off,” he exclaimed, with a look of re- 
proach, and, striking his forehead, he turned round and tumbled into his 
boat. 

We watched him on board his vessel, and the first thing he did was to 
set to and beat his boy; he then dived down below and returned with a 
swimming belt, or rather jacket, on, which he re to fill with 
air, till he looked like aballoon or a Chinese tumbler. e Dido then got 


under weigh, but her crew were apparently drunk, for she first very 
nearly ran right on to the quay, then foul of a boat which was con- 
veying a band of musicians across the river. bs 
A most amusing scene ensued, Ribbons abused the musicians, who had 
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nothing at all to do with it, and they retorted on him, trying to fend off 
the vessel with their trombones, trumpets, and —— At one time 
they seemed inclined to jump on board and take forcible possession of the 
Dido, but they thought better of it, and when they got clear they put 
forth such a discordant blast of derision, finishing like a peal of laughter, 
that all the spectators on shore could not help joining them, and I wonder 
the littie man ever had courage again to set his foot in Cowes. 

We were still on the quay when Sandgate came on shore and passed 
us; as he did so, he nodded to us, and I observed him looking very hard 
at Miss Manners. He soon after, without much ceremony, joined us, and 
managed quietly to enter into conversation with all the ladies. After 
some time, however, I perceived that he devoted his attention’ almost 
exclusively to Emily. He was just the sort of fellow to attract many 
women, and I confess that I felt a twinge of jealousy attacking me, and 
regretted that O’Malley had ever introduced him; at the same time I 
trusted that Emily would perceive that want of innate refinement which 
I had discovered at once; but then I thought, women have not the same 
means of judging of men, which men have of each other. He did not, 
however, speak of his vessel, nor offer to take out any of the party. 

I shall pass over the next two or three days which | spent in the neigh- 
bourhood, each day taking the Granvilles and their friends on the water, 
and so agreeable did we find that way of passing our time that none of 
us felt any inclination to go further. It was, if I remember rightly, on 
the 24th of July that we went to Spithead to see those four magnificent 
ships the Queen, Vengeance, St. Vincent, and Howe riding at anchor 
there. Though the morning was calm, a light breeze sprung up just as 
we got under weigh, and we arrived in time to see her Majesty and Prince 
Albert come out of Portsmouth harbour in their yacht steamer, and cruise 
round the ships. We hove to just to the southward of the Howe, so as to 
have a good view of all the ships in line, and it was a beautiful and enliven- 
ing sight as they all manned yards and saluted one afterthe other. From 
every ship, also, gay flags floated, in long lines from each mast-head to 
the bowsprit and boom ends, the bands played joyous tunes, and then arose 
those heart-stirring cheers such as British seamen alone can give. The 
ladies were delighted, indeed who could not be so at the proud spectacle? 

On our way back to Cowes we were to land Miss Manners, who, most 
unwillingly on her part, I believe, was obliged to return to her guardian. 
We anaie hove to off the pier, and all the party landed to conduct 
her to Mr. Bosley’s house. After taking a turn on the end of the pier, as 
we were beginning our journey along its almost interminable length, we 
on a sudden found ourselves confronted by two most incongruous per- 
sonages walking arm-in-arm—Warrick Ribbons and Miles Sandgate. 
The latter, the instant he saw us, withdrew his arm from that of his com- 
panion, and in his usual unembarrassed manner, advanced towards us, 
putting out his hand to O’Malley and Harcourt, and bowing to the ladies. 
He, as usual, placed himself at the side of Emily, who had my arm, and 
certainly did his best to draw off her attentionfrom me. Little Ribbons 
tried, also, to come up and speak to her, but either his courage or his 
impudence could not overcome the cold low bow she gave him. I flatter 
myself, by-the-bye, that she had bestowed one of a similar nature on 


Sandgate. After some time, however, he ranged up outside of me, for 
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he had no shadow of excuse to speak to either Mrs. Granville or her 
daughters. 

«Ah, Miss Emily,” he exclaimed, in a smirking way, “ you said you 
would prefer returning here in a steamer to a yacht, val now you've come 
in one after all.” 

Emily did not know what to answer to his impudence, so I relieved 
her by answering,— 

‘Miss Manners selected a larger vessel, and had, also, the society of 
her friends.” 

“In that case, I might have claimed the honour, for my vessel, which 
is larger than either,” observed Mr. Sandgate, with a tone in which I 
detected a sneer lurking under a pretended laugh. 

‘‘ Ah, but then I'm an old friend,” interposed the little man, “ Ain’t 
I, Miss Emily ?—known you ever since you was a little girl, though you 
do now and then pretend not to remember it.” 

“ Hang the fellow’s impudence,” I was on the point of exclaiming, and 
perhaps might have said something of the sort, when my attention was 
called off by another actor in the drama. He was a corpulent, conse- 

uential-looking gentleman, with a vulgar expression of countenance, 

ressed in a broad-brimmed straw hat and shooting coat, with trousers 
of a huge plaid pattern, and he had an umbrella under his arm, though 
there was not a cloud in the sky. He was, in fact, just the person I 
might have supposed as the friend of little Ribbons, who, as soon as he 
espied him, with great glee, ran on to meet him. Poor Emily, at the 
same time, pronounced the words, ‘‘ my guardian, Mr. Bosley,” in a tone 
which showed little pleasure at the rencontre, and instantly withdrew her 
arm from mine. She was, evidently, anxious to prevent a meeting be- 
tween the parties, for she turned round to the Miss Granvilles and begged 
them not to come any further, and then, holding out her hand to me, 
thanked me for the pleasant excursions I had afforded her. She was too 
late, however, for Mr. Bosley advancing, bowed awkwardly to the Miss 
Granvilles, and then addressing Emily, said— 

“ Ay, little missie, a long holiday you’ve been taking with your friends, 
but I shan't let you play truant again, I can tell you. I've heard all 
about your doings from my friend Warrick here — so come along, come 
along,” and seizing her arm, without more ceremony, he walked her off, 
while Mr. Ribbons smirked and chuckled at the thoughts of having her 
now in his power, as he fancied. Miles Sandgate, at the same time, bow- 
ing to the ladies, and nodding to usin a familiar way which verged be 
cool impudence, followed their steps. We all felt excessively annoyed at 
the scene, but far more regretted that so charming a girl should be 
in the power of such a coarse barbarian as Mr. Bosley ap red. 

On our passage back to Cowes, Miss Granville told me all she knew 
of Miss Manners. She was the daughter of a Colonel Manners, who had 
gone out on some mining speculation or other, to one of the South 
American states, but it was believed that the ship which was conveying 
him to England had foundered, with all hands, at sea. 

He had left his daughter Emily under the charge of a Mr. Eastway, a 
merchant of high standing, and a very gentlemanly man. Mr. Eastway, 
who was the only person cognisant of Colonel Manners’s plans, died 
suddenly, and Mr. Bosley, his partner, took charge of her and the little 
property invested in his house for her support. She had been at the 
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same school with the Miss Granvilles, who there formed a friendship for 
her which had rather increased than abated after they grew up. This 
was the amount of the information I could extract from them. She 
never complained of her guardian to them, but she was as well able as 
they were to observe his excessive vulgarity, though there was probably 
donde it a kindliness of feeling which in some de compensated for it. 
I did my best to conceal the feelings with which I could not help ac- 
enslolalenl to myself she had inspired me, and I was much pleased at 
hearing them say that they intended writing to her to propose joining 
her at Ryde on the day of the regatta. 

Shall 1 confess it? In the meantime I made daily trips to Ryde, and 
promenaded the pier from one end to the other, and through every street 
of the town, inthe hopes of meeting her, but in vain. I met Ribbons 
frequently, but of course I could not inquire after her from him, and 
consequently avoided him. Sandgate, also, I encountered several times, 
but I had conceived such an antipathy to the man, as well as a suspicion of 
his character, that, as O'Malley was not with me, I did not think it neces- 
sary to recognise him. I felt all the time that I was not treating my 
friends fairly in keeping about the island, and therefore promised to start 
on a long cruise directly after the regatta. I fancied, however, that Har- 
court had attraction sufficient at Cowes to recompense him for the delay. 
The first day of the regatta was cold, and blowing fresh, so none of the 
ladies went. It was the schooner match round the island, when the 
little Bianca carried off the cup from her huge competitors, though she 
came in last, so much time being allowed for the difference of tonnage. 
The next day of the regatta the weather was most propitious, and we 
had the pleasure of meeting Miss Manners on the end of the pier with 
Mr. Raden, who saved me from inviting him, by telling us that “if we 
would give him a hundred pounds for every minute he was in my jim- 
-erack-looking boat he wouldn’t come. Let him have a steady-going 
steamer, which didn’t care for winds and tides.” He made no objection 
to Emily’s accompanying us, though little Ribbons coming up just as 
she = stepping into the boat, reproached her for not visiting the Dido 
instead. 

The sight was beautiful in the extreme, for, independent of the racing 
vessels, hundreds of other yachts were sailing about in every direction. 
The course also being round the Nab light, and a similar light vessel 
moored at the mouth of the Southampton Water, the racing yachts 
were the whole time in sight of Ryde. The new Royal Victoria Yacht 
Club-house, which, by-the-bye, is the handsomest in the kingdom, was 
decorated with banners, and from a battery in front of it were fired the 
necessary g mw and salutes, while several yachts anchored off the pier- 
head were also gaily decked with flags. In the afternoon the Queen 
came from Osborne on board the Fairy, amid the animated scene, and 
made several wide circles, passing close to the pier, and as she glided by, 
each vessel saluted with their guns or lowered their flags. The whele 

day the Dido had most perseveringly endeavoured to follow us, and 
several times we saw her nearly run foul of other vessels; at last as she 
= the Fairy, Ribbons, in a fit of enthusiastic loyalty, I suppose, 
oaded his gun to the muzzle, and discharged it directly at the steamer, 
the lighted wadding almost falling on board, while the recoil of the gun 
upset the little manWwho was looking with dismay at the effect of his 
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achievement. He was not hurt, however, for he picked himself up, and 
managed to fire another wadding on board the Snow Wreath. The last 
we saw of him that day he was hard and fast on a mud-bank half-way 
between Ryde and Cowes. Sandgate’s vessel was also cruising about, and 
passed us several times, though at a respectful distance, but I saw that 
his telescope was directed each time towards Miss Manners. On asudden 
it struck me that Snow might possibly know something of the man, and 
I accordingly asked him, in a mere casual way, if he had ever seen him 
before he came on board us ? 

“Why, yes, sir, [ have seen him more than once,” he answered ; 
“may be he don’t recollect me, though we've gone through some wild 
scenes together.” 

“ How is that?” I asked, with surprise. 

“Why, you see, sir, I done something in the free trade line myself 
I own, and he’s lent me a hand at it.” 

“ What! you don’t mean to say that Mr. Sandgate is a smuggler ?” 
I asked. 

“ Yes, I do, sir, though, and many’s the rich crop he’s run in that ere 
craft of his.” 

“Impossible! why she’s a yacht,”’ I replied. 

“ No, sir, she’s only a private vessel at the best, and if she was a yacht 
she’s not the only one as— Howsomdever, I won’t say any thing again 
yachts, It’s the look-out of the other members of the club that they 
don’t smuggle, and more’s the shame of them who does.” 

“But I thought that smugglers were so bound together that~they 
would never speak against each other,” I observed. 

“So they are, sir, and though that Mr. Sandgate has no reason to ex- 
pect any favour from me, for reasons he well knows, I wouldn’t speak 
to any body else of him as I do but to you, as my master, because I don’t 
think he’s fit company for such as you, sir, and that’s the truth.” 

Thinking over what Snow had told me, I determined in future to be 
on my guard against Sandgate. I, however, did not repeat what I had 
heard to any one. In the afternoon we returned to Cowes, leaving Miss 
Manners with the Granvilles. 

Having promised to pay some friends a visit at Torquay, the next 
morning we got under weigh, and though the winds were light, we got 
there on the following day. Taking all points into consideration, I think 
Torquay and its tio scenery is the most beautiful part of Eng- 
land. Our stay was short, for I confess that I was anxious to get back 
to Cowes, and so was Harcourt, who there also had found metal more 
attractive than even Devonshire could afford. 

We reached Cowes late in the day, and after dinner went to the 
Granvilles’, for we were now on sufficiently intimate terms to do so. I 
— Emily from their circle, and inquired if she was still staying with 
them. 

“Tam sorry to say that she left us suddenly yesterday evening,” an- 
swered Miss Granville. It was almost dark when a letter arrived from 
her guardian. It stated that he had gone over to Portsmouth on busi- 
ness connected with her affairs, and that when there he was taken dan- 
gerously ill ; that something had transpired which he could alone com- 
municate to her, and he entreated her to come to him without a moment s 
delay. The bearer of the letter was Mr. Miles Sandgate, who, it ap- 
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, had met Mr. Bosley at Portsmouth, and volunteered to carry it, 
and to escort Miss Manners back. Emily immediately pre for her 
departure, though she hesitated about accepting Mr. Sandgate’s offer. 
We also sent down to the quay to learn if there was any steamer going 
to Portsmouth that evening, but thelast for the day had already left. Mr. 
Sandgate on this, requested Emily would allow his vessel to convey her, 
observing, in the most courteous way, that he saw the difficulties of the 
case, and would himself remain at Cowes till his vessel returned, saying, 
at the same time, that he thought he might be of service in escorting her 
to the hotel where Mr. Bosley was lying ill, Mamma herself would 
have gone with her, but she was unwell, and we girls should not much 
have mended the matter. Mr. Sandgate all the time stood by, acknow- 
ledging that he himself was perplexed, and would do any thing she 
co oe ; till at last I bethought me of sending our housekeeper, who was 
very —_ to do her best to serve Emily, and to this plan, as Mr. Sand- 
gate is a friend of yours as well as of Mr. Bosley’s, Emily had no further 
hesitation in agreeing. We walked with her down to the quay, and saw 
her safely on board.” 

“ And have you heard to-day from her ?” I asked, in a tone of anxiety 
I could not conceal. 

“‘ No,” answered Miss Granville; “ we thought she would have written.” 

“Good heavens! and has she trusted herself with that man?” I ex- 
claimed. 

Miss Granville stared. 

“ What do you mean ?” she asked. 

“That I have very serious suspicions of his character,” I answered. 
“T wish that she had taken any other means of getting to Portsmouth; 
not that [ fora moment suspect he would not safely convey her there, 
but Iam unwilling that she should—that any lady, a friend of yours, 
should have even been on board that vessel.” 

*“* You surprise me !"” exclaimed Miss Granville, now beginning to be 
really alarmed; and I volunteered to run over to Portsmouth at once, to 
inquire for Mr. Bosley, but she had not heard the name of the hotel where 
he was staying. 


: ~ That shall not stop me,” I replied, “ I will inquire at all of them till 
earn. ° 

She smiled at my eagerness, though when I told her all I had heard of 
Sandgate, she saw that I had reason for my annoyance at what had 
occurred. I was engaged in paying my adieux, when the house-bell rang, 
and directly afterwards Mr. Warwick Ribbons was announced. Astonish- 
ment was depicted on the countenances of all present, at the appearance 
of this most unexpected visitor, and all wondered what could have brought 
him there again. He had, by-the-bye, already called in the morning to 
beg Miss Manners and her friends would take a sail in the Dido, but 
hearing that she was no longer there, had gone away. He gazed about 
the room, his round eyes blinking with the bright light after having 


— out of darkness, and, with a flourish of his hat, he bowed to the 
ies. 


“ Beg pardon,” -he said 
where Miss Manners is ?” 


“ She has gone to see her guardian, Mr. Bosley, who has been taken 
seriously ill at Portsmouth,” answered Mrs. Granville. 


» ina nervous tone; “ but I've come to ask 
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“ No, she ain’t, ma’am,” he exclaimed, throwing his hat down on the 

und with vehemence ; “ Mr. Bosley isn’t ill, and isn’t at Portsmouth, 
and Miss Manners isn't with him, for I'm just come from Ryde, and there 
I saw him as well as ever he was in his life, and he berged that I would 
come and ask what has become of her. Your servants this morning told 
me that she wasn’t here, so I made sure that she’d gone back to Ryde, 
and started off to look after her.” 

I was now seriously alarmed at what I had heard, as were the rest of 
the party in a less degree. Nothing more could we elicit from Mr. Rib- 
bons, though Miss Granville convinced him that the account she gave of 
Miss Manners’s departure was true, and it appeared too certain that she 
had been carried off for some reason or other by Miles Sandgate. I could 
have staked my existence that she had been as much deceived by him as 
were her friends. I need not attempt to describe what were my feelings 
on finding that my worst suspicions were more than realised. She was 
in his power, and his vessel was large enough for him to carry her to any 
distant part of the world. A bold and accomplished seaman as he was, 
he would not hesitate, of course, to run across the Atlantic, and with the 
start of upwards of twenty-four hours which he had, it would be impos- 
sible to hope to overtake him, even if I could sail at once ; but without 
a full supply of water and provisions, it would be madness to attempt to 
follow him. This, however, as soon as by possibility I could, I deter- 
mined to do; and when I mentioned my intention to my two friends, 
they eagerly volunteered to accompany me. Ribbons wanted to come 
also, but I recommended him to employ his vessel in a different direction 
to mine, and while my two friends were busy in collecting provisions and 
stores, I made inquiries among all the boatmen and revenue people to 
ledrn any thing about the Rover, and what course she had steered on 
leaving Cowes. The wind, it appeared, had been from the eastward, and 
as the tide was ebbing, she must have gone to the westward, and could 
not have got round by the Nab. At first, I could learn nothing about 
her, but after some time, I meta man who had watched her getting under 
weigh, and, after she had stood across as if turning up towards Ports- 
mouth, had seen her, or a vessel exactly like her, keep away and run we 
Cowes, in the direction I supposed. One of the revenue-men, who had 
been on duty in the guard-boat, had boarded her, and her people said 
they were bound for Cherbourg. I found, also, that her character was 
suspected, and that a revenue-cutter was on the watch for her. This cir- 
cumstance, I conjectured, if I could fall in with the cutter, would give me 
the best chance of learning the course she had steered. I believe that I 
ought to have called in the aid of the law, but of that I did not think, 
and as soon as I found that I could gain no further information about the 
Rover, | assisted my friends in getting the Snow Wreath ready for sea. 
I also shipped six additional hands, and some cutlasses and pistols, for I 
felt certain, that should we fall in with Sandgate at sea, he would resist 
an attempt to rescue Emily from his power. By twelve o'clock at night 
our preparations were completed, and I determined, in the first place, to 
run across to Cherbourg, on the bare possibility of his having gone 
there, to complete his own supplies for a long voyage. At the same 
time, I despatched little Ribbons in the Dido, to look into every port 
along the coast, and to wait for me at Penzance. Miss Granville, with 
much judgment, undertook to send to every place to the eastward, and to 
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let Mr. Bosley know, that he might take the proper measures to search 
for the daring scoundrel. I need not say that | was in a perfect fever of 
excitement, and my friends were little less calm, particularly O'Malley, 
whose indignation at Sandgate’s conduct knew no bounds, especially as 
he had acknowledged him as an acquaintance, and introduced him to me. 

Little Ribbons showed that there was something good beneath the _ 
mass of absurdity, vanity, and vulgarity which enveloped him, by the 
eagerness with which he undertook the task I had assigned him, although 
he must have been pretty well convinced that he had no chance of win- 
ning the hand of the young lady, and | verily believed that, should he 
fall in with Sandgate, he would attack him, even with the fearful odds 
he would have inst him. The weather was clear, and the stars and 
moon shone bright from the sky, as, with a fine fresh breeze from the 
eastward, and an ebb tide, we got under weigh and ran through the 
Needles. We then hauled up, and shaped a course for Cherbourg, for I 
had no other clue by which to steer than the vague report that the Rover 
had gone there. t thought, also, that Sandgate would very probabl 
have selected that place, as being the nearest French port to the English 
coast, and one into which he might at all times run, and from which he 
might as easily escape. For the sake of his victim he would probabl 
make there, in the hopes that she might agree to the object, whatever it 
might be, which had induced him to venture on the atrocious exploit of 

ing her off. I had understood that she was an almost portionless 
girl, so that her fortune could not have been the temptation, in fact, we 
were completely in the dark, and it was a subject too delicate and painful 
to discuss. 

The wind held fair, and at daybreak we were running across the 
Channel at the rate of eight knots an hour. Just before sunrise, when 
the horizon is often the clearest, I went aloft to discover if any vessels 
coming from the direction we were steering for, were in sight, to give me 
any information of the chase, but not a sail was visible anywhere ahead 
of us, though several were seen off the island. For the next three or 
four hours not a cutter was seen, though many square-rigged vessels 
were standing down Channel. Almost worn out with mental and physical 
exertion, I threw myself into my berth, while Harcourt took charge of 
the deck, and promised to have me called should there be any vessel in 
sight either like the chase or from which we might gain any information 
about her. I had not been asleep an hour, when I heard a hail, and 
jumping on deck, just as O'Malley was coming to call me, I found that 
we were hove-to close to a revenue cutter, and that Harcourt had ordered 
& boat to be lowered ready to go on board her. I jumped in with him, 
and in another minute we were on the deck of the cutter. Her commander 
was excessively courteous, and ready to do every thing we might propose 
to overhaul the Rover. From him I found that the information I had 
gained about Sandgate was correct ; and he told us that, according to his 
orders, he had followed the Rover at a distance, so as not to excite 
suspicion, and that he had seen her yesterday afternoon enter Cherbourg 
Harbour, where, supposing she would remain for some time, he had 
again stood off during the night. 


“ Then to a certainty she is still there,” I exclaimed, in a tone which 
somewhat surprised the officer. 


The plan I instantly formed was to run in directly it was dusk, while 
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the cutter remained in the offing, and to get alongside the Rover before 
Sandgate could have time to carry Miss Manners on shore. We thus 
should not lose much time, for the wind had fallen considerably, and we 
could scarcely expect to reach the mouth of the harbour before dark. 
The best-formed plans are, however, liable to failure, particularly at sea ; 
and as we got well in with the land, just off Point Querqueville, it fell 
almost calm. There was still, however, a light air at times, which sent 
the cutter through the water, so that, by degrees, we drew in with the 
shore. We must have been for some time visible from the heights before 
it grew dark. The flood-tide was now sweeping us up to the eastward, 
and before we could get through the western passage we were carried 
past the breakwater. ‘The large fires lighted by the workmen engaged 
on that stupendous work, dazzled our eyes so much, that we were almost 
prevented from seeing the entrance, and totally disabled us from watch- 
ing the western passage. At last, however, the wind freshened up, and 
we ran inside the breakwater. The moon had by this time risen, and 
we could see across that fine sheet of water, which, in extent and the 
shelter it affords to a fleet, rivals Plymouth Sound. My impatience was 
excessive. “In a few minutes,” I thought, “* Emily will be restored to me, 
and that scoundrel Sandgate will be punished.” We did not anchor, but 
as there was a light wind, we kept cruising about among the men-of-war 
and large steamers lying there, in the hopes of finding the Rover brought 
up among them. In vain, however, did we search ; she was nowhere to 
be seen. At last I determined to go on shore, and endeavour to learn 
whether the Rover had been there at all. Pulling up between two fine 
stone piers, we landed at the end of the inner harbour, and repaired at 
once to the house of Monsieur M——, who obligingly assisted us in 
making the inquiries I desired. After some time we met a person who 
asserted that he had observed the Rover at anchor that very evening. 

“ Even with this light you can see her from the end of the pier,” he 
observed ; “ come, I will show you where she is.” 

We hurried to the spot, but the space where she had been was 
vacant. That she had not entered the inner harbour Monsieur M—— 
was certain, as she could not have come without his knowledge. Baffled, 
but still determined to continue the pursuit, we returned on board, and 
I was convinced that we had been seen from the shore before dark, and 
that Sandgate, suspecting we had come in quest of him, had slipped out 
by the western entrance, while we were still outside the breakwater. 

On making inquiries among other vessels anchored near where the 
Rover had laid, we found that, as we suspected, a vessel answering her 
description had got under weigh at the very time we supposed, and had 
stood off to the westward. After holding another consultation, we 
came to the conclusion that Sandgate would certainly avoid the open sea, 
and keep along the French coast, and we thought it probable would make 
for Jersey or Guernsey. At all events, thither we determined to run. 
Again we were under sail, and by the time we got clear of the harbour, 
the wind had shifted round to the westward of north, and as the ebb had 
then made, I suspected Sandgate would take advantage of the tide, and 
run through the Race of Alderney. I calculated, however, that by the 
time we could reach it, we should have the full force of that rapid current 
in our favour, whereas he would only have the commencement of it. 
No one on board turned in, for the weather was too threatening, the 
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we were about to attempt too dangerous, and the time too ex- 
citing, to allow us to think of sleep. ! 

As we brought the bright light of Cape La Hogue a little before the 
larboard beam, the wind increased considerably, and we began to feel the 
short broken sea of the Race. Every moment it increased ; rapidly the 
water rose and fell in white-topped pyramids, leaping high above our 
bulwarks, and threatening to tumble on board and overwhelm us with its 
weight. The hatches were battened down and every thing well secured 
on deck, and well it was so, for sea after sea came leaping over the side, 
now on the quarter, then over the bows, and now again amid-ships. It 
was impossible to say where it would strike the vessel, for not the best 
steering could avoid it ; yet on we flew with the fast 0 breeze, roll- 
ing, and pitching, and tumbling, the water foaming and roaring, and 
literally drenching us with spray even when we avoided the heavier seas. 
The moon, too, which shone forth on the wild tumult of waters, rather 
increased the awfulness of the scene, by exhibiting to us the dangers 
which surrounded us on every side, yet so clear were the lights both of 
La Hogue on the left, and the Casketts on the right, that we had no 
difficulty in steering our course. The dark outline of the small island of 
Sark at last appeared in sight on the starboard beam, and in order to 
avoid the wild shoal of the Dirouilles Rocks, towards which the early flood 
sets, we hauled up more to the westward. 

Still urged onward by the terrific force of the tide, we continued 

lunging through the mad waters, till daybreak showed us the island of 
wr right ahead, and Guernsey on our weather beam. So strong was 
the current, however, that we had drifted considerably to the east, and in 


the gray light of the morning, not a cable's length from us, appeared the 
dark heads of the Dirouilles, while on the starboard hand the sea, in 
masses of foam, was breaking over the equally terrific rocks of the Pater 


Nosters. The wind had now got so far to the westward, and the tide 
set so strong against us, that finding we were drifting bodily to leeward, 
we ran close in shore, and dropped our anchor in a romantic little cove 
called Bouley Bay, on the north-east coast of Jersey. There was a narrow 
sandy beach on which a few boats were drawn up, and a narrow ravine 
leading down to it, while on either side lofty cliffs towered high above our 
heads. On the side of the ravine was situated a small hotel, the master 
of which came off to us as soon as he saw us standing into the bay. 

To the first question I put to him as to whether he had seen any vessel 
off the coast that morning, he told us that at break of day he had been to 
the top of the cliffs and had observed a cutter standing between the Pater 
Nosters and the land, and that he thought it probable she would be able 
to double Cape Grosnez before the tide made against her, in which case 
she would have little difficulty in getting round to St. Helier’s, if she 
happened to be bound there. 

‘If she is, we shall catch her to a certainty,” exclaimed O'Malley ; 
and he forthwith volunteered to go across the island to try what he could 
do, and Harcourt proposed accompanying him, as he thought he might 
be of assistance in getting hold of Sandgate. Of course, I gladly as- 
a to their offer, although I determined myself to remain in the 

essel. 

I have not expressed my feelings all this time, my hopes and fears, 
my eager excitement, as I thought the Rover was within my reach, my 
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dread lest Emily should have suffered injury or alarm—in fact, they were 
too intense for utterance. 

After O'Malley and Harcourt had started overland, I remained two 
hours at anchor, and then shipping an old pilot, in a Welsh wig, who 
only spoke Jersey French—the oddest satele Y ever heard—I got under 
weigh for St. Helier’s. We beat along that rocky and lofty coast, inside the 
Pater Nosters, till we rounded Cape Grosnez—a high promontory form- 
ing the north-west point of the island, and shaped like Louis Phili pe’s 
nose. We then “> away, passing the rugged and threatening rocks of 
the Corbiere, rounding which with a flowing sheet, we headed in amon 
an archipelago of hidden dangers towards the town of St. Helier’s. As 
we were passing the Corbiere, I observed a cutter standing away to the 
westward, as if she had come out of St. Aubin’s Bay. I pointed her out 
to Snow, but she was too far off to distinguish what she was, and I was 
unwilling to make chase till my friends had ascertained whether Sandgate 
had been there. I accordingly stood on, eager to receive their report. 

Just as we got off Elizabeth Castle, which stands on a rocky point, 
isolated at high water from the main land in front of St. Helier’s, I ob- 
served a boat pulling rapidly towards us. We hove to, and, in a few mi- 
nutes, my friends jumped on board, and, almost breathless with haste, 
told me that Sandgate had been there, and was even then in sight. 
Without asking more, we tumbled the pilot into the shore-boat, and made 
chase after the cutter I had before observed. She had a very long start, 
but we trusted to the chances the winds and tides might afford us to 
come up with her—yet we could not but see that she had many more in 
her favour to aid her escape. There were, however, still some hours of 
daylight, and as long as we could keep her in sight, we need not despair. 
From the course she was steering, as much to the westward as she could 
lay up with the wind as it then stood, I felt certain that my worst suspi- 
cions would be realised, and that Sandgate fully intended to run across to 
America, or to some other distant land. As soon as we had made sail in 
chase, my friends told me that on their reaching ‘St. Helier’s, they had, at 
once, hurried down to the pier, where, to their great joy, they beheld the 
Rover at anchor in the outer roads. They immediately hurried off to 
the authorities to give information to procure assistance to rescue Miss 
Manners. On their way, they suddenly saw before them the villain of 
whom we were in search —Sandgate himself. Something made him turn 
round, and he beheld them. Without a moment's hesitation, he darted 
off towards the quay, where a boat was in waiting, and, jumping into her, 
pulled towards the cutter. He had every reason for fear, they learned, 
for, on his appearance in the morning, he had been narrowly watched by 
the revenue-officers, who suspected that some smugg'ing business had 
attracted him to the island. Such, in fact, was the case, as he had gone 
there to settle with his agents, and to procure certain stores before he 
commenced the long voyage he contemplated, little thinking that we 
should so soon have been able to track him thither. Before they were 
able to engage a boat, he had got on board, and the Hover was under 
weigh. 

Never had the Snow Wreath before carried such a press of sail as 
she now staggered under ; but little would it have availed us, had the 
wind, which came in uncertain currents, not shifted round to the north- 


ward while the Rover still had the breeze as before. It continued, how- 
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ever, increasing till we could no longer bear our gaff-topsail, and so much 
had we overhauled the chase, that, at sun down, we were within two miles 
of her. Now came the most critical time ; as before the moon rose, it would 
scarcely be possible to - her in sight, and Sandgate would not fail to 
profit bs the darkness if he could, to effect his escape—he, also, having 
the wind exactly as we had it, now sailed as fast as we did. So ex- 
citing had become the chase, even to those least interested in it, that 
every man kept the deck, and with so many well-practised eyes, Argus 
like, fixed on her, any movement she made would scarcely escape us. 
The sky was clear, and the stars shone bright, but the wind whistled 
shrilly, and the foam flew over us, as the little craft heeling over to her gun- 
wale, plunged and tore through the foaming and trembling waves. Thus 
passed hour after hour. If the Rover hauled up, so did we ; if she kept 
away, the movement was instantly seen and followed by us, though all 
the time, as O’Malley observed, he could not, for the life of him, make out 
any thing but a dark shadow with a scarcely defined form stalking like 
an uneasy ghost before her ; as to know what she was about, it passed 
his comprehension how we discovered it. That she was, however, in- 
creasing her distance, we became, at length, aware, by the difficulty we 
experienced in seeing her, and at last the shadowy form faded into air. 

Every one on board uttered an exclamation of disappoitment, and 
. some swore deeply, if not loudly. 

“Can no one make her out ?”” I asked. 

The seamen peered through the darkness. 

* There she is on the weather-bow,” sung out one. 

“ T think I see her right ahead still,” said another. 

“ No; I’m blowed if that ain’t her on the lee-bow there,” was the ex- 
clamation of a third. 

One thing only was certain, she was not to be seen. I determined, 
however, to keep the same course we had been before steering, and as the 
moon would rise shortly, I trusted again to sight her. The intervening 
hour was one of great anxiety, and when, at last, the crescent moon, rising 
from her watery bed, shed her light upon the ocean, I looked eagerly for 
the chase. Right ahead there appeared a sail, but what she was, it was 
impossible to say; she might be the Rover, or she might be a perfect 
stranger. On still we steered due west, for, although I felt that our 
chance of overtaking Sandgate was slight indeed, yet my only hope re- 
mained in Keeping a steady course. Thus we continued all night, and 
the moment the first streaks of light appeared in the sky, I was at the 
mast-head eagerly looking out for the chase. Far as the eye could reach, 
not a sail was to be seen, there was no sign of land, nothing was visible 
but the gray sky and the lead-coloured water. Still I remained at my post, 
for I dared not acknowledge to myself that Emily was lost to me for ever. 
In vain I strained my eyes, till the sun rose and cast his beams along 
the ocean. A white object glistened for a moment ahead ; it might have 
been the wing of a sea-fowl, but as I watched, there it remained, and I 
felt certain it was the head of a cutter’s mainsail. Taking the bearings 
of the sail, I descended on deck, and, as a last hope, steered towards it, 
sending a hand on the cross-trees to watch her movements. The wind 
fortunately, as it proved to us, was variable, and thus we again neared the 


chase. As we rose her hull, Snow pronounced her to be of the size of 
the Hover, if not the Rover herself. 
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“ Well, we ll do our best to overhaul her,” I exclaimed; “set the gaff- 
The craft must bear it.” 

And, pressed to her utmost, the little Snow Wreath tore through the 
foaming waves. Thus we went on the whole day, till towards the even- 
ing, the chase again ran us completely out of sight. The wind, also, was 
falling away, and, at sun down, there was almost a complete calm. Still 
the vessel had steerage way, so we kept the same course as before, 
Worn out, however, by anxiety and fatigue, I threw myself on a sofa 
in the cabin. I know not how long I had slept, when I was awoke by 
feeling the yacht once more springing livelily through the water. | 
jumped on deck without awaking O’Malley, who was on the opposite sofa. 
The morning was just breaking, and, by the faint light of the early dawn, 
I perceived a large dark object floating at some distance ahead of us. 

“ What is that ?”” I exclaimed to Snow, who had charge of the deck. 

“ A dismasted ship, sir,” was the answer ; “I have seen her for some 
time, and as she lay almost in our course, I steered for her, as I thought 
as how you'd like to overhaul her, sir.” 

“ You did well,” I answered ; “ rouse all hands, and see a boat clear 
for boarding her. But what is that away there just beyond the wreck ? 
By heavens, it’s the Hover, and becalmed too. Grant the wind may not 
reach her.” 

Awoke by hearing the people called, O’Malley and Harcourt were by 
my side. I pointed out the wreck and the cutter to them. 

“ Well,” exclaimed O'Malley; “ the big ship there may still float, 
but the breeze which has been sending us along, may, at last, reach the 
sails of the Hover, so I propose we make sure of her first.” 

To my joy, however, I found that the wind, instead of reaching her, 
was gradually falling away, and by the time we were up with the wreck, 
the sea was as calm as a sheet of glass. I was in hopes, also, that keep- 
ing, as we had done, the wreck between us and the Rover, we might have 
escaped observation, and in the gray light of morning we might come 
upon her unawares. There were several people on board the ship who 
cheered as they saw assistance at hand, and reason they had to be glad, 
for, from the clear streams of water which gushed from her sides, they 
had evidently great labour to keep her afloat. No time was to be lost, 
the gig was soon in the water, and with O'Malley, who insisted on accom- 
paying me, and eight men fully armed, we pulled towards the Hover, 
while Harcourt, by my request, boarded the - in the other boat. My 
heart beat quick as we neared the cutter. She was the Hover, there 
was no doubt, but whether Sandgate would attempt to defend his vessel 
was the question. A moment more would solve it. We dashed along- 
side, the men stowed away in the bottom of the boat, sprang up, and 
before the crew of the Rover had time to defend themselves, we were 
on board. Except the man at the helm and the look-out forward, the 
watch on deck were all asleep, and those two, as it afterwards appeared, 
were glad to see us approach. The noise awoke Sandgate, who, spring- 
ing on deck, found himself confronted by O’Malley and me, while half 
his crew were in the power of my people, and the fore-hatch was battened 
over the rest. A pistol he had seized in his hurry was in his hand, he 
pointed it at my breast, but it missed fire, on seeing which, before I 
could grapple with him, with an oath too dreadful for utterance, he 
sprang over the low bulwarks of his vessel, and the calm water closed over 
' 
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his head. He never rose again. With fear and hope ultimately racking 
my bosom, I hurried below. I pronounced my own name ; the old nurse 
opened the door of the main cabin—a fair girl was on her knees at 
prayer—she sprang up, and seeing me, forgetful of all else, fell weeping 
in my arms. I shall pass over all she told me, except that Sandgate had 
behaved most respectfully to her, informing her, however, that he should 
take her to the United States, where she must consent to marry him, and 
that, on their return to England, he would put her in possession of a large 
fortune, to which by some means he had discovered she was heiress, and 
which had induced him to run off with her. It was, I afterwards learned, 
his last stake, as the reduction of duties no longer enabled him to make a 
profit by smuggling; and as he had no other means of supporting his ex- 
travagant habits, he was a ruined man. In fact, to the dishonest trader 
and smuggler alone will free-trade prove an injury. The crew of his 
vessel promising faithfully to follow the Snow Wreath into port, I escorted 
Emily and her attendant on board. What was my surprise, as I handed 
her on deck, to see her rush forward into the arms of an old gentleman 
who stood by the companion hatch. 

“ My own Emily,” he exclaimed, as he held her to his heart. 

It was Colonel Manners. 

“« My father !” burst from her lips. 

A young lady was reclining on the hatch near him; she rose as she 
saw Emily, and they threw themselves on each other's neck. 

“ My sister!” they both exclaimed, and tears of joy started to their 
eyes. 

. There were several other strangers on board, who, by the exertions of 
Harcourt, had been removed from the wreck. My boats, and those of 
the Rover, were busily employed in removing the others, for there was 
no time to lose, as the ship was settling fast in the water. All the people 
being placed in safety, we proceeded to remove the articles of greatest 
value and smallest bulk on board the two vessels, which became then very 
much loaded, when a breeze springing up, another sail hove in sight: she 
bore down towards us, and, in a short time, the little fat figure of Mr. 
Warwick Ribbons graced the deck of the Snow Wreath. His delight at 
seeing Emily in safety was excessive, but, though he looked sentimental, 
he said nothing; and, when he heard that the colonel was alive, and that 
there was another sister in the case, his face elongated considerably. 
From motives of charity, I hurried him, with several of my passengers, 
and part of the cargo on board the Dido, and the three vessels made sail 
together for Falmouth. Just as we were leaving the ship, a deep groan 
issued from her hold, and her head inclining towards the water, she slowly 
glided down into the depths of the ocean. Landing all our passengers 
at Falmouth, except the colonel and his daughters, we had a quick run to 
Cowes. Colonel Manners established his claim to his property. O*Malley 
had made such good use of his time during the voyage, that he won the 
heart and hand of Julia Manners, while, as may be suspected, Emily owned, 
that if I loved her, our affection was reciprocal ; and on the same day 
which saw us respectively joined together in holy matrimony, Harcourt 
turned Benedict by espousing Miss Granville. 

Such, — reader, was the result of my summer cruise. The last time 
I saw little Ribbons he was on board the Dido, which lay high and dry 
on the mud off Ryde, and I afterwards heard that he married a Miss 
Bosley, who, I conclude, was a daughter of old Bosley’s. 
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CRICHTON: 


. An Bistorical Romance. 


BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ.” 
ILLUSTRATED BY HABLOT K. BROWNE, 





CHAPTER III. 
HENRI III. 


Don Carlos. A genoux, duc! recois ce collier—sois fidéle!— 
Par Saint Etienne, duc, je te fais chevalier.— 
Victor Huco. Hernani, Acte IV., Scene VI. 

CRICHTON’S arrival at the revel had created an extraordinary 
sensation. His brilliant achievements at the university, which, 
coupled with his nee and chivalrous and any thing but scholastic 
character, excite 
conversation, and every body expressed surprise as to the time 
when he acquired the wondrous store of erudition which had con- 
founded all the wisdom of the land. How could he have attained 
such boundless information ? He had been at the chase, the hall 
of arms, the carousal, the féte—in short, he had been everywhere, 
but where he might be supposed to be, alone and in his study. He 
had been the life of every thing—dashing at all, and succeeding in 
all ; rejecting nothing in the whole round of pleasurable amuse- 
ment—now swayed by the smile of beauty—now attracted by the 
beck of the gamester, whose dice seemed obedient to his will—now 
pledging toast for toast with the votary of Bacchus, whose glowing 
cups seemed to have for him no inebriation. He had been all this 
and more ; and yet this reckless, heedless voluptuary, who pursued 
enjoyment with an intensity of zeal unknown even to her most 
ardent followers, had excelled the learned and laborious denizens 
of wisdom’s chosen retreat. 

All was animation on his entrance. The report flew along the 
saloon on wings, swifter than those of scandal. “* He is arrived,” was 
echoed from mouth to mouth. The songsters were deserted, though 
the band was Catherine’s choicest Italian company—the ballet was 
abandoned, though it had only just commenced—though the dan- 
seuses were the most graceful imaginable, and @ moitié nues—the 
bransle-des-flambeaux was neglected, though the perfumed torches 
had reached the point when their blaze was to make one giddy whirl 
of guar-ccibund flame—the stately pavanne broke into a quick 
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movement—the grave pane lost all bounds—the commotion 
became general—the infection irresistible. Eyes, brighter than the 
jewels of their wearers, rained their influence upon Crichton as he 
assed, and odorous bouquets fell at his feet as if they had dropped 
Fike manna from the skies. Human nature could not resist homage so 
flattering, and the handsome Scot appeared for an instant almost 
overpowered by it. : 

The same richness of taste that characterised Crichton’s cos- 
tume of the morning, distinguished his evening attire. He wore 
no mask—nor, what was then generally adopted, a toque or cap 
with a panache of = feathers—neither had he assumed 
any fanciful garb. His dress was a rich suit of white satin slashed 
with azure, the jerkin and hose fitting without a crease to the 
modelled limbs. Having divested himself of his 7 cloak and 
plumed rs in the entrance-hall, nothing interfered with the exact 
display of his symmetrical person; and as, with a step elastic and 
buoyant as that of a winged Mercury, he passed through the 
crowded groups, he appeared like an impersonation of fabulous 
grace and beauty. Boas 

Not a trace of the fatigue which might be supposed incident to 
his prolonged intellectual conflict, was discernible in his proud, stead- 
fast features. High emotions sat upon his lofty brow—his coun- 
tenance was radiant—and a smile sat upon his lip. With chival- 
rous and courteous grace, he returned the congratulations and com- 
pliments showered upon him, neither appearimg to avoid nor yet 
court attention, but essaying to pass on to the upper end of the 
saloon. 

Presently Du Halde made his appearance ; and, sensible that all 
eyes were upon him, that mirror of courtliness performed his task 
to admiration. 

When Hennri’s intimation became known, a new impetus was 
given to the assemblage. In vain the almost bewildered Du Halde 
raised high his fleur-de-lis-covered rod of office. In vain he shrugged 
his shoulders, and made the most pathetic remonstrances, and to 
remonstrances added entreaties, and to entreaties, threats. The tide 
would not be repressed ; but, like that of the scholars of the morn- 
ing, pressed forward quite resolved, it would seem, to be present at 
_ Cnchton’s audience with the king. Deference, however, for the 
royal presence withheld them from advancing too close. The royal 
guard of halberdiers, pages, and lacqueys, placed themselves in 
front, and formed a dense phalanx round the throne. 

The clamour subsided, as, precededand announced by Du Halde, 
Cnichton y, saree the king, and made a graceful and profound 
obeisance. The music also ceased, there being no longer any reason 
for its continuance. The distant minstrel strained his neck to gaze 
towards the royal circle, and the attendant at the refreshment-table 
oe the opportunity of pledging his companions in a brimmer of 
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Meanwhile, the royal group had been increased by the arrival of 
the lovely Marguerite de Valois, and her scarcely less lovely maids 
of honour, La Torigni, Francoise de Montmorency, surnamed La 
Belle Fosseuse, and La Rebours ; the two latter of whom have 
been immortalised by Sterne. 

The Queen Louise, with her discreet dames, had just withdrawn, 
it having been whispered to her majesty that her august spouse had 
betrayed symptoms of a new passion. 

Henri was wholly unprepared for, and not altogether pleased 
by, the rapturous admiration excited by Crichton ; but he was too 
much of an adept in dissimulation to suffer any symptom of dis- 

leasure to escape him. On the contrary, he received the laurelled 
scholar with his blandest and most deceptive smile, graciously 
according him his hand ; and, apparently not content with this 
mark of his friendship, instantly after raising him from his kneeling 
posture, and, cordially embracing him. 

An irrepressible murmur of applause following this act of gracious 
condescension, showed that Henri had not miscalculated its effect 
upon the enthusiastic minds of the spectators. In fact, despite his 
malevolence, he could not be entirely insensible to the influence of 
the scene ; and, in common with all present, felt and recognised 
the majesty and might of mind, and its wondrous combination in 
the present case with personal advantages. He knew he was in 
the presence of one of the master spirits of the age; and for an 
instant, forgetting Esclairmonde, half persuaded himself he was 
in reality the gracious monarch he was proclaimed by his courtiers. 

There was one, however, who viewed his conduct in a different 
light: but she was mute. 

“ Vive le Roi!—Vive notre bon Henriot!” cried Chicot, who 
had withdrawn himself on Crichton’s approach, addressing the 
Vicomte de Joyeuse, who stood near him; ‘“ The grande Kue 
Saint-Jacques appears to be the high road to his majesty’s favour. 
Henceforth, we shall all become scholars, and I may exchange my 
fool’s bauble for a folio, my cockscomb for the cappa rotunda, and 
~~ surcoat for the prescribed tabaldi seu houssie longe of the 
college of Navarre. How say you? It is only a year or two since 
our dear Henriot took to the study of Latin in the grammar of 
Denon. It is never too late to learn ; and if the good Pantagruel 
propounded nine thousand, seven hundred, sixty-and-four conclu- 
sions, as his historian, Maitre Alcofribas Nasier, affirmeth, why 
should not I offer a like number for controversy ?” 

‘Nay, I see no reason to the contrary,” replied J oyeuse. 
‘Thy conclusions will, in all probability, be as intelligible and 
irrefragable as those of the sophists ; and, as extremes meet, thou 
mayst be as near to Crichton as the line of intersection which 
divides the heights of folly from the depth of wisdom will permit. 
Meantime, pay attention to thy liege and master; for methinks 
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he is about to bestow a gift on Crichton not unworthy of himself 
or of the acceptor.” 

And so it proved. Commanding Crichton to kneel, Henri 
detached the lesser collar of the Saint Esprit from his throat, and 

lacing the glittering badge around the scholar’s neck, unsheathed 
hie sword from its crimson-velvet scabbard, and touching him thrice 
with the blade upon the shoulder, added, ‘* In the name of God 
and of our lord and patron, Saint Denis, we create thee, James 
Crichton, knight commander of the holy and honourable order of 
the Saint Esprit! We do not say, support its statutes and maintain 
its splendour without spot. ‘That were needless. The name of 
Crichton is suflicient to preserve its glory untarnished.” 

‘Your majesty has bestowed upon me a boon which I should 
have esteemed more than adequate reward for long and zealous 
service, or for highest desert,” replied Crichton, rising. ‘‘ But as 
I can call to mind no such service, can discern no such desert, 
I must esteem myself wholly unworthy of your distinction. This 
consideration, however, while it annihilates all fancied claim to 
favour, enhances my gratitude; and we shall see whether that 
fecling prove not a stronger stimulant than interest or ambition. 
Devotion is all I can offer your majesty. I have a sword, and I 
dedicate it to your cause; blood, and it shall flow in your defence; 
life, and it shall be laid down at your bidding. Emulative of your 
own great deeds at Jarnac and Moncontour, beneath your banner, 
sire—beneath the Oriflamme of France, it shall be my aim to make 
the holy and illustrious order with which you have invested me, 
the proudest guerdon of knightly enterprise.” 

“IT accept your devotion, Chevalier Crichton,” returned 
Henri. ‘I rejoice in your professions, and, by Saint Michael! 
I am as proud of my knight as my good grandsire, Francois I., was 
of his fellowship in arms with the fearless and reproachless Bayard. 
The ceremonial of your installation shall take place on Friday, within 
the church of the Augustines, where you will take the oath of the 
Order, and subscribe to its statutes. After the solemnity, you will 
dine at the Louvre with the whole assembled fraternity of the 
knights commanders, and in the meantime, that nothing may be 
omitted, our treasurer will have it in charge to disburse to your 
uses our accustomed benefice of eight hundred crowns.” 

‘* Sire, your favours overwhelm me.” 


“Tut!” interrupted Henri, ‘ I would not be outdone by my 
subjects in the expression of our admiration. Besides,” he added, 
smiling; ‘* my conduct, after all, may not be so disinterested as at 
first sight it would appear. Under any plea, I am glad to include 
within my newly-instituted and cherished Order, such a name as 
that of the Admirable Crichton—a name which reflects more lustre 
on us, than knighthood can confer upon you. Freely as it was 


made, I accept your pledge.—I may, anon, take you at your word, 
and require a service at your hands.” 
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« Ask my life—’tis yours, sire.” 

‘ Enough—I am well content.” 

As Henri spoke, a half-stifled sob was heard, proceeding from 
some one near him. The sound reached Crichton’s ears, and smote 
he knew not why, like a presage of ill upon his heart. 

Henri could scarcely conceal his exultation. ‘I will no longer 
detain my guests,” he said, ‘‘ this audience must be dull work to 
them ; and, in sooth, I am tired by it myself. Let the ballet 
proceed.” 

Accordingly, the king’s pleasure being made known, the musi- 
clans instantly struck up » ted strain, the maskers dispersed to 
comment upon the scene they had witnessed, and the ball recom- 
menced with more spirit than before. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CATHERINE DE MEDICIS. 


Viola pourquoi j’ai par quelque temps fait conscience d’écrire cet échantillon de la 
vie et des actions de Catherine de Medicis :—pour ce que cette femme est un natif 
tableau et exemplaire de tyrannie en ses déportemens publics, et de toutes sortes 
de vices en ses plus privés. 

Henri Errenne. Discours Merveilleux de la Vie de Catherine de Médicis. 

‘Par la mort dieu! mon cher Crichton,” said Henri in a 
languid tone, helping himself to some of the perfumed confec- 
tionery which he carried in his escarcelle, “‘1 am quite taken 
with the brilliancy and whiteness of your collar. I thought my 
Courtray gauderonneurs inimitable, but your artist far exceeds 
those Flemish pretenders. I am stitical, in such matters, you 
know—Heaven endued me with a taste for costume.” 

‘True, gossip,” replied Chicot. ‘ It is not for nothing that you 
have acquired the titles of Gauderonneur des Collets de votre 
Femme, et Mercier du Palais.” 

“Corbieu, messieurs!” continued Henri, heedless of the inter- 
ruption, and apparently struck with a bright idea, “I abandon 
for ever my pet project, the plat Saint Jean, and direct you hence- 
forth to assume the collar 4 la Crichton !” 

‘Your majesty will then do manifest injustice to your own in- 
vention,” said Crichton, “ by so styling my poor imitation of your 
own surpassing original; and I pray you not to alter the designation 
ofa vestment which appears to have some importance 1n your eyes. 
Let it bear the name of him alone to whom the merit of the con- 
ception is due. I can by no means consent to hold honours which 
do not belong to me; and no one would think for an instant of dis- 
puting with your majesty the eminence you have so justly at- 
tained.” 

“You flatter me,” replied Henri, smiling; ‘but still I must 
retain our opinion. And now a truce to compliment. Do not let 
me detain you, mon cher, nor you, messeigneurs, I know you 
love the dance. The Navarroise is just struck up. That figure 
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has always attraction for our sister Marguerite. Pray ye, solicit 
the favour of her hand.” 

With a smile like a sunbeam, the royal Circe extended her hand 
to Crichton, as he advanced towards her. ‘That smile went like a 
dagger to the heart of Esclairmonde. 

‘An instant, madame,” said Crichton. ‘ Ere I quit his majesty’s 
presence I have a suit to prefer.” 

«Say on,” replied Henri. 

‘Were my intercession in your behalf needful, you should have 
it,” said Marguerite de Valois, ‘‘ but your interest with the king 
our brother is greater than my own.” 

« Still let me have your voice, madame,” returned Crichton, 
‘‘ for my solicitation refers to one of your own sex. My hfe was 
saved this morning by a disguised Venetian girl, and I have since 
ascertained that her life is threatened by the traitor Ruggieri.” 

Traitor !” echoed Catherine de Medicis, starting to her feet, and 
fixing a fierce glance upon Crichton—“ ha! consider well what you 
advance, messire—this pertains to me—-Ruggieri a traitor!—to 
whom ?” 

‘To his sovereign, madame—to the king, your son,” answered 
Crichton, resolutely returning Catherine’s gaze. 

‘By Notre Dame! this concerns me, it would seem,” said Henn. 
‘‘ Nay frown not, madame. Since his reported medication of my 
brother Charles’s beverage, I have ever misdoubted your Astro- 
loger ; and, to speak truth, I wonder not at Crichton’s charge ; 
for the countenance of Ruggieri carries treason in every wrinkle. 
But I wall not judge him unheard. But first let us know more of 
this Venetian girl. How is she threatened by Ruggieri ?” 

‘She is his prisoner, sire,” replied Crichton, “ confined within 
the turret, belonging to her majesty, near the Hotel de Soissons. 
I have myself penetrated the turret, where I heard moans, and saw 
her through the bars of her cell - 

“And you dared to force your way thither!” exclaimed 
Catherme—“ by my right hand, messire, you shall repent your 
temerity !” 

“The girl risked her life for mine, madame,—my head shall be 
the re of her deliverance.” 

“I take you at your word, messire. You shall have the girl 
if you will adventure again within my tower.” 

‘‘ Beware, beware,” whispered Marguerite de Valois, pressing 
Crichton’s hand tenderly ; ‘‘as you value my love, say no more. 
See you not, she smiles ; one step more, and you tread upon your 
grave.” 

‘It matters not,” replied Crichton, withdrawing his hand from 
the — of the Queen of Navarre. ‘“ Your Majesty’s threats,” 
he added, addressing Catherine de Medicis, “ will hardly deter me 
from the execution of an enterprise in which my honour is at stake.” 


“ Ha! braved!” cried Catherine 
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“No, no,” said Marguerite, imploringly—“ He does not brave 


you, mother.” 


“T only uphold the oppressed,” said Crichton. “ My head be 
the penalty of my failure.” 

‘« Be it so,” answered Catherine, reseating herself. 

“And en aitendant, Chevalier Crichton, you withdraw the charge 
of treason which you preferred against Ruggieri ?” said Henri, 

‘‘No, sire,” replied Crichton, ‘I accuse Cosmo Ruggieri, Abbé 
of Saint-Mahé, of high treason and léze-majesté, and of machina- 
tions against the state. These charges I will substantiate against 
him by proof unquestionable.” 

‘‘ By what proof ?” demanded Henri. 

* By this scroll, sire, set forth in alchemical characters ; unintel- 
ligible it may be to your majesty, or to any one here assembled ; 
but which my acquaintance with its cypher enables me to interpret. 
This scroll, exhibiting a scheme for the destruction of your life, 
seized within Ruggier’s retreat, upon his own table, with the traces 
of his own ink scarce dried upon it, furnishes proof incontrovertible 
of a dark conspiracy against your safety, of which this accursed 
astrologer is the chief instrument. Let his person be secured, sire; 
and, difficult of comprehension as the mystic leahees of this document 
appear, I undertake to make them clear and evident as his guilt 
is black and damning to the tribunal before which he shall be 
arraigned.” 

Henri looked for an instant irresolutely towards his mother, 
Ruggieri was about to cast himself at the King’s feet, but at a 
gesture from Catherine he remained stationary, — Crichton 
with a scowl of bitterest animosity. ‘‘ Your boasted powers of logic, 
Chevalier Crichton,” said the Queen Mother, “ might have taught 
you that from unsound premises false conclusions must come. If 
you have no further proof against Ruggieri than that adduced from 
this document, your charge falls to the ground.” 

‘ Not so, madame ; this cypher implicates a higher power than 
Ruggieri.” 

“It does proceed from a higher source than that of Ruggieri,” 
replied Catherine. ‘‘ That scroll is my contrivance.” 

“Yours, madame!” exclaimed Henri, in surprise. 

‘“‘ Question me not further, my son,” returned Catherine. ‘ Be 
assured that I watch over your interests with maternal solicitude ; 
and that if I work in daslehatts I have only one aim—the main- 
tenance of your glory and power. Hereafter you shall know the 
real purport of this scroll. ave the cares of rule to me.” 

“« Puero regnante, feemina imperante,” whispered Chicot. 

“ This hair-brained youth has marred one of my best-laid plans,” 
continued Catherine, scornfully ; ‘* but I pardon his indiscretion, 
for his zeal in your behalf, Henri. But let him use more caution 
in future. Zeal over much becomes officiousness, and will as such 
be punished.” 
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“The zeal you reprobate, madame,” - age Crichton, oman G 

“ prompts me, at the peril perhaps of my life, to tell you, that even 

you are the dupe of Ruggieri. This scroll is not what you sup- 
se it.” 

‘¢ Ha!” exclaimed Catherine. 

‘‘ From its tenor I am satisfied it is not the document he had 
your authority to prepare.” — . 

‘* Now, by our Lady ! this insolence passeth all endurance,” cried 
Catherine, furiously. ‘ Henri, your sire would have hewed off 
his best knight’s spurs at the heel ere your mother’s word had been 
doubted !” 

“Do not irritate yourself, madame,” replied the king, coolly. 
‘‘ The Chevalier Crichton’s chief fault in your eyes appears to be 
his anxiety for my safety, for which I own I find it difficult to 
blame. With all your subtlety, you are no match for Ruggieri. 
And I would willingly hear my advocate out ere I relinquish an 
investigation which appears to involve such important consequences 
to my safety.” 

Catherine grew pale, but she spoke with calmness.—* Proceed, 
sir,” she said, addressing Crichton, ‘the king wishes it. I will 
answer you.” 

“To prove to you, madame,” said Crichton, “* how much you 
have been deceived, I will ask you whether it was by your autho- 
rity this image was prepared ?” And Crichton drew forth from 
his pourpoint a small waxen figure representing the king. 

* Par Notre Dame de Bon Secowis.” stammered Henri, growing 
white, in spite of his rouge, with choler and affright, ‘an image 
of myself—ha !—” 

" Vienel with a poignard to the heart, sire,” replied Crichton 
—‘ Behold where the puncture is made!” 

“*T see it—I see it,” ejaculated Henri. “ Ave Maria!” 

“Sire,” exclaimed Ruggieri, flinging himself at the King’s feet, 
‘* hear me—hear me—” 

“ Away, infidel dog!” cried Henri, spurning Ruggieri from 
him ; “thy touch is pollution.” 

Exclamations of horror burst from the group immediately around 
the king. Swords flashed from their scabbards ; and had it not 
been for the interference of Catherine de Medicis, to whose knees 
the affrighted astrologer clung in mortal terror, he would have 
been slaughtered on the spot. * Back, messeigneurs!” exclaimed 
Catherine, rising and spreading her arms over Ruggieri ; “strike 


him not—he is innocent—on your allegiance I charge you, sheathe 
your swords!” 


“ Be tranquil, gentlemen,” said the king, who had by this time 
collected himself—* Par la Mort-Dieu! I will deal with this 
traitor myself. A waxen figure, forsooth! Let me look at it 
nearer. By my faith! the knave has caught my lineaments far 
better than my sculptor, Barthélemy Prieur!—a dagger in the 
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heart—I have felt a strange pain in my side these three days. Is 
this accursed image the handiwork of Ruggieri r 

6 Undoubtedly, sire,” replied Crichton. 

“’Tis false, sire. I had no hand in its manufacture By my 
salvation, I swear it,” ejaculated the affrighted astrologer. 

“Thy salvation!” echoed Chicot, with a scream of derision— 
‘ha! ha! thou hast long since lost all chance of salvation! Rather 
swear by thy perdition, miscreant abbé.” 

“J found it within his chamber,” said Crichton. “ Your ma- 
jesty will treat the superstitious device with the scorn such a futile 
attempt against your safety merits. But this consideration will not 
relieve Ruggieri from the charge of treasonable practices against 

our life. For like attempts, La Mole and Coconnas were adjudged 
to the block.” ] 

‘And on the scaffold he dies,” replied the king, “if this offence 
be proved against him. The question shall enforce the truth. 
After this, madame,” continued Henri, addressing his mother, ‘I 
think you will scarcely seek to advocate further the conduct of your 
astrologer.” 

‘Were I satisfied of his guilt, assuredly not, my son,” returned 
Catherine. ‘ But what proof have we that the whole of this accu- 
sation is not a contrivance of this fair-spoken Scot, to rid himself 
of a foe, for such he confesses Ruggieri to be?” 

“You speak the truth, madame,” cried the astrologer, ‘I will 
satisfy his majesty of my innocence—and of the seigneur Crich- 
ton’s motive for this accusation. Grant me but time.” 

‘“T have said that a higher power than that of Ruggieri was 
implicated in this matter,” returned Crichton. ‘ That power is—” 

** Forbear !” cried the astrologer, ‘‘ lead me to the rack; but utter 
not that name ; you know not what you would do.” 

“Villain!” exclaimed Crichton; “you find I am too well 
acquainted with your crimes. I have read the secrets of your 
heart. I would confront you with him you have betrayed. Would 
he were here to confound you with his presence !”’ 

“He is here,” replied a masked figure, stepping suddenly for- 
ward, | 

‘The mask!” exclaimed Crichton. , 

“As I live, the mask in person!” said Henri. “I begin to 
have some insight into all this mystery.” 

A momentary pause succeeded, during which no one spoke. 
The mask at length broke silence. ‘‘ The charge you have bro 
against Ruggieri, Chevalier Crichton,” he said, sternly, ‘is false, 


unfounded, and malicious ; and that you have made it. wilfully ‘ 

and knowing it to be such, I will approve upon you by mortal 

combat ; to which, as Ruggieri’s voluntary champion, I here defy 

oT he 

“ And will you undertake the felon Ruggieri’s defence? Will 
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you draw your sword in his behalf ?” asked Crichton, with a look 
of ima and surprise. 

‘King of France,” said the mask, dropping upon one knee 
before Henri, “I beseech your majesty to grant me nght of 
combat @U outrance with all weapons, and without favour against 
the Chevalier Crichton.” 

Henri hesitated. | 

“Nay, my son,” replied Catherine, “ this is my quarrel—not 
Ruggieri’s—I am glad to find I have one sword ready to start 
from its scabbard in my behalf. You cannot refuse this appeal.” 

“ You have our permission, then,” returned Henri. 

“JT here, then, repeat my defiance,” said the mask, rising 
haughtily, and hurling his glove to the ground. ‘I challenge you, 
Chevalier Crichton, to make good your accusation with your life.” 

“Enough,” returned Crichton, ‘I accept the challenge, and 
I counsel you, sir, not to throw aside your mask when you draw 
your blade in a cause so infamous. Iam well content that Ruggieri’s 
fate be left to the decision of my hand. Joyeuse,” he continued, 
‘may I calculate upon your services in this matter?” 

‘Most certainly,” replied the vicomte, “ but will not your 
adversary favour us with his name or title?: As a commander of 
the Saint-Esprit you are aware you cannot fight with one of inferior 
rank ?” 

“Tf ZT am satisfied, Monsieur le Vicomte,” replied the mask, 
haughtily, ‘* to waive that consideration, a cadet of fortune like the 
Chevalier Crichton will have little need to take exceptions. We 
meet as equals only with our swords.” 

So saying, the mask disdainfully placed his ungloved hand upon 
the hilt of his rapier. Crichton regarded him fixedly for a moment. 

‘‘ Sir mask,” he said, at length, in a tone of cold contempt, 
“ whoever you may be, and I have no desire to publish your in- 
cognito, whatever blood may flow in your veins, be it derived from 
—_ or peer, I hold it cheap as water in the unworthy cause you 
1ave espoused ; and were you base-born vassal, as I believe you to 
be honourable gentleman, and your quarrel the right, it would 
weigh more with me than noblest lineage, or proudest blazonry. 
Cadet of fortune I am, no doubt. Nevertheless, even the royal 
Henri might cross swords with me without degradation. On either 
side my ancestry is illustrious. My blood is that of the Stuart, my 
heritage, an untarnished name ; my portion, a stainlesssword. In 
God and Saint Andrew I place my trust !” 

o Bravely spoken,” cried Saint Luc. 

4 i sa are satisfied of your antagonist’s rank ?” asked Joyeuse of 
Tichton. 


“* I will answer for him,” said Henri. 

The vicomte raised the glove, and thrust it in his girdle. 

‘Whom may I have the honour of addressing as your second, 
seigneur !” asked Joyeuse, in a tone of constrained courtesy. 


? 
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« The Duke de Nevers,” replied the mask, haughtily. 

“Vive Dieu!” exclaimed the vicomte, “this is better than I 
anticipated. Monsieur le Duc, I shall be delighted to confer with 
vou on this duel.” 
~ At the mention of his name, the Duc de Nevers, a grave and 
stately nobleman, wearing the full insignia of the order of the Saint 
Esprit, stepped forward, in some astonishment, but, after havine 
conversed an instant with the mask, he advanced, and with a 
formal salutation took Crichton’s glove from the hand of the 
vicomte. 

“ Mort-Dieu! messeigneurs,” said Henri, “I had rather the 
whole science of astrology were exterminated, together with all 
its idolatrous professors, than that you should battle to each other 
upon grounds so frivolous, and for a cause so unworthy of your 
swords. However, since you will have it so, I will not oppose your 
inclinations. Let the combat take place at noon to-morrow, within 
the hall of arms. My pleasure, however, is that in lieu of the 


duel with rapier and dagger,—which, remembering the end of 


Caylus and Maugiron, I interdict,—that you break a lance together 
in the lists. On the issue of the third course, let the astrologer’s 


fate depend. I will not have the life of a valiant cavalier, or of 


one dear to me, sacrificed in this worthless dispute. Meantime, 
Ruggieri shall be placed under the safeguard of the walls of the 
Chatelet, to abide the issue of the encounter, and may God defend 
the right !” 

“] will answer for Ruggieri’s attendance,” said Catherine de 
Medicis. ‘ Let him be escorted to my turret. I will place my 
own guard over him.” 

‘‘ As you please, madame,” returned Henri, “ but have a care 
you produce him at the lists.” 

‘* Fear me not, my son.” 

* And now, sir mask,” said the king, turning round. ‘“ Mort- 
Dieu, vanished !—” 

* And now for the Navarroise,” said Crichton, taking the hand 
of Marcuerite de Valois. 

“ T thought you had forgotten it,” replied the queen, smiling ; 
“but let us go —I am wearied of this crowd. We shall, at 
least, be alone in the dance.” 

And, all eyes following their majestic figures, they swept down 
the saloon. 

While this was passing, Catherine motioned Ruggieri to approach 
her. The astrologer threw himself at her feet, as if imploring 
compassion. ‘I would question thee ere thou depart,” she said, 
aloud, adding in a whisper, ‘“ this combat must never take place.” 

‘“‘ Tt must not,” returned the astrologer. 

‘¢] will find means to prevent it. Give me the phial thou hast 
ever with thee—the Borgia tincture.” 


‘‘ That were too tardy, madame :—this potion you will find more 
x 2 
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efficacious. It is the same deadly mixture as that prepared, by your 
majesty’s orders, for the Admiral Coligni, which you entrusted to 
his valet, Dominique D’Albe.” 

‘‘ No more—I will find a surer agent than that timid slave,” said 
Catherine, taking the phial which Ruggieri slipped into her hands ; 
‘© T must ‘see the ak to-night,” she continued. ‘ Give me the 
key of thine inner chamber in the turret—I will instruct him how 
to come thither unperceived, by the subterranean passage from the 
Hotel de Soissons.’ 

‘‘ The key is here, madame,” replied the astrologer. 

“ Let Ruggieri be removed,” said Catherine, aloud ; “ and a 
triple guard shaeed at the portal of our hotel. Suffer none to go 
forth, nor to enter, save at our order.” 

‘Your highness’s commands shall be obeyed,” said Larchant, 
advancing towards Ruggieri, and surrounding him with some half- 
dozen halberdiers. 

“And your devilish schemes circumvented,” added Chicot, 
gliding from the fauteuil of the queen-mother, whither he had 
crept unperceived ; ‘* and, now to apprise Crichton of his danger ! 
—Mort-Dieu!—I tremble lest our Yoiebil should find an oppor- 
tunity of effecting her accursed designs.” 

Full of apprehension for Crichton’s safety, the jester was about 
to follow the course taken by the Scot and his illustrious partner, 
but he found them surrounded by such a crowd of eager spectators, 
that approach was next to impossible. He was constrained, 
therefore, to remain stationary. Presently, a lively flourish of 
music told that the Navarroise had commenced ; and all the jester 
could discern was the tall and majestic figure of Crichton revolving 
with that of the queen in the rapid circles of the dance. Round 
after round they whirled—the music each instant increasing the 
rapidity of its movements, till Chicot’s brain began to spin like the 
giddy measure he witnessed. 

Suddenly, the strains ceased. ‘‘ Now is my opportunity,” ex- 
claimed the jester, preparing to dart forward. | 

At that instant he was arrested by a voice behind him. It was 


that of the king, with the hand of a masked maiden within his own. 


Henri stood by his side. “Follow me, compere,” whispered the 
monarch, ‘‘ I have need of thy assistance. I shall require a mask 


and domino, and a hat with plumes, unlike those I am accustomed 
to wear. Follow me !” 


** An instant, sire, > 
_ “ Not a second ! Keep near me ; I will not have thee quit my 
sight. Come, demoiselle,” added Henri, with a triumphant loo 
at his companion ; “ you shall now be satisfied of your lover's 
perfidy.” 
_Chicot did not hear the words; but he saw the lady tremble 
violently, as the king — her on. 


* Malediction !” mentally he exclaimed. ‘Escape is now im- 


possible! Crichton must take his chance.” 











ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


Let us not look upon the two operatic establishments, as though, like Alex- 
ander and Darius, they were too big to exist in one world. Let the amenities 
that proceed from each, as a centre of loveliness, so imbue our minds that they 
absolutely refuse to receive aught that is harsh or discordant. We may hear 
of troubles and of warfares, but what are they to us, when all that is presented 
to us is fascinating to the senses? He who stands on the pebbly beach, and 
sees the surface of the sea melting itself into ever-changing hues—blue and 
red disporting themselves in the sun, as they do in Mr. Danby’s picture at the 
British Institution—he who does this, we say, should not for a moment reflect. 
on the monsters of the deep—on the ghastly sea-snakes that entwine drowned 
mariners in hideous folds—of the Leviathan that reposing in the abyss, lies. 
with distended jaws to swallow fleets—of the shark that caused the untimely 
end of Ben Backstay, “ merry boy” ashe was. From all this combination of ro- 
mantic horrors, whether sung by Schiller, in his “ Diver,” or accompanied by the 
English bard with “‘ Cherry chow,” he should rigidly abstract his mind, and think 
of the glassiness, and of the bright colours, and of the sun, and of the tinged 
clouds, and of the mermaids, combing their blue hair—if he chances to 
see any. 


With joyfulness of spirit we welcome the various “ stars” that compose the 
Covent Garden galaxy. We welome Alboni, rich in voice, and rotund of 
form, whose figure expresses so eloquently that delightful contentment which 
arises when the artist reposes peacefully on her art. You came as a stranger 
among us last year, oh Alboni; but your full mellifluous voice penetrated 
down—down—down—to the bottom of every heart: people saw you as a 
stranger, but you had not sung your first aria before the charming familiarity of 
souls arose. Your course was calmly triumphant, and when you had departed, 
your name echoed among soft-cushioned sofas—tall mirrors—china virtuosities 
—annuals for 1848—and accompanied by the light rattle of coffee cups, went 
on sounding to the commencement of the present season. Unfortunately, 
your re-appearance this year did not correspond to the enthusiasm you had 
bequeathed to your admirers. You were in ill health, Alboni, and a veil was 
thrown over your lovely voice, a check was given the chivalric fire of your 
“Tancredi.” But you will retrieve yourself. 


Welcome, also, Persiani, in form the most fragile of the children of song ; 
Persiani, with that delicate voice which does not expand, and ambitiously en- 
deavour to fill all space with its volume, like the notes of a Grisi, but preserves 
its fine course gently and inobtrusively—sportively casting itself here and there 
in little rills of melody. There is something intensely interesting in the 
countenance of Persiani. The eye restless and anxious, well assorts with 
that delicate snsceptible-looking frame, and when it would express ten- 
derness, how lovingly, how trustingly, is it fixed. Even while we are now 
writing, Royer, the celebrated vocalist of France, is making his début. 


Covent Garden will sail on proudly with its crew of vocalists, but it is not 
the region of dance. Danseuses of the first rank may visit its boards, but they 
change not the decrees of Fate, who smiles scornfully at their nimble feet. 
No! there is no organisation of ballet, Terpsichore has failed to inspire a know- 
ledge of her mysteries, and when the divertisement begins, those who have loved 
the opera, shrink timidly away from their benches, which show more and 
more of their crimson covering, blushing, as it were, at the desertion of 
their occupants. Let the song rise, but abbreviate the dancing as much as 
possible. 




















THE ORIGIN OF THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 


Ir had been a remarkably fine day, but a sudden tempest, such as 
only exists in wild mountainous districts, had arisen, and I was reluctant! 
compelled to give up my geological researches, and fly into a cabin, which 
stood some hun paces off, in order to escape the fury of the storm, 
or, as a sailor would express it, the squall, for its duration was not above 
half an hour, ceasing as suddenly as it had unexpectedly begun. 

The cottage, which I now entered, stood in one of the most romantic 

of the Megillacuddy rocks, overlooking the magnificent lakes of 
Killarney, on which the sun, but a few moments before, had been shining 
brightly, presenting one of the most beautiful landscapes in Europe, con- 
trasting strangely with the wildness of the rocks around me, and the 
partial tempest which was bowing down the arbutus shrubs on every 
side, 

As Ientered and solicited shelter, I recognised, in the corner of the 
cabin, one of the boatmen who had often rowed me over to Lord Headly’s 
picturesque island. It was this man who had, in the natural poetic 
strain inherent in the breast of every Irish peasant, told me of the cities 
and villages, the nymphs and gallant knights, whom he pretended to have 
seen in clear weather beneath the deep waters. It was this man who 
had often amused me by the strange local legends of Killarney ; I there- 
fore felt no surprise, when after receiving me with the tone and sincere 
hospitality of a kind-hearted Kerryman, he alluded to the raging storm 
in his usual metaphoric style. 

“God presarve your honour, and kape ye from all harm. Sure the 
O'Donoghue, rest his sowl in glory! is riding fiercely to-day. Would 
that his horse’s hoofs were bare!” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“Ah! thin wasn’t it myself, your honour, who tould ye about the 
O'Donoghue pa the guardian and kaper of these lakes ?” 

“ You did, my friend, but you informed me he lived under the waters.” 

“ Arrah, thin it’s himself that does. But sure when he rises, he causes 
the bright lake to swell and toss, and the sea nymphs catch the weeny 
eraft in their silver arms, till they're all lost and gone. It’s many a one 
I’ve seen them grasp and ei down to the bright city, where the crystal 
palaces are inhabited by the loveliest daughters of ould Erin.” 

“ Well, but what has this to do with the present land storm ?” 

“Ah! thin it’s just O'Donoghue, great glory to him ! that’s passin 
just now, ye see; for though it’s not the hour, nor the time he should 

on the watch, it’s himself that often comes, bar us from all evil ! and 
stirs up the tempest on the mountains as he looks on the lake, over which 
he is foreed to keep guard.” 

I smiled incredulously, for this was a duty which I had never before 
heard ascribed to O'Donoghue. The man read my thoughts at once. 

“6 Ah! thin I'm not a great scholar myself, nor fit to convarse with 
the likes of your honour ; but if you wish to hear the legend, it’s myself 
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will step out for Father Ryan, who lives hard by, and it’s his riv’rince will 
tell your honour all about it.” 

I thanked the poor fellow, and begged of him to call the priest. He 
did so. Never did I behold a more interesting personage. From his 
dress, it was somewhat difficult to divine his sacred profession ; but his 
high forehead, his benevolent smile, and his gray locks, at once bespoke 
the possessor of a master mind, one that only lacked high cultivation to 
have raised him to the first class in literature. As it was, I found him 
urbane and intelligent, anxious to afford information, a sincere believer 
in the many traditions he had collected and stored up in his mind. The 
following curious sketch of the origin of the lakes of Killarney he told 
me in far better words than those in which I repeat them. There was 
an energy arising from his implicit credence in the story, a poetry in his 
language, which I am unable to give. I, however, set it down as nearly 
as I can recollect it. 

“In the beginning of the world, the beautiful valley before you was 
the loveliest vale upon the earth. Where the lake now glitters, a small 
stream ran, and the spots that now seem as islands, were beautiful hills, 
which arose here and there. In so lovely a retreat, it was no wonder 
that many wise and good men, and many fair and beauteous women 
assembled to dwell in peace, and enjoy rural contentment amidst Nature’s 
richest graces. God prospered their sojourn, and they built cities and 
villages, the same which may be occasionally seen, even to this very day, 
under the clear waters of the lake, where they dwelt in happiness and 
innocence, adoring, in silent gratitude, the great Giver of all blessings. 

“ One only condition was attached to the tenure by which they held 
their habitations. There was a well, a deep clear well, which Providence 
designed, like the tree in Paradise, as the test of their obedience. For, 
from the beginning of the world, it was ordained that this said well should 
be guarded, for one hour after sunrise, by a maiden the most chaste and 
beautiful that could be found in the province. And troth it was not an 
easy matter to select her in a country, where all the women are virtuous 
and lovely even to this very hour—an old man’s blessing on them! The 
only way of choosing, then, was by lot. So on a certain day in every 
year, all the young girls of the valley met together, and allowed chance 
(or, as some said, Providence), to decide. Each colyeen had her name 
inscribed on a Jeaf of arbutus, and they were drawn out as in a lottery. 
It was a great honour to her on whom the lot fell, although the duty was 
not altogether pleasant, you see; for she had to watch the well from sun- 
rise for a full hour, and during that time, she was not to s ak a single 
word, or indulge in an ungenerous, an ge or an envious thought, 
under pain of ruin to her home and friends. For a pretty maiden to keep 
silence calmly, you see, was no easy task; yet so great was the honour 
considered, that all strove to gain the chance. 

“ Well, sir, year after year passed away, and the people of the valley 
grew happier and happier. The wardership was well and strictly per- 
formed, and Donoghue remained cooped up, as it was afterwards disco- 
vered, a prisoner at the bottom of the well. 

“ About four hundred years before this island was we. us by the 
Pheenicians, the lot, as watcher, fell on one Noreen O’Donnel, one of the 
ould legitimate line of the O’Donnels. 

“ Noreen was the loveliest girl in the valley. Her innocence was equal 
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to her beauty, and her discretion and prudence had never been doubted. 
She had never wandered beyond the mountains which encircled her home. 
She knew but one care, that was the absence of Phelim Mac Grath, to 
whom she was betrothed, and who had been absent for several months. 

“ She had kept the vigil regularly. No ungenerous thought had ever 
crossed her mae ; no word had ever escaped her lips, whilst she had per- 
formed the mysterious duty assigned her. There she sat every morning 
like a marble statue, only more beautiful, keeping guard over the myste- 
rious well, often wondering what was at the bottom of it, but nothing 
more. 

“ Her task had come nearly toa conclusion. She was holding her last 
watch over the clear water; she was thinking of holy things, and formin 
projects of virtue and beneficence, when, gremng i she heard footsteps 
close behind her. She turned round, when, joy to her heart! who should 
she behold but Phelim, who had unexpectedly returned, and finding her 
absent, had followed her on the wings of love, his heart beating with true 
affection, the which might be seen in his handsome countenance. 

“¢ Noreen avourneen, bloodstring of my heart! May the good powers 
protect ye!’ cried he, from the bottom of his soul, as he pressed her to 
his breast. 

“She smiled, and her eyes told him his feelings were returned; but 
she remained silent. 

«¢ Ah, thin, Noreen agrath, darlint of my innermost soul! haven’t 
you a word for the boy that loves you dearly ?” 

“ She made a sign that she was unable to speak. 

“Ts it—is it—can it be, that the light of my hopes has lost her 
speech?’ and he looked as if an arrow had pierced his bosom. 

“She made“a motion expressing the contrary. 

“* Anythin, God help me! you've ceased to love me. It’s during my 
absence that I’ve lost all I prized. Is it for this I’ve risked my life daily, 
and nightly dreamt of ye? Sorrow to my sowl! but I'll not outlive it.’ 

‘* She vainly endeavoured to make him understand. . 

“* No, no, Noreen, it is not by signs that you’d welcome me, if you 
loved me as you were won't to do. I see it all; your heart is changed. 
I'll not reproach you, I'll wish you no harm; for, oh, though you're cold 
towards Phelim now, it’s he that will love you for ever and ever, and longer 
far than that. But I'll not stay to see your preference for another. Good 
bye! and God bless you!’ and he held out his hand, as if about to bid 
her farewell. 

‘“\She made earnest gestures to bid him stay. 

“ “It’s more than I can do. Sure, it’s worse than folly to stay and 
-break- try_heart ; though it’s that I’d do with pleasure to sarve ye, 
agrath tl Nay, don't be looking thus bewitching when every word is 
murthering me. Let me/begone. Don’t be trying to hould me. One 
word would make me stay. Only tell me you love me, and it’s death 
himself that shouldn't part us. Not one word? Arrah, thin, Noreen, 
Noreen ; good bye for ever!’ and he tore himself from her. 

“« The struggle was too hard, the test too severe. The ardent feelings 
of a woman’s affection triumphed. over every other consideration. She 
could endure no more. 

at. I love you, Phelim ; stay! by the heavens above us, I love you 
dearly ! burst from the agitated girl, as she bounded towards him. 
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“ The waters suddenly rose from the well, they were irresistibly drawn 
towards it, as the gushing stream flowed rapidly into the valley. Once 
more he clasped her to his heart. They reached the brink of the well. 
Once more they embraced, and in that fond attitude were snatched into 
its mysterious depths. The poor girl, Noreen, was never again seen, 
though her sighs may sometimes be heard as the fierce tempest approaches; 
and her spirit is said to befriend the storm-tossed mariner, who now sails 
on the lake, which you see yonder, formed by the overflowing waters of the 
Holy Well, and beneath which the cities and villages exist just as they 
did at the hour when the poor girl’s love overcame her prudence, and 
destroyed herself and her best friends. 

“ As a punishment for thus deluging the happy valley, O’Donoghue is 
condemned to ride daily round the lake on a snow-white charger, shod with 
silver shoes. When these shoes are worn out, the mass of waters will 
again return to their parent well, and the long-buried cities will arise, 
and be peopled by a virtuous and a lovely race. Such is the origin or 
our lakes.” 

“‘ But, surely, you do not believe in this strange and fantastic le 
about O'Donoghive is . meh 

“ Indeed, sir, Ido. I have myself seen him, and, praise be to good- 
ness! the last time he passed me, his horse’s shoes were mighty thin!” 
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BY MRS. PONSONBY. 


On! hear my prayer!—now while the purple sea 
Grows dark beneath the twilight’s dying gaze ; 

Hear my last prayer !—whate’er our fate may be, 
Never—from this sad hour—turn to these bygone days. 


We part—beneath the fading eve we part— 

We, whose bright hopes were glorious as the dawn, 
And o’er the bleeding grave of either heart 

Closes a dull, cold night—a night without a morn. 


Between thy love, and one too much thine own, 
Falls the dark veil that none may draw aside, 
No time—no space divides us—fate alone 
Stamps on our brows the doom that both must now abide. 


The morrow comes—and we shall meet again, 
Our severance is only of the heart, 

And ours must be a double meed of pain 
Ever to be so near—and yet so far apart. 


But from thy silent eyes—from thy closed lips, 
Oh! let no vain and haunting memories speak, 
My heart may bear the long and drear eclipse, 
But on one wild and backward glance would break. 


Still—and for ever—in my throbbing breast 

Shall burn the fire whose pangs thon long must share, 
But—be thy grief—thy passion unconfess’d— 

For IT can suffer all—save watching thy despair. 


rd 
























EVOLUTION OF LIGHT FROM THE HUMAN BODY. 


Licut, in the most common acceptation of the word, signifies that in- 
visible ethereal matter which makes objects perceptible to our sense of 
seeing. Philosophers are still divided ip opinion as to whether this 
ethereal matter is a fluid, present everywhere and only requiring to be set 
in motion by a properly-qualified body, to render objects visible to us, or 
whether it consists of emanations from existing luminous bodies, shaken 
off by a peculiar repulsive power with inconceivable rapidity. Be this as 
it may, the only bodies in nature we know of, which permanently emit 
light, are the sun and the stars. From what source this never-failing 
property arises, we can scarcely even conjecture. All we know is, that 

venly light is represented in the Scriptures as the immediate result 
and offspring of a divine command. It is not so with bodies placed under 
our immediate cognisance, and to which a peculiar combination of con- 
ditions and circumstances is necessary to impart this Property. 

Many inorganic bodies are rendered luminous and emit light under a 

t variety of circumstances. The diamond, arragonite, strontia, 
marble, lime, and various other minerals possess this property. A species 
of flour spar, found in the granite rocks of Siberia, shines in the dark 
with a very remarkable light, which increases when the temperature is 
raised ; and when plunged in boiling water, it becomes so luminous that 
a printed book can be read by it. A much more curious fact, from its 
highly suggestive character in a scientific point of view, is that luminous 
appearances have been observed to take place in many salts held in solu- 
tion, as acetate of potash and sulphate of soda, at the time when crysta- 
lisation is going forward. 

Not only inorganic bodies are capable of evolving light, but almost all 
organic or living bodies, both vegetable and animal, are known to possess 
the same property. It is probable, indeed, that vegetative and animal 
life is itself but a process of non-luminous combustion. All matters con- 
suming oxygen and giving out carbonic acid gas, may be said to be in 
this condition. It is erroneous, therefore, to talk of the evolution of light 
as a function of living things ; it is only a deviation from the ordinary 
phenomenon of animal combustion essential to vitality, such being at- 
tended in these particular instances by the phenomenon of visible light. 

This invisibleness of organic combustion would appear to be in part 
owing to the circumstances under which it occurs, in part to the limited 
capacity of our senses. Many species of lichens, especially subcortalis, 
subterranea, and phosphorea, are more or less luminous in the dark ; and 
hence they often give to the cellars and mines in which they grow, an 
extraordinary and brilliant appearance. In the coal mines in the vicinity 
of Dresden they are said to be so abundant and so luminous, as even to 
dazzle the eye by the brilliant light that they afford. This light is in- 
creased by the warmth of the mines, where, hanging in festoons and pen- 
dents from the roof of the various excavations, twisting round the pillars, 
and covering the walls, they are said to give to the places in which they 
abound a very striking and beautiful brilliancy. M. Erdman, commis- 
moner of mines, thus describes the nce of the rhizomorphe im one 
he visited :—* I saw the luminous plants here in wonderful beauty ; the 
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impression produced by the spectacle I shall never forget. It co 


on descending into the mine, as if we were entering an enchanted castle. 
The abundance of these plants was so great, that the roof, and the walls, 
and the pillars, were entirely covered with them, and the beautiful light 
they cast round almost dazzled the eye. The light they give out is like 
faint moonshine, so that two persons near each other can readily dis- 
tinguish their bodies.” 

The immediate cause of this organic luminousness appears in many in- 
stances to be a peculiar condition of being and an imperfect combustion. 
In the case of these subterraneous organisms it is evident that all the 
conditions of perfect development are wanting; so also in the human 
being light is evolved most generally previously to dissolution, as also a 
host of living things, the human body included, become luminous after 
death. But these latter conditions are by no means essential. In the 
vegetable kingdom for example, the evolution’ of light from the marigold, 
the Indian pink, the nasturtium, and other flowers, is a feature of energetic 
life ; but here, again, the phenomenon is electrical, or rather so intimate 
is the connexion of the sciences, that that which, when passive, as in the 
subterranean lichens, is called phosphorescence or luminosity, is, when 
active, that is to say emitting sparks by contact, called electricity. 

The property of many animals to emit light as a vital function is well 
known. On land, the glow-worm, the fire-fly, and the lantern-ty, are the 
most familiar examples. Small species of meduse are the chief source of that 
beautiful and remarkable phenomenon, the luminousness of the sea. 
Oceanic illumination is exhibited in two distinct forms—either that of a 
diffused sheet of light expanded on the surface of the ocean, or the waves 
appear to sparkle with intermitting and often vivid scintillations. These 
are observed most distinctly when the crests of the waves are broken by 
the wind, by the transit of a ship, or by the stroke of the oar. 


Flas!,’d the dipt oar, and sparkling with the stroke, 
Around the waves phosphoric brightness broke. 


This property does not, however, simply appertain to créatures that are 
extremely minute in size. The medusa pellucens, discovered and 
described by Sir Joseph Banks, measures six inches across the crown, and 
is one of the largest and most splendid of the luminous creatures of the 
deep ; the pyrosma Atlanticum, Mediterraneum, and giganteum, are also 
brilliantly luminous ; their dimensions vary from five to fourteen inches, 
Nor is this property confined to animals low down in the seale of creation. 
On the contrary, the property may be traced upwards through all the in- 
tervening links of the chain of animalisation. Hosts of Infusoria, even of 
fresh water species, are luminous. Among the Polypi, the pennatula, or 
sea-pen, emits a light so brilliant that by it the fishermen are reported to 
see fishes swimming near it. The Medusx, Beroe, and several other 
genera among the Acalephe, enjoy the same property. Among the — 
Echinodermata, several star-fish and ophiura telactes, and phosphorea, are 
luminous, and so among the Annelides are many species of nereis. Several 
kinds of crabs also exhibit the same peculiarity, and it is curious to notice 
that in a species of cancer seen in the Gulf of Guinea, the light appeared 
to be solely emitted from the brain. 

Several naturalists have given accounts of certain fishes having been 
seen to give out light, while alive in their native element. Sharks have been 
seen to give out light, and the same thing has been observed at times of 
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the pollock, the pilchard, the whiting, the mackarel, the gar, and the 
sardine. It is stated that herrings, as they move in‘shoals of myriads 
through the water, throw off a kind of luminous _ secretion, which 
extends over their columns, and is easily seen in calm weather. Mr. 
Bennett states, that while sailing to the westward of Cape Horn, he 
caught, by the aid of a tow-net, ten or twelve specimens of a kind of 
scopelus, which exhibited the phenomenon of luminousness. 

It is the received opinion of naturalists and of physiologists that in 
luminous animals, both terrestrial and marine, the light emitted is the 
consequence of an evolution of an imponderable agent by the nervous 
systems of the animals, just as the electrical fishes give their shock with- 
out the interposition of any visible or ponderable secretion. And as this 
imponderable agent becomes visible under certain circumstances durin 
life, or after death, in all organic creatures, so it may be supposed to dwell 
in a latent form, in connexion with all kinds of life, and to belong to 
every link in the great chain of creation from the monade to man. 

The luminosity of bodies after death is most familiarly shown in crabs, 
lobsters, and fishes, but it also occurs under certain circumstances in 
animals higher in the scale. Fabricius ab Aquapendente (“De Visione,” 
p. 45), relates that three Roman youths, residing at Padua, had brought 
a lamb, and had eaten part of it on Easter-day, 1599. Several pieces of 
the remainder, which they kept till the following day, shone like so many 
candles when they were casually viewed in the dark. Part of this lumi- 
nous flesh was immediately sent to Aquapendente, who was professor of 
anatomy in that city, and he did not see any indications of putrefaction 
having taken place. Bartholin (“De Luce Animal,” p. 183), relates, that 
at Montpelier, in 1641, a poor old woman had bought a piece of flesh 
in the market, intending to make use of it the day following. But hap- 
eet not to be able to sleep well that night, and her bed and pantry 

ing in the same room, she observed so much light come from the 
flesh as to illuminate all the place where it hung. A part of this luminous 
flesh was carried as a curiosity to Henry Bourbon, Duke of Conde, the 
governor of the place, who viewed it for several hours with the greatest 
astonishment. : 

That the human body becomes luminous after death under certain cir- 
cumstances, is well known to most medical men whose pursuits have con- 
nected them much with the dissecting-room. Dr. Hart relates,— 
** Having had occasion to enter the dissecting-room of the Park-street 
School of Medicine ona dark, damp night in 1827, my attention was 
attracted by a remarkably luminous appearance of the subjects on the 
tables, similar to that which fishes and other marine animals exhibit in 
the dark. The degree of illumination was sufficient to render the forms 
of the bodies, as well as those of muscles and other dissected parts, almost 
as distinct asin the daylight. This luminosity was communicated to m 
fingers from contact with the dead bodies, from any part of which it 
could be removed Y scraping it, or wiping it with a towel. I observed 
a the surfaces of the dissected muscles were brighter than any other 

In the thirty-fourth volume of the “Cabinet C clopedia,” Mr. Dono- 
van mentions a singular case which occurred at the Richmond Hospital 
School of Medicine in the year 1828. ‘The body of a girl about thirteen 
years of age was laid on the dissecting-table ; there was nothing remark- 
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able in its condition: it was summer. In some days a white smoke 
began to exhale, which increased for two days, and then became very 
dense. There was no more feetor at first than in ordinary cases, but at 
length a smell so intolerable arose that it was necessary to remove the 
body to the vault. I occasionally watched it, but nothing further oc- 
curred ; the smoke in a few days more ceased,” 

It is not improbable that this dense white vapour would have proved 
luminous if seen in the dark. But curious as these phenomena are, the 
are far surpassed in interest by the instances of the evolution of light 
from the living human es first brought before the notice of scientific 
men by Sir Henry Marsh, Bart., President of the King and Queen’s 
College of Physicians in Ireland. The following is the statement which 
first drew Sir Henry Marsh’s attention to the subject. 

“Tt was ten days previous to L. A.’s death that I first observed a very 
extraordinary light which seemed darting about the face and illuminating 
all around her head, flashing very like an aurora borealis. She was in 
adeep decline, and had that day been seized with suffocation, which 
teazed her much for an hour, and made her so nervous that she would 
not suffer me to leave her for a moment, that I might raise her up 

uickly in case of a return of this painful sensation. After she settled 
for the night I lay down beside her, and it was then that this luminous 
appearance suddenly commenced. Her maid was sitting up beside the 
bed, and I whispered to her to shade the light, as it would awaken 
Louisa. She told me the light was perfectly shaded. I then said, 

«** What can this light be which is flashing in Miss Louisa’s face ?” 

“The maid looked very mysterious, and informed me she had seen 
that light before, and it was from no candle. | then inquired when she 
had perceived it ; she said that morning, and it had dazzled her eyes, 
but she had said nothing about it, as ladies always considered servants as 
superstitious. However, I got up, and saw that the candle was in a 
position from which this peculiar hght could not have come, nor, indeed, 
was it like that sort of light; it was more silvery, like the reflection of 
moonlight on water. I watched it for more than an hour, when it dis- 
appeared. It gave the face the look of being painted white and highly 
glazed, but it danced about and had a very extraordinary effect. Three 
nights after, the maid being ill, I sat up all night, and again I saw this 
luminous appearance when there was no candle, nor moon, nor, in fact, 
any visible means of producing it. Her sister came into the room and 
saw it also. The evening before L. A. died I saw the light again, but 
it was fainter, and lasted but about twenty minutes. The state of body 
of the patient was that of extreme exhaustion. For two months she had 
never sat up in the bed. Many of her symptoms varied much from those 
of other sufferers in pulmonary complaints whom I had seen, but the 
general outline was the same.” a 

Upon this statement Sir Henry Marsh remarks, that the fact is 
certain, the source whence he derived it authentic, and the circumstantial 
detail clear and conelusive.. The person, he adds, from whom he derived 
the knowledge of this interesting fact is one of a clear head, superior 
power of observation, and utterly exempt from the distortions and ex- 
aggerations of superstition. : 

Extraordinary as the foregoing case may appet , it is not without 
parallel. Sir Henry Marsh relates, that he was himself in attendance, in 
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1842, upon a young lady who was in the last stage of pulmonary con- 
sumption. She had read in the newspapers a brief notice of the com- 
munication which he (Sir Henry) had, a short time previously, brought 
before the College of Physicians, upon the evolution of light in the living 
human subject ; and feeling deeply interested in so remarkable a pheno- 
menon, had more than once, during his visits, directed her conversation 
to that subject. It is, therefore, the more remarkable that she should 
have subsequently exhibited the very same phenomena im her own person, 
as it would intimate that imagination, terror, or some other influence, 
exciting the nervous system, had been an active cause in either predis- 
posing the body to, or actually producing, the phenomena in question. 

Sir Henry Marsh relates that he received the following statement from 
the sister of the patient :—‘ About an hour and a half before my sister’s 
death, we were struck by a luminous appearance proceeding from her 
head in a diagonal direction. She was at the time in a half-recumbent 
position, and perfectly tranquil. The light was pale as the moon, but 
quite evident to mamma, myself, and sister, who were watching over her 
at the time. One of us at first thought it was lightning, till shortly after 
we fancied we perceived a sort of tremulous glimmer playing round the 
head of the bed; and then recollecting we had read something of a 
similar nature having been observed previous to dissolution, we had 
candles brought into the room, fearing our dear sister would perceive it, 
and that it might disturb the tranquillity of her last moments.” 

An appearance of the same kind was observed, some years back, round 
the person and in the room of a man who fell a sacrifice to lingering dis- 
ease in a remote part of the south-west of Ireland. In such a district, 
these luminous appearances were looked upon with awe and wonder as 
something supernatural, and the report excited such general attention 
that many medical men travelled a distance to witness it. An authentic 
statement of what really took place was published by Dr. Daniel Donovan 
in the Dublin Medical Press, for January, 1840. 

The name of the patient was Harrington, and he resided in a small, 
but populous village in the harbour of Glandore, one of the most 
picturesque spots on the southern coasts of Ireland. Dr. Donovan states: 
—“T was sent for in December, 1828, to see Harrington; he had been 
under the care of my predecessor, and had been entered in the dispensary 
book as a phthisical patient, and, on reference to my note-book, I find 
that the stethoscopic and other indications of phthisis were indubitable. 
He was under my care for about five years, during which time, strange to 
say, the symptoms continued stationary, and I had discontinued my 
attendance for about two years, when the report became general that 
mysterious lights were every night seen in his cabin. The subject 
attracted a great deal of attention, and, like every thing else in Ireland, 
at once assumed a sectarian complexion ; some attributing the lights to 
the miraculous interposition of Heaven, others to the practice of the 
black art. Not regarding these views as offering an explanation of the 
mystery, I determined to subject the matter to the ote of my own 
senses, and for this purpose visited the cabin for fourteen nights, and on 
three nights only did I witness any thing unusual: once I perceived a 
luminous fog, resembling the aurora borealis ; and twice I saw scintilla- 


tions like the sparkling phosphorence sometimes exhibited by the sea 
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infusoria. From the close scrutiny I made, I can with certainty say that 
no imposition was either in or attempted.” 

Dr. Donovan further described the luminous appearances as never 
visible to him at any time on the person of the patient, but as perceptible 
immediately over the head of his bed on a wall composed of stone and 
clay mortar. The luminous fogs passed in streams through the apart- 
ment in which the sick man lay; and on one occasion Dr. Donovan 
fancied that he saw a meteor, like a falling star, suddenly pass through 
the house. Appearances of a similar nature are said to have been seen 
about the person of a woman named Pallistor, who died some time ago 
in the neighbourhood of Hull. 

Sir Henry Marsh and Mr. Donovan, the chemist, look upon these 
phenomena as chemical actions taking place in the first and earlier stages 
of decomposition, and which in peculiar conditions evolve light through 
the instrumentality of electrical phenomena. Excepting, however, in 
the instance of the scintillations twice seen by Dr. D. Donovan, there 
does not appear to have been any thing electrical in the phenomena, 
and even those the doctor compares to the sparkling phosphorescence 
sometimes exhibited by sea infusoria. The appearance uniformly pre- 
sented was that of a gentle diffused luminousness, in every instance alike 
compared to the pale flickering light of the moon, or of moonlight 
reflected on water. In the case of the man Harrington, the light was 
not even on the body of the patient, but over the head of his bed. There 
is every reason to believe that in all cases early decomposition had set in, 
but still that a certain degree of vitality is necessary to the production 
of the phenomenon in question, would appear from the fact that in none 
of the cases is the same luminousness described as having been seen after 
death. In fish and crustaceous animals, which so frequently exhibit the 
phenomenon of luminousness there is great tenacity of life, and it is a 
well-known fact that such never exhibit the same phenomenon after the 
ev process has set in. In the case of the young girl, whose 

y presented such strange appearances soon after death at the Rich- 
mond Hospital school, as narrated by Mr. Donovan, the smoke is 
described as having ceased in a few days; that is to say, when we must 
suppose the putrefactive process to have set in. The experimental phi- 
losopher Boyle describes his servant as having brought to him, on the 
15th of February, 1662, while in his bed, some veal which had caused 
alarm by its shining in the dark, and which he yet describes to have been 
in a state very proper for use. 

It has been supposed that a close analogy exists between this luminous 
property of bodies which would probably be more sey eps observed but 
for the universal objection which there exists to the company of the 
dying or the dead in the dark, and spontaneous combustion of the human 
body. This would indeed appear to be the case in a certain degree, but 
to the simple evolution of light there must evidently be superadded the 
new conditions of decomposition attended by the evolution of inflammable 

eous matters or of a system saturated with spirituous or alcoholic 
dinks. The case which occurred at the Hotel Dieu, and an account 
of which was communicated to the Academie de Medecine, and in which 
the whole body was oy ee and studded with vesicles filled with 
inflammable gas, and the whole abdomen was distended with the same, 
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illustrates the first condition ; the general diffusion of fiery stimulants and 
even their expiration in a gaseous form, may be best illustrated by one of 
Majendie’s barbarous experiments. “‘ Half an ounce of olive oil, in which 
two grains of phosphorus were dissolved, was injected into the crural 
vein of a dog. Before the syringe was completely emptied a dense white 
vapour began to issue from the nostrils, which e faintly luminous 
on the removal of the lights. An additional half ounce of phosphorated 
oil, of equal strength, was then injected, and the lights extinguished. 
The expirations immediately became beautifully luminous, resemblin 
jets of pale coloured flame pouring forth from the nostrils of the alee 
This extraordinary spectacle continued until the death of the dog, which 
occurred in five minutes.” 
There is, however, a more immediate analogy between the facts now 
recorded and the lights which have been so aap oye d seen over isolated 
ves and in common burial-grounds. From this phenomenon, Moore 
“ derived a beautiful and highly poetical simile. 
Thy midnight cup is pledged to slaves 
No genial ties enwreath it ; 
The smiling there, like light on graves," 
Has rank, cold hearts beneath it. 
In “ Earl Richard,” an ancient ballad published in Sir Walter Scott’s 
« Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” these lines occur :— 
And where that sackless knight dies slain, 
The candles will burn bright. 
Sir Walter adds in a note “There are corpse-lights, called in Wales 
Canhwyllan cyrph, which are seen to illuminate the spot where a dead 


body is concealed. Some years ago, the corpse of a man drowned in the 
Ettrick, was discovered by means of these candles. Rustic superstition 
derives them from supernatural agency, and supposes that as soon as life 
has departed, a pale flame appears at the window of the house in which 
the person has died, and glides towards the church-yard, tracing through 
every winding the route of the future funeral, and pausing where the 
bier is to rest. This and other opinions oe to the tomb fires’ livid 


gleams, seem to be of Runic extraction, having, 
some foundation in fact.” 

It can be easily understood that if the human body can be shown to 
evolve light before dissolution, and to exhibit luminosity after death, that 
so subtle a matter may escape through the earth and appear over graves, 
thus really leading sometimes to the discovery of crime. It is more 
curious, however, that some persons have a greater susceptibility to such 
luminous appearances than others. Baron Von Reichenbach relates the 
following example :— 

“The wish to strike a fatal blow at the monster superstition, which, 
at no distant period “hag out on European society from a similar 
source such inexpressible misery, when, in trials for witchcraft, not 
hundreds, not thousands, but hundreds of thousands of innocent human 
beings perished miserably, either on the scaffold, at the stake, or by the 
effects of torture; this desire induced the author to try the experiment 
of bringing, if possible, a highly sensitive patient, by night, to a church- 
yard. It appeared possible that such a person might see over graves, 
in which mouldering bodies lie, something similar to that which Billing 
had seen. (This is an allusion to an instance previously given.) Made- 


ike many fabulous tales, 
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moiselle Reichel had the courage, rare in her sex, to gratify this wish of 
the author. On two very dark nights she allowed herself to be taken 
from the Castle of Reisenberg, where she was living with the author's 
family, to the neighbouring church-yard of Grunzing. The result justi- 
fied his anticipation in the most beautiful manner. She very soon saw a 
light, and observed on one of the graves, along its length, a delicate, 
breathing flame ; she also saw the same thing, only weaker, on a second 
grave ; but she saw neither witches nor ghosts. She described the fiery 
appearance as a shining vapour, one or two spans high, extending as far 
as the grave, and floating near the surface. Some time afterwards she 
was taken to two large cemeteries near Vienna, where several burials 
occur daily, and graves lie about by thousands. Here she saw numerous 
graves provided with similar lights. Wherever she looked, she saw 
luminous masses scattered about. But this appearance was most vivid 
over the newest graves, while in the oldest it could ‘not be perceived. 
She described the appearance less as a clear flame than as a dense 
vaporous mass of fire, intermediate between fog and flame. On many 
graves the flame was four feet high, so that when she stood on them it 
surrounded her up tothe neck. If she thrust her hand into it, it was like 

utting it into a dense fiery cloud. She betrayed no uneasiness, because 
she had all her life been accustomed to such emanations, and had seen the 
same, in the author’s experiments, often produced by natural causes.” 
Many ghost stories will now find their natural explanation. We can also 
see that it was not altogether erroneous, when old women declared that all 
had not the gift to see the departed wandering about their graves ; for it 
must have always been the sensitive alone who were able to perceive the 
light given out by the chemical action going on in the corpse.” 

This various susceptibility of persons appears to be analogous to the 
different degrees of receptivity, which it is well known is observed in 
persons to the ordinary mM of electricity. With regard to the 
subject of corpse-lights, there would be little difficulty indeed attending 
it, if they always remained stationary over the graves ; but it seems well 
established that that is not the case. There are numerous stories, pro- 
ceeding from very respectable quarters, proving the contrary. Mrs. 
Crowe relates two instances, which she says she had from a dignitary of 
the church, but we have only space for one of them. 

“A female relation of his had occasion to go to Aberystwith, which was 
about twenty miles from her home, on horseback, and she started at a 
very early hour for that purpose, with her father’s servant. When they 
had nearly reached the half-way, fearing the man might be wanted at 
home, she bade him return, as she was approaching the spot where the 
servant of the lady she was going to visi was to meet her in order to 
escort her the other half. The man had hot long left her, when she saw 
a light coming towards her, the nature of which she suspected ; it moved, 
according to her description, steadily on about three feet from the ground. 
Somewhat awe-struck, she turned her horse out of the bridle road, along 
which it was coming, intending to wait till it had passed ; but to her 
dismay, just as it came opposite to her it stopped and there remained 
perfectly fixed for nearly half an hour, at the end of which period it moved 
on as before. ) 


* The luminous appearances obtained from the human body by the agency of 
animal magnetism, ought properly to have been noticed in the earlier part of this 
inguiry, as illustrative of an analogous order ef'considerations. 
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‘‘ The servant presently came up, and she proceeded to the house of 
her friend, where she related what she had seen. A few days afterwards 
the very servant who came to meet her was taken ill and died ; his body 
was carried along that road, and at the very spot where the light had 

used, an accident occurred which caused a delay of half an hour.” 

Another story is related b Mrs. Crowe, on the authority of Mrs, 
Grant, which is to the effect that a minister, newly inducted to his cure, 
was standing one evening leaning over the wall of the church-yard, 
which adjoined the manse, when he observed a light hovering over a 
particular spot. Supposing it to be somebody with a lantern, he opened 
the wicket, and went forward to ascertain who it might be; but before 
he reached the spot the light moved onwards; and he followed, but 
could see nobody. It did not rise far from the ground, but advanced 
rapidly across the road, entered a wood, and ascended a hill, till at 
length it disappeared at the door ofa farm-house. Unable to compre- 
hend of what nature the light could be, the minister was deliberating 
whether to make inquiries at the house or return, when it appeared 
again, seeming to come out of the house, accompanied by another, passed 
him, and going over the same ground, they both disappeared on the spot 
where he had first observed the phenomenon. He left a mark on the 
grave by which he might recognise it, and the next day inquired of 
the sexton whose it was. The man said, it belonged to a family that 
lived up the hill, indicating the house the light had stopped at, named 
M‘D—, but that it was a considerable time since any one had been 
buried there. The minister was extremely surprised to learn, in the 
course of the day, that a child of that family had died of scarlet fever 
on the preceding evening. 

This is a very complicated phenomenon. Mrs. Crowe remarks upon 
it, “* This last fact, I mean the locomotion of the lights, will, of course, 
be ‘disputed ; but so was their existence ; yet they exist, for all that, 
and may travel from place to place, for any thing we know to the con- 
trary.” Indeed, science presents us with a fact remotely analogous to 
what Mrs. Crowe relates. Dr. Priestly tells us of a gentleman who had 
been making many electrical experiments for a whole afternoon, in a small 
room, and who, on going out of it, observed a flame following him at 
some little distance. It is well known that the ignis fatuus, or elf- 
candle, of bogs and marshes, moves from place to place as if animated. 


-A remarkable account is given by Dr. Shaw, in his “ Travels in the Holy 


Land,” of a light that appeared to him and his travelling companions in 
- Valley of Mount Ephraim, and attended them for more than an 
our. 

The possibility of the light derived from human bodies becoming im- 
pressed with the outline or stamp of the human form itself, is a subject 
of still more curious and complex inquiry, to which we propose to return 
in another paper. It involves the theory of spectre lights, and is capable 
of much more philosophical illustration than would, a priori, be imagined. 
It only remains to remark, in connexion with the luminousness of the 
human a before death, that both Sir Henry Marsh and Mrs. Crowe 
inquire if the soft halo of light thrown around the head by the ancient 
masters, in Scripture paintings, may not owe its origin to this appearance. 




















LOUIS PHILIPPE IN 1840. 


A SKETCH BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


Ir was a fine, wild, windy day, no rain, but the clouds careering ra- 
pidly ov erhead across the deep blue sky, and the waves rearing themselves 
majestically from the surface of the waters, then breaking with a deaf- 
ening roar and a blinding shower of foam, upon the dark and naked rocks 
of Boulogne—when a vessel was seen struggling with the adverse wind 
and battling sea, and slowly, painfully, but at last successfully, endeavour- 
ing to win its way within the narrow mouth of the port. ‘ 

Louis Philippe, with his sons and suite, were on board that vessel, 
which was conveying him from his chateau at Eu to Boulogne. 

It was on the day after the descent of Prince Louis Napoleon upon the 
neighbouring village of Vimereux—a descent most madly planned and 
undertaken, and which had ended in the capture and imprisonment of 
the prince, who, with but fifty followers, with no personal qualifications 
for the attempt, no influence, few friends, scant store of treasure, risked 
life and all his earthly hopes upon the perishing influence of a name. 

The queen and princesses had already arrived ; they came by land, 
and had hastened at once to the rooms of the Etablissement, which over- 
looks the sea. The queen watched, with an agonised anxiety, the pro- 
gress of the vessel conveying her royal husband to the shore. 

There had been a fierce tempest the preceding night, and the ocean was 
greatly agitated. The queen wept as she beheld the struggling vessel 
slowly toiling round the headland—now hidden in the trough of the 
waves, now borne aloft upon their towering crests. Twice the steamer 
made vain attempts to enter the harbour of Boulogne ; twice she was 
foiled with imminent danger of shipwreck; each time the fears of the queen 
increased ; each time she wrung her hands more fervently, wept bitterer 
tears, and prayed more deeply and audibly. 

Whatever may be the opinions entertained of the character and political 
career of Louis Philippe, at least all parties must agree in admiration of 
his private life and conduct—a life distinguished by domestic virtues, and 
conduct which has inspired towards his person, in the breasts of those 
nearest to him, a love no time has had power to cool—a passionate devo- 
tion, as warm as it is enduring. 

At last, the narrow entrance of the harbour was gained—the steamer 
glided into the smooth water of the port ; the queen wept with delight 
as she had before wept with terror, and the king stepped firmly and 
proudly on the shore of his domain. slide oe 

The private carriage of Mr. Coates (so well-known to the public by 
the appellation of “Romeo Coates”) was sent to the port to meet the 
king ; he entered it, and driving rapidly into the town, proceeded to 
arrange with the authorities and the commanding officer of the troops 
the ceremonies about to be observed. Se 

Louis Philippe had acted with great judgment and —— in this 
matter ; he knew not as yet how far the people of Boulogne, and the 
portion of the army there in garrison were implicated in the attempt of 
the prince; but he knew that nothing goes so far to tranquillise and 
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292 LOUIS PHILIPPE IN 1840. 
amuse the French mind, as excitement and show, and that his surest 
chance of retaining their allegiance was to present them with as speedy a 
spectacle as possible, one which might obliterate from their memories the 
recollections of the banners and soaring eagles of the prince, of the gallant 
demeanour and noble forms of the handsome Poles obs had accompanied 
him, and who were now lying severely wounded in the hospital to which 
they had been borne. 

Accordingly, it was formally announced that the king would review 
the troops in the market-place, and would first address the people from 
the same spot ; ere the hour appointed for the ceremonial, the market- 
place was one vast plain of human beings, every outlet, every corner were 
crowded, every house was filled to its roof with spectators; with the 
greatest difficulty could the horses of the king and his suite, and the ear- 
riages containing the ladies of the royal party, make their way to the 
appointed station. 

A space was kept clear in front of the church, and it was so contrived 
that the back of his majesty was protected by the edifice in question, while 
on oue side of him were the queen and other ladies, onthe opposite were 
his sous and some of the members of his staff and suite. 

Louis Philippe was in uniform ; he sat his horse with ease and confi- 
dence, rather than with grace ; but there was something kingly in his 
aspect, in his erect mien, great bulk, in the calmness of his bearing, in 
his attitudes—lofty rather than elegant--which he assumed while address- 
ing the people. , 

He never looked to the right or to the left; save when he turned 
towards the populace in the course of his harangue, no sign of trepidation, 
or even of caution, was visible with Aim—but it might be noticed that his 
sons kept their horses in constant, though slight motion, thus constantly 
interposing themselves between him and the different faces of the multi- 
tude ; while the stern old marshal, who formed one of the party—the 
keen-eyed diplomatist, whose cark garb and plain cocked-hat, formed so 
striking a contrast with the gay uniforms of the rest, alike seemed bent 
upon the same object. All the sons of the king had accompanied him, 
with the exception of the Prince of Joinville—all were fine-looking young 
men—all wore uniform of some description—one was in the costume of 
the national guard, one in showy cavalry regimentals; while, in a splen- 
did lancer-dress, supreme in all things—in stature, in beauty, in elegance, 
in fascination of manners, in all that could charm the eye, and, through 
the eye, win the heart, appeared the much-beloved, long-lamented, Duke 
of Orleans. 

The king concluded his oration ; the people shouted and waved their 
caps ; the king and his sons uncovered their heads, bowing to the crowd ; 
the wind for a moment was suffered to lift the grizzled but abundant locks 
of Louis shag to wave from the broad, noble brow the golden and 
glossy tresses of his devoted heir. 

The queen and the princesses, also, arose, and bent to the people, who 
greeted them with hearty cheers ; but it was impossible for the queen to 
conceal her emotion—a mingled hope and terror were visible on her 
countenance —it could easily be perceived that she was wrought to the 
utmost pitch of nervous anxiety ; her appearance inspired pity as well as 
respect. Madame Adelaide was more calm—if she suffered, she could 
better conceal her sufferings. The Princess Clementine was animated 
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and cheerful ; while the lovely face of the Duchess of Nemours was pale, 
but rather with fatigue than with anxiety. 

Then followed the review—a scene which presented a striking contrast 
to the impressive and really interesting spectacle just witnessed ; there 
had been no time for preparation, and Louis Philippe had at least the 
satisfaction of seeing things as they actually existed in the garrison of 
Boulogne. Nor could he avoid hearing the ill-suppressed titters and 
wondering exclamations that arose among that vast crowd, at least one- 
half of which was composed of English, as the few companies of infantry 
composing the garrison shuffled and scrambled in manifest dread and 
discomfiture past the noble group surveying them. 

Nothing is more remarkable, in the French service, than the disparity 
in appearance presented by the different corps that compose the army, 
while those we would call the “crack” regiments are, perhaps, superior 
to the troops of any other country in point of showy and strictly military 
exterior, those of a less distinguished grade are as miserably inferior ; 
the regiment that defiled before Louis Philippe that day belonged to the 
latter class, and with their stooping gait, their shabby and ill-fitting 
uniforms, their pale, half-starved looking visages, their dirt and apparent 
poverty, seemed a disgrace to the king and the country they served. 

The National Guard marched with more confidence and in better 
appearance, while the mounted gen-d’armes, in their clean uniforms, and 
on their respectable well-fed steeds, were by far the most creditable of 
the party. 

The procession was closed by four or five guns, mounted on rickety 
carriages, drawn by wretched horses, whose harness of rope and rusty 
chains realised all the old-fashioned ideas of French equipage. 

But a great change has taken place since that day in the warlike 
equipment and strength of Boulogne; a review now would be a different 
sight from what it was then. 

However, Louis Philippe was (or affected to be) much pleased with 
all he saw ; he again addressed the citizens and soldiers; he paid many 
compliments ; distributed a few orders; and then, dismounting, he re- 
signed his horse into the hands of an attendant, and entering the carriage 
of the queen, returned with her to the hotel. 

In less than half-an-hour, the royal party left Boulogne, departing in 
three carriages and four, which followed the large travelling omnibus of 
the King of the French, drawn by six horses. 

All the carriages were closed ; and the blinds and windows were so 
arranged as to admit light and air to the parties within, but efficiently 
to screen their persons from observation. 

“ That is Louis Philippe’s private carriage,”” remarked an Englishman 
near me; “that yellow omnibus was built for him in London, and he 
always travels in it; he will be within to-day.” 

“Pardon me,” replied a Frenchman beside him, “he is not within ; 
and no one, save those actually in the carriage with him, know in which 
he rides ; even the postillions are ignorant on that point.” 

And this was long ago!—when Louis Philippe was the darling of his 
people—the citizen king—the King of the Barricades! ! ; 

Then, and now—in far Germany—far away from her gay native 
France—from that false and smiling land—beneath the dark, shadowy, 
sombre, Austrian forests, through which dark rivers run, and wild cold 
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294 DRINKING SONG. 


winds are howling—there wanders an ‘aged woman—a princess, and the 
daughter of a long line of kings. 

But she is an exile—doubly exiled. Twice has she been driven forth 
from her country and her inheritance—twice ; but she turns her back 
upon it now. ; 

Of what are her thoughts? Does she see again the bloody and dying 
forms of all her dearest, nearest friends, perishing beneath the murderous 
hands of her countrymen and theirs? Does she again live through 
those moments of frenzied separation from the parents who left her for a 
death so cruel and so undeserved ? Does she again, in her wild 
imaginings, watch by the death-couch of that angelic brother, who died 
beneath the infliction of the keenest bodily and mental pangs—by the 
slow torture of a broken heart ? 

What a fate has been hers!—her childhood drenched in blood ; her 
youth torn from her; her age embittered by such memories ; her heart 
bleeding still and for ever, from wounds so incurable ! 

But she has lived for vengeance ; the vengeance—tardy, perchance, 
but sure—with which Heaven visits the destroyers of the innocent. 

And she said, when driven forth for the second time from the palace 
and the kingdom of her fathers—she said, while all the deep contempt, 
the utter abhorrence, the scorn, the hate of her heart, spoke on her 
lofty brow and in her tear-dimmed eyes—she said, while gazing for the 
last time upon the city of her birth, whence she had twice beheld a mob 
of howling parricides hoot their legitimate sovereign, once to the scaffold, 
once to exile—she said, 

“| shall live to see the man who climbs upon our ruin to the throne, 
driven forth as we are driven.” ™ 

Some, then, called it a wild prophecy, and it was laughed to scorn; 
but, she! unfortunate daughter of the most miserable of mothers—of 


Marie Antoinette—she spoke truly, and her words have been well 
fulfilled. 





DRINKING SONG, 
BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


Come, let’s take a cup together, 
Time, his snow, since first we met, 
On our heads begins to gather, 
But our hearts throb warmly vet! 
Time ! old friend, may leave his traces, 
We'll submit to his control, 
O’er our locks, or on our faces, 
Since he cannot tonch the soul! 
Come, let’s take a cup together ! 
Come, let’s take a cup together, 
As we did in other years ; 
We've, since then, seen stormy weather, 
Known some sorrows and some tears! 
But we've known no joy that's stronger 
Than that bond of lasting truth, 
When the hand that’s young no Jonger 
Clasps the one it press’d in youth! 
Come, let's take a cup together! 
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THE PIANO. 


BY H. R. ADDISON, ESQ. 


“ Extensive Sale of Objects of Curiosity, Pictures, Books, Clocks, and 
other Furniture, the Property of a Lady lately deceased.” Such was the 
announcement in Galignani’s Messenger, which first struck my eye as I 
sat listlessly looking out of the reading-room window in the Rue Vivienne, 
alternately glancing at the journal I have mentioned, and the heavy 
drops of rain as they pattered against the panes of glass. Inwardly I had 
been drawing a comparison between my present situation and that of the 
gentleman similarly situated and graphically described by Washington 
Irving. As far as actual position was concerned, I yielded without hesi- 
tation to the stout gentleman, for he had at least a flock of ducks to watch 
and observe, whereas in the court-yard of Monsieur Galignani, not even 
a blade of grass showed itself to break the monotony of the scene. 

It may seem strange that in a gay metropolis like Paris, where ever 
one confessedly resorts for amusement, that I should thus feel lone and 
dull, puzzled, awfully puzzled, how to kill time, yet many an English tra- 
veller, I feel confident, will bear me out, that nothing is so solitary, so 
care-begetting as the consciousness of being an utter stranger, “ unknow- 
ing and unknown,” ina large and populous city. 

The words, however, I had just read, at once struck out a new path of 
pleasure for me to tread. Many men love attending auctions, many go to 
them without any desire to purchase, for the mere delight of gazing at 
the exciting scene, but none ever, I believe, liked lounging in one of 
those marts so well as myself. None could ever have been more anxious 
to increase his cabinet of virt. None was ever more delighted at the 
idea of the amusement he was about to share in than was I, when I came 
to the advertisement in question, so, quickly putting on my hat, and 
placing my cane under my arm, in the true John Bull style, I hastily 
quitted the room, and calling for a cab, was in less than ten minutes safely 
landed at the auction-rooms in the Rue 

Here was a scene for a philosopher to analyse,—the cool, the cunning 
dealer, the anxious virtuoso, the eager female, and the careless idler. The 
rich, the poor, the humble, and the proud, all brought to a common level 
by a desire to possess some article of furniture, or, like myself, to kill time. 
The pretty grisette ogling, coyly attempting to avoid the very glances 
she seeks,—the looks of anger exhibited by those who were out-bid, and 
the quiet triumph of the happy purchasers, all combined to afford me a 
rich treat, for I forgot to tell my readers at the out-start, that I am a great 
studier of the book of Nature, and that I never behold a countenance in 
which I do not endeavour to trace the character of the heart to which it 
serves as title-page. In short, I am a sort of peripatetic philosopher, 
whose first principle is founded on a trite line of Pope, which tells us that— 


The proper study of mankind is man. 
But as I have very little to do with the story I am about to relate, T'll at 


once plunge into my subject. 
One of the first objects offered for sale after my entrance was an old 


piano, an instrument so utterly worthless that 1 was not a little astonished 
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at hearing a sharp competition suddenly arise, and the hitherto monoto- 
nous tone of the auctioneer, the slow bidding repeated by him, in a 
moment pour forth with a volubility which would not have disgraced 
many of our first-rate sons of the hammer. 

In French auctions it is customary for the actual worth (mise a prix) 
of every lot to be pathey stated by a sworn appraiser as the object is put 
up for sale. The piano 1ad thus been valued at 150 franes, the chances 
were, that it would of course be sold at considerably under that sum. 

“ One hundred and eighty !’”’ cried a merchant opposite to me, evidently 
drawn on to this exorbitant bid by opposition. 

“ One hundred and eighty-five !” echoed close to my ear. 

The tone in which this sum was named made me turn towards the 
speaker; the evident emotion with which the words were uttered instantly 
aroused my curiosity. 

“ One hundred and ninety! One hundred and ninety-five !” 

“ Two hundred,” roared out the now maddened dealer, “‘ two hundred !” 

“ Two hundred,” repeated the auctioneer, “ will any one bid more? ’tis 
against you, sir!” added he, speaking in a tone of soft-insinuation, turning 
to the young man beside me. 

“ Two hundred and . Great Heaven’! I cannot—I have not got 
it,”—and as the auctioneer knocked down the article to the dealer, I saw 
the young man, after casting a look of almost despair at the instrument 
he seemed so highly to prize, turn away, and with a tear in his eye ap- 
proach the door. 

I am a little bit of a philanthropist as well as a philosopher. The 
young man’s evident agitation, his disappointment suddenly created in 
my breast a desire to serve him. From his dress and style he was cer- 
tainly an artist, or a musician. His long black hair curling down his 
back clearly denoted this. His dark habiliments bespoke him to be a 
mourner. His youth and seeming grief at losing the piano at once in- 
terested me, so stepping up to him I stammered out something about my 
regret at seeing him outbid, and tried to console him by assuring him 
that the instrument was not worth half the money paid for it. 

“I kuow it, sir, I know it—but I would have given every thing I pos- 
sessed to obtain it.” 

“Why not then—?” I paused—the youth eyed me from head to foot, 
he seemed to be doubting within his own mind whether my questions 
arose from kindness or mere curiosity, whether it would be right to rep! 
candidly to a stranger or no; for an instant he assumed a haughty Iok 
of wounded pride, and was about to turn away, when more properly read- 
ing the real motive which urged my questions, he suddenly changed his 
demeanour, and with a look of despair yet candour, replied, 

“ You would ask me, sir, why I did not continue to bid for an object 
so prized? Iwill reply to you without shame ; I offered all the money 
I possess in the world for it; I had no more, or I would never have 
allowed another to possess that instrument.”’ 

“I beg your pardon, but will yoe'do me the favour to speak to me in 
a moment or two outside the street-door ; if you will await for me I will 
be with you in less than five minutes.”’ 


The stranger bowed, and though he seemed rather puzzled at my 
strange request, promised to comply. 


I hastened back to the auction-room, and passing through the crowd 
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THE PIANO. 297 
found the late eager dealer examining with evident marks of disappoint- 
ment his purchase. The heat of opposition had passed away, and he 
was now curiously reviewing the fruits of the struggle. 

« You have made a bad bargain there, my friend,” said I, approaching 
him. 

“Perhaps so,” replied he, for no broker ever allows positively that he 
has made a dear purchase. 

“ Will you part with it ?” 

The man looked up—a cunning glance shot from his eye. I at once 
saw my mistake. From my readiness to take the article off his hands, 
he again began to think he had made a good bargain, and after a discus- 
sion of some minutes, only ceded the piano to me at a profit of fifty 
francs, though I really believe he would gladly have given half that sum 
to have got any one to relieve him from it ten minutes before. 

The bargain concluded, the money paid, I hastened out to the young 
stranger. When I told him what I had done I thought he would have 
embraced me. Never did I see joy so clearly, so warmly expressed. He 
poured forth his gratitude in terms I should be ashamed to record. He 
begged and prayed me to tell him how he could repay me. As to the 
money he hoped soon to be able to refund it, but my kindness—never, 
never could he repay that. I was his best friend on earth—I was, in 
fact—but I see no use in telling all he said ; suffice it to add, I assured 
him all I asked in return was his motives for thus desiring to possess an 
apparently worthless piano. 

“It is along story—a harassing one, but I will tell it you.” 

“ Will you come and lunch with me? Desire the instrument to be 
sent home to your lodgings, and return with me to Meurice’s.” 

He instantly agreed. After the meal, he thus related 


THE ARTIST'S STORY.* 


“Tam the son of respectable but needy parents. Plunged into a 
ruinous law-suit by the misconduct of one of his nearest relations, my 
father found his pecuniary affairs so dreadfully embarrassed that he de- 
termined on bringing me up as a music-master. In my earliest years I 
had ever displayed a taste for that art, and on the very instrument you 
saw this day I first learned to play. The acquirement was then intended 
as an accomplishment, when subsequently my parents fell into poverty, it 
became my only means of subsistence. There is no passion which more 
ardently increases than does the love of music. Each . my study 
became more pleasing, and as I overcame each difficulty, a desire to en- 
counter more obstacles hourly sprang up in my breast. In a word, I 
applied myself so diligently and with such success that I was fortunate 
enough to carry off the first prize of the Conservatoire for my execution 
of Thalberg’s ‘ Moise.’ My delight at this fortunate circumstance only 
served to make the art I professed more dear tome. My parents soon 
afterwards died, and I was left alone in the world to shift for myself. 

“Thanks to good fortune rather than to my particular merit, I found 


plenty of scholars, and I already began to dream of realising a future 


* I need not, perhaps, state for the information of the reader, that musicians, 
and every other professor, even down to the very cook, are styled artistes in 
France.—Author. Were so a month ago. What they are now styled, Citizen 
Tedru Rollin only knows.—Printer’s Devil. 
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competence, when I was recommended as musical instructor to Made- 
moiselle d'Olbreuse, an orphan heiress, who resided with an uncle, to 
whose guardianship she had been committed, in the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain. 

“ Agatha d'Olbreuse, sir, was a divine creature; I can scarcely believe 
that she was ever designed for this world. So perfect in every way, in 
mind, in talent—in person equally gifted. She was one of the few 
beings whom we see and cannot designate otherwise than as an angel. 
You will pardon my raptures—you will, perhaps, blame them—but they 
are only just tributes to the worth of one now in heaven,” and the youth 
paused for a moment, a tear glistened in his eye, but checking his emo- 
tion, he hurriedly continued,—“ It may readily be imagined that such a 
being soon became my best pupil ; indeed, I have no hesitation in saying 
she soon excelled her master. 

“T am now about to confess my folly, my presumption—were there a 
stronger expression I would make use of it—to express my hardihood. 
I fell desperately in love with Agatha, and she from pity, for I can 
scarcely believe it could be otherwise, condescended to reciprocate the 
feeling. Oh how we loved! Our looks must have betrayed us, for there 
was a deep devotion seated in our souls, which must have been expressed 
in our eyes. When interrupted in our moments of mutual confession of 
affection by visitors or by members of the family, then would we toge- 
ther hang over the piano, the same piano you have this day purchased for 
me (for she had expressed a desire to learn on the very instrument by 
which I had acquired my musical fame), and in melting melody express 
those outpourings of love which we did not dare to utter. 

“Agatha had promised to become my wife, but, alas! she was onl 
nineteen, and the two years which must intervene before she could be a 
free agent, seemed to us an age. A few weeks only of this period had 
elapsed when Monsieur Roy, her uncle, discovered our attachment, and 
considering, with great justice, that his niece was entitled to a better 
match, banished me the house, threatening to remove Agatha from 
France, if she did not instantly consent to give her promise never to 
see me without his leave. I induced her to give this pledge, and we 
separated, hoping soon to meet again under happier circumstances. To 
keep up, however, a sort of correspondence, to express even when distant 
the sympathy of our souls, we agreed daily, at a certain hour, to play a 
particular air—a touching ballad I had taught her on the piano ; for this 
pee I left her the one which I now repossess, and whose chords 

iave so often vibrated to the tender sorrows of my adored Agatha. This 

state of things had endured nearly two years. Already I knew the period 
had arrived which would bring freedom to her and happiness to myself, 
and I only awaited her summons to throw myself at her feet, when one 
morning, to my great surprise, a servant of Mr. Roy’s entered my 
breakfast-room. He requested me to follow him to his master. I did so. 
On our way he informed me that Agatha, my Agatha, was dying ” 


For a few moments the young artist paused, overcome y grief ;— 


becoming at length more calm, with an effort he continued. 
“In her last moments she had desired to see me, and I was now sent 


for to take leave of her. How can I ever paint the scene which met 
my view as I entered the chamber where I loved was about to be 
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snatched from me, or the feelings which then shook my breast ? I will 
hurry over it. 

“On her bed, evidently in the very last stage of rapid decline, lay my 
once-lovely and blooming Agatha, pale, more pale than Parian marble. 

“ As I entered, she attempted to raise her head, but, alas! she was 
already too powerless to do so. Her relations and friends—or rather 
fiends, for they had brought her to this by their cruelty—made way for 
me to approach her. I did so; and kneeling down, I kissed her cold 
hand, as I presently offered up a prayer to Heaven to receive her soul. 

“Tn an instant a languid smile played upon her angelic features, and, 
pointing to my piano, which stood open in the room, expressed by signs 
(for her voice was completely gone) a desire that I should touch it. 

“T flew to it, and with feelings of grief beyond description, I played 
over the melancholy air we had agreed upon as the record of our feelings. 
My heart seemed to respond to every note, and I could almost fancy I 
heard her voice im every tone. Suddenly a chord rudely, and loudly 
gave way—at that instant Agatha’s pure soul took its eternal flight. 

“Can you now wonder that I desired to possess an instrument whose 
every note seems to breathe her voice,—our mutual friend—our ouly con- 
fidant? I heard that the property of Agatha was to be sold, in order to 
be divided between her relations. This it was which prevented my 
hitherto leaving Paris. I have waited now six months for the moment 
when I could purchase the only object on earth dear to me. Imagine, 
then, sir, how grateful I must feel to you who have enabled me to obtain 
the only treasure I desired to possess in this world.” 

After a few common attempts on my part to console him, the artist 
arose, and assuring me I should see him again before he left Paris, took 
up his hat and quitted me. 

The next morning I was sitting before my fire in the act of reading 
several letters I had received from England, when my new friend and 
protégé rushed in. | 

! expressed my surprise at seeing him return so soon. 

“ Ah, sir, ’tis to you I owe all. I knew that my Agatha wished me 
to possess that piano. See, see this,” and he handed me a paper. It ran 
as follows :— 

“< Surrounded in my last moments by persons who have hitherto never 
shown me esteem or affection, well aware of their sordid views, I only 
dare confide my last will and testament to this my long-cherished piano. 

“<T hereby give and bequeath to Henri Aubriot, professor of music, 
in return for the sincere love he has ever evinced for me, every thing 
which I now, or which I may ever have been entitled to possess. 

“*] pardon my guardian for having attempted to force me into a mar- 
riage repugnant to my feelings, because I believe he sincerely thought it 
to be for my advantage. 

“<Lastly, I beseech the person into whose hands this document may 
fall, to publish and make known this my last will. 

““« Made and dated two days after becoming twenty-one years of age: 

“*AGgaTtTua D OLBREUSE. 

“*12th Dec., 1840.’” 

The artist whose story I have here narrated, and whose history I have 
given under the name of Aubriot is now the celebrated 
But no, it is not fair to give his real appellation. 

















A FEW WORDS ON TALISMANS, WITH SAKALAH, THE 
CARAVANSARY KEEPER. 


BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


Of talismans and sigils knew the power, 
And careful watched the planetary hour. 


Talismanic Writings—Excerpts from the Koran—Ancient Talismanic Inscrip- 
tions—Babylonian Cylinders—Talismanic Seals—Sabean Seals for the Dead— 
Search for a Human Nose—Sculptured Animals on Tombs—The Crescent a 
Talisman—A Star within a Crescent—Talismanic Inscriptions on Tombs— 
Desecration of the Dead—Relicts of the Prophet Daniel—His Coffin suspended 
from a Bridge—Buried at the Bottom of a River—Aerolitic Talisman—Results 
of its Desecration—Tombs of the Greater and Lesser Daniel. 


“ INEFFABLE Sakalah,” I observed, at the conclusion of the caravansary- 
keeper's story, “ your tale has interested me much, Tell that black-faced 
beauty to bring more coffee, and replenish your pipe from my pouch ; it 
is prime Latakiyah, while I ask you a question or two. ‘Talismanic 
signet rings are, undoubtedly, of great antiquity. The ring of Gyges, 
albeit not mentioned by the father of history, must, most assuredly, date 
anterior to Mohammedan times ; and neither Solomon’s signet ring, the 
most potent of all the spells of Oriental antiquity, nor Hulaku’s signet 
ring, by which the Tartar chieftain seduced Takallah Ata Beg, of Luris- 
tan, from his stronghold of Mungasht, have a different origin from that 
more modern talismanic or amuletic hypothesis, which it has been said, 
* by throwing its fanciful Arabian spells over the learning, has only de- 
luded the penetration of Europe.’ But what I want to understand is 
how mere writings came to be regarded as talismans.” 

“ You have seen, oh Ferinji,” replied Sakalah, “ written extracts from 
the book of life suspended in the houses of pious Mussulmen, in coffee- 
houses, and other public places. They also adorn the fronts of most 
public edifices, tombs, coins, and the interior of mosques. ‘These extracts 
are the essence of that wisdom which rules mankind. They are essen- 
tially charms to avert evil or to educe good, and hence do they possess 
within themselves the energy of causation, whereby good or evil may be 
produced, as we see in the power of such sentences, when written by ialy 
men, to cure the afflictions of those who have faith. Thus, also, the same 
sentences when inscribed on the swords of the faithful,* averted evil and 
insured victory.” 

“Tfear, oh Sakalah, your doctrine somewhat resembles the errorthat 
has crept into certain Christian churches, where pictures, originally in- 
tended to keep faith alive, gradually came to be worshipped as if them- 
selves possessed of power. But if such virtue belongs particularly to the 
words of the Koran, how is it that in many parts of the East we find the 
inscriptions of olden time looked upon as talismanic ?” 


° Mr. Beckford introduces talismanic characters on the sword in his admirable 
Oriental fiction “ Vathek,” from D’Herbelot and the “ Arabian Nights.” 
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“ The powers, my son, with which the chosen among men are endowed 
have existed from all times. The grandsons of Adam were skilled in 
sciences, which the world, in these latter ages, has only begun to obtain 
a knowledge of. In olden times, Astronomy kept her watch on the star- 
lit plains of Chaldea, Architecture wrought her wonders at Elephanta 
and Thebes, and Magic cherished its mysteries in the caverns of Dakka 
and Eknum, in the mansions of Sheba, and in the palaces and prisons of 
Babel. Witness the innumerable talismans buried in the mounds that 
tower up on the plain around us! The father of the patriarch Abraham 
was a maker of ‘talismans, or little images, framed in some planetary 
hour.’ Much of this knowledge has undoubtedly been lost, but it has 
never departed entirely ; the power still exists, witness the Imam Zadahi 
Pir Mar, on the white peak of Luri Kutchuk.” 

“Opinions, oh Sakalah, are, you know, like the leaves upon a tree, 
taken together, they look all alike, yet so it is of a nation as with a tree, 
take each leaf apart, and no one exactly resembles another. There are 
those in my country who deny that these cylindrical gems of the Baby- 
lonians of old were talismans. They argue ina tone of almost argu- 
mentative infallibility that the engraving upon these being in intaglio, 
shows that they were intended for the purpose of sealing;. and that in 
this act, thus evidenced to be of such great antiquity, that ‘the Babylo- 
nian or pious Saban of old, pledged himself by his tutelary constella- 
tions or planets, and by his faith in the future terrestial destiny, to the 
fulfilment of his promise ; just as the Anglo-Saxon Christian signed the 
symbol of his religious faith and future hope as the pledge of his present 
sincerity.’ ”* 

“ You men of the west,” observed Sakalah, interrupting my harangue, 
* are so much engrossed with the realities of life that you have no time 
for the exercise of those reflective powers in which we Easterns are so 
fond of indulging. You wear signet-rings, you seal your letters and your 
law-papers, and you look upon the act as one of mere form, or, sometimes, 
as one of heraldic pomp. Suppose a traveller was to leave property in one 
of the cells of this caravansary, and to place his seal upon the door, would 
not that property henceforth be sacred ? The Babylonians of old undoubt- 
edly sealed with their cylindrical signets, but there was a meaning in that 
seal beyond that of a mere signature. Look at the Sabwans of the present 
day; do they not, to prevent the violation of their tombs, seal the grave- 
clothes with a certain signet, on which are engraved the figures of a lion, a 
wasp, and a scorpion, surrounded by a serpent ? And is not the charm effica- 
cious? If you doubt it, I will relate an instance. Nadir Shah, with the view 
to maintaining the efficiency of his army, and preventing desertion, made 
the Bairaktars, or ensign-bearers, answerable for the appearance of ever 
man under their respective colours, which are themselves nothing but mili- 
tary talismans ; sind in all cases of casualties these officers were obliged to 
produce the nose of the deceased as a proof of his death. It happened that a 
desertion occurred in a corps at Dizful, in Khuzistan, and the Bairaktar of 
the company, in order to escape punishment, bethought himself of the expe- 
dient of taking the necessary token from the visage of the last buried person 
in the place. This, as it happened, was a Sabwan, which sect is numerous 


* “Sabewan Researches,” &c. By John Landseer, p. 60. 
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there. Accordingly, certain persons were sent in the night to effect the 
required purpose ; ‘but in vain did they attempt to open the grave. The 
ian animals and reptiles assumed so fierce an attitude that the dis- 
turbers of the dead, after many efforts, withdrew, and conscience-smitten 
repaired next morning to the dwelling of the chief priest, and told their 
sal . LI thank God,’ said the hierarch, ‘ that our protectors have not yet 
lost their power; but at the end of the third day should ye visit the tomb, 
ye will suffer no disturbance.’ The men, however, preferred to seek for a 
nose somewhere else, and left the grave of the Sabzan unmolested.” 

“ You are a well of wisdom, Sakalah. I understand now why the 
Persians shield their tombs with sculptured lions. I suppose the black 
ram is, in some districts, a very pugnacious animal, for I have seen it 
much affected by certain Turkoman races, and notoriously in Azer- 
baijan.” 

“ Such talismans have power only as the minor genii are propitious. 
The crescent alone has infallible power, being under the protection of the 
prophet Mohammed. Blessed be his name !” 

“ The crescent, Sakalah, was of far greater antiquity than the times of 
Mohammed. Mosa’er Ibn Mohalhal relates of the ancient city of Shiz in 
Ecbatana, that it possessed a very great fire-temple of the Magi, from 
whence the sacred fire was conveyed to all the other Pyrza in the world. 
‘The peak of the cupola of this temple bore a crescent,’ he adds, ¢ which is 
a talisman for the preservation of the city ; and thus, though enemies 
have frequently assaulted the walls, it has never yet been captured, but 
on the contrary, when they erected Mangonels, to cast stones against the 
walls, the missiles have never struck the bastions, notwithstanding that 
the engines may have been erected close under the fortifications.’ ” 

“ The fact is, that Mussulmen adopted the time-honoured symbol of 
their predecessors, the ensign alike of Asteroth and Anahid. As to the 
Turks, they had no crescent waving on their banners before they took 
Byzantium, of which city it had long before been held as the sacred talis- 
man or conservative badge. To distinguish themselves from the Turks, 
the modern Egyptians have adopted the crescent, with a star within its 
horns ; an impossibility, for, oh, Sakalah, although sometimes only par- 
tially lighted up, the lunar orb remains ever the same opaque body, through 
which a star cannot be seen under any circumstances, and yet, strange to 
say, the same mistake has been made by a wise man and a poet of my 
own land, who says, 


Clomb above the eastern bar 
The horned moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. ” 


“The apostle of God, in his infinite wisdom,” observed Sakalah, 
“ understood and promulgated all true and natural traditions. The moon 
has ever presided over the more secret and hidden mysteries of the genil, 
as also over the orgies of less pure enchanters; but it has also a more 
sacred mission, happy that in our day, this is no longer acknowledged by 
human sacrifices. Few can understand the soft and holy influence of 
the orb of night, so deeply as those who live away from the din of huma- 
nity. Alone, here, on this great and naked expanse, the moon is to me 
at once a lamp and a companion. It possesses an inexpressible charm in 


its hallowed pensive light by which every sight is softened, every sound 
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‘. og musical, every air breathes balm, and every feeling is chas- 
tened. 

“ Well, Sakalah, ‘chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon’ is 
not much to my taste. Had I lived in olden times, I think I should 
have sided with the good people of Harran, who thought that such as 
believed the moon to be a goddess, would be slaves to their wives as long 
as they lived. I suppose they did not put much faith in the philosophic 
amours of the crescent-bearing divinity, certainly not in the apophthegm 


of the Roman poet, 


No moon did yet her blunted horns renew. 


But a truce to levity, Sakalah. Tell me, further, why inscriptions on 
tombs are considered as talismans in the east.”’ 

“Your mind, I fear, young man, is too much wrapt up in the affairs 
of earth to appreciate sufficiently any explanation that I might offer. 
Again, also, you in the west have so corrupted the original intention 
and meaning of a monument to the dead, that you are scarcely qualified 
to judge of the purport of such. Asa memorial, the simple name is all- 
sufficient ; as a talisman the faith and trust of the dead is all-perfect 
aud all-effective. ‘Za Allah al Allah, wo Mohammed rasul Allah,’ 
is the shibboleth or talisman of the Mussulman. With you a tombstone 
parades the virtues and the goodness of the deceased; or, carrying the 
egotism and spitefulness of life beyond the grave, it reminds the wayfarer 
of his future fate, as if the grave was not of itself a sufficiently eloquent 
appeal! Perhaps, indeed, not to a people who have trafficked thought, 
sentiment, and reflection for lucre and riches, amassed they know not 
for whom, and who deserve, therefore, a lesson so harshly and so mon- 
strously conveyed. But it is not so with the Orientals. The tomb is 
with them a simple monument to the dead and an appeal to Heaven, 
which at the most asks for the prayers of the passer-by, or proffers drink 
to the thirsty birds, but it never raises a blush for the flattery that is 
beneath abhorrence ; still less does it with phrase of sculptured envy pro- 
claim, ‘ wait, for thy turn will come.’ An Oriental tomb is as single in 
its idea as the dark green cypress that overshadows it, and whose taper- 
ing crown points to heaven with that emblematic dignity which is so 
expressive of a simple and earnest faith in the immortality of the soul. 
A tomb in the east is, indeed, a sacred earnest of a happier life, and not 
the repulsive memorial of a debt which people shrink from paying. 

“Ts there a talismanic power in such a monument? To answer such 
a@ question is worse than useless. The difficulty to me is to imagine the 
scepticism that is father to the doubt, rather than to insist upon the 
sacred mystery of that which is and has been inviolable among all nations 
save those of the far west. In the west alone do people trample upon 
the dead in unconcerned recklessness. In the west alone do a tear 
the remains of the dead from their last resting-places to make way for 
new comers! It surprisgg me infinitely that Allah has not inflicted some 
signal chastisement upof such nations for their selfish and thoughtless 
irreverence.” 

“Sakalah, you are severe, but justly so. There is probably no one 
point that reflects more upon the want of piety in the west, or that inti- 
mates in a more distinct manner, the materialism of the age than the 
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absence of respect and regard for the dead. But, oh, Sakalah ! the treat- 
meut which the remains of our common eno the blessed Daniel, met 
with in this country; fought for by opposed parties, bandied about from 
place to place, suspended from beneath a bridge, surely attests that the 
sanctity of the tomb may also be violated in this country.” 

“ The learned Rabbi, Benjamin, son of Jonas of Tudela, relates that in 
his time (between A. D. 1160 and 1173), the River Shapur, or, as he has 
it by mistake, Tigris, ran through the city of Susa, and that over 
it there was a bridge. All the Jews that lived on one side were very rich, 
having shops extremely well filled, and carrying on a great commerce. 
Those on the other side of the river were all poor, having neither markets, 
shops, gardens, nor orchards. ‘The sense of their condition threw them 
once into an insurrection, from a notion that all the glory and riches of 
those on the other side the river, sprung from no other cause than their 
having the sepulchre of the prophet Daniel on their side. 

“ They demanded therefore that this tomb should be transferred to their 
side; but the others vehemently opposing this, a war began, of which 
both sides growing weary, it was agreed that the coffin of Daniel should 
remain one year on one side the river, and the next yearon the other, This 
treaty was observed till such time as Sanigar Shah, son of the great Shah 
of Persia, who ruled over forty-five princes, cancelled it. When the son of 
this great monarch came to Elam, and saw them transporting the coffin 
of Daniel from one side of the river to the other, with a great crowd of 
Jews and Ismaelites upon the bridge, he demanded what they were doing, 
and the reason of their doing it, and being informed, he decided thus :— 
‘It is by no means decent,’ said he, ‘that the remains of Daniel should 
be treated in this manner; measure, therefore, to a place that is at an 
equal distance from both sides, and there let the coffin of Daniel be sus- 
pended in a glass case fastened to the middle of the bridge by chains of 
iron, and let there be a spacious edifice built in the same place in the 
form of a synagogue, open to all people (he was a liberal-minded prince, 
the prince of Fars al Kebir) whether Jews or of other nations that incline 
to come thither to say their prayers.’ As a still stronger mark of his 
esteem, the prince likewise forbad by an express edict, that any man 
should take fish out of the river for one mile below and another above, for 
the reverence and honour of Daniel.” 

‘* Your story, young man, bears many evidences of its Israelitish origin,” 
observed the caravansary-keeper. “There is a great deal too much of 
the marvellous in it. Add to which that Abu-l-Kasim Ibn Ahmed Fl 
Jaihani, who wrote about the year of the Hejirah 400, distinctly tells us 
in the Ashkalu-l-alam (maps of the world) that when Abu Musa Ashari 
took possession of Sus, in the seventeenth year of the Hejirah, he dug a 
canal from the Shapur river, and deposited in a grave at the bottom of 
it, the coffin which was said to contain the bones of the prophet Daniel, 
and afterwards letting the water into the artificial bed, effectually secured 
the grave from profanation.” ; 

* Well, Sakalah, it is difficult to say which of the two has got hold of 
the right tradition; the more especially as the coffin said to contain the bones 
of Daniel lies in the present day in the interior of a four-cornered cell sur- 
rounded by a railing somewhat as is seen at the tomb of Esther and 
Mardochi at Hamadan, on the banks of the Shapur. The building, how- 
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ever, it is to be observed, in which these venerated relics are kept, is one 
of modern date, rudely enough built, but still not unpicturesque, with its 
pinnacled dome, and its massive sides facing the river, its overshadowing 
palms, and solitary konar tree, or lotus, the same kind of tree beneath 
which the ‘magicians of old used to invoke Hecate in azure-coloured 
garments, digging a pit in the ground, and having cut the throat of an 
ewe lamb, burning it over the pit, at the same time pouring out honey, 
and calling upon the Heeataea, as they called the apparitions which were 
wont to answer to their mystic summons. There are also remnants 
of greater ees oa around, among which fragments of marble pillars, 
with the leaves of the lotus marked upon them ; bricks and blocks stamped 
with arrow-headed characters ; a block sculptured with the figure of a 
man and ¢wo lions,* probably commemorative of the prophet’s miraculous 
escape from the lions’ den. But the greatest antiquity of all is a flat 
black stone, an aerolite, like that conveyed from the temple of Halgah- 
Baal, to be paraded in the streets of Rome, or that preserved at the tomb 
of your prophet, but which Franks are not permitted to see.” 

‘No wonder,’ interrupted the caravansary-keeper, ‘‘ when the 
Franks do not, in their love for antiquities, know how to respect 
the talismans of the dead. An Englishman and an ambassador, 
Sir Robert Gordon, tried to get possession, surreptitiously, of this 
sacred stone in 1812. But when it was attempted to be removed, 
although apparently not weighing more than a few pounds, three 
men could not move it, and the tomb desecrator was forced to desist. 
Fearing, however, that other attempts of a similar character would be 
made, the stone was buried for a time, to secure it from observation; but 
having been disinterred by the guardians of the tomb, a Ferinji returned 
in 1832, disguised as a Sayyid (a descendant of Mohammed), and having 
thus lulled suspicion, he blew the stone to pieces with gunpowder, in the 
hopes of discovering treasure hidden in its core. The fragments of the 
stone were carefully collected, and reinterred within the precincts of the 
tomb ; but immediately afterwards the province was almost depopulated 
by the plague, the bridge of Shuster ewes, broke, and the famous 
dam at Hawizah was carried away, all of which disasters were solely 
attributable to the destruction of the talisman.” 

“T understand, then,” I observed, “ how it was that Major Rawlinson 
found the rancour against Europeans, in connexion with the black stone of 
Sus, so violent as to prevent his seeing it, although anxious to copy the 
cuneiform inscription which is said to be sculptured thereon. ‘This was in 
1836. In 1840, M. Layard was prevented seeing the inscription at the 
tomb of Gebr Daniel Akbar, or the greater Daniel, at Susan, from similar 
reasons. An excellent Ferinji and straightforward recorder of travel, 
the Baron C. A. De Bode, reports himself as having, however, seen the 
identical black stone at the tomb of the lesser Daniel in 1841, quite 
perfect, weighing several pounds, and he adds,t ‘the guardian of the 
temple let me into the secret of its wonderful properties, namely, that of 
being propitious to mothers who wish to be blessed with a numerous 


“Described by Sir W. Ouseley, from Captain Monteith’s relation, Ouseley’s 
Travels, Vol. i. p. 423. 

+ Travels in Luristan and Arabistan. By the Baron C. A. De Bode. Vol. ii. 
p. 191. 
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family, and who on pressing it to the heart must recite some prayers.’ 
But, Sakalah, I am still at a loss to understand which is the real tomb of 
the prophet of Christians and Mohammedans alike—Daniel, or ‘God is 
my Judge,’ as the Hebrews translate this glorious name—the tomb of 
Daniel, the son of David, or of the Levite of the race of Ithamar? A 
traveller, esteemed learned among the Westerns, Major Rawlinson, says, 
‘the whole story of the tomb of Daniel, indeed, and perhaps, too, the 
stone sculptured with the figures of the two lions and a man, I consider 
to have originated with the Nestorian Church.’ This, because the 

lant major wished to identify the ruins of Susan, near Mal-Amir, with 
the Shushan of Scripture. But a more careful and matured considera- 
tion of the subject has brought the learned world back to the original 
opinion of the identity of Shush, or Shus, with the Shushan of Scripture 
and the Susa of the Greeks.” 

* My son, as far as tradition is concerned, the fact of the tomb at 
Susan, near Mal-Amir, being from all time designated as the Gebr Daniel 
Akbar, or the sepulchre of Daniyali Akbar—the greater Daniel—while 
the tomb at Shush has been always distinguished as that of Daniyali 
Asghar, or of the lesser Daniel, would appear to suffice to determine that 
question; but it is an error founded upon the anxiety of one party to 
establish the sanctity of their more modern saint, over the prophet 
of old.” 

“ Ah, Sakalah! how constantly it occurs that the holy and the great, 
the learned and the good of past times, have to make way for ignomi- 
nious successors, who are designated as ‘the Great,’ to distinguish them 
from the prophets, the conquerors, the philosophers, and the philan- 
thropists of olden time. No one in our days will admit, for a moment, 
that the present is in any one respect to be compared to the past. They 
say it is all progress, and yet, whenever a revolution occurs, they have to 
set to work to solve those first problems of social existence, which, from 
their haughty and presumptuous language, one would have been supposed 
to have been settled in the times of the Assyrians and Chaldeans.” 

I was going on with my new train of thought, when, turning round, I 
observed that my bearded friend was mutely and piously arranging his 
carpet for afternoon prayer. What, in the changes ever going on in an 
aspiring world, would a revolution be to such aman? Alone in his vast soli- 
tude with his God, he looked only to Him for a future. And to whom be- 
longs most happiness ?—to the turbulent anarchist who saps a vast societ 
to its foundation ; or to the lonely caravansiry-keeper, who, content wit 
his lot, relies on his Creator, at once, for the present and for the future, 
without a sigh or a murmur; a living emblem of the comfort that exists 
in real piety, and of the resignation which is to be derived from philoso- 
phical contemplation ! 
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TRADITIONS OF PORTUGAL, 
FROM A TRAVELLER'S NOTE-BOOK. 


INFLUENCED by the same spirit which induced Sinbad, the sailor, 
Captain Lemuel Gulliver, Robinson Crusoe, and many other great tra- 
vellers in past times to seek for adventures in foreign parts, I determined 
to quit my paternal roof and go abroad. I had no particular reason to 
offer to any of my friends more than I had to myself for my sudden 
resolution, nor was there any particular place to which I was anxious to 
make a pilgrimage. I was in my usual enjoyment of perfect health, I 
had not been crossed in love, nor was I married, I had no creditors to 
run from, I had not even been a railway director ; but as every body goes 
abroad, I wished no longer to be singular. Still undecided where to go, 
but anxious to be off, 1 one morning put myself into a Southampton rail- 
road carriage, with a vague idea that I would cross the channel to Havre- 
de-Grace, from thence proceed to Paris, and afterwards find my way to 
Holland and Germany. How little can mortal man foresee his destiny. 
Before three days had passed, I was rolling and tumbling, and pitching 
and tossing about on board the /beria steamer in the middle of the Bay 
of Biscay. 

The immediate agent of my guiding star was an old school-fellow, 


5S 
upon whose toe I trod as I was getting into the railroad carriage. | | 


apologised to the supposed stranger ; he assured me that it mattered not. 
We recognised each other’s voices ; we wrung each other’s hands heartily. 

‘¢ And where are you bound for ?” I asked. 

“To Portugal,” he answered. 

“ And you?” 

“ Anywhere,” I replied. 

“Then come along with me!” he exclaimed, in a tone of pleasure not 
to be resisted. “It’s almost a new country to travellers ; at all events, 
nobody knows any thing about it. There are no inns, no waiters, no 
roads, no railway carriages, but mountains, and rocks, and rivers in plenty; 
iu fact, the most primitive country in Europe. Depend upon it, if for no 
other reason, it’s worthy of being seen; we, besides, have no chance there 
of being pestered by the crowds of our felicity-seeking countrymen, who 
infest every other spot, with their long purses, overbearing manners, and 
profound ignorance, and absurd prejudices, which astonish or disgust the 
natives of the lands through which they gallop. If you would study 
mankind, go to a land where you may find a people unadulterated b 
intercourse with the modern go-ahead world. | should prefer the East, 
but I don’t understand Arabic, don’t wish to trust to a dragoman, and must 
be back by term time ; besides, I haven't tin enough to get so fag.” 

My friend’s arguments were irresistible ; he spoke Portuguese as I did, 
or, at least, I thought I did, Spanish ; and he was, and ever will be, an 
excellent fellow ; so I got a passport at Southampton from the Portuguese 
vice-consul, and was the same evening steaming out of the Needles. 
We had a very tolerable passage ; it might have been better. I wish 
somebody in these days of improvement would invent a method of keep- 
ing the sea quiet. He would confer a benefit on the human race; the 
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Humane Society would award him their first medal, I am sure, and the 
Oriental and Peninsula Steam-Packet Company would subscribe largely 
for a testimonial to him ; but, alas! I fear it is almost as impracticable as 
satisfying the Irish patriots, civilising Africa, or making the Greeks 
honest. I will not describe the passengers, for I was particularly 
requested by certain personages, who shall be nameless, not to do so, 
They fear that the practice in which Lord Londonderry, Punch’s fat cor- 
respondent, and Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh indulged, if carried much 
further, may injure the interests of the company. Not that those gentle- 
men did any harm; every body laughed at the descriptions they gave of 
their companions, but even a good joke must not be too often repeated. 

The only incident I shall venture to mention, was the excessive disgust 
of a young exquisite (really a very gentlemanly, nice fellow) when a 
Portuguese, whose companionship he had the pleasure of enjoying in his 
cabin, seized his tooth-brush, and then made use of his towel. The 
Lusitanian first washed his teeth, then his hands, and lastly his face in 
the same water. The exquisite expressed his astonishment in his coun- 
tenance, if not by words. 

“Oh, senhor, never mind,” said the Portuguese, handing him the dirty 
towel with a bow. “It will serve you very well. Somos todos caval- 
leiros aqui. We are all gentlemen here.” 

Verily, I saw this with my own eyes, and heard it with my own ears. 
I suspect that the gentleman's claim to gentility would not have been so 
easily allowed in his own land. I won’t tell any more tales, nor publish 
to the world how Captain So-and-So was making love to Miss So-and-So, 
or how Colonel Thingumbob was whispering soft nonsense into the ear 
of pretty Mrs. , who was going out to join her husband. 

On the fourth day, we were steaming up Vigo Bay. Nature very 
magnificent, in the colour of the pure blue sky and water, and the shape 
of the mountains and rocks which surrounded us,—art very much the con- 
trary in the appearance of the shabby little town of Vigo, and of the 
roughly-built, dirty boats filled with noisy crews, which came off from the 
shore as the captain cried “ Stop her !” 

My friend and I wished to land at Oporto, but from the strength of 
the wind and the quarter from whence it blew, westerly, the captain prog- 
nosticated that the surf, breaking on that rocky shore, would be too great 
to allow us so todo. We determined, therefore, to risk the dangers to 
be apprehended from guerillas or banditti, bad roads and tumble down 
quadrupeds, and going on shore at Vigo to proceed over-land to the ever 
heroic and liberal city; and accordingly our portmanteaux being fished 
up from the profound depths of the ship’s hold, we wished a great number 
of people good-bye, whom we never expected to see again, and committed 
ourselves to one of the aforesaid Spanish boats alongside. 

As we shoved off, the admiralty agent returned on board, and before 
we reached the shore our steamer was paddling down the gulf to proceed 
on her voyage to Gibraltar. I call the estuary, on which Vigo is situated, 
a gulf, for such it more properly is than a bay, being long and narrow, 
and extending a considerable way inland. Such is the definition of a gulf 
given in all the geography books from which I have ever learnt. Above- 
the town it narrows seddealy between high rocks, and then again expands: 





into a second basin. The lofty shores are extremely romantic and beau- 
tiful, the less rugged parts covered with trees, and fields, and villages, 
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and having ranges of blue hills towering in the distance. Vigo stands on 
the south shore, climbing up the hill, with a dark looking castle on the 
summit. 

It has a fortified wall round it, but I fancy of no great strength. On 
landing at a little jetty outside it, we were accosted by a half-starved lad 
in uniform, who was acting sentinel, and on his summoning an officer, 
who appeared to know how to read, for he examined our passports ver 
attentively, we were allowed to proceed to the mansion of the British 
consul. This functionary was a Spaniard, who did not understand a word 
of English, but he had a young gentleman as secretary, who spoke the 
language very well, and who assisted us in engaging mules and arrieiros, 
id est, mule-drivers, literally those who keep behind, to carry us to 
Oporto, and politely offered to show us the lions of the place. 

My impressions of Vigo are, that it has a square, paved with flags, and 
surrounded by coffee-houses, barbers’ shops, and the hotel where we lodged 
and the mansion of some don with a long name, and filled with officers 
and soldiers in long coats and enormous worsted epaulettes, smoking 
paper cigars, and ladies in long black veils and high combs. Such was it 
on the evening we spent there. Then there are several winding streets 
and houses of carved stone, and a broad high road leading from the eastern 
gate to Compostella, whither those pilgrims were proceeding to whom 
the spectacle of the miraculous restoration to life of the cock and hen was 
vouchsafed as narrated by Southey. 

The next morning by break of day we were in our saddles on the backs 
of two mules, a third carrying our baggage, and guided by our arrieiro, 
were on our way to Tuy, the frontier town of Spain on the banks of the 
Minho. 

Our arrieiro was a little, strongly built fellow, dressed in a low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed hat, a dark green jacket, with sugar-loaf buttons, a gay 
waistcoat, and a red sash round his waist, and he wore loose trousers and 
shoes. Disdaining to encumber the baggage mule with his weight, he 
kept up with us on foot for the whole journey, nor did he appear to be in 
the least fatigued. . } 

The scenery which met our sight was wildly beautiful ; indeed, to say 
so, is merely to give a general description of the whole country through 
which we passed. There were heathery mountains stretching away far 
to the east, deep valleys, shady pine groves, vine-clad hills, and here and 
there to our right, glimpses of the blue sparkling ocean, adding life and 
brilliancy to the prospect. A . fine, broad, well macadamised road con- 
ducted us to Tuy, three leagues from Vigo. It was the last we saw fit 
for Christians to travel over till we reached Oporto, and before we had 
proceeded many miles on the — side of the Minho we learned to 
appreciate it accordingly. What poet is worthy to expatiate on the 
beauties of the river Minho. I fear it must wait till some bard arises in 
Lusitania to rival the immortal Camoens, whose flowing verse has far 
spread the fame of the Mondego. All Ican say is that it is a very lovely 
river, and flows to the north of a province of the same name, abounding in 
as much natural beauty as does any part of the Peninsula. Judging 
from the incomplete and dilapidated condition of the fortifications of ws 
I suspect that the Spaniards have very slight fear of an invasion from t 
Portuguese, whereas the walls of Valenga, the frontier town of roare , 
on the opposite bank of the river, are kept in thorough repair, and are 
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We crossed to the latter place with our mules and baggage in a large 
ferry-boat, and there passing under a dark gateway proceeded up a very 
steep hill to the office of police, where our passports were duly examined, 
as would have been our luggage, had we not slipped a piece of money into 
the hands of the custom-house officer, who immediately perceived from 
the look of the exterior that there was nothing contraband therein. This 
was most praiseworthy restraint on the part of the said custom-house officer, 
as from his own costume and air he was evidently a great connoisseur in 
dress, and would doubtless have been pleased to examine the condition of 
our wardrobe. 

A young English commercial Gent who had arrived shortly after us, had 
the pleasure of exhibiting full nine waistcoats of various richly -flowered 
patterns to the delighted eyes of the official beau, who would, I suspect, 
have allowed a whole cargo to pass for the sake of possessing one of them. 
He held them up to the light, he placed them against his ewn breast, he 
turned them in every way, and was evidently longing to try them on his 
own person, When we quitted the spot he was still contemplating with 
unfeigned admiration some satin ties and a box of trmkets and mosaic 
chains, nor had he yet reached the bottom of the trunk. 

Keeping along the margin of the river for four leagues, we entered the 
fortified town of Caminha, situated at its mouth. We passed several 
castles, mostly in ruins. There are numbers of them, for wherever one 
nation has erected a fort its rival has placed another on the opposite bank 
to make it behave itself. Caminha is one of the places Charlie Napier 
took in his off-hand way at the end of the late war of succession as it is 
called. The governor had held out for Dom Miguel, so the queen’s 
admiral came off it with his fleet, and landing with a few seamen and 
marines, he sent a herald mounted on adonkey, with a towel, serving as a 
flag of truce, at the end of a boat-hook, to say, that if the place was not 
yielded up to him instanter, he would bring up his big guns and put all 
the grown people to the sword, and cook all the children for supper, or 
some threat equally terrible. 

* What could the governor do!’ exclaimed our informant, an old sa- 
eristan, who was showing us through a chureh. “ That admiral of yours 
was the very d—]. He never stood on ceremony with any one, so we 
judged it prudent to yield, when lo and behold, his army, consisting of 
scarcely more than 100 men, marched in. We thought they were 
the advance guard, but no others came ; and at last we found that we 
had given up the town to a force not a tenth part the strength of our 
garrison.” 

The church we visited had no treasures to boast of, except a Virgin 
with a wax head and shoulders, twice the size of life, standing not above 
the altar, but at the entrance door. She was exactly fitted for a Brog- 
dignadian baby's doll, having very fat ruddy cheeks and shoulders, large 
blue eyes and flaxen locks, with a most infantine expression of counte- 
nanee, Her chief occupation is to perambulate the streets, on certain 
occasions, to collect alms from the faithful. 

We walked round the ramparts, from which we enjoyed a view of the 
sea, and a fort built on a rock in the middle of the river, the property of 
Portugal. 

As soon as our mules had baited, we jogged on towards Viana, with 


the sea on our right, and a long line of high rugged barren rocks on our 
left, which, seen at a distance from the ocean, give a very wild and deso- 
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late appearance to the shore, though in reality the land at their base is 
fertile in the extreme. Traversing three long leagues, we arrived at 
Viana, the chief sea-port of the province. It stands at the mouth of the 
river Lima, and is guarded by the strong fort of Santiago. 

Having letters of introduction to an English gentleman residing there, 
we were most hospitably received at his house, and fortunately a ball 
taking place that evening in the town, we accompanied him thither, 
Having been taught to consider the Portuguese as only a few degrees 
removed from barbarism, I was certainly not prepared to find myself in 
ahandsome suite of rooms filled with military officers in glittering uniforms, 
numbers of gentlemanly men, and ladies in the last Parisian costume, 
many of whom might vie in beauty with the fairest flowers of any land. 

Not a moment were we allowed to remain without partners, the master 
of the ceremonies, a friend of the family evidently, taking care not onl 
to introduce us, but also arranging our vis-i-vis for each quadrille. 
There was a naiveté and simple freedom in the manners of the young 
ladies which was very refreshing ; and an urbanity and kindliness about 
the men nearly as pleasing. 

Innumerable quadrilles were danced, and a few valzes, but the latter 
dance is not much in vogue in the provinces, mammas not having yet got 
over their old-fashioned prejudices against seeing their daughters hugged 
round the waist by any thick-bearded whiskerandos who may choose to 
ask them. 

In Portuguese society, introductions for the dance are not considered 
necessary, and young ladies may stand up with any one, even though a 
perfect stranger, who asks them, though, when the dance is concluded, 
they are not obliged to speak to him again; our host, however, knowing 
the bashfulness and the customs of Englishmen, took care to introduce us. 
Tea, and large trays full of cakes and sweetmeats, were handed round all 
the evening. There was no supper, but as a wind-up large basins of 
chicken-broth were brought in. 1 did not at first like the look of the 
mixture, but being persuaded to taste it, 1 sipped and sipped, and at last 
finished a bowl full, and I can avow I never felt so refreshed after a 
draught in my life. I was perfectly ready to begin the evening again— 
it was twenty-fold better than a glass of porter or pale ale, and a hundred 
than a tumbler of champagne. Remember that, you London ball-goers, 
and when faint and weary from a Jong polka, learn wisdom from the 
dark-eyed damsels of Lusitania, and drink chicken-broth if you can get 
it. Had either K—— or I possessed hearts, we should undoubtedly have 
lost them, not in the chicken-broth, but to one or other of our lovely 
partners, and have there halted to woo and wed. Alas! however, long 
since had they become dried and shrivelled, like peach kernels, or rotten 
nuts, so we did not, but next morning mounted our mules and quitted for 
ever Viana and its lovely dames, iis fountains of all shapes and sizes, 
flowing with pure sparkling water ; its clean streets and stately old man- 
sions, its dark castle, its green, where a fair is held, its broad, almost de- 
serted quays, and its extensive stores for salt fish. We crossed the river 
by a long wooden fragile-looking bridge, so long that I thought we should 
never come to the end of it without paying the fish a visit below, but at 
last we were once more on firm ground, mounting the hill on the south 
side. The wind had shifted to the northward, the sky was bright, and 
the atmosphere was elastic to a degree I have seldom experienced in 
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We crossed to the latter place with our mules and baggage in a large 
ferry-boat, and there passing under a dark gateway proceeded up a ver 
steep hill to the office of police, where our passports were duly examined, 
as would have been our luggage, had we not slipped a piece of money into 
the hands of the custom-house officer, who immediately perceived from 
the look of the exterior that there was nothing contraband therein. This 
was most praiseworthy restraint on the part of the said eustom-house officer, 
as from his own costume and air he was evidently a great connoisseur in 
dress, and would doubtless have been pleased to examine the condition of 
our wardrobe. 

A young English commercial Gent who had arrived shortly after us, had 
the pleasure of exhibiting full nine waistcoats of various richly -flowered 
patterns to the delighted eyes of the official beau, who would, I suspect, 
have allowed a whole cargo to pass for the sake of possessing one of them. 
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own person. When we quitted the spot he was still contemplating with 
unfeigned admiration some satin ties and a box of trinkets and mosaic 
chains, nor had he yet reached the bottom of the trunk. 

Keeping along the margin of the river for four leagues, we entered the 
fortified town of Caminha, situated at its mouth. We passed several 
castles, mostly in ruins. There are numbers of them, for wherever one 
nation has erected a fort its rival has placed another on the opposite bank 
to make it behave itself. Caminha is one of the places Charlie Napier 
took in his off-hand way at the end of the late war of succession as it is 
called. The governor had held out for Dom Miguel, so the queen’s 
admiral came off it with his fleet, and landing with a few seamen and 
marines, he sent a herald mounted on a donkey, with a towel, serving as a 
flag of truce, at the end of a boat-hook, to say, that if the place was not 
yielded up to him instanter, he would bring up his big guns and put all 
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cristan, who was showing us through a church. “ That admiral of yours 
was the very d—]. He never stood on ceremony with any one, so we 
judged it prudent to yield, when lo and behold, his army, consisting of 
scarcely more than 100 men, marched in. We thought they were 
the advance guard, but no others came ; and at last we found that we 
had given up the town to a force not a tenth part the strength of our 
garrison.” 

The church we visited had no treasures to boast of, except a Virgin 
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dignadian baby’s doll, having very fat ruddy cheeks and shoulders, large 
blue eyes and flaxen locks, with a most infantine expression of counte- 
nance. Her chief occupation is to perambulate the streets, on certain 
occasions, to collect alms from the faithful. 

We walked round the ramparts, from which we enjoyed a view of the 
sea, and a fort built on a rock in the middle of the river, the property of 
Portugal. 

As soon as our mules had baited, we jogged on towards Viana, with 
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late appearance to the shore, though in reality the land at their base is 
fertile in the extreme. Traversing three long leagues, we arrived at 
Viana, the chief sea-port of the province. It stands at the mouth of the 
river Lima, and is guarded by the strong fort of Santiago. 

Having letters of introduction to an English gentleman residing there, 
we were most hospitably received at his house, and fortunately a ball 
taking place that evening in the town, we accompanied him thither. 
Having been taught to consider the Portuguese as only a few degrees 
removed from barbarism, I was certainly not prepared to find myself in 
ahandsome suite of rooms filled with military officers in glittering uniforms, 
numbers of gentlemanly men, and ladies in the last Parisian costume, 
many of whom might vie in beauty with the fairest flowers of any land. 

Not a moment were we allowed to remain witnout partners, the master 
of the ceremonies, a friend of the family evidently, taking care not onl 
to introduce us, but also arranging our vis-d-vis for each quadrille. 
There was a naivedé and simple freedom in the manners of the young 
ladies which was very refreshing ; and an urbanity and kindliness about 
the men nearly as pleasing. 

Innumerable quadrilles were danced, and a few valzes, but the latter 
dance is not much in vogue in the provinces, mammas not having yet got 
over their old-fashioned prejudices against seeing their daughters hugged 
round the waist by any thick-bearded whiskerandos who may choose to 
ask them. 

In Portuguese society, introductions for the dance are not considered 
necessary, and young ladies may stand up with any one, even though a 
perfect stranger, who asks them, though, when the dance is concluded, 
they are not obliged to speak to him again; our host, however, knowing 
the bashfulness and the customs of Englishmen, took care to imtroduce us. 
Tea, and large trays full of cakes and sweetmeats, were handed round all 
the evening. There was no supper, but as a wind-up large basins of 
chicken-broth were brought in. 1 did not at first like the look of the 
mixture, but being persuaded to taste it, I sipped and sipped, and at last 
finished a bowl full, and I can avow I never felt so refreshed after a 
draught in my life. I was perfectly ready to begin the evening again— 
it was twenty-fold better than a glass of porter or pale ale, and a hundred 
than a tumbler of champagne. Remember that, you London ball-goers, 
and when faint and weary froma Jong polka, learn wisdom from the 
dark-eyed damsels of Lusitania, and drink chicken-broth if you can get 
it. Had either K—— or I possessed hearts, we should undoubtedly have 
lost them, not in the chicken-broth, but to one or other of our lovely 
partners, and have there halted to woo and wed. Alas! however, long 
since had they become dried and shrivelled, like peach kernels, or rotten 
nuts, so we did not, but next morning mounted our mules and quitted for 
ever Viana and its lovely dames, its fountains of all shapes and sizes, 
flowing with pure sparkling water ; its clean streets and stately old man- 
sions, its dark castle, its green, where a fair is held, its broad, almost de- 
serted quays, and its extensive stores for salt fish. We crossed the river 
by a long wooden fragile-looking bridge, so long that I thought we should 
never come to the end of it without paying the fish a visit below, but at 
lest we were once more on firm ground, mounting the hill on the south 
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more northern climes, proportionably raising our quicksilver spirits to the 
highest mark, 

It isa very common remark, that the bright hue of a landscape 
roceeds ao more from the feelings with which we regard it, thau 
rom the sun which shines on it—that external nature is coloured by the 

bright light shining within, the “ meus conscia recti ;” but people seem 
to forget that external nature reacts on the internal sensations ; that the 
atmosphere has a direct and instantaneous influence on the human mind 
for good or for evil, as has most certainly an interrupted digestion for 
evil; and we agreed, as we rode along, that were the world better per- 
suaded of this, we should make more allowances for the frailties and foibles 
of others, and be better prepared to counteract the baneful effects of a 
foggy day or tough mutton on ourselves. Yesterday we were ready to 
find fault with ourselves, and with every body and every thing else ; to- 
day, we forget our own peccadillos, were complaisant to those of others, 
and viewed things in general through rose-coloured spectacles. One 
thing, however, we did object to, and that was the slow steps of our mules, 
which prevented our flying over the ground at the pace our spirits 
yearned after. It was an eternal bump, bump, bump, very effectual for 
getting rid of the slight biliousness produced by the sea voyage, but ex- 
tremely dislocating to the limbs. 

We tried to canter ; the pace was even worse ; and when I urged my 
beast into a trot, down he came, tripped up by the root of a pine tree, 
and though neither he nor I were hurt, men and beasts seemed to agree 
that we were more likely to get to the end of our journey in safety by a 
slow and steady pace. K and I, however, determined in future to ~ 
select horses for our conveyance as more suited to the impatient tempers 
of Englishmen. 

A very long league traversed over took us to the Rio Neyva, and two 
leagues more, chiefly amid pine-groves, with windmills to our right, and 
a rugged rocky serra to the left, to the Rio Cavado, where there is a 
ferry, called the Barca de Largos. We here committed ourselves and 
beasts to the guidance of a Charon, in a large, flat-bottomed boat, in 
which he safely ferried us across to the opposite shore. With pine- 
groves nearly all the way, we passed through a large village, called 
Necessidades, and another rejoicing in the name of Rates, where there is a 
very ancient church, surrounded by sarcophagus-shaped tombs, on which 





are engraved the names of many high and gallant warriors who fought 


against the infidel Moors. The sun was getting low when we reached 
it, for, owing to our dissipation at Viana, we did not set off till late, 
and we proposed halting there to examine the monumental remains, but 
our arrieiro assuring us that there was a very first-rate hotel a league 
further on, at Cazal da Pedra, while Rates did not possess a bed fit for a 
Jew, much less for Christian gentlemen, we determined to proceed 
thither. The league took us a full hour to traverse, for the road was 
broken up with ruts and holes full of water, to the depths of which the 
eye could not pierce; and here we found our slow-footed, but sagacious 
beasts, of infinite service in picking their way through the unseen dangers. 

The last glimmer of the short twilight of the south was fast dis- 
appearing as we drew up before the door of the magnificent hotel of 
which our arrieiro had spoken. We being sensible people, and accus- 
tomed to disappointments in our passage through this sublunary world, 
had not raised our expectations very high ; and fortunate for us that it 
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was so, for we found ourselves in front of a low, one-storied, rather 
dilapidated building, the ground-floor being devoted to the accommoda- 
tion of the beasts; the upper, consisting of a saloon and two or three 
bed-rooms, to that of the human wayfarers who might there seek for 
rest. An outside staircase led to these upper apartments; there was, 
by-the-by, a kitchen ; and there must have been some dormitories for the 
— strange, dark closets, without windows, but we did not penetrate 
to them. 

Having seen our beasts into the stable, we proceeded up the steps 
to the common room, where the landlord appeared; but he was b 
far too great a person to exhibit any pleasure at our arrival, or to om 
come us with superfluous bows. His was the only inn in the place ; nor 
was there one between that and Oporto, and he knew it. We asked to 
see our sleeping-rooms. He opened a door at the entrance of the house, 
and pointed to a room with one bed in it. We asked for another. He 
shook his head—the other was occupied. We insisted that two could 
not sleep in one bed. He shrugged his shoulders, and intimated that 
perhaps one might be made up on the floor. 

Having pulled off our dusty boots and spurs, and, to the infinite 
surprise of those who looked on, having washed our hands, we repaired . 
to the common room. The aspect was uninviting. ‘There was a deal 
table in the centre, and a deal bench on either side of it, and no other 
furniture did the room possess, not even a side-board, for if the moco 
(the waiter) had occasion to put a dish down he placed it on the ground. 
One end of the table was occupied by three personages; one, whose 
manners and appearance at once bespoke the gentleman (we afterwards 
learned that he was a fidalgo of high family), another, whose shaven 
crown and dark dress proclaimed the priest, although, in other respects, 
he certainly did not look like one. His hair was carroty, his cheeks fat 
and ruddy, and his eyes twinkling and ferrety ; his lips thick and sensual, 
and his figure short and square; and although approaching to corpu- 
lency, promising great strength and activity, without a pretence to 
gracefulness. In fact, he looked much more like the tapster of the 
“ Jolly Ploughman” than a Romish priest. He was, we found, an ex- 
friar of one of the orders abolished at the revolution by Dom Pedro. 
Thousands yet exist in the country on the charity of the poor inhabitants ; 
some few have turned their hands to honest callings, and the greater 
number, perhaps, have perished either by sword, famine, or old age. 
Too many remain, I fear, ready to blow up the flame of discord, in the 
hope of restoring, with the old order of things, their own power and 
influence. 

The third guest was apparently a farmer or trader, short, swarthy, and 
fat. He took huge pinches of snuff, and talked loud and consequentially, 
with a peculiarly disagreeable twang in his tone, We found that he was a 
wealthy Oporto shop-keeper, and a disciple of the new school of liberals. 
Padre, as he was called, belonged in some way to him, acting, I believe, 
as his factotum. He was now on his way to Viana, on some mercan- 
tile business. 

The fidalgo rose as we entered, and, politely bowing, requested us to 
join him in his supper. The friar also got up, and insisted on one of us 
sitting next to him. The lot fell upon my friend. The shop-keeper did not 
consider such courtesy necessary. He was accustomed to meet English- 


men every day of his life, and to consider all men equal. His obesity 
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made it laborious to lift himself from his seat; the effort might have pro- 
duced apoplexy—and he was eating. What mouthfuls did he shovel 
down his throat !—what oceans of wine and water did he drink, without 
wiping his mouth! how he did clear his throat and spit, and how very 
much he looked as if he was going to cry when he could eat no more. 
But I must not be too severe on the poor man; | merely mention him as 
a specimen of his class. 

The moco bringing in a fresh supply of lombo de porco and sausages 
odoriferous of garlic, we were soon engaged in satisfying our hunger, and 
assuaging our thirst with some light sour wine, which I found much im- 
proved by being mixed with sugar and water. Conversation then began 
to flow freely. We produced our cigars; the fidalgo took one ; and the 
friar, observing that he always did at Rome what the Romans do, followed 
his example. ‘The fidalgo was the least loquacious of the party; but he 
was in no way reserved, nor did he appear to consider that any of the 
guests were of inferior rank to himself. The friar talked for every body, 
cut pointed jokes, and told anecdotes innumerable, racy, but certainly 
not refined nor over-delicate, though the fidaleo laughed at them, and 
his patron rubbed his hands, and chuckled with delight, till tears ran 
from his eyes. Padre —— expressed the most liberal sentiments, and 
stood on no ceremony in ridiculing his own brethren, and told several 
stories not particularly creditable to them ; but there was all the time a 
wicked twinkle in his eye, which made me mistrust the rogue, and 
I could not help suspecting that he wished to elicit our opinions for 
some sinister motive. I believe, however, that he was merely anxious 
to amuse us heretics, and to try the temper of the fidalgo, whom he 
knew to be inclined to the Miguelite party, though apparently a very 
moderate: man. Senhor Pedro Poreo, the Oporto shop-keeper, confirmed 
every thing his friend said, and showered his abuse on nuns, monks, and 

riests, for the like amiable purpose, as well as to exhibit the extent of 
uis new-born liberality. 

“Now, if the gentlemen like, I will tell them a story which I have 
every reason to believe true,” said the friar, winking at his friend. 

“By all means,” exclaimed Senhor Pedro Porco ; “let us have it, my 
friend.” And taking a huge pinch of snuff, he passed his box round the 
circle. 

“ Pray proceed,” said the fidalgo, bowing. 


« Well thus,” said the padre, rubbing the snuff from his nose with a 
red cotton handkerchief, “ you shall hear my tale of 


‘THE UNWELCOME COMPANION.’ 


“Tt was in the early days of the good and pious Queen Donna Maria 
Primeira, who instituted the highly satisfactory fast of the Holy Heart, that 
a certain religious personage, Fré Domingos by name, belonging to the 
Carmelite convent of St. Romio, was travelling from that village to visit 
the renowned city of Coimbra on ecclesiastical affairs, accompanied by two 
other Frades of the same institution, when the extraordinary circumstance 
Iam about to relate happened. I am partly certain that I am correct as to 
the time, because my father was well acquainted with Fr Domingos, 
and has often heard him tell the story, so that, at all events, it could not 
have been at a much earlier period. The two companions of the Fré 
Domingos were called Fré Jos? and Fré Antonio, both of them jovial, 
merry-faced fellows, who seemed to thrive wonderfully well on fasting 
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and penance, without any disrespect be it spoken. As they rode slowly 
along on their well-fed, sleek mules, they chatted gaily together, some- 
times of one thing, sometimes of another, but it is to be feared that the 
business they were on attracted very little of their attention. I don’t 
want to be scandalous, but so Fré Domingos himself used afterwards to 
hint. 

“ ¢ How fair and blooming Donna Serafina looked this morning, as she 
watched us passing beneath her window,’ observed Brother Jos®, nudging 
his friend,‘ Brother Antonio, who was jogging alongside him, a little in 
the rear of the more pious Brother Domingos. 

“¢ As flowers in May,’ answered Brother Antonio. ‘I am rather a 
favourite with her, I flatter myself.’ 

«“¢«There I think you are wrong,’ replied Brother Jost. ‘For my 
part, I felt assured that her bright eyes glanced towards me. | should 
think you might be content with your conquest of the sensitive heart of 
Donna Ermelinda. You are too fond of monopolising all the fair peni- 
tents in the neighbourhood.’ 

“* Why, to tell you the truth, Iam beginning to grow rather tired of 
her ; she is somewhat too affectionate for my taste. [am fond of change, 
I confess ; it is my weakness.’ 

“* But that is no reason why you should forage on your friend’s pre- 
serves,’ answered Brother Jose. ‘I consider Donna Serafina as my 
especial property, so remember when we get back to St. Romi that you 
must not interfere with me. If we quarrel about such trifles, we shall 
be ruined. These are troublous times we live in, and we must be circum- 
spect in our conduct.’ 

“While thus conversing, they were travelling on over an elevated 
ridge on which their road lay, with trees on both sides, between which 
were seen on the left the lofty regions of the Serra d'Estrella, and _be- 
low them, to the right, the wide-extending province of the Beira Alta. 
Suddenly, they observed a stranger, mounted on a strong black horse, 
ride out from among the trees. He was dressed in a broad-brimmed hat, 
unusually high in the crown, and stuck rakishly on his head; a round jacket, 
and a pair of rather loose continuations, with a red sash round his waist 
and wooden shoes on his feet. He sat on a broad pack, his legs sticking 
out on either side, with one arm akimbo. He looked, in fact, like a 
moco—a serving-man, whose master kept him in good condition and 
allowed him to be as impertinent as he chose to every body but to himself. 
He was singing as he appeared a song not at all adapted to suit the ears 
of the holy fathers, but sorry @m I to say that, breaking off their con- 
versation, they listened to it and then burst into an irresistible fit of 
laughter. This seemed to attract the attention of the stranger. 

“Good day, Senhor Padres,’ he said, riding up alongside Fré Domin- 
gos. As he made a bow with his broad-brimmed hat his long black hair 
flew about in a strange way round his head, but he quickly covered it up 
again, clapping his sombreiro firmly down so that there should be no 
chance of having it blown off by the wind. 

“<¢ Pax vobiscum,’ answered Fré Domingos. ‘Whither ride you, 
Patricio?’ 

“The same way as your lordships,’ replied the mogo. ‘1 came out 
of the wood when I heard your voices, on purpose to have the pleasure of 
your company. When one travels one likes to be in good society.’ 


“Now, I must observe that when the padre said ‘pax vobiscum,’ the 
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moco made awry face, and wriggled about on his pack in a most extra- 
ordinary manner, but the padres did not remark it. 

“ They soon, however, became rather anxious to get rid of their new 
companion, for he showed himself quickly to be a most forward, im- 
pertinent fellow, cracking his jokes and uttering obscene jests in a very 
unbecoming way, for one of his class ; for although holy friars may at 
times think fit to relax their minds from the contemplation of heavenly 
things, and indulge in wit and humour among themselves, they, of course, 
do not choose that such should be participated in by the commonalty. 

“Do all they could, he would not quit them, but laughed at all they 
said, and trolled forth his ribald songs with the most perfect nonchalance. 

‘‘ There were occasions, however, when he was silent. For instance, 
when they passed one of the little crosses fastened to a rock, or a tree 
by the side of the road, he turned away his head and urged on his beast, 
who seemed to participate in his rider’s feelings to get quickly by them, 
When also the sound of the bell of some distant convent tolled on their 
ears, his song changed suddenly into a tone more resembling a howl 
than music, nor did his vivacity return till they were again at some 
distance from it. As if, however, to make amends for his silence, he then 
went on with even more impertinence than before. 

“The evening is growing damp and chilly,’ he observed, at length. 
“T think a cigarillo will do me good; Senhor Padre, will you take 
one 2’ 

“*¢ We do not smoke,’ answered the three in a breath. 

*** But I do, pretty considerably at times,’ he replied. 

“ Whereupon he pulled out of his pocket a bundle of cigarillos, and 


applying one of them to what looked like a match hanging over the 


crupper of his steed, it flamed up in a very extraordinary way, and there 
forthwith issued so vile a stench that the three friars were fain obliged to 
hold their noses for some seconds till it had passed away. 

“Ah, I see, you don’t like the smell of my cigarillos,’ said the strange 
moo, laughing. ‘They are very fine, however, and the tobacco comes 
from rather a warmer climate than the Brazils, I can tell you. Come, 
take one just to try, it will warm you up a bit.’ 

“At last Padre José was tempted to take one of the mogo’s cigarillos, 
but no sooner did he put it to his mouth than it burnt his lips like a 
piece of hot iron, and in his agony he threw it on the ground, where it 
tizzed away, hopping and jumping about like a squib let off by boys at a 
Romaria. At this the mogo burst into a loud fit of laughter, as if he 
had perpetrated a capital joke; like others who are fond of roasting their 
friends provided they do not scorch themselves. It is impossible to repeat 
all he said, aud the mischievous tricks he played till the travellers arrived 
at the estalagem at Murcella, then one of the most flourishing in Por- 
tugal. The Padres at first talked of crossing the river Alva and pro- 
ceeding a league further on, but the mogo, for reasons best known to him- 
self, endeavoured to persuade them not to think of doing so ; in fact, the 
sun was already sinking behind the rugged serra in front of them, so 
they led their mules into the spacious stable under the house. 

“ Every body knows that the Diabo has a great antipathy to wet his 
feet, for he is sure to be discovered by the hissing of the water as he puts 
them into it, but the suspicions of the three se had most unaccount- 


ably not been roused. Even when the mogo led his black horse into the 
stable, and the other destias already there trembled with fright, and left 
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off eating, turning their heads over their shoulders to look at him, they 
did not remark it as any thing out of the way. 

« After having seen their machos fed, the three padres proceeded up- 
stairs into the sala, where they found a number of guests already assem- 
bled. The strange moco followed close at their heels, and took his seat 
at the table alongside of them as if he belonged to their party. He 
soon, by his conversation, scandalised the respectable part of the guests, 
who were not a little surprised to see such a personage in the society of 
three holy friars. When also the supper was brought in and Fré Do- 
mingos rose to say grace, the moco, instead of joining in it, burst into a 
fit of laughter, and lighted one of his infernally bad cigarillos, the 
horrid stench from which made all the company jump up from their seats 
and wonder whence it could proceed, When they had again taken their 
places he was continually running Ti and out of the room, playing all 
sorts of pranks, now snatching the tit-bits out of the plates of the guests 
and popping them into his own mouth, now spilling the wine over them, 
now upsetting the water-jar ; in fact, making himself as disagreeable as 
he could to every one, till, all combined in wishing him at the d—I, and 
finally kicked him out of the room, After he was gone the remainder of 
the evening passed more quietly, and soon the hour arrived for the 
weary travellers to retire to their couches. Some made their beds in the 
corners of the great sala: Fré José and Fré Antonio slept in the same 
bed, but Fré Domingos, who was, as I observed, of portly size, had a 
bed in a small room to himself. He had, however, only just covered 
himself up in the bed-clothes, when the door opened, and who should 
walk in but the impertinent mogo. Whether Fré Domingos had said his 
prayers I cannot say, but I fear not. 

“*¢ What do you want here, you brageiro?’ he asked, lifting up his 
head to look at the mogo. 

“*What do 1 want ? why, every bed in the house is occupied, so I have 
come to take a corner of yours,’ answered the mogo with the greatest 
coolness, and without waiting for a reply forthwith commenced undressing. 
First he took off his jacket, then his trousers, and hung them on a chair, 
and then, to the friar’s great horror, denuded himself even of his camisa. 
On this the holy man was about to reprove him for his want of common 
decency, when to his still greater surprise he observed that he began to 
pull away at his skin, out of which he at length slipped like an eel, and 
hung it over his clothes on a chair. 

“Speechless with amazement and trembling in‘every joint, Fre Domin- 
gos watched what next would follow, but he had now no longer any 
doubt that the moco was no moco after all, but the Demonio in disguise, 
which he ought to have discovered long before. Having got rid of his 
skin the pretended mogo pulled out with his fingers his two eyes, and 
me them carefully together on the table; after that he took out all 

is teeth one by one, and arranged them in proper order in another place, 
next he plucked out his hair by the roots and threw that in another corner 
by itself. Then sitting down with the most determined coolness he 
separated his nerves, veins, and muscles, and with much nicety even 
scraped the flesh from off his bones. This done, to the great disgust of 
poor Fré Domingos, he scattered his brains and blood all over the bed, at 
the foot of which he stood in the shape of a dreadful skeleton. 

“The holy man trembled, as who, under such circumstances, would not? 
but his fear amounted almost to an agony when he saw the hideous 
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spectre lift up the clothes and lay himself down alongside him. Fré 
Domingos now felt a death-like chill come over him more oppressive and 
colder than the snow which covers the lofty Mario in mid-winter. For 
some time he thus lay almost frozen to death, without the power of 
speaking or devising any means of getting rid of his troublesome and 
horrible companion, till, at last, he bethought himself of the wonderful 
efficacy of prayer. No sooner had this idea happily occurred to him than 
he commenced praying most fervently, and vowing to redeem the errors 
of his past life. He had got through a dozen ‘ Ave-Marias,’ and 
ten Pater-Nosters, before any sensible difference in the state of his com- 

anion was visible. At length, however, the warmth of his devotion 
aon to thaw the bony phantom, and, little by little, it dissolved away, 
and the holy friar sank into a refreshing slumber. 

“The next morning when he awoke, not a sign of his unweleome com- 
panion was to be seen—the clothes, the skin, the eyes, teeth, hair, and 
nerves, all were gone, and had it not been for a certain disagreeable odour 
which the Demonio is well known invariably to leave behind him, the padre 
might have suspected that all which had occurred was a dream. When, 
however, after breakfasting, he came to pay his reckoning, the host insisted 
on his paying for his servant, who had done so much mischief. 

“But [tell you, Senhor Hstalajadeiro, that he was no servant of mine, 
but a rascally demonio who insisted on following us,’ exclaimed Padre 
Domingos. 

“ Nothing, however, would induce the sceptical innkeeper to abate his 
charge, for he had even the impiety to go so far as to pretend to disbe- 
lieve the worthy friar’s account of the affair, which I am sure none of the 
present company will venture to do.”’ 

* Certainly not,” answered the Miguelite fidalgo ; “ but I must beg 
leave to observe that I am of opinion that the three Frades were not 
talking in the way you describe when the strange mogo appeared. All 
the rest of your story may be perfectly true.” 

*T should think no man with common religious sentiments would dream 
of doubting it,” observed the fat shop-keeper, looking round with the air 
of one who has uttered a good thing. 

“ Tem razad!” said the friar, his eyes twinkling all the time with 
suppressed fun ; ‘I pen you that I would tell you a good story, and 
I should only like to hear any man narrate a better.” 

“ An excellent story, and, what is more, I believe the first part of it 
is as true as the remainder,”’ observed the shop-keeper, who was, as I said, 
a great liberal, a true member of young Portugal. 

“« The friars were all much alike, the only difference I could ever hear 
of was, that some were found out and others escaped detection. Every 
Nate remembers Fré Joio, who, before the arrival of Senhor Dom Pedro, 
used to preach so magnificently in Oporto. All the world went to hear 
his sermons, and must remember how earnestly he exhorted people to 
abandon their wicked courses, and lead a religious and moral life. At last, 
he cast his eyes on a very pretty girl, living at St. Joao da Foz, called 
Rita, and so infatuated did he become, that even in the pulpit, instead of 
praying. to the Holy Virgin, he used to utter the name of his mistress, 
exclaiming, ‘ Santa Rita have mercy upon me.’ Rita at length disap- 
a and no one knew what had become of her, whatever might have 

n their suspicions, till one day, the Prior of the Grillo convent, to which 
Fré Joao belonged, going to his cell, to his great scandal, there disco- 
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vered the pretty Rita sitting at her work as if she was perfectly at home. 
Notwithstanding this, Fré Joo was still allowed to preach, fo continued 
so to do till the arrival of the Constitutionalists.” 

“Come, come, my friend, you are a little too hard upon us poor 
friars!”” exclaimed Padre , laughing. ‘ We may say what we like 
against ourselves, but it is too much that others should attack us also.” 

“ But you surely don’t mean to declare that what I am saying 
about Fré Jodo is not true ?”” answered Senhor Porco. 

“Well, I confess you are perfectly right,” replied Padre ad | 
remember poor Fré Joao well; poor infatuated man. He was ever after 
called Santa Rita by the Foz girls, who used to sing songs about him 
and his mistress in the streets. Ha! ha! ha! I saw him only a few days 
ago sitting among other evan in the shop of a French milliner in 
the Rua San Antonio, in Oporto, busily employed in trimming a bonnet. 
A pretty little girl was sitting by his side, assisting him in his work ; and 
I am told she bears a remarkable resemblance to his Santa Rita, with a 
certain expression of countenance not unlike his. Whether her mother 
still lives, I do not know.” 

Such I can positively assert is the strange occupation of a once famous 
preacher and ex-monk. During my stay in Oporto, I made more parti- 
cular inquiries about Santa Rita, and fully satisfied myself of the truth 
of the story by seeing him at work in the shop. I * found that his 
was not at all a singular destiny. Indeed, I bethought me that it would 
serve to point a moral and adorn many a tale, were I to collect accounts 
of the lives and strange occupations of the friars of Portugal since they 
were driven from their convents. 

Senhor Pedro Porco was the first to break up the party, by retiring to 
enjoy his rosy slumbers in a little cell leading out of the a sceaiene 
The example was followed by the jovial friar, who slept on the ground in 
a corner of the same den, and the two were soon snoring in delightful 
concert. ‘The fidalgo retired next, politely bowing to us, and shrugging 
his shoulders as he cast a look of contempt and disgust at the sleeping 
liberals. We sat up a little longer to talk over the events of the day, 
and K made notes for me of the above stories. The beds prepared 
for us afforded but slight temptation to us to hurry to them. We tossed 
up who should sleep on the ground. The lot feil to me. It mattered 
not; both were of the most Spartan-like hardness, stuffed with coarse 
straw, and smelling damp and musty. To no purpose did we thump 
them and beat them as a good cook does a tough beef-steak ; nothing 
would reduce their incorrigible bumps, or soften their hard surface. In 
despair we at last undressed, and committed ourselves to their tender 
mercies, but all night long I dreamed of Fré Domingos’ bony phantom, 
and fancied his icy frame was laid alongside me. The grunting of 
Senhor Pedro Porco and his clerical friend, as they roused up from 
slumber at early dawn, as effectually dispelled the hideous spectre as did 
the Pater Nosters of the holy friar. The whole house was soon astir. 
Coffee was handed round; the mules were led forth before the door, and 
bidding adieu to our friends of the previous evening, we rode forth ; they to 
proceed to the north, we towards Oporto. The weather was fine, the scenery 
was pretty, which is as much as I can say for it, and the road was execrable. . 

After riding four leagues, we reached Oporto, and were hospitably re- 
ceived by K———’s friends. We aise there some weeks before we 
again set forth to continue our journey towards the Mountain of the Stars. 
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THE COUNTESS DE RUDOLSTADT. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
By Matitpa M. Hays. 
CuarTer VI. 


“To seduce, thanks to the means afforded me by my incomparable 
Jriend, the petty officers of the garrison, to come to an understanding 
with a prisoner as eager for liberty as myself, to give a hearty blow 
to one guard, a kick to another, a sword-thrust to a third ; to take a pro- 
digious leap from the ramparts, precipitating my friend before me, who 
was too long making up his mind, and who, in falling, sprained his foot ; to 
pick him up, to take him on my shoulders, to run thus for a quarter of 
an hour, to cross the Neisse in water above my waist, and in a fog so 
thick as to prevent my seeing beyond my nose; to fly again on the oppo- 
site shore, through the whole night, and such a terrific night! . .. To 
lose my way, to wander, in the snow, round a mountain, without knowin 
where I was; to hear four o’clock in the morning strike by the clock of 
Glatz ! that is to say, to have lost my time and trouble, and at daybreak 
to find myself still beneath the walls of the city ; to take courage, to enter 
the cottage of a peasant (with our pistols to his throat, to carry off two 
horses), to fly at full speed and at all risks; to gain our liberty by a 
thousand stratagems, a thousand alarms, a thousand sufferings, a thousand 
fatigues; and to find myself at last without money, without clothes, al- 
most without food, in the most rigorous weather, in a strange country ; 
but to feel myself free, after having been condemned to a terrible and 
eternal captivity ; to think of an adorable friend, to know that this news 
will transport her with joy, to form a thousand audacious and delightful 
—— for approaching her ; all this is to be happier than Frederick of 
russia, it is to be the happiest of men, the chosen of Providence.” 

Such was, in brief, the letter of the young Frederick de Trenck to the 
Princess Amelia; and the ease with which Madame de Kleist read it, 
proved to the surprised and affected Porporina, that this correspondence 
in cypher was not new tothem. There was a postscript thus conceived :— 

“The person who will deliver this letter to you is as trustworthy as the 
former messengers were faithless. You may, in short, confide unre- 
servedly to her, and commit all your despatches for me to her care. The 
Count de Saint-Germain will furnish her with the means of conveying 
them to me ; but it is necessary that the said count, to whom I would 
not trust under all circumstances, should never hear you spoken of, and 
that he should think me smitten with the Signora Porporina, though 
there is nothing of the kind between us, as I have never entertained 
any other feeling towards her than that of pure and peaceable friendship. 
Let no cloud, then, obscure the beautiful brow of the divinity whom I 
adore. It is for her alone that I live, and I would rather die than de- 
ceive her.”’ 

While Madame de Kleist deciphered this postscript aloud, pausing upon 
every word, the Princess Amelia attentively examined the features of La 
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Porporina, trying to detect an expression of grief, humiliation, or anger. 
But the angelic serenity of that excellent creature entirely re-assured her, 
and she once more overwhelmed her with caresses, exclaiming : 

“ And I suspected you, my poor child! You do not know how jealous 
I have been of you, how I have hated and cursed you! I was determined 
to think you us'y and a bad actress, because I feared to think you but 
too beautiful and good. And this because my brother, dreading to see 
me intimate with you, while pretending to desire your presence at my 
concerts, took care to make me understand that at Vienna you had been 
the mistress, the idol of Trenck. He knew well that this was the way 
to separate me from you for ever. And I believed it, while you were de- 
voting yourself to the greatest dangers to bring me this wh news! 
You do not, then, love the king? Ah! you are right ; he is the most 
perverse and the most cruel of men !” 

“Oh! madame, madame !” said Madame de Kleist, frightened at the 
abandon and the delirious volubility with which the princess spoke in 
the presence of La Porporina. “To what dangers are you not exposing 
yourself at this moment, if mademoiselle were not an angel of courage 
and devotion.” 

“ True, true....I am in such a state of excitement—I believe I am out 
of my senses. Close the doors well, De Kleist, and see first of all that no 
one has been listening in the ante-chambers. As for her,” added the 
princess, pointing to La Porporina, “ look at her, and tell me if it be pos- 
sible to doubt a face like that? No, no! I am not so imprudent as I 
appear, dear Porporina; do not believe that I spoke to you thus openly 
from forgetfulness, nor that I shall repent of it when I grow calm. My 
instincts are infallible, my child. My first impressions never deceive me. 
This faculty runs in the family, and my brother, the king, who piques him- 
self upon it, does not surpass me in this respect. No, you will not betray 
me; I see it—I know it!.... You will not betray a woman, the victim of an 
unfortunate attachment, and who has suffered what no one can conceive.” 

“Oh, madame, never,” said La Porporina, kneeling before her, as if 
to take God to witness her oath. ‘“ Neither you, nor M. de Trenck, who 
saved my life, nor any one else in the world.”’ 

“ He saved your life? Ah! I am sure he has saved the lives of many 
others! He is so good, so brave, so handsome. He is very handsome, 
is he not? But you cannot have looked at him, or you must have fallen 
in love with him, and you are not in love with him, are you? You shall 
tell me how you came to know him, and how he saved your life ; but not 
now, I could not listen to you. I must talk, or my heart will burst. It 
has lain silent in my breast too long! I must talk on; leave me alone, De 
Kleist ; my joy must find vent, or it will kill me. Only shut the doors, 
keep tre and protect and take care of me. Pardon me, my dear 
friends, for I am very, very happy.” And the princess melted into tears. 
“You know,” she continued after a few moments’ silence, but in a voice 
broken by tears, and with an agitation nothing could calm, “ you know 
he pleased me from the first day I saw him. He was eighteen years old, 
beautiful as an angel, and so clever, so frank, so brave. They wanted 
me to marry the King of Sweden. Ah, yes! and my sister Ulrica cried 
with vexation to see me become a queen while she remained single. ‘ My 
good sister,’ I said to her, ‘there is a means of arranging this matter. 
The nobles who govern Sweden desire a Catholic queen, and I will not 
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abjure my faith. They desire a good little queen, indolent and tranquil, 
a stranger to all politics; if I were queen I would reign ; I will speak 
openly on these points before the ambassadors, and you will see that to-mor- 
row they will write to the prince and tell him it is you who will suit Sweden 
and not I.’ I did as I said, and my sister is the Queen of Sweden, 
Since that day I have never ceased to act apart. Ah, Porporina! you 
think you are an actress ? No, you know not what it is to act through the 
whole of one’s life, morning and evening, all through the day, and often 
all night. For all who breathe around us are intent on divinmg what we 
wish to conceal. I was obliged to affect anger and grief, when, through 
my own work my sister stole the throne of Sweden from me. I was 
obliged to pretend to detest Trenck, to think him ridiculous, to mock at 
him, and that at the very time when I adored him, when I was his 
mistress, when I was intoxicated with happiness as I am now. Ah! 
more than now, alas! But Trenck did not possess my strength ‘and 
prudence. He was not born a prince, he knew not how to lie and dissi- 
mulate as I did. The king discovered all, and following the custom of 
kings, he lied also, and pretended to see nothing; but he persecuted 
Trenck, and this handsome page, his favourite, became the object of his 
hatred and fury. He overwhelmed him with humiliations and hardships, 
He placed him under arrest seven days out of eight, but on the eighth 
Trenck was in my arms, for nothing terrified, nothing daunted him. 
How was it possible not to adore such courage ? Well, the king con- 
ceived a design of confiding to him a foreign mission, and when he had 
fulfilled it with equal skill and promptitude, my brother had the infamy 
to accuse him of having delivered the plans of our fortresses and the 
secrets of war to his cousin, Trenck the Hungarian, who is in the service 
of Maria Theresa. This was to be the means not only of separating him 
from me by perpetual captivity, but of dishonouring him, and causing him 
to perish with grief, despair, and rage, amidst the horrors of a dungeon. 
See whether I have cause to esteem and bless my brother. He is said to 
be a great man. I tell you that he is a monster! Ah! beware how you 
love him, young girl, for he will break you as he would a reed. But 
you must pretend to love him, nevertheless, for in the air in which we 
live we must draw our very breaths in secret. I pretend to adore my 
brother; Iam his beloved sister; every one knows this, or thinks he knows 
it—he pays me all sorts of petty attentions. He gathers cherries with 
his own hand at Sans-Souci, and goes without them himself, though he 
cares for no other luxury in the world, that he may send them to me, and 
before intrusting them to the page who brings me the basket, he counts 
them that none may be eaten on the way. What a delicate attention! 
What simplicity! Worthy of Henri IV. and King Reni. But he 
leaves my lover to perish in a dungeon while he seeks to dishonour him 
im my eyes as a punishment for my having loved him! What a noble 
heart, and what a good brother! It is thus we love each other !”.... 
While speaking, the princess turned pale, her voice grew weaker and 
weaker till it finally ceased ; her eyes became fixed, starting from their 
sockets ; and she remained sesitualene silent, and livid. She had lost all 


consciousness. La Porporina, terrified, assisted Madame de Kleist to 
undress her and put her to bed, where she somewhat recovered, and 
continued to murmur unintelligible words. 


“ The attack is passing away, thank Heaven,” said Madame de Kleist 
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to the singer. ‘“ As for you, my dear child, you must go into the salon 
de musique, and sing to the walls, or rather for the ears of the ante-cham- 
ber. For the king will be sure to know that you have been here, and 
you must not seem to have any other business with the princess than that 
of music. ‘The princess must feign to be indisposed—that will help to 
conceal her joy. She must not appear to know of Trenck’s escape, nor 
you either. The king knows it already, that is certain. He will be 
angry enough, his suspicions will be aroused against every one. Take 
care of yourself! You are lost as well as I, if he discover that you have 
brought this letter to the princess; and in this country, women, no less 
than men, are committed to the fortress; where, like men, they are pur- 
posely forgotten; where, like men, they also die. And now you are 
warned, adieu. Sing, and then take your departure without noise and 
without mystery. ‘To avoid all suspicion, eight days at least must elapse 
before we see you again. Rely upon the gratitude of the princess. She 
is munificent, and knows how to reward devotion.” 

«‘ Alas, madame,” said La Porporina, sadly, “ you think then, that 
threats and promises are necessary with me? I pity you for entertaining 
such a thought!” 

Overwhelmed with fatigue from the violent scene in which she had just 
borne a part, and still suffering from her own emotion of the preceding 
evening, La Porporina, nevertheless, placed herself at the harpsichord, 
and began singing, when a door opened behind her so gently, that she 
did not perceive it, till suddenly she saw, in a glass close to the instru- 
ment, the figure of the king by te side. She trembled, and would have 
risen; but the king, pressing her shoulders with the tips of his hard, dry 
fingers, obliged her to remain seated, and continue her singing. She 
obeyed with considerable repugnance and anxiety ; never had she felt less 
disposed to sing; never had the presence of Frederick seemed to be 
more freezing and more opposed to musical inspiration. 

“ That is sung to perfection,” said the king, when she had finished her 
piece, during which she had remarked with terror that he had gone, upon 
tiptoe, to listen behind the half-open door of his sister’s bed-chamber. 
“‘ But, I observe with regret,” he added, “that your beautiful voice is 
slightly affected this morning. You should have rested yourself, instead 
of yielding to the strange caprice of the Princess Amelia, who has caused 
you to come hither that she may not listen to you, as it seems.” 

“Her royal highness found herself suddenly indisposed,” replied the 
young girl, terrified at the suspicious and gloomy air of the king; “ I 
was desired to continue my singing for her amusement.” 

“ T can assure you it is trouble thrown away, for she is not listening to 
you at all,” said the king, drily; “she is in there, whispering with Madame 
de Kleist, as though you were not present ; and since it is so, we can 
whisper together here, without troubling ourselves about them. Her 
illness does not appear to be serious. I think your sex passes very quickly, 
in this respect, from one extreme to another. You were thought to be 
dead yesterday evening, who would have dreamed, therefore, of seeing’ 
you here this morning, nursing and amusing my sister ? Will you have 
the goodness to tell me what chance brought you hither so unex- 
pectedly ?” 

La Porporina, bewildered by this question, implored inspiration from 
Teaven. 
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“ Sire,” she replied, forcing herself to take courage ; “ I scarcely know 
myself. I was asked this morning for the score you see before me, and I 
thought it my duty to bring it in person. I intended to deposit my 
books in the ante-chamber, and to return at once, but Madame de Kleist 
perceiving me, named me to her highness, who, it appears, was de- 
sirous to see me off the stage. I was obliged to enter. Her highness 
deigned to question me upon the 7 of various pieces of music, then, 
feeling ill, ordered me to sing to her while she was getting into bed. 
And now, perhaps, she will be pleased to dismiss me for the rehearsal.” 

“Tt is not yet time,” said the king, “I know not what possesses you 
to fly whenever I desire to speak with you?” 

“Tt is because I always fear to be troublesome to your majesty.” 

“You have no common sense, my dear.” 

‘‘ That is a reason the more for desiring to withdraw, sire.” 

“You will remain,” he replied, obliging her to seat herself at the 
piano; and, standing before her, he added, examining her with a half- 
fatherly, half-inquisitorial air; ‘is all you have just told me true ?” 

La Porporina overcame the horror she felt at uttering a falsehood. 
She had often determined to be sincere with this terrible man where she 
was herself concerned ; but that she would not shrink from deceiving 
him if ever the welfare of his victims should be in question. She saw 
herself suddenly arrived at that crisis when the patronage of the master 
might be turned into fury. She would willingly have made the sacrifice 
rather than descend to dissimulation ; but the fate of Trenck and that of 
the princess depended upon her presence of mind and intelligence. She 
called the art of the actress to her assistance, and sustained, with a mali- 
cious smile, the eagle glance of the king—it was rather that of the vul- 
ture at this moment. 

“ Well,” said the king, “why do you not reply to me ?” 

** Why does your majesty seek to frighten me by pretending to doubt 
what I have just said?” 

“You do not look frightened in the least. On the contrary, I think 
you look very bold this morning.” 

“Sire, we are only afraid of what we hate. Why would you have me 
fear you?” 

Frederick bristled up his crocodile’s armour that he might not be moved 
by this reply, the most coquettish he had ever obtained from La Porpo- 


rina. According to custom, he immediately changed the subject—an art 


more difficult than is imagined. 


“Why did you faint yesterday evening at the theatre ?” 
“ Sire, that cannot be of any interest to your majesty, while it is my 
secret.” 


“ What have you eaten for breakfast, that your tongue is so free with 
me this morning ?” 

“I have inhaled a certain smelling-bottle which has filled me with 
confidence in the goodness and justice of him who brought it to me.” 
Alea: Ah! you have taken that for a declaration,” said Frederick, in an 
icy tone, and with cynical contempt. 

“Thank God, | have not!” replied the young girl, with an impulse of 
genuine terror. 


“Why do you say thank God?” 
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“ Because I know that your majesty makes only declarations of war, 
even to ladies.” 

“ You are neither the Czarina, nor Maria Theresa — what war can I 
have with you?” 

«That which the lion might have with the gnat.” 

« And what gnat stings you, to quote such a fable? The gnat killed 
the lion by irritating it.” 

*‘ Doubtless it was a poor lion, passionate, and consequently weak. I 
could not, therefore, have been thinking of that apologue.” 

“ But the gnat was sharp and stinging. It may be that the apologue 
suits you ?” 

“ Does your majesty think so ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Sire, you speak falsely.” 

Frederick took the young girl's hand in his own, and pressed it con- 
vulsively, even to bruising it. There was both anger and love in this 
singular action. La Porporina did not change countenance, and the: 
king added, looking at her red and swollen hand: 

*‘ You are courageous.” 

“No, sire; but 1 do not pretend to want courage, like all those who 
surround you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That death is often pretended as a means to escape being killed. 
Were I in your place, I should not like to be thought so terrible.” 

“With whom are you in love?” said the king, once more changing 
the subject. 

*‘ With no one, sire.” 

“Then why are you subject to nervous attacks ?” 

“That does not concern the fate of Prussia, consequently the king does 
not care to know it.” 

“Do you think, then, that it is the king who is speaking to you ?” 

“Tt is impossible for me to forget it.” 

“ You must do so, however. It is never the king who addresses you ; 
it was not the king whose life you saved, mademoiselle.” 

“ But I have not found the Baron de Kreutz here.”* 

“Ts this a reproach? If so, it is unjust. The king would not have 
gone yesterday to inquire after your health. It was Captain Kreutz 
who went.” * 

“ The distinction is too subtle for me, monsieur le capitaine.” 

“Well! try to learnit. Stay, when I put my hat on my head, thus, a 
little to the left, | am the captain ; and when I put it on like this, to the 
right, I am the king ; and according to what I am, you will be Consuelo, 
or Mademoiselle Porporina.” 

“T hear, sire, but it is impossible. Your majesty is free to personate 
two, three, or a hundred, but I can only be one.” 

“You lie! You would not speak to me upon the stage, before your 
companions, as you speak to me here.” 

“ Sire, do not trust to that !” 

“ Ah, the devil is in you to-day, then ?” 

“That is because your a" hat is neither to the right nor the left, 
and I know not to whom I speak.” 


*See “Consuelo.” 
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The king, vanquished by the attraction he felt, especially at that 
moment, towards La Porporina, carried his hand to his hat with a 


joyous good humour, and inclined it to the left with such exaggeration, 


that his terrible face became quite comic. He wished to play the simple 
mortal, and the king at his ease, as much as possible ; but, suddenly, re- 
membering that he had come there, not to seek diversion from his cares, 
but to penetrate into the secrets of the Abbess of Quedlimberg, he took 
off his hat altogether, with a sudden and angry movement ; the smile 
died upon his lips, his brow became gloomy, and he rose, saying to the young 
girl: ‘Remain here, I will rejoin you ;” and passed into the chamber of 
the princess, who was awaiting his approach in trembling dismay. 

Madame de Kleist, having seen him talking with La Porporina, had 
not dared to stir from her mistress’s bed. She had tried in vain to over- 
hear their conversation, but being unable to catch a word from the great 
size of the apartment, she was now more dead than alive with terror. 

On her side, La Porporina trembled at what was about to take place. 
Usually grave and respectfully sincere with the king, she had just done 
herself violence in the hope of turning him, by her free yet somewhat 
affected coquetry, from the dangerous interrogation to which he had begun 
to subject her. She desired to prevent his tormenting his unfortunate 
sister. But Frederick was not a man to be turned aside from his purpose, 
and the offorts of the poor girl were wrecked before the obstinacy of the 
despot. She commended the Princess Amelia to God, for she felt that 
the king had bid her remain there, that he might compare her explana- 
tions with those about to be given to him in the neighbouring apartment. 
Her doubts were confirmed when she saw the care with which Frederick 
passed through and closed the door behind him. She remained there 
for a quarter of an hour in painful expectation, feverish and agitated, 
frightened at the intrigue by which she saw herself surrounded, discon- 
tented with the part she had been obliged to play, reviewing with terror 
the insinuations which met her on every side, as to the possibility of the 


king’s love for her, and the species of agitation which the king himself 
had just betrayed in his singular manners. 


Caaprer VII. 


Bor has it ever been known that the skill of the most terrible Domini- 
can who ever fulfilled the functions of grand inquisitor, has prevailed 
against that of three women, where love, fear, and friendship, inspire each 
with the same object ? Frederick tried every means in his power by 
caressing amiability, and by provoking irony; by unexpected questions, by 
feigned indifference, by indirect threats ; yet none of these availed. The 
explanation of Consuelo’s presence in the princess’s apartments agreed 
exactly, in the mouth of Madame de Kleist and in the affirmations of 
Amelia, with that which La Porporina had so happily invented. It was 
at once the most natural and the most probable. To put every thing 


-_ to chance is the best way. Chance can neither speak nor give 
e lie. 


_ Tired of the conflict, the king either abandoned his project or changed 
his tactics ; for he suddenly cried : 


“And La Porporina, whom I am forgetting all this time—Dear sister, 
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since you are feeling better, let her come in; her prattle will amuse 
4 us.” 
: “T wish to sleep,” replied the princess, who dreaded some snare. 

“ Well, then, wish her good morning and dismiss her in person.” As 
he thus spoke, the king, preceding Madame de Kleist, went himself to 
open the door, and called La Porporina. 

But, instead of dismissing her, he commenced at once a dissertation 
on German and Italian music ; and when the subject was exhausted, he 
suddenly cried : 

“Oh! Signora Porporina, one piece of news I have forgotten to tell 
ou, and which will certainly cause you great pleasure. Your friend, the 
aron de Trenck, is no longer a prisoner.” 

“What Baron de Trenck, sire?” asked the young girl, with an affected 

frankness. “1 know two, and both are in prison.” 

“Oh! Trenck, the Hungarian, perished at Spielberg. It is Trenck, 
the Prussian, who has made his escape.” 

“Well, sire,” replied La Porporina, “as far as I am concerned, I 
return you thanks. Your majesty has performed a just and generous 
act.” 

“Tam much obliged for the compliment, mademoiselle. What do 
you think of it, my dear sister ?” 

“Of what are you speaking?” said the princess. “IJ have not been 
listening to you, feoliioe I was just falling asleep.” 

“I speak of your protégé, the handsome Trenck, who has fled from 





Glatz by scaling the walls.” 
“ Ah! he has done well,” replied Amelia, with the most perfect sang 
Sroid. 





“ He has done ill,” replied the king, drily. ‘ His cause was about to 
be examined, and he might, perhaps, have justified himself from the 
charges which hang over him. His flight is the confession of his 
crimes.” 

“If it be thus, I give him up,” said Amelia, — 

‘‘ Mademoiselle Porporina will persist in defending him, I am sure,” 
replied Frederick ; “I see it in her eyes.” 

‘That is because I do not believe in the treason,” said she. 

“Especially where the traitor is a handsome young fellow! Do you 
know, sister, that Mademoiselle Porporina is very intimately connected 
with the Baron de Trenck ?” 

‘Much good may it do her!” said Amelia, coldly; “but, if he be a 
dishonoured man, I would advise her to forget him. And now, I wish 
om good morning, mademoiselle, for I am feeling greatly fatigued. I 

g you will be so good as to return in a few days to assist me in reading 
this score ; it appears to be very beautiful.” 

“ You have recovered your taste for music, then ?” said the king. “TI 
thought you had entirely given it up.” 

“It is my wish to recover it, and I hope, brother, you will come and 
assist me to do so. They tell me you have made great progress, so now 
you can give me lessons.” eteat 

“We will take them together from the signora. I will bring her 
to you.” 

a You will confer a great pleasure upon me by so doing.” 

Madame de Kleist re-conducted La Porporina as far as the ante-chamber, 
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when she suddenly found herself alone in the long corridors, scarcel 
knowing how to direct her steps so as to leave the palace, and forgetting 
the way by which she had entered. 

The king’s household was appointed with the strictest economy, to say 
nothing more, and but few servants were to be met with in the interior 
of the palace. La Porporina could not find one to direct her, and went 
wandering at hazard in that vast and gloomy mansion. 

Pre-occupied with what had just occurred, overcome with fatigue, and 
fasting since the preceding evening, La Porporina felt herself greatly 
weakened ; and, as sometimes happens in similar cases, an unhealthy ex- 
citement alone sustained her physical strength. She walked on at hazard, 
but much faster than she would have done in a healthy state; and 
haunted by an idea, entirely personal, which had strangely tormented 
her since the night before, she completely forgot in what place she was, 
became bewildered, crossed galleries and courts, retraced her steps, de- 
scended and re-ascended staircases, met several persons, thought no longer 
of asking her way, and found herself at last, as though issuing from a 
dream, at the entrance of a vast apartment, filled with singular and con- 
fused objects, on the threshold of which a grave and polite personage 
saluted her with much courtesy, inviting her to enter. 

La Porporina recognised the very learned academician, Stoss, keeper of 
the museum and librarian of the palace. He had been at her house several 
times, for the purpose of getting her to try certain precious manuscripts 
of Protestant music belonging to the earliest times of the Reformation ; 
ealigraphic treasures with which he had himself enriched the royal col- 
lection, On learning that she was seeking a way out of the re a he 
offered to escort her home, but in the same breath he begged her so ear- 
nestly to look at the precious cabinet confided to his care, and of which 
he was justly proud, that she could not refuse to walk round it, leaning 
on his arm. Like all artists, easily amused, she quickly took more in- 
terest in the collection than she had thought herself disposed to do, and 
her attention was entirely absorbed by an object which the worthy pro- 
fessor particularly recommended to her notice. 

“This drum, which, at first sight, has nothing remarkable about it,” 
he said to her, “and which I even suspect to be an apocryphal relic, en- 
joys, nevertheless, a great celebrity. One thing certain is, that the sound- 
ing part of this warlike instrument is formed of human skin, as even you 
may observe by the veinous peculiarities of its face and texture. This 
trophy, eantell off from Prague by his majesty in the glorious war he 
has just terminated, is, they say, the skin of Jean Ziska du Calice, the 
celebrated chief of the great Hussite insurrection in the fifteenth century. 
They declare that he bequeathed this sacred relic to his companions in 
urms, promising them, that wherever it was, there also should victory be. 
The Bohemians pretend that the sound of this formidable drum puts their 
enemies to flight, that it invokes the shades of their dead chiefs to combat 
in the holy cause, with a thousand other marvels. But besides that in 
this brilliant age of reason in which we have the happiness to live, such 
superstitions deserve only contempt, M. Lenfant, chaplain to her majesty 
the queen-mother, and author of an admirable history of the Hussites, 
affirms that Jean Ziska was buried in his skin, and that consequently ... 
But you are pale, mademoiselle. . . . Are you suffering, or does the 
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sight of this strange object cause you disgust ? This Ziska was a great 
rascal, and a very ferocious rebel. . . .” 

“Tt is possible, monsieur,” replied La Porporina; “ but I have lived 
in Bohemia, and I have heard that he was a very great man; his memory 
is almost as fresh there as that of Louis XIV. can possibly be in France, 
and he is looked upon as the saviour of his country.” 

“ Alas! it is but a miserable country,” replied M. Stoss, smiling ; 
“and were I to strike the sonorous chest of its liberator, I should not 
even cause his shadow to appear, disgracefully imprisoned as it is, in the 
palace of the conquerors of his descendants.” 

As he spoke thus, in a pedantic tone, the worthy M. Stoss struck his 
fingers against the drum, which sent forth a dull and gloomy sound, like 
that produced by instruments covered with crape when they are but feebly 
struck in funeral marches. But the learned librarian was suddenly inter- 
rupted in this profane amusement by a piercing cry from La Porporina, 
who threw herself into his arms, hiding ~ face upon his shoulder, like a 
child terrified at some singular or frightful object. 

The grave M. Stoss looked around him for the cause of this sudden 
alarm, and saw, standing at the threshold of the room, a person whose 
appearance caused him but a feeling of disdain. He was about to make 
a sign to this person to depart, but he had already disappeared—before 
La Porporina, still clinging to him, had left him at liberty to move. 

“ Indeed, mademoiselle,” said he, conducting her toa dies into which 
she fell trembling and overcome, “I do not understand what has hap- 
peued to ae I saw nothing to account for the emotion you display.” 

* You have seen nothing, you have seen no one?”’ said La Porporina, 
in a faint voice, and with a bewildered look ; “ there—at the door—you 
did not see a man stop, who looked at me with terrible eyes?” 

“ T saw distinctly a man who often wanders about the palace, and who 
would be very likely to put on terrible looks, as you say ; but I confess 
to you that he does not alarm me, and that I am not one of his dupes.” 

‘‘You have seen him? Ah, monsieur! he was then there, indeed, and 
I did not dream it? Mon Dieu!—mon Dieu! what does it mean?” 

‘Tt means that in virtue of the special protection of an amiable and 
august princess, who, I believe, amuses herself with his follies far more 
than she places faith in them, this man has the entré of the palace, and 
frequents the apartments of her royal highness.” 

‘** But who is he, what is his name?” 

“You do not know! whence then your fear?” 

‘In the name of Heaven, monsieur, tell me who is this man?” 

“ That is soon done,” replied Stoss ; “ it is Tresmigestus—the Princess 
Amelia’s sorcerer! one of those charlatans who get their living by pre- 
dicting the future, and revealing hidden treasures ; by making gold, and a 
thousand other fashionable tricks which were greatly in vogue here before 
the giorious reign of Frederick the Great. You have, doubtless, heard, 
signora, that the Abbess de Quedlimberg preserves this taste?” 

“ Yes, yes, monsieur! I know she studies magic; from curiosity, with- 
out doubt.” 

“Oh! certainly. How can one suppose that a princess, so well- 
informed, so enlightened, should seriously interest herself with such 
absurdities?” 
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“In short, monsieur, you know this man?” 

‘“T have known him for some time; for the last four years he has ap- 
peared here once at least in every six or eight months. As he is ve 

eable, and meddles in no intrigues, his majesty, who would not de- 
rive his beloved sister of any innocent amusement, tolerates his presence 
in the town, and even his free entrance to the palace. He does not abuse 
this privilege, and only exercises his pretended science in this country in 
the presence of her highness. M. de Golowkin protects, and is security 
for him. This is all I can tell you about him ; but how can it interest 
you so deeply, mademoiselle ?” 

“ It does not interest me at all, monsieur, I assure you; and, lest you 
should think me mad, I am bound to tell you, though it was doubtless an 
illusion, that this man appeared to me to bear a striking resemblance to 
some one who was very dear to me, and who is so still, for death has no 

wer over affection, has it, monsieur ?” 

“It is a noble sentiment you have just uttered, mademoiselle, and 
every way worthy of a person of your merit. But you were greatly agi- 
tated, and even now you can scarcely support yourself. Allow me to see 
you to your house.” 

Arrived at home, La Porporina went straight to bed, and remained 
there for several days, tormented by fever, and an extraordinary nervous 
excitement. At the end of this time, she received a note from Madame 
de Kleist, inviting her to come and sing at her house, at eight o’clock 
that evening. This singing was but a pretext for conducting her 
in secret to the palace. They reached the princess's apartments by private 
passages, and found her elegantly dressed, though the room in which she 
sat was dimly lighted, and all her attendants were dismissed for the 
evening, under pretext of indisposition. She received the singer with a 
thousand caresses; and, passing her arm familiarly through her own, 
conducted her to a pretty little rotunda, lighted by fifty wax-candles, in 
which was served a dainty and luxurious supper of exquisite taste. The 
French rococo had not yet found its way to the Prussian court. Moreover, 
a sovereign contempt was, at this period, affected for the court of France, 
while the traditions of the Louis XIV. age were closely imitated, for 
which Frederick, secretly occupied in copying the great king, professed a 
boundless admiration. Nevertheless, the Princess Amelia was dressed in 
the most perfect taste, and, though more chastely attired than Madame de 
Pompadour was accustomed to be, she was no less brilliant. Madame de 
Kleist was, also, most charmingly dressed, and yet there were but three 
covers on the table, and not a single servant present. 

“You are amazed at our little féte,” said the princess, laughing; 
“ well, you will be more so presently, when you learn that we three are 
going to sup together, and wait upon ourselves; Madame de Kleist and 
I having already prepared supper. It was I who laid the table and 
lighted the candles, and I never was so amused before. For the first 
time in my life, I have dressed without any assistance, and as it seems to 
me, I was never better attired. Come, we will amuse ourselves incognito ! 
The king sleeps at Potzdam, the queen is at Charlottenbourg, my sisters 
are with the queen-mother, at Montbijou; my brothers are I know not 
where, and we are alone in the palace. I have declared myself ill, and I 
avail myself of this night of liberty to enjoy life a little, and to celebrate 
with you two (the only persons in the world in whom I can trust) the 

escape of my dear Trenck. Thus we will drink champagne to his health, 
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and if one of us should commit an excess, the others must keep the secret. 
Ah, the fine philosophical suppers of Frederick are about to be eclipsed by 
the splendour and gaiety of this!” 

They placed themselves at table, and the princess showed herself under 
a new aspect to La Porporina. She was kind, sympathetic, unaffected, 
joyous, beautiful as an angel; in a word, adorable on that particular oc- 
casion, as she had been in the brightest days of early youth. She seemed 
to float in happiness, and this happiness was pure, disinterested, and ge- 
nerous. Her lover, flying from his enemies, far from her, she knew not 
if she should ever again see him ; but he was free, he had ceased to suffer ; 
and thus, the princess, radiant with happiness, blessed her destiny. 

“ Ah, how happy I feel between you two!” she said to her confi- 
dants, who, with herself, formed the most beautiful trio that a refined 
coquetry had ever presented to the eyes of men. “I feel myself 
at this moment free as Trenck; I feel good as he has ever been, 
and as I never thought to be again! It was as though the for- 
tress of Glatz weighed upon my soul: at night it haunted me like a 
nightmare. I shivered with cold in my luxurious bed, as I thought of 
him I loved stretched upon the damp pavement of a gloomy dungeon. 
I could no longer enjoy life. Ah! dear Porporina, imagine the horror of 
saying to oneself, ‘He suffers all this for my sake! it is my fatal love 
which has consigned him to a living tomb!’ This thought changed 
every thing into gall, as with the breath of the Harpies. Give me some 
champagne, Porporina; I have never liked it, it is two years since I drank 
any thing but water, and yet it seems to me now as though I were 
drinking nectar. The light of the candles is joyous, the scent of these 
flowers is delicious, these viands are exquisite, and above all you and De 
Kleist are as beautiful as two angels! Oh, yes! I see, I hear, I breathe; 
from the statue, from the corpse that I was, I have returned to life. 
Stay, drink first of all with me to the health of Trenck, and then to that 
of the friend who has fled with him ; afterwards we will drink to the 
health of the brave keepers who allowed him to escape, and finally to 
that of my brother Frederick, who could not prevent him from so doing. 
No; no bitter thought shall disturb this night's festivity. I feel as though 
I had no bitterness against any one. I even feel as though I loved the 
king. Hold ! to the king's health, Porporina, Vive le roi /” 

The happiness which the joy of this poor princess communicated to 
her two beautiful guests, was completed by the charm of her manners 
and the perfect equality which she insisted upon establishing between them. 
She rose from the table when her turn came, changed the plates, carved 
with her own hands, and helped her companions with a childish and 
touching pleasure. “ Ah! if I were not born for a life of equality, at 
least love has made me understand it,” said she, “ and the misfortunes of 
my condition have revealed to me the absurdity of the prejudices of 
rank and birth. My sisters are not like me. My sister D’Anspach would 
rather walk to the scaffold, than make the first bow to a non-reigning 
princess. My sister De Bareith, who plays the philosopher and the wit 
with M. Voltaire, would tear out the eyes of a duchess who dared to 
wear an inch more of silk in her train than she carries in hers. This is 
because they have never loved !_ They pass their lives in ore 
machine which they call the dignity of their rank. They will die em- 
balmed in their majesty like mummies; they will not have known my 
bitter sufferings, it is true, but neither will they have known in the whole 
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course of their lives of etiquette and display, one quarter of an hour of 
freedom, of pleasure and confidence, like that which I am enjoying at the 
present moment! My dear friends, you must render this fé¢e complete, 

ou must tutoyer me this evening. I will be Amelia for you; let us 
i no more of highness, but simply Amelia. Ah! thy looks are alread 
refusing me, De Kleist. ‘The court has spoiled thee, my child ; spite of 
thyself, thou hast imbibed its poisonous air ; but thou, dear Porporina, 
who though an actress, appearest to be a child of nature, thou wilt yield 
to my innocent desire.” 7 

és Yes, my dear Amelia, I will with all my heart, to oblige thee ;” replied 
La Porporina, laughing. 

«“ Ah, Heaven!” cried the princess, “ didst thou but know the effect that 
this tutoyer produces upon me, and to hear myself called Amelia! Amelia! 
ah, how well he pronounced my name! In his lips it seemed to me the 
most beautiful name upon earth, the sweetest, woman ever bore.” 

By degrees, the princess carried the delirium of her soul to such an 
extent as to forget herself in her attention to her friends, and in this 
trial of equality she felt so exalted, so happy, aud so kindly, that 
she instinctively dropped the personal bitterness which suffering and 

ssion had developed within her. She ceased to speak exclusively of 
herself, and no longer thought of taking merit to herself for being so 
amiable and simple; she questioned Madame de Kleist as to her family, 
her position, and her feelings, a thing which she had not done since she 
had been so absorbed in her own griefs. She desired also to know 
something of the life of an.artist ; of the emotions of the stage ; of the 
ideas and affections of La Porporina. She inspired confidence in the 
same degree as she experienced it, and it was with infinite pleasure that 
she read the souls of others, and found at last in those beings hitherto so 
far removed from her, creatures resembling her in their essence, her equals 
before God, as highly gifted by nature as herself, and as important in the 
world, where she had hitherto dettored herself she was superior to all others. 

It was La Porporina, above all, whose ingenuous replies and frank 
sympathy inspired her with a respect mingled with surprise. 

“ Thou art an angel,” she said to her. ‘Thou, an actress! Thou 
speakest and thinkest more nobly than any crowned head I have known. 
I feel for thee an esteem amounting almost to infatuation. Thou must 
award me thiy confidence frankly and freely, beautiful Porporina; thou 
must open thy heart to me; relate to me thy life, thy birth, thy educa- 
tion, thy loves, thy misfortunes, even thy faults, if ever thou hast com- 
mitted any. ‘They cannot be other than noble faults, like those I bear, 
not on my conscience, as they say, but in the sanctuary of my heart. It 
is but eleven o’clock, we have the whole night before us; our little 
orgie draws to a close, for we no longer do any thing but gossip, and I see 
the second bottle of champagne will be neglected. Wilt thou do as I 
ask ? I cannot but think that a knowledge of thy heart, and the relation 
of a life where all will be new and fresh to me, will teach me more of the 
true duties of this world than all the reflections I could ever make. I feel 
that I can listen to thee and follow thee, as I have never yet been able to 
listen to what did not concern my passion. Wilt thou satisfy me?” 

“ With all my heart, madame,” replied La Porporina. 

“ What lady art thou addressing? Whence this madame?” inter- 
rupted the princess, gaily. 

“Tsay, my dear Amelia,” returned La Porporina, “that I would do 
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so with pleasure, if there were not in my life an important, nay an almost 
formidable secret, upon which every thing turns, and which no desire for 
confidence, no expansion of the heart, may permit me to reveal.” 

“ Well, my child, I know thy secret ; and if I have not spoken of it 
during supper, it has been from a sense of delicacy which I now feel my 
friendship for thee may supersede.” 

“You know my secret!" cried La Porporina, petrified with surprise. 
“Oh! madame, forgive me, but it appears impossible.” 

“ A forfeit! Thou dost treat me ever as a princess.” 

“ Forgive me, Amelia; but thou canst not know my secret; at least, 
unless thou art really in league with Cagliostro, as is said.” 

“T have heard speak of thy adventure with Cagliostro; I die with 
eagerness to learn the details ; it is not curiosity which prompts me 
this evening, but friendship, as I have honestly told thee. Thus, to 
encourage thee, I will tell thee that since this morning | have learned 
that La Signora Consuelo Porporina may legitimately take, if she will, 
the title of Countess de Rudolstadt.” 

“In the name of Heaven, madame—Amelia—who can. have told 
thee ?” 

“My dear Rudolstadt, thou dost not know then that my sister, the 
Margrave de Bareith, is here ?” 

** Yes, I know she is.” 

‘And with her, her physician, Supperville ?” 

“T understand ; M. Supperville has broken his word, his oath. He has 
revealed all.” 

“Do not be alarmed. He has revealed it but to me, and under the 
seal of secrecy. Neither can I see why thou shouldst dread an affair 
becoming known which is honourable to thy character, and which can 
no longer prove injurious to any one. The family of Rudolstadt is ex- 
tinct, with the exception of the old canoness, who cannot be long before 
she rejoins her brothers in the tomb. We have, it is true, in Saxony, 
princes of Rudolstadt, who are thy near relations, thy cousins-German, 
and who are proud of their name ; but if my brother will support thee, 
thou shalt bear that name without their daring to complain—at least 
if thou dost not persist in preferring thine own of Porporina, which is 
equally glorious, and much sweeter to the ear ?” 

“Such is, indeed, my intention,” replied the singer, “ whatever ma 
happen ; but I would know for what reason M. Supperville told this history 
to you. When I know that, and my conscience 1s released from its oath, 
I promise you to relate the details of this sad and singular marriage.” 

“ Here are the facts,” said the princess. ‘One of my women being 
ill, 1 begged Supperville, who they told me was in the palace with my 
sister, to come ak see her. Supperville is a man of talent; I knew him 
well when he lived here. He never liked my brother, and the knowledge 
of this circumstance put me at my ease in talking with him. Chance 
led the conversation to music, to the opera, and, ae to thyself ; I 
spoke of thee in such terms of praise, that, whether to please me, or from 
a conviction of thy merit, he went far beyond me, me extolled thee to 
the skies. I took pleasure in listening to him, and remarked a certain 
peculiarity of manner which made me feel, that there was in thy ex- 
istence a romance ful] of interest, and a grandeur of soul superior even 
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to the high opinion I had formed of thee. _I pressed him hard, I must 
confess, and 1 must further add, in his justification, that it was long before 
he yielded. At last, having required my word of honour that | would 
not betray him, he related to me thy marriage with the Count de Rudol- 
stadt on his death-bed, and the generous renunciation which thou hast 
made of all thy rights and privileges. Thou seest, my child, that thou 
canst, without seruple, tell me the rest, if nothing further engages thee 
to conceal it from me.” 

“ That being the ease,” said La Porporina, after a moment of silence 
and emotion, “ though this recital cannot but awaken painful remem- 
brances, above all, since my stay at Berlin, I will repay, by my confidence, 
the interest of your highness—I would say, of my kind and dear 
Amelia.” 








THE WICKED COUNT OF CORNOUAILLE.* 
A BRETON LEGEND. 
By W. H. Huaues, Esq. 


A very long while before the revolution, Vannes was a town even 
more beautiful and much larger than at present, and instead of Monsieur 
le Prefet, it had a king, who was master of all! Those who told me the 
things I am going to repeat to you, did not acquaint me with his name, 
but it appeared that he was a man fearing God, and of whom they never 
spoke ill in the country. 

He had been a widower a long while, and lived happily with his 
daughter, who was considered the most beautiful creature in the entire 
world. They called her Triphyna. Those who knew her were assured 
that she had arrived at the age when they put people in possession of their 
estatest without having committed a single mortal sin, and the king, her 
father would have preferred rather to lose his horses, his castles, and all 
his farms than to behold Triphyna discontented or unhappy. 

In the meantime it came to pass that one day the ambassadors of 
Cornouaille were announced. They came in behalf of Comorre, a 
powerful prince of those times, who reigned over the country of black corn, 
as the father of Triphyna ruled over the country of white corn.t After 
having offered to the latter presents of honey, thread, and a dozen young 


* There is a version of this legend, by Albert de Morlaix. 

+ Their majority. The Bretons describe a person who has come of age by this 
expression ; den a dra, or, lekéat en edra that is to say, a man of his fortune, or put 
in ssion of his fortune. 

The Breton name of Vannes signifies Gwened, white corn ; North Wales, the 
Venedocia of the Romans, is in the Cymraeg, or Welch, called Gwynedd, and Gwenez, 
or wheat, is in the latter language, gwenith and gwyn-yd, white corn. A curious 
question presents itself, how came the district of Vannes and North Wales, or rather 
a great portion of it, to bear the same British name as wellas Latin, and both people 
called by the Romans Venetes. Had the British name only been the same, one 
would have imagined that the emigrants from Britain had christened the country; 
but the Roman possession was antecedent to the conquest by Conan Meriadog. 
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porkers, they told him that their master had been at the last fair of 
Vannes, disguised as a soldier, that he had seen the young princess, and 
that he had fallen desperately* in love with her, iat he would have 
her in marriage, cost him it what it might. 

This information threw the king and Triphyna into great affliction, 
because the Count Comorre was a giant, and reckoned the most wicked 
man which God had created since the time of Cain. When young, he 
had been accustomed to find his pleasures in every wickedness, and such 
was his evil disposition, that whilst he departed from the castle his mother 
herself ran and pulled the rope of the belfry to warn the country people 
to be on their guard, and take care of themselves. Later, when he had 
become his own master, his cruelty increased. It is said, that one morn- 
ing in setting out to the chase he tried his gunf upon a child who was 
conducting a pony to pasture, and that he had killed him. At another 
time, when he returned without having shot or taken any thing, he uncou- 
pled his dogs, and set them upon the poor people who were delayed in 
the country, and made the dogs worry them as if they had been wild 
beasts. But the most horrible of all was that he had had in succession no 
less than four wives, who had died suddenly, without having received 
the last sacrament, so that it was supposed they had been killed by the 
knife, fire, water, or poison. 

The King of Vannes told the ambassadors that his daughter was too 
young and her health too feeble to change her condition ; but the Kirne- 
wods replied bluntly, as it is their custom, that the Count Comorre would 
not believe those excuses, and that he had commanded if they were not 
permitted to bring the young princess away with them to declare war 
against the King of Vannes. 

The latter replied that they were the masters. Then the oldest of the 
envoys set fire to a handful of straw, which he cast to the wind,f{ saying 
that the wrath of Comorre should pass in that manner over the white 
corn country; after which he departed with the others. 

The father of Triphyna, who was a man of courage, did not fear such 
a menace, and he collected all the soldiers which he could find, in order to 
defend his territory. But a few days after, he heard that the Count of 
Cornouaille was leading a powerful army towards Vannes, and very soon 
he saw him advancing with trumpets and cannons. He then placed him- 
self at the head of his people, and the battle could not be delayed, when 
St. Veltas went and found Triphyna, who was praying in her oratory. 

The saint took with him the cloak which had served him as a sail to 
cross the sea, and the staff to which he had attached it by way of a mast, 
in order to gather the wind.§ A glory of fire was fluttering around his 


* Caret terrupl is the Breton expression. 
_ t We should be doing an injustice to the Breton Discreveller if we substituted 
bow or cross-bow, and prefer a literal translation however odd the anachronism 
may be. 

t This form of declaration of war, preserved by popular tradition, is curious. 

$ Cueiller le vent. This expression is not, of course, Breton, but belongs to the 
old writer, Albert de Morlaix, who, though a native of Brittany, wrote in French. 
His lives of the saints, “ Vies des Saints de Bretagne,” a very amusing work, says, 
in reference to this miracle, “ Le diable depescha a Blavet quatre démons accoustrez 
en moynes qui se disaient religieux de St. Philipert (avec lequel saint Gildas avait 
contracte une estroite amitié lorsqu’il alla en Hibernie), lequel disaient ils estait 
nouvellement decedé et qu’on ne faisait que l’attendre pour l’inhumer ; partant, 
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forehead. He announced to the young princess that the armies of 
Vannes and Cornouaille were at that moment about to kill each other, 
and asked her if she would not prevent the death of so many Christians 
by consenting to become the wife of Count Comorre. 

“ Alas ! is it then the death of my joy and my repose which God de- 
mands?” cried the young girl, in tears. ‘ Why am I not a beggar? [ 
should at least marry a mendicant of my own choice.* Ah! if it is the 
will of God, the Lord of the earth, that I marry this giant, who makes 
me tremble with fear, say for me, holy man, the service for the dead— 
the count will kill me, as he has done his other wives.” 

But St. Veltas said to her,— 

“Fear nothing, Triphyna. Here is a silver ring, as white as milk, 
and which will serve you as a warning, for if Comorre does any thing to 
your detriment, it will become as black as the wing of acrow. Take 
courage, then, and save the Bretons from death.” 

The young princess, encouraged by the present of the ring, consented 
to the dented of Veltas. 

The saint returned without delay to the two armies to announce to the 
chiefs that good news. The King of Vannes was in no hurry to give his 
consent to the marriage, in spite of his daughter's resolution, but Comorre 
made so many promises, that he at last accepted him for his son-in-law. 

The marriage was celebrated with such rejoicings as were never seen 
in the two bishopricks. The first day they fed 6000 guests, and the 
next day as many poor persons, which the new married couple served at 
table, notwithstanding their high and exalted rank.f Afterwards, they 
had dances, to which they invited all the musicians of Lower Brittany, 


le suppliaient de s’°embarquer hastivement dans un vaisseau qu’ils avaient amené— 
Le saint abbé alla a l'eglise faire sa priere, et sceut par révélation quels etaient 
faux moynes ; neanmoins, il le dissimula pour lors et ayant pris le livre des évan- 
giles qu'il avait escrit de sa propre main, il le remit révéremment en une petite 
caisse qu'il cacha en son sein, au descu de ces faux moynes prit son bréviarre, son 
chapeau son manteau et son bourdon et s’embarqua ; et les ancres levées, les voiles 
tendues, le vaisseau s’elargit en pleine mer ; de sorte que sur l’heure de prime, 
ils se trouvérent avoir — terre de vue de toutes parts ; alors saint Gildas 
dit :—Or ga, fréres que Cun de nous tienne le gouvernail et les autres disent le primes et 
pour plus ativement nous en acquitter, baissons la verque de grand mast. Ces faux 
fréres luirepliquerent. Si vous retardez tant soi peu nostre course, vous n’arriverez 
pas a temps au monastére. N’importe répond saint Gildas—ne manquons pour cela 
a rendre nos veur a Dieu. Alors l'un d’eux se mettant en colere contre le saint lui 
dit brusquement :—AA! que tu nous romps la teste avec tes primes! Saint Gildas 
voyant qu'il ne gaignait rien commenga le Deus in adjutorium, s‘estant jeté a 
genoux et, tout a l'instant la barque et tout son attirail et les quatre moynes dis- 
parurent et le saint se trouva seul sur les vagues de la mer. 

Se voyant en ce danger il se recommanda a Dieu et acheva ses primes ; puis, 
ayant osté son manteau ou froc et mit dessus et en attacha le bout a son bourdon 
pour cueillir le vent sen servant de voile et cingla en cette sorte jusqu’d la cote 
d’Hibernie, et arriva au monastére de saint Philibert auquel ayant raconté tout 
histoire de son voyage, ils en rendirent graces a Dieu. 
th. Breton narrator adds a passage, which we will not venture to translate 

iterally. 
Frita lawen pawrentez 
Var ar billig a garantez. 
Fry the vermin of the poor upon the bakestone of love. 
t That usage still exists in Brittany. ‘The story-teller, of course, gives the 


customs and habits of his own proper class to the personages of his legend, for he 
«<nows no other usages. 
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and wrestling matches, when the wrestlers of Brévelay threw to the earth 
the Kernewods. 

In fine, when the pots were empty and the hogsheads at the dregs, 
each returned to his country, and Comorre took away with him his young 
bride, as a sparrow-hawk carries away a poor yellow-hammer, 

During the first months, however, his love for Triphyna rendered him 
more gentle than could be expected from a person of his nature. The 
prisons of the castle remained empty, and the gibbets of justice without 
food for the birds. His vassals said to themselves in silence, 

“ What has happened to our master that he no lonyer loves tears and 
blood !” 

But those who knew him better made no remark. 

Triphyna herself, notwithstanding the kindness of the count towards 
her, could not cheer herself to take any pleasure. Every day she de- 
scended to the chapel of the castle, and there she prayed upon the tombs 
of the four wives of Comorre who had made him a widower, entreating 
God to preserve her from a violent death.* 

There was in those days a great assembly of Breton princes at Rennes, 
and Comorre was to be present. He gave Triphyna all the keys of the 
castle, even those of the cellar, and told her to amuse herself according 
to her fancy, and he departed with a great retinue. 

He did not return till the end of five months, and was in a great hurry 
to see Triphyna, for he had had some anxiety about her during his ab- 
sence. As he did not take time to give her a warning of his return, he 
presented himself in her chamber when she was making a little cap for 
a baby, trimmed with silver lace. 

On seeing the cap, Comorre grew pale, and asked what was to be its 
use. The countess, who believed that it would give great joy to his heart, 
declared that before two months they should have a child; but at that 
news the Lord of Cornouaille drew back astonished, and after having 
looked at Triphyna in a terrible manner, he abruptly departed without 
saying any thing. | 

The princess might have fancied that this was some caprice 
which the count sometimes had, if she had not perceived, in dropping 
her eyes, that the silver ring had become black. She uttered a cry of 
terror, for she recollected the words of St. Veltas, and she understood that 
some great danger menaced her. 

But she could not guess why, nor discover the means of escaping it. 
The poor lady remained all the rest of the day, and part of the night, 
trying to conjecture the cause of the anger of the count ; at last, as her 
agony increased, she descended to the chapel to pray. 

But, behold, when she had finished her chaplet, and when she was 
rising to depart, midnight sounded upon the clock! At that instant, she 
saw the four tombs of the four wives of Comorre slowly open, and the 
latter came out clothed in their shrouds. 

Triphyna, half dead, would have fled, but the phantoms cried to her, 

“Take care, poor lost one, Comorre is wishing to kill thee!” 

“ Me!” said the countess; “ and what have I done to him that he 
wishes my death ?” 

“Thou hast warned him that in two months thou wilt become a 


* Maro zust, in Breton. 
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mother, and he knows, thanks to the evil spirit, that his first child will 
kill him. He deprived us of life, when he learnt from us that which he 
has just heard from thee !” 

Lord, is it possible I could have fallen into such cruel hands ?” ex- 
claimed Triphyna, in tears ; “if it is thus, what hope remains for me, 
and what can I do?” 

‘ Go, return to thy father and the land of the white corn,” answered 
the phantoms. 

“How, fly?” replied the countess, “the giant-dog of Comorre 

the court.” 

“ Give him this poison, which killed me,” said the first. 

“ And by what means can I get to the bottom of the high wall?” 
asked the young wife. 

** Make use of that cord which strangled me,” answered the second. 

“‘ But who shall direct me in the night ?” resumed the princess. 

“ That flame which burnt me,” answered the third. 

« And how shall I then make such a long journey ?” said Triphyna 
again. 

Oe Take the staff which split my forehead,” replied the remaining 
hantom.' 

The wife of Comorre took the staff, the flame, the cord, and the 
poison ; she quieted the dog, she descended the lofty battlements, she saw 
clear in the night, and she took the road to Vannes, where her father 
resided. 

Comorre, who could not find her the next day when he awoke, sent 
his page throughout all the chambers to diseover where she was, but 
the page returned and said that Triphyna was not in the castle. 

Then the count ascended the donjon, or middle tower,* and looked 
towards the four winds. 

Towards the side of midnight,+ he observed a raven croaking—towards 
the quarter of the rising sun, a swallow flying about—towards that of 
mid-day, a gull, or sea-mew, gliding along in the air—and, towards sun- 
set, a turtle-dove in rapid flight. 

He immediately declared that Triphyna was in that direction, and 
having had his horse saddled, he went in pursuit of her. 

The poor lady was not yet further than the border of the wood which 
surrounded Comorre’s castle, but she was warned of his approach by 
seeing the ring turning black. Then she got upon the moor and arrived 
at the cabin of a shepherd, where there was no one but an old magpie in 
its cage. 

The poor afflicted lady remained there the whole day, complaining and 
praying ; at length, when the night came, she resumed her journey by 
the footpaths which traversed the flax and corn-fields. 

Comorre, who had followed the high road, could not find her, but, 
after travelling for two days, he came upon her track on the moor. By 


* Ar tour-creis, or middle tower, on account of its position in the construction. 

t The four cardinal points are named after the quarters of the day : Hanter-nos, 
or half the night, north. In Welch, Dwyrain, or east, is derived from Dwyre, 
bursting to light ; midnight, in the latter language, is Hanner-nos, half the night, 
and mid-day, Hanner-dydd, or half the day. 
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ill-luck he entered the shepherd’s hut, and heard the lonely magpie at- 
tempting to imitate the lamentations of his countess. ‘ Poor Tri yhyna ! 
Poor Triphyna !” Comorre knew then that his wife had passed that 
way } he called his blood-hound, and told him to discover the track, she 
proceeded to follow him. 

During this time Triphyna pressed on from fear ; notwithstanding her 
long and fatiguing journey, she had nearly reached Vannes, when 
her strength, however, failed her, and she felt that she could go no fur- 
ther ; she entered a wood, laid herself down upon the grass, and brought 
into the world a child, marvellously beautiful, which was called at a later 
period St. Trever. 

As she held it in her arms, weeping over it, partly from joy, partly from 
sorrow, she perceived a falcon, with a golden collar around its mo & It 

rched upon a neighbouring tree, and she recognised the favourite of her 
father, the king of the country where the white corn comes from. She 
called it immediately by its name, the bird descended upon her knees, and 
she gave it the mysterious ring presented to her by St. Veltas, and 
said to it 

“Falcon, fly to my father, and take him this ring ; when he sees it he 
will command his soldiers to mount their horses, and thou wilt conduct 
them here to save me.” 

The bird understood her, seized the ring, and flew like lightnin 
towards Vannes. But nearly at the same moment, Comorre <r 
upon the road with his blood-hound, which followed the tract of Tri- 
> and as she had parted with the ring which warned her of danger, 
she knew nothing of it till she recognised the voice of the tyrant, who 
was praising and encouraging his hound. The poor innocent felt the 
cold running through her bones ; she had only time to envelop the babe 
in her mantle, and conceal it in the hollow of a tree, when Comorre 
entered upon his war-horse into the glade of the wood wherein she had 
taken shelter. On seeing Triphyna, he uttered a cry similar to that of 
a wild beast, he advanced towards the unfortunate lady, who had fallen 
upon her knees, and with a single blow of his Gowtel-las,* severed her 
head from her shoulders. 

Believing himself to be rid of the mother and child, he whistled to his 
dog, and returned to Cornouaille. 

But the faleon had arrived at the court of the King of Vannes, who 
was dining with St. Veltas ; he flew to the table, and let fall the silver 
ring into his master’s cup; the latter no sooner recognised it than he 
cried, 

“ Goa,t some misfortune has happened to my daughter, because the 
falcon has brought me her ring. Let them saddle the horses quickly, 
and thou, St. Veltas, accompany us, for I fear that she will very soon 
require our help.” ; 

The serving-men promptly obeyed, and the king departed with the 
saint, and a numerous band. 


They went at full gallop, following the flight of the falcon, which con- 


* Knife to slay; from whence is derived the French word Coutelas. 
+ An exclamation of grief: the same word in Welsh, Gwae—woe ; and from 
whence the English word woe, is, no doubt, derived. 
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ducted them to the glade where they found Triphyna dead, and her infant 
alive. The king threw himself off his horse, and his lamentations were 
so loud that they made the wood ring again, but St. Veltas imposed 
silence upon him. 

“Hold your tongue,” said he, “and pray to God with me, and all 
may yet be repaired.” 

With these words, he threw himself upon his knees, and after having 
addressed a fervent prayer to Heaven, he said to the corpse, 

** Arise !” 

The corpse obeyed. 

“Take thy head, and thy child,” added the saint, “and follow us to 
the Castle of Comorre.” 

The corpse did as he had commanded. Then the king and his troop 
of horse remounted, and proceeded with all speed towards Cornouaille ; 
but, however rapidly they travelled, the headless woman was always in 
advance, holding her son upon the left arm, and in her right hand, her 
pale head. 

They thus arrived before the castle of the murderer, Comorre, who 
saw them coming, and ordered the draw-bridge to be raised. St. Veltas 
approached the moat with the dead, and cried, with a loud voice, 

“Count of Cornouaille, I bring thee back thy wife—such as th 
wickedness has made her—and the child, as God gave it thee. Wilt 
thou receive them under thy roof ?” 

Comorre remained silent. St. Veltas repeated the same words a 
second time, then a third time, and as no voice answered, he took the 
baby from the arms of the dead, and placed him upon the ground. 

‘Then was seen a miracle, which proved the power of God, for the 
child walked alone to the brink of the moat, he took a handful of sand, 
and threw it against the castle, and cried, 

“The Trinity does justice !” 

At that instant, the towers shook with a great noise, the walls opened, 
and the entire castle sank down of its own accord, burying the Count of 
Cornouaille, and all those who had aided him in his crimes. 

St. Veltas immediately replaced the head of Triphyna upon her 
shoulders, laid his hands upon it, and the holy woman returned to life, 


to the great joy of the King of Vannes, and all those who were 
present.* 


* According to the legendary Albert, of Morlaix, Comorre did not perish in the 
ruins of the castle, and he sought refuge elsewhere. But upon the complaint of 
Guerok, the bishopsof Bretagne assembled together—* pour retrancher ce membre 
pourri du corps de l’Eglise. Cette assemblée se fit en la montagne appelée Menez 
Bree pres Louargat entre Belle Isle et Gwinganep ; car ils n’eussent os s’assembler 
en aucune ville, de peur de ce tyran, lequel ayant tué le roy Jehava et Jugduval, 
son fils, hors du pays faisoit ce qu'il vouloit par tout ce bas pays.” The bishops 
fulminated ‘from this place an excommunication against Comorre, who, according 
to the historian, Le Bault, “vida aussitot ses entrailes conmme Arius,” or, accord- 
ing to others, “ vomit son dime avec son sang.” 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE WHITE DOVEs. 


By Mrs. Acron Tinpat. 


Louis the Saint, Duke of Thuringia, died in the Bay of Otranto, on board 
the crusading fleet, aged twenty-seven years. A short time before his death 
large flights of white doves settled on the ships, and at the moment of his 
departure they were observed to return to the east, from whence they came. 
The dying man declared them to be the messengers sent from Paradise to bear 
his spirit from the toils and sorrows of its earthly pilgrimage. 


Tne waves had sung themselves to sleep 
In far Otranto’s Bay, 
And from the skies of Italy 
Beamed bright the parting day; 
While, proudly in its anchorage, 
The Red Cross squadron rode, 
And jauntily from many a mast 
A royal banner flowed. 
Those ships! like great Leviathans, 
They basked upon the sea, 
All freighted with the woes of war, 
And pomp of chivalry ; 
And sounded, far across the waves, 
The loud and mingled din 
Of many languages and tongues, 
Their wooden walls within ! 
High on their crowded decks were seen 
The sons of many a clime, 
The old man with his locks of snow, 
The young man in his prime ; 
' The stalwart Swede, the liardy Celt, 
Iberia’s dark-browed child ; 
The Gaul, in glittering harness girt, 
The Lithuanian wild ; 
The dreamy Breton, gazing far 
Across the cradled sea ; 
The passionate enthusiast 
Of sunny Italy; 
The Balearic slinger, famed 
For sure and deadly blow ; 
The northern archer, languidly 
Bent o'er his unstrung bow. 
What bound these men together, 
Dissimilar and wild? , 
What hidden influence held them 
Meck as the weaned child ? 
What spell had power to tame them 
The strong, the proud, the bold? 
What curse could e’en unite them ? 
What chain their passions hold ? 
One credence, deeply seated 
Within the human breast, 
“°Tis not below,” it whispers, 
“ The heart of man can rest” — 
It promises hereafter 
Rewards, eternal, bright— 
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It threatens shapeless vengeance 
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Gnawing, and fire, and night, 
And to the blackened Ethiop, 
And fur-clad savage, tells 
That something god-like—deathless— 
Within his dark soul dwells, 
The mystical foreknowledge 
Of every age and race, 
One mighty instinct making 
Each heart its hiding-place. 
In every rite and worship— 
Christian, and Pagan, lives 
This faith—this hope—tremendous 
The energy she gives ! 
All loves, all ties, all losses— 
E’en death itself she braves, 
And sitteth yet triumphant 
Above Earth’s myriad graves ! 





- True to the soul’s grand instinct, 


True to all Nature’s creed, 
The Red-Cross warriors gathered 
To seek a heavenly meed. 
On this life’s joys they trampled, 
One hope—one cause—one end— 
United foe and stranger, 
The rival, and the friend— 
Whoe'er might fall in battle 
The Red Cross on his breast, 
Past swift from earth to heaven, 
Past free amid the blest, 
Who drooped and died that bore it, 
For weary ways they trod— 
Before the morrow’s dawning 
Looked on the face of God. 
And Death was rife among them 
Ere yet they loosed a sail, 
And for the young and gallant 
Went up the funeral’s wail. 
A royal head was bending 
To Nature’s last decree ; 
The Lord of far Thuringia 
Had come to die at sea! 
On deck his warriors bore him, 
Ere yet the day was done, 
To view once more the mountains, 
To look upon the Sun. 
There stood his ancient almoner, 
He bore his dying head, 
And blessed memories of home 
Around his faint heart shed. 
** Seest thou the white doves winging 
From the fair gates of day ? 
Seest thou the white doves coming 
To bear my soul away ? 
Upon their dazzling brightness 
Rests nought of earthly soil, 
Pure from the world of spirits, 
Bound to this land of toil! 
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The evening beams are glancing 
Athwart their silver wings, 
Amid their rushing feathers, 
The joyous sea-breeze sings.” 
“ I see them not, my sovereign !” 
The ancient servant said— 
«<°Tis some distempered vision 
That haunts thy feverish bed.” 
“Seest not the white doves coming ? 
They crowd upon thy view— 
They trouble in their passage 
The ocean calm and blue. 
Look up! the birds are gathering 
On every shroud and mast ; 
And see, upon the waters, 
The lengthened shade they cast.” 


“ Alas, alas! my master !” 
The ancient servant said— 
“T see the white doves hovering 
Aloft, around thy head. 
7" spirit’s eye is opened, 
ly dull ear hears the song, 
Those birds, across the waters, 
Are pouring clear and strong.” 
“ Aye, watch me well, my servant : 
Short time have I to stay. 
Bear with me, and forgive me, 
For my deliverance pray. 
Such guests have seldom visited 
A troubled world like this, 
They come from God's own Paradise, 
Their pulses thrill with bliss ; 
My soul is fluttering now to pass 
With them, beyond the sea. 
Oh! lightly loose the bands of life, 
And set the captive free.” 


The winged creatures lingered 
Amid the fleet that day ; 
A tender, mourning melody, 
Seemed o’er the waves to stray. 
None raised a bow to harm them, 
All wondered at the sight, 
And round one ship they gathered 
As softly fell the night. 
In close and beauteous order 
The feathered squadron drew, 
Around Thuringia’s banner 
Three times they circling flew ; 
With melody triumphant, 
They soar’d away from earth, 
Far toward the glowing Orient, 
The region of their birth. 
Wild lightnings down the twilight, 
Their flashing pinions cast— 
A wail went o’er the waters— 
The warrior’s soul had past. 


























































THE MAN OF MILLIONS. 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 
Cuarrer I. 


‘ Nay, hear me once for all, Emilia,” said the father to his daughter, 
as she was leaving the room; “ if I ever see that young scapegrace again 
in my house, I shall use very little ceremony with him.” 

“ Of whom do you speak, papa? You look so angry, you quite 
alarm me.” 

“ That Stahrenberg, to be sure, who else ?” 

** Ts it possible—do you mean Wilhelm ?” 

“ A briefless young barrister, forsooth,” pursued the angry man, 
‘to hold an argument as I heard him only yesterday with the Mayor of 
Hainfeld himself, and to talk to me on "Change, as if he were my equal, 
or some great loan-holder, when I dare be bound he can hardly pay 
rent for his chambers. We must have done with him.” 

“ But, my dear papa, you forget the past.” 

“T don’t forget his presumption, nor shall I forgive it either. He to 
lecture us! It was very different in my young days.” 

“ Is it not his profession to speak, papa ?” 

“ Yes ; but he proceeded so far, that our good friend had not a word 
to say for himself. No doubt, he was so much shocked at the insolent 
daring to argue the point with him upon the bench, and, what is worse, 
at the applause of nearly all the people in court.” 

Emilia could scarcely forbear smiling through her tears, as she replied, 

* But do not all young barristers argue—what would they do without 
an argument ? That surely cannot be a fault in him.” 

* Let him find other people then upon whom to whet his wit, not on 
me, not on the magistrates of Hainfeld.” 

‘ Has he said or done any thing then, dear father —I mean out of his 
profession—at all unbecoming a gentleman ?” 

* No, trust him, he takes good care of that.” 

“ Then is he not bound to speak boldly for the interests of his clients ?” 
inquired Emilia, timidly; “ in court, and before the bench.” 

** No; not in that assuming, dictatorial manner.” 

“ He was always very mild and obliging to us.” 

“ Obliging! I see how it is, Emy ; I am afraid—in short—that is—” 
and he hesitated. 

“ That I am the advocate’s advocate, perhaps, papa ? If that is it, you 
are right, for you first taught me ; and then our two families have been 
so long on intimate terms.”’ 

“There it is! You will not understand,” replied the great capitalist, 
“ that is just what we must break off; it is all nothing now—the Stah- 
renbergs are not wealthy, and we are. The young man must not any 
longer presume, nor you listen to him.” 


* It is all very sudden and very strange,” murmured poor Emilia, at a 
loss what to think. 


“ And who gave you these flowers ? He is always sending flowers, or 
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books, or music; but they shall all go back, unless you can assure me, 
Emy, my dear,” he continued, in a more soothing tone ; * that you will 
uite give him up.” 

Thus coolly spoke the wily and purse-proud capitalist, who could no 
longer bear the sight, much less the arguments, of the young advocate, 
whose father he formerly considered more than his equal, and he himself 
a desirable alliance for his daughter, and whom he had even held in his 
arms at the baptismal font. Oh, the transforming power of money! He 
had now higher views, and concluding that hearts could be changed as 
easily as a bank-bill, he became quite eloquent and warm-hearted as the 
vision of 2 coronet rose before him, when the fair girl, struck dumb b 
his last words, remained silent. He then proceeded to congratulate her 
on the Baron of Spielmuffendorf having that very day made proposals for 
her to umm! “ There's for you, Emilia.” 

“Impossible, dear father! You must be jesting—you cannot—you dare 
not act so dishonourably by Stahrenberg, however cruelly you might 
sacrifice my happiness. My poor mamma, whom you seem to have for- 
gotten, you yourself, every body we know, considered me affianced to 
Wilhelm ; nay, you even promised that we were to marry at the close of 
the war. Then he is your god-son.” 

* You silly girl! That is all over now. I am not jesting—it is no 
longer to be thought of. I insist on your not thinking of it.” 

‘Then it should have been thought of before, father!’ exclaimed Emilia, 
greatly agitated ; “ I cannot change my affections, nor act, nor be made 
the means of your acting, so disgracefully. Think of Wilhelm—his con- 
fidence in your honour—in my truth; his noble exertions—his high 
deserts.” 

“What, presume to lecture your father ! to fly in the face of the world 
—lower our house in the estimation of every correspondent in Europe— 
on every exchange where a loan, a contract, or a grand speculation is to 
be effected! No! Go to your chamber, girl, and think better of it ; it 
is for your good. You will be a countess—a princess, perhaps ; and so 
you will receive the baron to-morrow.” 

“Tt never can be !” murmured Emilia, with flushed cheek and flashing 
eye, as she withdrew from that merchant-father’s presence, and heard him 
exclaim in a voice that almost froze the young blood at her heart, 

“ But it shall be, young lady» by , or I pray to Heaven that I may 
lose every farthing 1 have in the world!” 

And what an hour he had chosen, when not one female relative—one 
friend was near her, to inflict so harsh and sudden a blow—to prevent 
her indulging in secret all the bitterness of her heart’s love. The day 
was intensely cold—the snow lay deep on the ground, and gleamed white, 
hard and icy from the summits of the Rheinbergs, like nature’s shroud, 
fixed, bound, and still as the ice folds of avarice incrusting the miser’s 
soul. The sky hung over all like a huge pall ; the winds whistled shrilly 
through the leafless forests, and sighed in unison with the moaning floods ; 
while that poor motherless girl—the splendid, happy heiress, as it was 
supposed -—envied by all, upon a gorgeous couch sought in vain to weep 
herself to rest. 

And there he sat, the hard grasping capitalist, growing more callous as 
loftier power and station opened to his view, yet irritated by a sense of 
his injustice and seared feelings ,—there, in his grand mansion, sipping 
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his burgundy, and trying to divert his uneasiness by calculating his profits 
upon the last new loan, while many a poor peasants’ hut, not far off, 
sheltered quiet slumbers—hearts unembittered by the discord of insa- 
tiable desires. 

Herr Pfundgriiber—no wonder if Emilia wished to change her name 
—was now a sort of dictator, where he had before been a subservient, 
scheming, and overreaching petty trader. He had not even the vulgar 
merit of achieving his own success ; a slave-owner, with whom he had 
dealings, left him his whole plunder, and shares in slave-vessels, lotteries, 
and at length public loans did the rest. Still he was not safe, and he felt 
it, for he was becoming a gigantic speculator, and a sa wrong throw 
of the great Plutonian dice might change all. He wished to moderate 
his speed ; but his avarice and ambition were his masters. Hence his 
fixed resolve, at all hazards, to wed his daughter to the lord of mighty 
lands, little of which he yet possessed. The time had not yet come, for 
land would not return a sufficiently high per centage, he reasoned, till he 
had realised another million. But to be allied with that real and sub- 
stantial friend—and with the old nobility at the head of all commissaries, 
both of court and people, while his own process of million-making was 
going on—would afford him ampler security, and enable him to act on 
occasion with greater boldness and decision. He conceived that he was 
far safer than the Jew dealing with a young heir, while subscribing to 
state-loans guaranteed by the sinews and labour of a whole people, which 
could never fail, nor be outlawed, nor give him the slip, like some extra- 
vagant scion of a single house. 

Then to supply the wants of governments, of courts, and princes— 
what a sense e self-complacency, magnanimity, grandeur of mind, and 
intellectual superiority must it not create! High credit and alliance, the 
basis of many a hollow system, was to him, therefore, the breath of mone- 
tary existence; his ever active instinct of self-preservation, the unerring 
= to power and title; the “ open-sesame” to every door; the impost 
aw to take from every house whatever kind of furniture it has a 
fancy for. 

To become, in fact, a grand pawnbroker, upon a royal and national 
scale, was the profound Pfundgriber’s ambition ; and had he possessed a 
hundred daughters he would ave sacrificed them to the mighty idol 
readier than any Agamemnon, so that he might become generalissimo of 
the Jews. All other considerations, the most sacred ties, the most respon- 
sible duties, whether of religion, or to his kind, were swallowed up in 
the grand Mammon crusade to which he had dedicated his life. 

Emilia, now in her nineteenth”year, was surpassingly beautiful, a bril- 
liant blonde, with dark piercing blue eyes, deep auburn tresses, and a 
complexion of which the extreme delicacy and transparency reflected, as 
through the purest mirror, every varying hue and passing emotion of the 
mind. The contour of her face was Grecian, the features exquisitely chi- 
selled, the expression, full of soul, refined and noble, the symmetry of her 
form faultless, and the grace resulting from it in every least gesture, 
carried with it an irresistible charm. What wonder that she had received 
innumerable offers, and at length a princely one, which induced her 
father to forget the dictates of honour, set at nought promises, and sacrifice 
the happiness of his only child. 

The endowments of her mind, equalling those of her person, were ap- 
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preciated by fewer—her early companions, her mother's friends, and to 
the full, a only by Stahrenberg himself. However highly educated 
and accomplished, it was for other qualities that he prized her ; for high 
principle in unison with his own, strong sense, refined mind, and a fervent 
attachment to religion and to truth. There was a sweetness as well as 
firmness of character which seemed to animate her whole mind, infuse its 

irit into her voice and manner, and surround her, as it were, with a 
halo of light and beauty. 

Imagine, then, the severe heart-rending strife between filial duty and 
the love-fealty she had vowed that noble-minded being of her choice—a 
lover, already sanctioned by her father. Had she known more of the 
world and the motives of its veteran time-servers, the demon-nature which 
it generates when once it conceives the power of accumulating millions, 
she would either have submitted in despair or sought to fly. 

But Emilia’s high-principled and generous mind could not comprehend 
such a character as appeared in her conversation with her father, or she 
would not have aioe so bitterly at the conflict she had to sustain the bare 
idea of opposing her wishes to his own. This she felt as a necessity, as 
a duty, and the first of duties to religion and to truth, not less than to 
honour and to plighted affection ; and to have thought of acting otherwise 
was justly and correctly estimated by her pure loving heart, a gift ever 
accompanied by clearness and sagacity of intellect, at its true enormity of 
guilt, a prostitution of soul as well as person, not actuated even by dire 
necessity, but’at the dictates of a heartless, grasping, and immoderate thirst 
of power. Yet she knew not the extent of the danger, or she would have 
been better prepared, not to combat, that were vain, but to fly from it ; 
for when fraud and violence combine on the side of the parent, what 
chance remains for the child, all parental ties rent asunder, if she obey 
him to commit—sin. 

Naturally ofa lively disposition and a high spirit, Emilia, not imagining 
her father to be capable of really forcing her affections, drew contidence 
from her belief in his parental, or at least human, heart, and from her 
strong love of Stahrenberg, so fully reciprocated as it was. ‘This sad mis- 
take was no imputation upon her judgment, for it required a fiendish 
sagacity to penetrate the hard, deep-cased folds that wrapt the designs of 
that father’s fierce unrelenting breast. 

But once awakened to a sense of the emergency, the daughter’s was 
not a spirit to succumb, for she possessed wit to devise and —e to 
act, as it might require. ‘Till he should have carried his point our 
coronet-hunter resolved to keep her female friends at a distance, except 
such prudent or elderly ones whom he had bought or bribed into his in- 
terests. With these he surrounded her, and to afford the great baron addi- 
tional opportunities of ingratiating himself—and he was really a very 
handsome man ; in addition to private visits, the capitalist gave a series 
of splendid balls and concerts, to which almost every one in Hainfeld and 
its district was invited, except the unfortunate advocate. 

At length the suit of the count, with ducal and princely titles in rever- 
sion, became so pressing, that Emilia, without even consulting her father, 
felt it her higher duty to tell him frankly that her affections were engaged, 
had been sanctioned by her parents, and she hoped that as a nobleman 
and a gentleman of honour, he would prefer to employ his influence, which 
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she knew to be great, to promote her father’s first wishes rather than to 
persecute her with his second. 

Instead of testifying the least sorrow or surprise, the Baron of 
ten domains laughed heartily at the satirical manner in which she ex- 

ressed her wish, declared that he admired her spirit prodigiously, that 

he was perfectly aware of all that sort of thing—some nursery or little 
school-play at little wives and husbands, and so and so, but it was 
amusing to think such bagatelles could induce the slightest change in the 
more serious and matured regard—the—the devotion—the—the admira- 
tion—the—the—the enthusiastic passion—the—the—which he expected 
—had not the slightest doubt would be mutual. 

On any other occasion Emilia would have been highly amused at the 

mpous, awkward, yet self-satisfied style in which the man of acres 

lundered through his explanation, so strongly contrasting with the manly 

sentiment and clear flowing language of young Stahrenberg. The com- 
parison was any thing but favourable to the mental qualifications of the 
mighty land and serf owner, and perceiving that her animadversions on 
his ungenerous conduct were treated so lightly and cavalierly, she sought 
to awaken his better feelings; and finding her last appeal in vain— 
struggling with her emotions—her eyes sparkling fire and her fine ex- 
— lips curled in scorn, she implored Heaven passionately that both 
ier persecutors might be visited with its displeasure, and taught to repent 
of their pride and cruelty ere they died. 

She rushed from his presence, and on reaching her chamber burst into 
a flood of passionate grief, which not the all-soothing sympathy and con- 
solations of her faithful and pretty Antoinette, whose attachment was 
proof alike against bribes or threats, could for a long time allay. When 
she recovered there was a very marked change ; she felt that open war 
had been declared on both sides, and prepared to meet it accordingly. 


Cuapter II. 


Tue Count of Spielmuffendorf, with his baronial honours in esse, 
ducal and princely ones iv posse, was rather a singular specimen of the 
territorial genus homo which he represented. He had qualifications as 
a landholder which rendered him worthy of becoming the son-in-law of 
the great fundholder—the two in juxta-position might form that grand 
lever, the ideal of Euclid—which would move the world. 

Endued with remarkable good health, strength like a giant’s, strong 
nerves, and indomitable vigour and perseverance, it is not surprising that 
he should likewise display an invincible good-humour, which few things 
except questioning his own supreme pleasure, were allowed to ruffle. It 
was this enviable quality, backed by his other possessions, which led him to 
meet Emilia’s severe reflections on his conduct with such perfect bonhommie. 
Few things could surprise—fewer daunt, and nothing deter him—and the 
passionate display of the lady's feelings, even of indignation and scorn, 
was rather agreeable as a novelty, and affording him more excitement 
than he had calculated on in its pursuit. Indeed, had Emilia aimed at 
presiding over all the splendours of his baronial establishments—some 


round dozen in number—she could not have adopted more effectual 
measures than she had done. 
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While we commit her with a gentle prayer to the fortune of war—she 
has already struck the first blow—let us glance for a moment at her 
accepted lover, “‘ inquire his character,” who and what he is, and, more 
especially at such a time, what can he possibly be about. A pleader, 
and silent now, he must be a greater original, and almost a more heartless 
villain than either the slave-owner or the slave-merchant ; and never let 
him open his lips more in court, or plead mitigation of damages if he 
haste not to the rescue of his lady-love. 

Yet, alas! what can a single tongue and arm effect against such an 
array of fearful fraud and power. And they have already made ‘‘ seizen” 
of his treasure, become masters of his hopes and destiny, and however 
firm, resolute, or desperate, are not the risks too great ; and may he not, 
in attempting to save, accelerate the fatal hour that must deprive him of 
his dearest, long-cherished hopes ? 

Though high in reputation, Stahrenberg was not wealthy—his career 
was yet to be run. He had carried honours at different universities, and 
had already distinguished himself in the courts of law, but was obnoxious 
to some of the most powerful of the city by the freedom with which he 
spoke, defended the popular privileges, and his clients’ interests without 
regard to the opinions of the great. Brave to a fault, he advocated the 
cause of the injured or oppressed with a chivalrous love of humanity, 
which often excited their bitterest hatred and ire. 

At this crisis of his own, and his country’s fate—when Prussia had 
just thrown off the iron yoke of Napoleon—he was on a visit to his 
parents at their little domain some miles distant from the city. He was 
not aware even of the change in the great man’s views, much less of the 
daring and heartless violation of his promise, and the introduction of 
Baron S as the future husband of his plighted bride. Had he sur- 
mised the truth, his active and fiery spirit, not the least of his rare en- 
dowments, would have quickly brought him to the spot. But Emilia, no 
Jess than her father—who roused, and took advantage of her fears— 
dreaded to let him know the extent of his wrongs, for she felt that the 
lives of more than one would most probably be sacrificed. He suspected 
nothing, he possessed, like herself, that best wisdom of the heart, which, 
while it leads to truth and virtue, is not ready to believe or sit in con- 
demnation upon the faults of others. 

Aiming only at worthy and noble objects, all who knew Stahrenberg 
rightly, did justice to the unimpeachable motives by which he was 
actuated. When only the mean, vicious, and dishonest, differed from 
him, when friends, and even competitors, grew so eloquent in his praises, 
is it surprising that a woman like Emilia should respond heart and soul 
to the voice of his just and virtuous fame? Nay, if she felt a passionate 
attachment to one so long affianced to her, as it were ; if she contem- 
plated with terror the idea of an eternal separation from him, by her 
union with another, can the most severe moral champion for the fulfilment 
of the least filial duties dare to censure ? 

Neither of the lovers were of a character to submit to injustice, much 
less to so great a calamity without strenuous efforts to resist. It was a 
breach of the holiest ties, for they considered that they were already 
wedded in heart and spirit. 

The man of money, too, felt this; he was, moreover, half afraid of 
Stahrenberg, and now, therefore, when he was inflicting on him the 
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deadliest injury, wholly hated him. Hence he was so very eager to take 
advantage of Tis absence ; and had not the advocate returned earlier than 
he expected, he would assuredly have consummated the unhappiness of 
his wretched daughter, in spite of every opposing obstacle. While pre- 
sent, he knew that the pleader’s eye was on him ; he paused, and drew 
back, yet only like the tiger, to take a more effective spring. 

Had not nature been more profuse of her gifts to our lovely heroine 
than her father, she must have been born a perfect fright. He denied her 
almost every indulgence which he could think of, till she should consent 
to obey his wishes. Perceiving that visiting, excursions, seeing company, 
singing, waltzing, failed to promote the baron’s object, he resolved to try 
what coercion would effect. No step-mother could have suggested more 
ingenious methods of torture; and the finely rounded form, bes gay spirit, 
health’s brilliant hues, with all the alluring charms and graces of mind, 
began to pale their usual fires. Her soul of perfect truth which shone 
through her speaking eyes, languished ; the fascination of her smile was 
gone, and those mellow silvery tones, so full of an inspired sweetness and 
tenderness, and so spiritual, penetrating to the listener’s inmost bosom— 
like the caged nightingale’s, were heard no more. That small and beau- 
tifully-moulded hand, ever stretched forth in gentlest deeds of charity, 
sympathy, and help to suffering, hung listless at her side; that delicate 
rounded foot, which bore her as full of joy to the doors of the indigent, 
as when she threaded the mazes of the dance—no longer awoke hope, 
joy, and love, at the gentle rustling sound of its approach. 

Oh thou wretched miser father, who knowest not how to prize the most 
recious of all thy treasures—most stupid and heartless of automatons— 
ard, money-reckoning machine ! from what exquisite delights, what 

noble pride, what sweetest solaces bestowed by nature, hast thou not de- 
barred thyself in rejecting, in trampling upon the affections of such a 
daughter! Look to it in time, stay thy hand, cleanse the dark, murther- 
ous thoughts of that corrupt Augean heart, or Heaven may recall the 
blessing sent, and teach thee to repent too late. 

Had the elder Stahrenberg kept pace with the capitalist in the race of 
wealth, it would hardly have availed his son, for the broad baronial acres 
and the old family escutcheons would still have been wanting. 

“ T have had proposals without end,” he observed to “ his friend” the 
burgomaster, “for my daughter, but not one would I accept till I found 
a rent-roll and a title fit to match the splendid fortune that will be hers. 
It is done, and Iam going to marry her to one of our greatest landowners, 
Baron 8 4 

“You lucky dog! you were always fortunate. I congratulate you. 
But how do you come off with Stahrenberg ?” 

“He! I have done with the Stahrenbergs. They were useful to me 
for a time, but would be infernally in the way just now.” 

“True, my friend,” replied the magistrate; “but I am afraid your 
daughter likes the fellow. Can you effect it without a noise ?” 

“ Perfectly well; not the least difficulty. I mean to get him out of 
the way. We have clipped his wings already ; he has hardly a brief. 
War has broken out ; he belongs to the corps of volunteers ; ‘have got 
him second in command. He will go, depend upon it, and perhaps 
never come back.”’ 


“ Every thing plays into your hands as if you had packed the cards of 
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Fortune herself. Lucky dog, lucky dog!” and both laughed aloud at 
this effort at a jest, shook burly hands, and waddled separate ways. 

No wonder these lords of the ascendant had agreed as to the necessity 
of stifling the rising fame and influence of the advocate, for he had man- 
fully exposed their malversations more than once, though without obtain- 
ing redress. They were too firmly seated, and it was only in one t 
case that he had beenenabled to get a just verdict. It added fuel to the pre- 
vious flame ; for the charge of corruption and peculation was brought home 
to the chief magistrate’s own officials, and after calling witnesses, Stahren- 
berg threatened to throw up his brief and to appeal to the government if 
they were not instantly dismissed. The city dictators became alarmed ; 
a verdict of guilty was returned, and received with loud acclamations by 
all the persons in court. The popular triumph was bruited abroad ; the 
advocate, escorted by his fellow-townsmen, beheld scarfs and kerchiefs 
waving from the windows, bouquets were thrown ; and, as he passed the 
mansion of the great capitalist, he cast an eager glance in the hope of 
perceiving some signal and sign of approbation, which he valued far 
above all other admiration from any quarter. 

But no welcome appeared there—no glad face beaming with the well- 
known smiles of sympathy and approving love, as of old, when he had dis- 
tinguished himself by some noble effort in favour of his fellow-townsmen, 
or some voluntary act of magnanimity and kindness. And he breathed 
less freely—a cloud passed over his spirit, and he withdrew from the con- 
gratulations of those around him, to commune with his own thoughts, and 
determine what steps he should adopt in the new position he felt himself 

laced in. 

: At the same time, the incensed magnates were engaged in a solemn 
consultation with the defeated junta how best to obviate the effects of 
“so disagreeable an affair.” They sat as long as any privy council, for 
it was a momentous question. It was all very fine to talk of civic rights 
and popular privileges, and people governing themselves, but there would 
be an end of all law and order if they were to be interfered with in their 
interpretation of such privileges and in the power of distributing patronage 
and filling up situations as they pleased. 

There are few bad things which wealth aad corruption cannot effect ; 
a truth which Stahrenberg and his less powerful clients soon began to 
experience ; the popular ground was bought, as it were, from under them. 
War, too, was declared, the grand fomenter of Spee and Peeculation and 
Co., Napoleon in full retreat, the volunteer corps eager to rehoist their 
colours, and Stahrenberg conceived himself bound to resume his command. 
Quick march for France, and the capture of its emperor and the capital, 
constituted the one standing order of the day. 

Little divined our advocate with all his legal acumen while exchanging 
the sober livery of Themis for the gorgeous trappings of Mars, what advan- 
tage was'intended to be taken of his absence—absence which had already 
so nearly proved fatal to his hopes. He knew, and felt from the manner 
in which he was received that there was something wrong, and he would 
have ascertained the real state of the case from Emilia’s own lips, had not 
the man of millions with an artifice and overreaching acquired in his 
early trading career, thrown them both off their ; feeding them 
with false hopes, and re-inspiring a confidence in his honour and 
feeling which were never to be realised. He affected to relent—held out 
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the hand of reconciliation and good fellowship to “his young friend,” 
confirming him in the belief of his sincerity by the promotion in his regi- 
ment which his influence had obtained for him. 

The success of this diabolical scheme gave such a zest to the pleasure: 
he felt at the new war, and a new expected loan, that the deep-plotting 
speculator became for the moment as merry and blythesome as a boy ; 
nay, he seemed to devour his iniquity with savage delight as some greedy 
urchin would his long-promised cake. Stahrenberg would by to-morrow 
be gone; and he actually felt grateful to the “ young fellow” for falling 
so quickly into his snares. Strange, but his old partiality and pleasant 
reminiscences of past days, now that he had removed the obstacle effec- 
tually from his path, began to revive, and in the depth of his heart’s 
hypocrisy he almost persuaded himself that he was acting kindly by the 
“young man,” and to clench it and play the magnificent he would offer 
him a purse, and then how free and happy he would feel in pursuing his 
own views for the establishment of his daughter. 

Provident father ! excellent Christian ! amiable benefactor ! enlight- 
ened genius! sound man of business! how admirably you contrive to 
combine these rare and difficult characters in one! Your conscience must 
now feel completely at rest as regards any breach of promise, or having 
stood sponsor for that young boy’s future happy state when thou wert a 
poorer and humbler man. Hypocrite! you knew that the elder Stah- 
renberg then held your bills—just before the death of the slave- 
merchant—and renewed them for you when they became due. 

So he now resolved to be very civil to the whole family, and very 
gentle to his own child, till the + young son was gone, for he knew 
that there was that in him which it behoved his better wisdom to shun. 

‘‘ Well, and how is my pretty Emy, eh?” he said, on returning home, 
« And have you heard the news ? Stahrenberg is going to be a great 
soldier, and he will be a colonel soon. War again! They must have a 
new loan! Pretty pickings we shall make of it, ha! ha! ha! Every 
thing just as we could wish.” 

“ Oh, father, father! I should so like to see Wilhelm once—only once 
more before he goes. Ah, why? What is it all for ? God help us !” 

* See him ! to be sure you shall my darling. I want tosee him, too— 
to shake hands with him, ay, to ask him not to forget us, and to know 
how | am to be of use to him. Come, we will not say a word more 
about the baron to him or any body, eh? Have your own way.” 

“ What—are you in earnest ? Must I not tell him all 1 know? Al? 
that has passed with—” 

“‘ By no means ; it would only distress him, and might prove dangerous 
—even fatal to him. Besides, you know the old proverb ‘ Many a slip 
between cup and lip,’” he added, laughing, “so cheer up, my pretty bird. 
Wilhelm is coming.” 

“Oh, joy! if you only knew, father, how happy you make me feel 
when you say Wilhelm is coming, you would make him stay with us, and 
never insist on my seeing that odious baron more.” 

“ Like to have your own way, eh? Well, well, I dare say Stahren- 
berg will become a great general. Ay, rich and prosperous, and come 
to claim his reward, and many, now so high and mighty, be glad to do 
obeisance to him. What again! Take care; say no more, for there 
is a little bird that carries it all somewhere, and it may be recorded.” 
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CRICHTON: 


An Distorical Romance. 


BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH; ESQ. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 





CHAPTER V. 


MARGUERITE DE VALOIS. 


Ah ! que le temps est bien changé 4 celuy que quand on les voyoit danser tous 
deux en la grande salle du bal, d’une belle accordance, et de bonne volonté. Si l'un 
avoit belle majesté, l'autre ne l’avoit pas moindre. 

Brantome. Dames Illustres, Dis. V. 


MARGUERITE DE VALOIS, consort of Henri of Navarre, after- 
wards Henri IV., was now in the full éclat of her almost unrivalled 
beauty. . Smitten by her nascent charms, Ronsard proclaimed her, 
in her fifteenth spring, La belle Charité Pasithée. Nor was the 
appellation caiaiatet, Chiselled by the Apollonian sculptor, 

laia never rose upon the view more surpassingly lovely. con 
of her after-admirers distinguished her by the title of Venus 
Urania; and we might follow in their steps, had we not been 
forewarned that such. description—high-flown as it appears— 
was wholly inadequate to her matchless attractions. Hear what 
the Abbé de Brantome says on the subject :—‘‘ Encore croit-on,” 
he writes, ‘* que par l’advis de plusieurs jamais Déesse ne fut veue 
plus belle, si bien que pour publier ses beautez, ses mérites, et ses 
vertus, il faudroit que Dieu allongeast le Monde, et haussast le ciel 
plus qu il n’est!”—and he concludes his panegyric by averring, 
that by her side all the goddesses of old, and empresses, such, as we 
see them represented on the ancient medals, however pompously 
arrayed, would appear little better than chambermaids—(que cham- 
briéres au prix delle!) No wonder when her chronicler sent this 
éloge for Marguerite’s inspection, she should return it, saying, “ I 
would have praised you more, had you praised me less.” 

But due allowance being made for the worthy abbé’s warmth 
of style, which carried him a little into extremes, no doubt can be 
exist as to Marguerite’s eminent personal attractions; and that she 
ranked as beautiful amongst the beautiful, even in the age that 
produced Mary Stuart. 

VOL. XIII. 2c 
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Marguerite’s eyes were large and dark, liquid, impassioned, 
voluptuous, with the fire of France, and the tenderness of Italy, 
in their beams. An anchorite could scarce have resisted their 
witchery. And then her features! How shall we describe their 
fascination? It was not their majesty—yet they were majestic as 
those of her mother—(grace, in fact, is more majestical than ma- 
jesty’s self, and Marguerite was eminently graceful)—it was not 
their regularity—yet they were regular as the severest judgment 
might exact—it was not their tint—though Marguerite’s skin was 
dazzlingly fair—but it was that expression which resides not in form, 
but which, emanating from the soul, imparts, like the sun to the 
landscape, light, life, and loveliness. This it was that constituted 
the charm of Marguerite’s features. 

The Queen of Navarre’s figure was full and faultless; or, if it had 
a fault, it might be deemed by those who think embonpoint incompa- 
tible with beauty, a little too redundant. But then if you complained 
of the Hebe-like proportion of her swelling shoulders, surely the 
slender waist from which those shoulders sprang would content you. 
The cestus of Venus would have spanned that waist; and did span it 
for aught we know—Marguerite’s fascination, indeed, would almost 
warrant such a conclusion. Her throat was rounded and whiter 
than drifted snow—* Jamais n’en fut vue,” says her historian, 
‘une si belle, ny si blanche, si pleine, ny si charnue.” Her hands 
—the true Medici’s hand—(Ronsard did well to liken them to the 
fingers of the young Aurora—rose-dyed, dew-steeped)—were the 
snowiest and smallest ever beheld—her feet were those of a fairy, 
and the ankles that sustained them, fine and fairy-like as the feet. 

Of her attire, which was gorgeous as her beauty, we dare scarcely 
hazard a description. We shrink beneath the perilous weight of 
its magnificence. Brilliants flamed like stars thick set amidst her 
dusky tresses. Besprent with pearls, her stomacher resembled a 
silvery coat of mail. Cloth of gold constituted her dress, the fashion 
of which was peculiar to herself ; for it was remarked of her that 
she never appeared in the same garb twice ; and that the costume 
in which she was seen last, was that which became her most. Be 
this as it may, upon the present occasion, she had studied to please 
—and she who pleased without study, could scarce fail to charm 
when it was her aim todo so. Around her fair throat hung a 
necklace of cameos, while in one hand mignonnement engantelé, as 
Rabelais hath it, she held a kerchief fringed with golden lace, and 
in the other a fan of no inconsiderable power of expansion. 

In accomplishments, Marguerite might vie with any queen on 
record, Gifted with the natural eloquence of her grandsire, Francis 
the First, her own Memoirs amply testify her literary attainments 
—while her unpremeditated ne in elegant latinity, to the Bishop 
of Cracovia, may be brought in evidence of the extent of her clas- 
sical information, proving her no unworthy descendant, as she was 
the inheritress of the kingdom and of the name, of the amiable 
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and virtuous Marguerite de Valois, spouse of Henri d’Albert, King 
of Navarre, and authoress of the Heptameron, and of the Miroir 
d'une dme Pecheresse, and surnamed la Marguerite des Marguerites 
—or pearl of pearls. Marguerite was the friend of the arts, and 
cultivator of poesy; and if her predecessor could boast of the friend- 
ship of Melancthon and Clément Marot, she was not less fortunate 
in the devotion of Ronsard and Brantéme, besides a host of minor 
luminaries. But if she had many friends and panegyrists, she had 
likewise numerous enemies and detractors; and to discover how 
busy scandal was with her reputation, we have only to turn to the 
pages of the Divorce Satirique, published under the name and with 
the sanction of her husband, Henri IV. 

Her life, a mixture of devotion and levity, presents one of’ those 
singular anomalies of which her sex have occasionally furnished 
examples; and which, without calling her sincerity in question— 
(for Marguerite, though profligate, was not a dissembler, like the 
rest of her family)—can only be reconciled upon such grounds 
as those on which Shelley seeks to harmonise the enormities, 
and yet continuous prayers and prostrations, of the ruthless 
Cenci. “ Religion,” he acutely remarks, “in a Catholic has no 
connexion with any one virtue. The most atrocious villain ma 
be rigidly devout, and, without any shock to established faith, 
confess himself to be so. Religion pervades intensely the whole 
frame of society, and is, according to the temper of the mind which 
it inhabits, a passion, a persuasion, an excuse, a refuge ; never ‘a 
check.” Marguerite, we have observed, was no hypocrite—her 
undisguised excesses attest the very reverse. With her, religion 
was a passion. One half of her existence was abandoned to a 
round of indulgences—the other to exercises of devotion, or to what 
would bear the name of devotion. She would hear three masses a 
day—une haute, les deux autres petites*—would communicate thrice 
a week, and perform sundry acts of self-inflicted penance ; but this 
inordinate zeal offered no interruption to her irregularities; on the 
contrary, it appeared to lend piquancy to them. Satiated with 
amusement, she retired to pray with renovated fervour; and she 
issued from her oratory with a new appetite for sin. 

With her after-sorrows we have no concern; nor with the darker 
period of her existence, when, in the touching words of the poet- 
ical jesuit, Lemoine, she became— 

Epouse sans époux, et reine sans royaume ; 

Vaine ombre du passé, grand et noble fantéme. 
Our business is with the brighter portion of her career—ere care 
had stricken her, or sorrow robbed her of a charm. 

Of the grace and elegance of Marguerite de Valois in the dance, 
Brantéme has left us the most rapturous particulars. With lover- 
like enthusiasm he dilates upon her majestic carriage, and inde- 
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scribable fascinations; and the vivid portrait he has taken of the 
lovely queen (sketched at some such scene as that we are now 
attempting to describe) blooms, breathes, and stands before us in 
all its original beauty and freshness—a splendid “phantom of 
delight,” sparkling within that gallery of high-born dames and 
gallant cavaliers which he has preserved for the gaze of the world. 

With Crichton’s supremacy in the somewhat trifling, but then 
highly estimated art which 


Teacheth lavoltas high, and swift corantos, 


with his perfect mastership of all its difficulties—(for in those days, 
when Italy, Spain, and Germany, and almost each province of 
France contributed their quota of figures and national peculiarities, 
the dance had its difficulties) with his unequalled possession of all its 
graces, the reader, aware of the universal scope of his accomplish- 
ments, must be already acquainted. He was accounted the most pro- 
ficient in the dance at a court, each member of which would probably 
have been considered in the same important light im any other in 
Europe. Henri III. was passionately fond of the amusement, and 
lar ue edinit. In earlier days, Catherinede Medicis had been 
mi, He partial to the dance, and Marguerite de Valois, as we know, 
held it in high esteem. All the courtiers, therefore, emulous 
of distinction in their sovereign’s eyes, bestowed unremitting 
attention upon this accomplishment, and it was no slight merit to 
eclipse in skill performers of such consummate ability. As in 
the hall of arms, the arena of learning, the tourney, the chace, or 
other exercises in which strength or dexterity is concerned—so in 
the ball-room Crichton outstripped all competitors. From the 
inimitable ‘ constitution of his leg,” it would seem, ‘ that he was 
born under the star of a galliard.” Terpsichore might have pre- 
sided at his nativity. 

It was Crichton’s remarkable spirit, displayed in one of the wild 
and national dances of his own country, then little known, or re- 
garded as semi-barbarian in the polite court of France, and perhaps 
seen there for the first time when he undertook it, that first at- 
tracted the attention of the Queen of Navarre towards him, and 
afterwards riveted her regards. With Crichton, it was indeed that 
poetry of motion, that inspiration of look and gesture (terms idl 
applied in these later days to the performances of the hired artist), 
called into play by the agency of the dance, and giving to that 
light and gracelul pastime its highest and most imaginative charac- 
ter. In him, the dance was not a medium for the display of bril- 
liant and faultless execution of paces, and flourishing of limb. 
His action—his impersonation, we might almost say, of Se melody 
by which his movements were guided—was fanciful, inspiriting, 
harmonious, as the melody itself. We question whether the 
pytthic, or enoplian dance of old, or hyporchematic measure were 
ever executed with more fervour apd inspiration, or produced 
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more thrilling effects upon the beholders than Crichton’s perform- 
ances. The same ease—the same unconscious grace, which 
accompanied his demeanour on the parade, followed him in the 
volte, the bransle, or the pazzameno. In each, like mastery was 
exhibited—in each were the various involutions required preserved ; 
but, change the figure as often as he might, one expression pervaded 
all—in that expression, unattainable by other aspirants, resided his 
superiority. 

Whether upon the present occasion Crichton felt inspired by 
the presence and acclamations of the vast assemblage—the gaze of 
which he felt was fixed upon him—or whether he was resolved 
to show how inexhaustible were his energies, we know not; but he 
appeared to surpass himself. Such was the springy lightness with 
which he bounded through the rapid Navarroise (a species of waltz 

culiar to the pleasant land from which it derived its name), that 
ris foot scarcely seemed to touch the floor, or if it did alight upon it, it 
was only as Anteus acquired fresh vigour from his mother earth, to 
gain elasticity from the momentary contact. A movement so rapid 
and whirling as to have turned the heads of any less practised than 
the admirable Scot and his royal partner, brought the dance to a 
spirited and striking conclusion. 

All etiquette was forgotten. An irrepressible excitement took 
possession of the spectators—vivats and braves resounded on all 
sides—the burnished roof of the grand saloon re-echoed with the 
pee and the effect produced upon the courtly throng by the 

rilliant achievements of the distinguished couple, seemed to be 
precisely similar to that which results frcm the most electrifying 
effects of the divinities of the ballet. 

Never had Marguerite appeared so animated; even her dames of 
honour were surprised at her unusual elation. ‘ Mon dieu! I have 
never seen her majesty execute that dance with so much spirit since 
I first beheld it,” said La Fosseuse, “‘ when her partner was Henry 
of Navarre, and the occasion her own espousal.” 

“Her majesty has all the air of a bride now,” returned La 
Rebours, pensively. This fair demoiselle, whom Marguerite in her 
Memoirs terms “ une fille malicieuse, qui ne m’aimoit ad became 
shortly afterwards the chief favourite of Henri of Navarre. It 
might be presentiment. 

“ Poh!” replied La Torigni, ‘‘ remember the night La Fosseuse 
speaks of well. By my reputation, Ihave reason to do so. Henn 
of Navarre was a mere lump of rusty armour compared with the 
Chevalier Crichton, who vaults in the dance as if he had stolen the 
wings of Icarus. Nor does Madame Marguerite appear insensible 
to the change. She look like a bride, ma foi! you ought to know 
better La Rebours. Even if she have it not, your bride is sure to 
affect a bashfulness, and you cannot lay any excess of that sort to 
Madame Marguerite’s charge at the present moment.” 
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“Why no,” replied La Rebours, “not exactly; but Henry 
makes a charming partner.” 

* As to the spirit with which she dances,” continued the sprightly 
Torigni, “‘ her nuptial ball was nothing to it. But what say you? 
You recollect that night, I dare say, Abbé de Brantome ?” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Brantome, with a significant glance, “ then 
it was Mars, now Apollo and Venus are in conjunction.” 

While Marguerite de Valois remained panting within Crichton’s 
arms with one hand retained within his own, and her waist still 
encircled by the other—with her eyes, to the neglect of all observers, 

assionately fixed upon his gaze, a masked cavalier, enveloped in a 
black domino, and wearing a hat surmounted by sable plumes, 
accompanied by a dame whose features were concealed by a violet- 
coloured vizard, took up a position opposite to them. 

“Do you note their looks? Do you mark their caressing 
hands ?” asked the cavalier of his companion. 

**T do—I do ?” was her reply. 

* Look again.” 

“‘ My eyes dazzle—I can see no longer.” 

‘+ You are satisfied, then ?” 

“* Satisfied, oh! my head burns—my heart throbs almost to 
bursting—horrible emotions possess me. Heaven give mestrength 
to conquer them—prove—prove him false—prove that—and—” 

‘* Have I not proved it? No matter; you shall hear him avow 
his perfidy with his own lips, shall behold him seal it with his 
lasses. Will that content you ?” 

The maiden’s reply, if her agitation permitted her to make any, 
was unheard in the din of a fresh burst of music, which struck up 
in answer to a wave of Du Halde’s wand. The grave and some- 
what grandiose character of the strain, announced an accompani- 
ment to the Pavanne d’Espagne, a dance not inaptly named after 
the strutting bird of Juno, which had been recently introduced 
from the court of Madrid into that of Paris, by the ambassador of 
Philip IL., and which, in consequence of the preference entertained 
for it by Marguerite de Valois, was, notwithstanding that its 
solemn and stately pace harmonised more completely with the 
haughty carriage of the grandees of Spain than with the livelier 


— of the French noblesse, now greatly in vogue amongst the 
atter. 


La Pavanne d’Espagne, which had some of the stiffness with 
more than the of the old minuet de la cour, presented a strong 
contrast to the national dance that preceded it. In the one all was 
whirl, velocity, abandonment ; in the other, dignity, formality, 
gravity. The first was calculated to display the spirit and energy 
of the performers ; the second exhibited their grace of person and 
majesty of deportment. 

As, in accordance with the haughty prelude to the figure—e 
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slow martial strain breathing of the proud minstrelsy of Old 
Castile, interrupted at intervals by the hollow roll of the Moorish 
atabal—he drew his lofty person to its utmost height, his eyes 
blazing with chivalrous fire, awakened by the vaunting melody, 
and his noble features lighted up with a kindred expression, the 
beholder might have imagined he beheld some glorious descendant 
of the Cid, or inheritor of the honours of the renowned Pelayo. 
Advancing towards the Queen of Navarre with a grave and pro- 
found salutation, he appeared to solicit the honour of her hand, to 
which courteous ny Marguerite, who, for the nonce, assumed 
all the hauteur and august coquetry of an infanta, disdainfull 
answered by conceding him the tips of those lovely fingers which 
Ronsard had likened to the rosy digits of the daughter of the dawn. 
Here began that slow and stately procession from which the dance 
obtained its designation, and in which its chief grace consisted. 


Hand in hand they sailed down the saloon 


“ Like two companion barks on Cyndus’ wave,” 


a prouder couple never graced those festal halls. Wath a pace 
majestic as that of a king about to receive the crown of his ances- 
try, Crichton pursued his course. Murmurs of admiration 
marked his steps. 

Nor was Marguerite de Valois without her share of admiration, 
though our gallantry may be called into question, if we confess that 
the meed of applause was chiefly bestowed on Crichton. With the 
fair Queen of Navarre, we have observed, this dance was an espe- 
cial favourite ; and justly so, for it was the one in which she most 
excelled. In its slow measure the spectator had full leisure to 
contemplate the gorgeous majesty and resplendent loveliness of her 
person ; in its pauses, her surpassing dignity and queenly grace 
were brought into play ; in its gayer passages—for even this grave 
dance had a pleasant admixture of spirit (the sunshine stolen from 
its clime)}—her animation and fire were shown; while in its 
haughtier movements was manifested the fine disdain she knew so 
well how to express. 

“By Apollo!” exclaimed Ronsard, as soon as the vivats which 
followed the conclusion of the Pavanne had died away, “ the whole 
scene we have just witnessed reminds me of one of those old and 
golden legends wherein we read how valour is assailed by sorcery, 
and how the good knight is for a time spell-bound by the enthral- 
ing enchantress.” 

“ Certes, la bella Alcina was but a prototype of Marguerite,” 
said Brantome. 

** And Orlando of Crichton,” added La Torigni. 

PR Rinaldo,” continued La Fosseuse. ‘* He is the very mirror 
re) Vv beg 
Ee Tact have more skill than Ulysses to break the snares of 
his Circe,” whispered Ronsard. 
ir 
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“True,” replied Brantéme, in the same tone. “ It was not with- 
out reason that Don Juan of Austria said to me when he first 
beheld her peerless charms:—‘ Your Queen’s beauty is more divine 
than human, but is she the more likely to drag men to perdition 
than to save them!’” a A 

Turning then to the maids*offonour, the abbé added aloud— 
“The mistake in all matters of enchantment appears to be, that 
your knight errant should ever desire to burst such agreeable bon- 
dage. To me it would be like awakening from a pleasant dream. 
Ah! were there some good fairy left who would tempt me—you 
should see whether I would resist or seek to be disenchanted !” 

“Well, of all agreeable dances commend me to the bransle,” 
said La Torigni, as that figure was struck +s 

‘¢ Apropos of temptation, I suppose,” said Brantéme ; “ for you 
never look so captivating as when engaged in it, Signora Torigni. 
For my part I envy the Chevalier Crichton his success in the dance 
more dun his bonnes fortunes. I never could accomplish a pas.” 

“A faux pas, I suppose you mean, abbé,” whispered Ronsard. 

‘“‘ Indeed!” returned La Poripni. ‘‘ suppose you take a lesson 
now. What say you to a turn in the bransle? ‘That is the easiest 
figure of all, Our royal mistress has disappeared with her all- 
accomplished Scot, so my attendance will be dispensed with for 
the present. We shall be free from interruption. Never mind 
your being a little lame—the bransle is the best specific in the 
world for the rheumatism. Come along. Monsieur de Ronsard, 
your gout I know will not permit you, or I would bid you give 
your hand to La Fosseuse ; but you can at least amuse her with a 
mot, or perhaps improvise a sonnet for her entertainment, upon the 
pretty sight we have just witnessed ; and the more you stuff it with 

oves and doves, kisses and blisses, gods, goddesses, and heroes, till 
like a cup of hydromel it overflow with sweetness, the better she 
will like it. Your hand, abbé.” And, despite his remonstrances, 
the laughing Florentine dragged the reluctant Brantéme to the 
bransle. 

Slowly, meanwhile, glided along Crichton and the Queen of 
Navarre. Neither spoke—neither regarded the other—the bosoms 
of both were too full; Marguerite’s of intense passion—Crichton’s 
of very different emotions. He felt the pressure of her arm—the 
throbbing of her bosom, but he ak not the pressure, neither 
did his heart respond to those ardent pulsations. A sudden 
sadness seemed to overspread his features ; and thus in silence my 
wandered along, inhaling new clouds of flattering incense from eac 
worshipping group they passed. 

Their steps were followed at a wary distance by three other 
masks, but this circumstance escaped their notice. Marguerite 
thought of nothing save her lover, and Crichton’s mind was other- 
wise occupied. 


Anon. they entered a small antichamber opening from the vesti- 
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bule of the hall of entrance. This room, which was filled with the 
choicest exotics, and — around with cages containing squirrels, 
parrots, and other gaily plumaged birds, was for the moment de- 
serted even of the customary attendants. 

Marguerite glanced cautiously around her, and seeing the room 
vacant, applied a small golden key, which she took from her girdle, 
to a concealed door, in the side wall. ‘The valve yielded to the 
touch—thick tapestry then appeared, which being raised, the pair 
found themselves within a dimly-lighted chamber, the atmosphere 
of which struck upon their senses, as they entered, warmly and 
odoriferously. A prie-dieu, cushioned with velvet, stood at the 
further end of the apartment. Before it, was placed a golden cru- 
cifix. Over the crucifix, hung a Madonna by Raphael; the glow- 
ing colouring of which admirable picture was scarcely discernible by 
the faint light of the two perfume-distilling lamps suspended on 
either side. This room was the oratory of the Queen of Navarre. 

Scarcely had the lovers gained this retreat when the valve was 
opened noiselessly behind them—again as cautiously closed—and 
three persons who had thus stealthily obtained admission to the 
chamber, posted themselves in silence behind the tapestry, the folds 
of which being slightly drawn aside, enabled them to discern 
whatever might be passing within the oratory. 


CuHapTer VI. 


THE ORATORY. 


Marie. Tu es jeune, il y a beaucoup de belles femmes qui te regardent fort 
doucement, je le sais. Enfin, on se lasse d’une reine comme d’une autre. 
Victor Huco. Marie Tudor. 


‘‘ CRICHTON, mon beau chevalier,” exclaimed Marguerite de 
Valois, raising her beautiful head, and gazing fondly and inquiringl 
into his face, ‘‘ why are you thus silent and pre-occupied? Amid 
the prying assemblage we have quitted—with all eyes upon us and 
all ears eager to catch our lightest whisper—it were well to observe 
such caution ; but here this reserve is needless. Is it that your 
quarrel with the queen, my mother, gives you uneasiness? [ 
cautioned you not to arouse her anger, but you were wilful, and 
would not listen to my entreaties. Catherine de Medicis is an 
enemy to be feared ; but you need have no fear of her. Dread not 
her poignards—her poisons. I will watch over your safety, and 
arrest the secret steel, should she point it at your breast. I will 
prove an antidote against the infected chalice, should itsvenom touch 
your lips. Be not afraid.” 

“T am not afraid, Marguerite. I will trust to my own arm for 
deliverance from your mother’s assassins, while, for preservation 
from her poisons, I am vontent to rely upon forbearance from her 
banquets.’ 

VOL. XIII. ’ 2p 
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‘‘ That were a vain precaution. The scarf you wear, the flower 
you smell, the very cnn err you breathe, may become the agent 
of death. Even J might the instrument of her vengeance.” 

* You, Marguerite !” 

“ Unconsciously, but you should not fall alone. I will save you, 
or share your fate.” 

‘‘ How can I repay this devotion ?” replied Crichton, in a tone 
as if he struggled with some deep and suppressed emotion; “ I am 
unworthy of this solicitude. Beheve me, I have no fears for my 
own safety—no dread of poisons, be they subtle as those of Pary- 
sades, or Locusta. I possess an assured safeguard against their 
baneful effects.” 

‘‘ So thought Bernardo Girolamo, yet he perished by the drugs 
of Cosmo de Medicis. His was a lght offence compared with 
yours. But a remedy does exist—a counter-poison. Henri and I, 
alone, possess it. I have sworn to use it only for the preservation 
of my own existence. You are my existence. You shall have the 

hial.” 

ee You shall not break your vow, my gracious queen. Nay, I 
am resolute in this. For me, I repeat, your mother’s wrath has no 
terrors. If it be the will of Heaven that I must fall by the assassin’s 
dagger, or by more secret means, I shall not shrink from my fate, 
but meet it as beseems a brave man. But my destiny, I feel, 
is not yet fulfilled. Much remains to be accomplished. My 
aspirations, my energies, all tend towards one great end. Fate 
may crown me with success, or crush me in the outset of my 
career. I can have no fore-knowledge, though your mother’s 
starry lore would tell you otherwise—nor, it may be, free-agency. 
No matter! My aim is fixed—and thus much of the future, 
methinks, I can read—I shall not perish by the hand of Catherine 
de Medicis.” 

‘Is not your destiny accomplished, Crichton ? Are not your 
brows bound with sue ? Have you not this day achieved more 
than man ever achieved before you? Are you not girt with 
honourable knighthood ? What more remains to be performed ?” 

* Much—much—” 

‘“‘ Have you not my love—my devotion—a gueen’s idolatry, 
Crichton ? You are insatiate in your ambition, seigneur.” 

‘‘ I am insatiate, or how should my desires extend beyond this 
moment ?” 

“Crichton, you no longer love me. Beware—beware; I love 
you fervently, but I can hate in the same degree. I am by nature 
jealous. The Medicis’ blood within my veins, fires me to love with 
desperation, or to resent as strongly. As yet I only love. But if 
I discover aught to confirm my suspicions—if I find you have 
breathed words of passion to another, my rival dies, though her 
destruction cost me my kingdom—that which I hold dearer than 


my kingdom—yourself. I ama queen, and if I am wronged, will 
ve a queen's revenge.” 
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‘Why this sudden frenzy, Marguerite?—whose rivalry do you 
apprehend ?” 

“JT know not—I would not know. I look around in dread. At 
the féte I am beset with fears—here I am assailed with new agonies. 
My life is one long pang of jealousy. Have I a rival, Crichton? 
—Answer me—Oh! if I have one, let her avoid my presence.” 

‘Calm yourself, Marguerite——Banish these idle fancies—” 

“ Are they fancies, Crichton?—are they idle? Methinks I feel 
my rival’s presence within this chamber— here—here.” 

“ Shall I chide or smile at your folly, my queen ?” 

“ Again I ask you, are my suspicions groundless? Call to mind 
your attentions to the Demoiselle Esclairmonde—were they not 
sufficient to awaken doubts as to your sincerity to me? Oh 
Crichton! I have been anxious—miserable since that night; but 
I am easier now.” 

« Right—nght, sweet Marguerite—but, as you have alluded to 
her, may I, without reviving your apprehensions, inquire whether 
Esclairmonde is at the féte to-night ?” 

“ She is,” replied Marguerite, with a smile. 

“TJ did not observe her,” said Crichton, with affected indif- 
ference. 

‘Yet she was at no great distance from you.” 

* With the queen your mother ?” 

*¢ With the king my brother.” 

“ With him!” ejaculated Crichton. 

‘‘ She stood by Henri’s side when he bestowed this decoration of 
the Saint Esprit upon you.” 

“* ‘The violet mask !”’ 

*‘ You have guessed shrewdly.” 

‘‘ And she remained with the king when we quitted the grand 
saloon !” 

Despite his efforts to control himself, Crichton was unable to 
conceal his emotion. With sarcastic levity Marguerite replied to his 
question. ‘ Esclairmonde, I must inform you, has, upon her present- 
ation to-night, achieved a conquest no less important than that 
of his majesty. He is evidently enthralled by her; and (jealousy 
apart) it must be owned she is sufficiently charming to warrant his 
sudden fascination. With Henri it was decidedly love at first sight, 
which, ridicule it as one may, is the only true love after all. Since 
she tendered her hand to the king, he has never quitted it; and 
to judge appearances, he has already made no inconsiderable pro- 
gress in her affections.” 

“* Ha!” ejaculated ‘Crichton. 

“ She will have the post of honour at the banquet,” continued 
Marguerite, “and will be henceforth the reigning favourite, with 

wer absolute over all the court. To speak truth, I am not sorry 
or it, as it nips a rival in the bud, — the queen, my mother, 
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who, I suspect, had other intentions with the demoiselle, may not 
entirely approve of the arrangement.” 

na Mar erite, I implore you to return to the féte.” 

Crichton, you love this girl,” cried Marguerite, furiously. 

“ T would save her from Re etie Hear me, Marguerite !— 
Amid the tainted atmosphere of this court, one pure fair flower 
blooms and is seen for a moment—the next, a rude hand grasps it 
—scatters its fragrance to the wind, and levels it with the weeds 
that grow rife around it. Esclairmonde is that flower—save her 
from the spoiler’s hand. Have pity on her youth—her innocence. 
She is the ore Be to her a preserver, my gracious 
queen. You know what Henri’s love is—that he spares nought to 
gratify his desires. Save her—save her!” 

‘‘ For you—never—” . 

‘‘ Mistake me not—let not your jealousy confound my appre- 
hension for her safety with other feelings, which, even if I enter- 
tained them, would weigh little with me in comparison with my 
anxiety for her preservation.” 

‘“ T am sure you love her. Now hear me, Crichton. My husband, 
Henri of Navarre, demands my presence. This morn a messenger 
arrived from the camp at Pau. My reply depends on you. Will 
you form one of my escort? Say you will do so, and I will be 
myself the bearer of my answer.” 

“Marguerite, to what end should I go thither? I respect the 
bravery of Henri of Navarre—I admire his chivalrous character, 
his bonhommie, his frankness; but having pledged myself to your 
royal brother’s cause, how can I enlist under hostile banners? I 
cannot quit the court of France.” 

‘Do not equivocate, messire, you cannot quit Esclairmonde— 
you refuse to accompany me.” 

“Torture me not thus, Marguerite; for pity’s sake, if you will 
—— with me to the féte, suffer me to return alone.” 

0. 

‘“* Marguerite, farewell. I quit you but for an instant.” 

“For ever.” 

“For ever! Marguerite, did I hear aright ?” 

‘* Stay !” cried the queen, after a momentary but fearful struggle 
with herself, ‘stay I command—entreat you—return not to the 
féte. Have pity on me, Crichton.” 

‘* This delay 1s cruel—even now I may be too late to warn her 
of her danger. Henri may triumph if I tarry longer. Marguerite, 
I take my leave.” 

“Tt is true!” exclaimed Marguerite, with a look of unutterable 
agony, “my frightful suspicions are confirmed. You have never, 
never loved me—ingrate—deceiver—never—never—” 

Crichton would have spoken. Marguerite, however, impetu- 
ously interrupted him. ‘Do not forswear yourself. You cannot 
deceive me longer. Ah, Crichton! Is it possible you can have 
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forgotten—or ‘that you are willing to forget—my tenderness ? 
Is it possible? but I will no longer indulge this weakness—leave 
me,—go—go ” 

Crichton appeared irresolute. Marguerite continued in the same 
vehement tone “ But dare not to approach your minion Esclair- 
monde—dare not, as you value her hfe, breathe aught of love or 
counsel within her ear, for, by my hope of Heaven, if you do so, 
she survives not the night. Now you are at liberty to depart— 

et stay, you shall not go hence alone. After what I have said, 
T shall e curious to see how you will attempt to succour this dis- 
tressed damsel.” 

“ Mort Dieu! Margot, you shall not go far to witness it,” 
said Henri, thrusting aside the tapestry, and dragging Esclairmonde 
forward. ‘ Your own appointment, you perceive, has not been 
without witnesses.” 

* Henri!” ejaculated Marguerite, sternly,so soon as she recovered. 
her surprise. 

‘‘ Esclairmonde !” exclaimed Crichton, recoiling in astonishment 
and displeasure. 

A momentary pause ensued, during which each party regarded 
the other in doubt and silence. The king alone appeared easy 
and unconcerned. He was at home in scenes like the present, 
and hummed laughingly a light air. Crichton at length spoke. 

“Is it customary, sire,” he said, in a tone of irony, ‘ with the 
King of France to play the eaves-dropper? I have heard of such 
practices in Arabian story, but the incident is new to the annals of 
your realm.” 

‘In love and war all stratagems are fair,” replied Henri, gaily, 
“and I have the sanction of precept and custom, if I cared for 
either, for my conduct. All that I desired was to satisfy Esclair- 
monde of your perfidy. Yon arras afforded us an excellent screen 
—not a word of your #¢éte-d-téte, or of our sister’s reproaches 
escaped us. [ thank you for your good opinion of myself; I thank 
you for your kind intentions in respect to Esclairmonde, and I 
thank you still more for proving yourself so satisfactorily the 
inconstant she conceived you to be. Voili tout, chevalier!” 

“T congratulate your majesty upon your address,” returned 
Crichton. ‘Few scruples appear to stand in the way of your 
inclinations.” 

“ Pardieu! compere,” exclaimed Chicot, who formed part of the 
group, and who, with difficulty had hitherto restrained himself 
from interference, ‘ our gossip, fleeti. is too great a king not to be 
exempt from vulgar sveldhansanes Delicacy has never been classed 
amongst his foibles.” 

“ And you, Esclairmonde,” said Crichton, somewhat reproach- 
fully, ‘* you have condescended to this—” 

“ Meanness, you would say,” interrupted Marguerite, scornfully. 
“Give her conduct its proper term—none else will suit 
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it. My heart told me she was beside us. The instinct of hate 
never ar ari 

“You have, then, overheard our converse, demoiselle?” said 
Crichton. 

*T have,” replied Esclairmonde, blushing deeply. 

«¢ And you are aware of the peril in which you stand,” added 
Crichton, looking significantly at Henri aghe spoke. ‘‘ One step 
more, and all is irretrievable.” 

“T know it,” replied Esclairmonde, distractedly. y 

‘ Esclairmonde!” persisted Crichton, ‘* by all that is sacred in 
your regards, I conjure you listen to my counsels—pause—reflect— 
or you are lost for ever.” 

‘There is something of the Huguenot about you after all, 
Crichton,” interposed Henri. ‘‘ You preach im a style worthy of 
an Anabaptist, or Antinomian, and not like the easy galliard I have 
hitherto supposed you. Escldirmonde is infinitely indebted to you 
for your agreeable diatribe; but she has had ample time for reflection 
behind yon arras, and her choice is made. ‘The demoiselle prefers 
a royal lover, with a heart, a court, rank, title, power, almost half a 
throne to offer her, to one who has none of these gifts, not even an 
undivided heart to bestow. Are you answered, messire ?” 

‘* Esclairmonde !” exclaimed Crichton. 

‘* Beware, insensate madman !” cried Marguerite. 

“* Crichton !” exclaimed Esclairmonde, suddenly extricating 
herself from the king’s grasp, and throwing herself into his arms. 
** To your protection I commit myself.” 

“ And with my life will I defend you,” returned Crichton, 
clasping her to his bosom. 

“‘ I tremble no longer to avow. my love : I am yours for ever. 
I will brave all. We can at least die together !” exclaimed Esclair- 
monde. 

** It were bliss to do so,” answered Crichton. 

“ Confusion!” exclaimed the king, “ Chicot, our guard.” The 
jester reluctantly quitted the oratory. 

_“ Be your wish gratified,” exclaimed Marguerite, in a tone of 
bitter derision; ‘ perish together, since you wish it. Henn, if 
crave a boon from you.” 

“« What is it, Margot ?” 

*« Tt is this,” — Marguerite, kindling into fury as she spoke; 
“ that the work of vengeance may be intrusted to my hands; that I, 

who have witnessed their transports, may witness, also, their pangs. 
I must have blood, Henri—blood—his blood! Call in the guard. 
Leave me alone with them—I will see it done. It will gladden me 
to see a sword drawn.” 

“I doubt it not, Margot,” replied Henri, who had now re- 
sumed all the indifference he had previously exhibited ; ‘‘as Du 
Guast’s epitaph can testify. Iam in no mood for butchery. If I 
should need an executioner, I will call in your aid. But the sword 
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is scarcely required on this occasion, A word will recall the Che- 
valier Crichton to his senses.” 

“ Be it as you wed replied Marguerite, fiercely. ‘ My own 

rticular wrong shall not pass unavenged.” 

“‘ Chevalier Crichton,” said Henri, advancing toward the Scot, 
and, fixing a steadfast glance upon him, addressing him at the same 
time in a tone of high and prince-like courtesy ; ‘ need I remind 
you of your voluntary proffer of obedience to my mandates? The 
time is arrived when I hold it fitting to claim fulfilment of your 

ledge.” 
pe What do you demand, sire ?” 

* Possession of this damsel.” 

*‘ Crichton !” shrieked Esclairmonde, clinging more closely to 
her lover, “* kill me rather than yield me to him.” 

“ T have his word,” said Henri, coldly. 

‘¢ He has!—he has!” exclaimed Crichton, in accents of despe- 
ration. “ ‘Take back your title—take back your honours, sire, if 
they are to be bought by this sacrifice. Take my life—my blood 
—though it flow drop by drop—but do not extort fulfilment of a 
rash promise which, if you claim, you pronounce a sentence upon 
two heads far more ternble than death !” 

‘‘T am to understand, then, messire,” returned Henn, scornfull 
regarding him ; “that your word, rashly plighted, is not held 
binding on your supple conscience. "Tis well. I now know how 
to proceed.” 

‘‘ Would your majesty have me break these clinging arms, and 
hurl her I love athe 8 at your feet ? Call your guards, sire, and 
let them unloose her clasp. I will not oppose your mandate.” 

“¢°Twere better to do so,” said Marguerite, “ or I will stab the 
minion in his arms.” 

** Peace,” cried Henri, “ she relents even now.” 

“ Crichton, your word is past,” said Esclairmonde, “ you cannot 
protect me.” 

“© My arm is paralysed,” replied her lover, in a tone of anguish. 

‘¢ When that vow was uttered,” continued Esclairmonde, with 
dreadful calmness; ‘‘I shuddered for its consequences. Nor was I 
deceived. Who would place his dagger in the assassin’s hand, and 
hope for mercy ? He to whom you pledged your knightly word 
exacts its fulfilment—and I know he is inexorable. Obedience is all 
that remains: and that you may, without remorse, obey him, I will 
voluntarily surrender myself. ‘Think of me no more—you must 
not think of me, Crichton—and, by the love you have professed 
for me, I beseech you not to attempt my rescue.” 

“Did I not say she relented,” exclaimed Henri, triumphantly 
taking her hand. ‘As to you, Chevalier Crichton, I am really 
sorry for your disappointment ; but I trust the order you are 
graced with will, in some degree, content you for the loss of your 
mistress.” 

‘‘ Well has it been said—place no faith in princes!” exclaimed 
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368 CRICHTON. 






Crichton, tearing the jewelled badge of the Saint Esprit from his 
neck, and sum 5 it beneath his feet, ‘ their gifts, like that of 
Nessus, are aa only to destroy. Perish these accursed chains 
that fetter my soul’s freedom, and with them perish all sense of 
obligation.” 

«“ Grand merci!” rejoined Henri, coldly, ‘* my favours must be 
of little worth if they can be thus readily set aside, but I shall 
take no offence at your want of temper, chevalier. A little re- 
flection will make you calmer. You Scots are apt to be hot- 
headed, I have heard, and I now experience the truth of the 
assertion. I make all excuses for you. Tou situation is mortifying, 
but give yourself no further uneasiness, I will answer for the demoi- 
selle’s safety. Allons! To the banquet.” 

So saying, he applied a silver whistle to his lips. At the 
call, the valve was suddenly thrown open, the tapestry drawn 
aside, and through the door appeared the anti-chamber full of 
lights, with a file of valets and halberdiers arranged on either side 
of the entrance. At the same moment Chicot entered the oratory. 
A peculiar smile played on Henri’s features. 

‘* For what do we tarry ?” he asked, glancing exultingly at 
Crichton. 

“For my guidance, I conclude,” replied Chicot, stepping 
forward ; “‘ nothing but Folly will serve to direct your majesty’s 
course.” 

** Méchant,” exclaimed Henri. And passing Esclairmonde’s arm 
within his own, he quitted the apartment. 3 

Crichton stood for some moments like one suddenly stunned, 
with his face buried in his hands. He was aroused bya light touch 
upon the shoulder. : 

‘“* Marguerite,” he exclaimed, returning the gaze of the Queen 
of Navarre, with a terrible look, “‘ why do you remain here? Is 
not your vengeance complete? You have sacrificed virtue, pure 
affection, at the shrine of depravity—are you not content? Do 
you remain to taunt me, or do you pant for my blood ? Take this 
dagger and plunge it into my heart.” 

‘No, Crichton,” returned Marguerite, “I will have nobler 
vengeance. I will liberate this maiden from her thraldom.” 

“« Amazement.” 

**{ will free her from Henri’s snares. But if I do this, you 
must swear by the Virgin who regards us,” pointing to the 
Madonna, “ never more to regard her as a lover.” 

Scarcely were the words uttered, than Chicot appeared, 

‘‘ His majesty commands your instant presence at the banquet,” 
he said, almost breathless with haste. 

“ Hence !” exclaimed Marguerite. 


‘Her majesty, the queen-mother—” added the jester, in an 
under-tone, 


And as he ,spoke, Catherine de Medicis abruptly entered the 
oratory. 
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“Daughter,” said Catherine, I have sought you throughout 
the grand saloon. Why do I find you here, and thus attended?” 
Madame,” interposed Marguerite. 

“T would speak with you alone—dismiss this gentleman,” 
continued Catherine, glancing haughtily at Crichton. 

“Leave us, Chevalier Crichton,” said Marguerite, and she 
added, in a lower tone, “ remember what I have said.” 

Crichton had scarcely gained the antichamber when he per- 
ceived Chicot. <A few Tiasty words passed between them. 

“ And thou apprehendest the abduction of the Gelosa?” said 
Crichton. “The guard report, thou sayest, that Ruggieri’s tower 
has been invested by an armed band requiring her deliverance 
to them? Difficulties multiply—no matter, I would be equal to 
any emergency. Where is the mask ?” 

“As well might you pick out a domino in carnival time as 
discern him amidst yon crowd of revellers. No one noted his 
= 5 grace nor did any one, that I can learn, witness his departure. 

or my part,” added Chicot, pointing downwards, ‘I think he 
disappeared as another black gentleman is said to be in the habit of 
taking his departure. Were I you, gossip, I would have my sword 
blessed by some holy priest ere I ventured to engage with him on 
the morrow, or carry a scapulary, an Agnus Dei, or other sacred 
relic beneath my pourpoint.” 

“Pshaw!’ exclaimed Crichton. ‘He is a mere mortal foe. 
But hence, good gossip—to the banquet hall—account for m 
absence in the best way thou canst to his majesty. I will be there 
anon.” 

‘‘ Make yourself easy on that score, gossip; I will divert his in- 
quiries—but when you do appear at the banquet, bear in mind what 
I said respecting Catherine’s kind intentions towards you.” 

“*T shall not fail to do so, and in the meantime am greatly in- 
debted to thy zeal.” 

And with this he quitted the antichamber. 

Chicot looked after him an instant, and shook hishead. ‘‘Sang 
de cabres!” he muttered, “it has turned out precisely as I antici- 
pated. No good ever comes of making love to two women at the 
same time, especially when one of them has the fortune to be a 
queen, But, not content with this, this galliard, forsooth, must 
saddle himself with a third. I wish him well of it! But if he 
get clear of all these scrapes, and escape from the poisoned 
bowl of Queen Catherine, he will richly desi his title of the 
Admirable Crichton. Corbleu! I have never seen such a picture 
of jealous rage as our own Queen of Navarre has just exhibited 
since I beheld the Sieur la Mole devour the plumes of his hat for 
very fury, and Clermont D’Amboise break a bottle of ink upon his 
mistress’s eyebrow with which she had indited a billet to a more 
favoured lover. After all, her jealousy is absurd. She hasalready 
had lovers enough to content an Isabel de Baviére, or a Marguerite 
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de Bourgogne. What says ourchronicle?” And Chicot hummed 
the following ditty :-— 


HParquerite.* 
IL. 


Marguerite, with early wiles— 
Marguerite 

On light Charins and D’Antragues smiles—t 
Margot, Marguerite. 

Older grown, she favours then, 

Smooth Martigues,} and bluff Turenne. 
The latter but a foolish pas, 
Margot, Marguerite en bas.§ 

But no more these galliards please, 
Marguerite. 

Softly sues the gallant Guise, 
Margot, Marguerite. 

Guise succeeds, fike God of war, 

Valiant Henri of Navarre ; 

Better stop, than further go, 

Margot, Marguerite en haut. 


Il. 
Loudly next bewails La Mole,] 
Marguerite, 
On the block his head must roll, 
Margot, Marguerite. 
Soon consoles herself again, 
With Brantoéme, Bussi,{ and Mayenne,** 
Boon companions gros et gras, 
Margot, Marguerite, en bas. 
Who shall next your shine adore, 
Marguerite ? 
You have but one lover more, 
Margot, Marguerite ! 
Crichton comes—the preua, the wise, 
You may well your conquest prize ; 
Sesend him you cannot go, 
Margot, Marguerite en haut. 


Chanting these libellous strains as he went, Chicot slowly sought 
the banquet-hall. 


Scarcely another moment elapsed when Catherine de Medicis, 
and Marguerite, issued from the oratory. The features of the 
latter were pale as death, and their expression was utterly unlike 
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* A catalogue of Marguerite’s various amourettes will be found in the Divorce 
Satirique, published under the auspices of her consort, HenriITV. More than half, 
however, are, most probably, scandal. 

t+ Marguerite was then of the tender age of eleven. 

t Colonel-General of the French infantry. Brantéme has written his éloge. 

This refrain is attributed to the Duchesse de Guise. 
! The Sieur La Mole, surnamed “ /,e Baladin dela Cour ;” beheaded by Charles 
, it is said, from jealousy. Mollis Vita, Mollior interitus. 
4, Bussi D’Amboise.— Formos Veneris furiosi Mortis alumnus. 
The Duc de Mayenne, brother to the Duc de Guise. 
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that which they habitually wore. Catherine was unmoved, majes- 
tical, terrible. ‘* Must it indeed be so, mother?”’ asked Marguerite, 
in a broken voice. 

“It must,” replied Catherine, with deep emphasis. ‘“ Henri 
will, no doubt, as he is wont, carouse till dawn. 3y that time the 
draught will have done its duty. But if he survive, Maurevert 
and his band will await Crichton’s coming forth from the Louvre, 
and will complete the work. Shrink not from thy task. Our 
honour is at stake.” 

They then separated. Catherine rejoined her attendants, 
and took the direction of the hall of entrance. Marguerite almost 
mechanically returned to the grand saloon. 

As Catherine pursued her course, she perceived a masked figure 
single itself from the crowd at her approach. Its stature was that 
of Crichton’s challenger—the plumes were his—the sable cloak in 
all respects the same. Catherine paused. The figure paused like- 
wise. ‘’Tis he!” thought the queen-mother, and she despatched 
one of her pages to bid him to her presence. 

“What would your highness with me?” said the mask, advancing 
with a profound and courtly salutation, and addressing Catherine 
in Italian. 

‘‘T was not deceived,” thought Catherine; ‘it is the voice. I 
have sent for you, signore,” she added, in a bland and gracious 
tone, and addressing the mask in the same language, ‘in order 
to express to you ere I quit the féte, the — sense of gratitude 
I entertain for the important service you have rendered me. 
Assure yourself, your zeal shall not be overlooked. I am neither 
unwilling, as Heaven be praised, 1 am not wholly unable to 
requite it.” 

“‘ Were your majesty aware of the nature of the service I have 
rendered you, you would scarcely deem it deserving of your thanks,” 
replied the mask. 

“Do you rate your adversary thus lightly then?” asked Cathee 
rine, complaisantly. 

“T hold re assured of conquest,” returned the mask. 

“ The migniard Crichton dupes himself with like belief,” rejoimed 
the queen-mother, “but not with like assurance of success, The 
God of battles, I trust, will grant you victory, and enable you to 
overthrow your enemy.” 

** Amen!” returned the mask. 

‘Fall back, messieurs,” said Catherine, to her attendants, * I 
have much of moment to communicate to you,” she added, 
assuming a more confidential manner. 

“Touching the Gelosa ?” inquired the mask, anxiously —“ speak 
madame.” 

‘* Not here,” replied Catherine, “ non pud bene deliberar chi non 
é libero—I am about to return to my palace. You must not 
accompany me, nor quit the revel at the same time. Too much 
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372 CRICHTON. 


eaution cannot be observed. The palaces of princes are all eyes— 
all ears.” 

“ Your glove, madame,” interrupted the mask, stooping to raise. 
the richly embroidered gauntlet, which Catherine let fall as if by 
accident. 

‘* Keep it,” replied the queen-mother, smiling, “‘ within its folds 

ou will find a key, the use of which I am about to explain to you. 
That love, I may premise, displayed upon your cap, will obtain 
you admission to the Hotel de Soissons. Exchange no words with 
the attendants, but pursue your way alone. Enter the gallery. 
Within a niche you will observe three statues. ‘The central figure, 
that of my father, Lorenzo de Medicis, Duke of Urbino, revolves 
upor a pivot. Touch the spear within its grasp, and you will per- 
ceive a subterranean passage leading to my turret of observation. 
Apply the key I have given you to a door which will impede 

our further progress, and you will find yourself in Ruggieri’s 

boratory. re hour hence [I shall expect you there.” 

* And the Gelosa?” 

*‘ She is in my charge. Crichton’s idle boast I see weighs with 
you—but trust me neither force nor stratagem will gain him 
entrance to that tower. Santa Maria! so easy do I feel on the 
score that I will give him the girl if he finds means of reaching 
her prison.” 

‘‘ Yet he has adventured there already, madame,” returned the 
mask, eagerly, ‘and should he take you at your word, would you 
part with your charge upon such easy terms ?” 

Catherine smiled. 


‘Your majesty would almost appear to favour your enemy’s 
designs,” continued the mask, jestingly. 

** Non per amor ma per vendetta,” returned Catherine, in the 
same tone. ‘Crichton will never more venture there, signore, 
unless,” added she, smiling, “‘ he come thither under your Su er 
You shall know more of his destiny an hour hence. Meanwhile, I 
must conclude our interview—we are observed. The banquet, 
too, awaits you. One caution on parting I bequeath you. His 
majesty hold his revels late, and it is often his custom to detain his 
guests. Should he issue his commands to close the doors of the 
oval chamber, you will find beneath the suit of hangings which 
represents Diana and her nymphs, a sliding door.” 

“‘T understand, your majesty.” 

‘¢ A rivedersi, signore.” 


“ I kiss your majesty’s hand,” replied the mask, with a profound 
obeisance. The figure then mingled with a group of oles who. 
approached them, and who were joyously hurrying towards the 
grand hall of banquet; while Catherine, ushered forth by a con- 


course of pages and lacqueys, entered her sumptuous litter and 
departed from the Louvre. . r 











ENGLAND’S NATIONAL DEMONSTRATION. 


Trove to the genius of her race, the power 
Heaven sent to rule o’er Europe’s stormiest hour, 
While thrones and princedoms crumble into dust, 
War, rapine, Chaos, loose their demon lust; 
While man’s free soul, long bound in despot-chain, 
Starts to new life neath her far fostering reign— 
Britain alone, in robes all spotless bright 
Of Peace and Truth, points to new “ deeds of light,” 
Wrought by the good, the great, the calm, and brave, 
Whose loftiest aim—their native land to save, 
Prompts to high acts—stern tasks—loved duties done, 
That in their country’s fame record their own. 
Tis past! the whirlwind of the madden’d mind 
From the pent caverns of the slaved and blind, 
Hurling the giant monarchs of the grove, 
Pass’d o’er her light as fann’d wings of the dove. 
When thro’ the world of waters, waste and drear, 
One saviour-ark proclaim’d God still was near, 
And left her scatheless in her pride of place, 
Not one red spot to mar Heaven’s work of grace. 
See Britain’s genius offering at that shrine 
Freedom’s best trophies, due to power divine, 
Peace-won from civil rage, strong self-control 
Stemming the madness of the heart and soul, 
Though Discord throned supreme on Faction’s hate, 
Scatter her firebrands thro’ each struggling state, 
Threatening our ark of ages’ hallowed fane 
With the dire furies of her impious reign. 
On the same altar of His glory, a 
Low proud equality’s fair fruits he lays ; 
Both Heaven’s and Nature’s law, man’s right from toil, 
To earn the bread no plundering hand shall spoil, 
To call the sacred spot he bought alone, 
With painful care and “the brow’s sweat” his own ; 
Held but froni Heaven—sole tenant at its will,— 
Bound simply its kind contract to fulfil ; 
But subject to no foreign, neighbcur power, 
To seize his own—his God and Nature’s dower,— 
Confirm’d by human laws, in harmony 
With the grand Master-mind reveal’d from high. 
Who dare encroach on that all-equal law 
That gives to each “his own” must vengeance draw 
On his own head—the robber’s penalty 
For social crimes that sin ’gainst the Most High. 
*‘ Fraternity !” No brotherhood of blood 
To worship Evil in the name of Good ; 
To banish brethren—seize the exile’s store— 
Turn to hard hate all that was love before— 
Drive honest toil from the fraternal door. 
No! Britain’s genius other meeds awards 
To those whose service her just judgment guards— 
Foster’d with generous pride—like native worth— 
Colours, climes, classes from remotest earth, 
All welcome, free to live, to toil, and be 
Members of her wide-spread “ Fraternity,” 
Partakers of her Freedom’s equal laws, 
Brethren to share her wealth—her fame’s applause, 
Glad guests, and fellow-labourers, proud to bear 
Part in her toils, as her free gifts to share. 
Such the true sense, as construed from on high, 
Of Freedom, Equal Laws, Fraternity ;— 
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ENGLAND'S NATIONAL DEMONSTRATION. 


Truths writ in characters of living light 
oe No tyrant, mob, priest, conqueror, read aright— 
Hee Ph Reserved for loyal Britons to express, 

Be be With zealous power apply, and teach to bless— 
cas Restrain the strong-arm’d hand when raised to smite, 
are | To peace and union bind War’s savage might, 
Partake their fruits with every subject clime, 
Heaven’s richest offerings through unfailing time. 
Sing praise ! the guardian genius of her power 
Exulting, bears her through the storms that lower, 
’Mid social war-cries, Europe’s day-dawn bright, 
And girds her glory with fresh floods of light— 
Displays her in proud panoply of war 

All passion-free, calm, mild as mothers are 

Chiding their erring children in their love— 

She sorrows while she threats whom bad men move 
Seduced to madness by false freedom’s glare 

To raze the Fane their great sires help’d to rear. 
Though many a glorious sun by field and flood, 
Shone on her conquering arms, and set in blood ! 
Though far and wide as the opposing poles, 

Her tide of subject-power still onward rolls, 

And kings and slaves alike her free flag own ; 
Young empires rise bound in her far-fame’s zone ; 
Yet ne’er from Britain’s first bright, bold career, 
Marching to glory’s goal without a fear, 

Beam’d there a nobler spectacle on man 

Than her free youth leading their country’s van, 

In the grand cause to each true Briton dear, 

To guard her realm from foreign foeman’s spear, 
Armd by the train’d traducers of her weal, 

When face to face each grasp’d the half-drawn steel. 
Brothers and countrymen in feverish feud ; 

On one side long-felt wants in search of good, 

From wild and desperate change—there Loyalty, 
Brave in its vested power and mission high. 

And arm’d with triple terrors—hid from sight 

The veteran hosts—and dread artillery’s might. 
Yet, thus opposed in spirit—rank, pride, power,— 
To loyal love true in that trying hour ; 
Each—all forbore, though goaded by the sting, 
That civil strifes in their dark train e’er bring, 
In word or act, to stain the fair fame given 
To men, whose self-command approved of Heaven, 
Scorn’d petty passions, honour’d kindred ties, 

And bound to peace Old England’s liberties. 

Joy, joy, toher! hail, all auspicious name ; 

Fair Victory’s crown wreath’d with her People’s fame ; 
By Britain’s genius blest, and dove-eyed Peace 

And loyal love—pure joys shall never cease, 

While heavenly truths their holiest influence shed 
Light o’er thy path—a halo round thy head. 

Oh ! may the genius of their land inspire 

Thy servants with that wisdom—purer, higher 

Than the mere world-expedients of the hour. 














i Based on the sand—void of true state-like power; 
A On the grand rock of ages build their trust— 
| No transient empire speedy doom’d to dust— 


n And arm’d with loyal love, wide-laid thro’ time, 
eat Spread thy wish’d reign o’er many a distant clime, 
2th Till earth owns none—save loyal, brave, and free, 
5 i Young, radiant Empress of the isles and sea— 
To bless thy power, and seek thy Sovereignty! 
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AM I MURDERED? 


BY H. R. ADDISON, ESQ. 


You may have remarked, at about two miles on this side of Dunkirk, 
just by the ruined windmill, a regular old French chateau, wearing & 
somewhat dilapidated appearance. The closed windows, the unhinged 
gates, the once dusty avenue now overgrown with grass, bespeak but 
too truly, how long that spot has been uninhabited, and gives to the 
scene a cheerless appearance. I do not mean by this to say that it ever 
could have been a comfortable abode; the French have no idea of this ; 
their chateaux are all built upon one plan; a large white square house, 
with lots of windows, the kitchen often opening into the hall, smok 
chimneys, broken locks attached to doors which cannot close, loud rattling 
window-sashes, which, like Zolian harps, allow the wind to sigh through 
various chasms—add to this, steep wooden-stairs, dining-rooms with stone- 
floors, stoves without heat—and you have the interior of a noble resi- 
dence ; while as to the exteriors they never vary, a long straight avenue 
leading from the door to the road (a distance seldom exceeding fifty 
yards), the ground in front of the house planted as a cabbage-garden ; 
that in the rear, as an orchard: occasionally a square of forty feet, en- 
closed in high brick walls, some distance from the mansion, mis-styled a 
garden (its only ornament being a gaudy summer-house), and you have 
equally a graphic sketch of the exterior charms of nine-tenths of the best 
chiteaux in France. 

This house, which as I before said, stands near Dunkirk, belonged some 
fifteen years ago, to Monsieur Victor Cesar Moulles, whose great, great- 
grandmother had been a marchioness, whose own great-uncle had been a 
general. Victor, however, had been bred to trade, brought up as a soap- 
boiler: he had thriven well; and retired, at the age of fifty-two, from all 
to do with commerce ; had purchased this property, which he instantly 
baptised as the ‘‘ Chateau de Moulles ;” and bought a lot of old pictures 
wherewith to decorate his “salle & manger ;” and from the difficult task 
of trying to persuade others; he at length ended by fully convincing 
himself, that these were sketches of his “long gone ancestry.” 

His first and leading foible, was a love of title; a shrinking horror at 
the name of “trade.” He never spoke of business; he wished to drop 
the past, and suddenly became a “ country seigneur.” 

His second fault, was still more glaring than the first. A soul-absorb- 
ing vanity; a curious belief that he was in the flower of his age at fifty- 
six; for so he was when this my tale began. 

He argued, perhaps very rightly, that the world could not know better 
than himself, and he considered, that he still was young; the old beau’s 
hair was gray; perhaps, like that of Marie Antoinette, a sudden grief 
had turned itin anight. He sometimes suffered from lumbago ; what of 
that? He saw the other day, by the papers, that a boy of fifteen had died 

- of it, it was, therefore, no sign of advanced years. His valet (a cunning 
Parisian) had told him, “that he was the best looking man in the pro- 
vince, when he put on his uniform of the national guard, and blacked his 
gray moustaches”—why, therefore, doubt a fact he loved to glory in ? 

In France it is customary for parents to make arrangements for the 
suitable marriage of their children without consulting the feelings of the 
principal parties concerned. A “ mariage d'inclination” being looked 
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376 AM I MURDERED? 


upon as a most silly affair, altogether beneath the notice of the proud, 
or the prudent. 

In the neighbourhood of Dunkirk, there resided at the opening of this 
tale, an old Count de Sansou, descended from one of the oldest families 
in France. This noble lived in almost hermit-like seclusion; compelled 
thereto by (that most stern of masters) poverty; he was, it is true, 
nominally proprietor of half a province; but its revenues were hypo- 
thétique, to that nice degree, when all allow 


The force of nature—can no further go. 


A single acre would not give security for a single sous—indeed, so 
numerous were the creditors, the mortgagees, that it might almost be 
compared to merry England, in her by-gone days, of whom, ’tis said 


There was a time, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of land maintained its man. 


Poor Monsieur de Sansou felt this—four daughters !—blooming daugh- 
ters !—to support; and not one shilling to support them with. 
Nature is, however, ever complaisant, and often reverses her more ge- 


~ neral rules, to serve an individual case. So the count determined, as he 


could do nothing for his children, his children should do all for him. 
He had brought them up, in a school of strict and blind obedience ; that 
is to say, his straitened means compelled him to have them educated 
in a convent; from which they issued very quiet: somewhat bigoted— 
somewhat pure; very automaton-like! They, however, heard with pious 
resignation their father's announcement; that to them, he looked to 
prop his “ falling house,” and sighed in chorus “ Yes” to all his propo- 
sitions. 

Matters stood thus within the walls of “ Sansow” when my hero took 
up his abode in their neighbourhood; need I relate how soon his whims 
were told; his strange vulgarities repeated and caricatured for the diver- 
sion of the much-amused young ladies. Thus much, however, I will say, 
they had a far different effect on the count, who in this new settler 
beheld in mental view, a fitting husband for his dear Cordelie (his third 
daughter) whose misfortune it had been to catch the small-pox, and 
received a stamp upon her once fair face, of that most horrible disorder, 
which would for ever place a bar between herself and marriage ; at least, 
so thought Monsieur de Sansou, till he heard of Victor's arrival—Victor’s 
love of title! It then for the first time occurred to him, that Cordelie 
might wed—that by a very fair exchange—the tradesman’s gold might 
buy the noble’s blood. 

Under these circumstances the count’s movements were at once decided. 
He called upon the parvenu; delighted and astonished him by actual 
condescension; (a fact more flattering since the world gave out the 
noble’s pride as- something almost ultra) then dazzling the soap-boiler 
with his coronets, and titled relations, left the poor man in pleasing 
doubt, revolving in his own mind whether he really stood on his head, or 
on his heels. 

An invitation to dinner followed ; the massive plate (the only ss | 
article which could not be sold) displayed, the family pictures explained, 
high deeds of ancestry rehearsed, the party all agreeability. Sansou, 
however, had tact; he did not let Cordelie yet be seen, but pleaded 
illness as the cause of her non-appearance at the dinner-table. Victor 
went home delighted to his valet. 
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The next day, ay, the very next day, Moulles went over to see his 
friend, for vulgar people like to be familiar with the great, and never 
stop at mere acquaintanceship. The count was in his study and alone. 
How it was brought about I never learnt, but this I know to be a fact ; 
Victor left that room, the betrothed, the future husband of a lady he had 
never seen; the lovely (as he hoped) Cordelie de Sansou! viscountess in 
her own right! having the power to confer a title on her husband. 

’Tis only fair to say by this arrangement that my friend bad lost near 
half his fortune, that he had consented to wed an unseen “ demoiselle,” 
But what of that ? she was noble ! he would soon be the same. ‘I wish 
to God,” thought the innocent soap-boiler, “‘my dear father, the grocer, 
was here to see me.” 

All was happiness; the arrangements I have just described had taken 
place in March, it was now May, and Victor, as my tale opens, was rum- 
bling in the diligence from Dunkirk to the little romantic village uf 
S—-—, where the count’s family was gone to drink the waters and pre- 

are for the expected marriage, which it was stipulated was then and 
there to take place. 

The clock struck ten as Moulles rolled up to the door of the “ Cour 
Imperiale,” the only inn in the salubrious village of S The night 
was dark and rainy, and the little cabaret, which under any other cireum- 
stances Victor would have considered but a sorry resting-place, was now 
looked upon as a welcome, and a comfortable haven. 

As the worthy soap-boiler stepped out he nearly fell, a friendly hand 
alone could have saved him. He staggered, his head reeled, and he 
would have dropped upon the “ pavé” had he not been saved by some one 
near, who stepped forward and supported him. Confined for fourteen 
hours in a ponderous vehicle, with eleven other human beings, inhaling a 
mephitic atmosphere (for all pure air had been carefully excluded on ac- 
count of a squalling brat but lately recovered from the hooping-cough), 
squeezed, jolted, and parboiled in this human steam condenser, it was not 
to be wondered at that Cesar felt thus giddy. But still he liked it not; 
his sugar-selling parent had died of a paralytic stroke, These reflections 
passed like lightning through the mind of my hero. He felt extremely 
sorry for himself, he also felt it me to thank the person who had so 
opportunely come to his aid, he raised his eyes to do so and recognised 
the count. What his emotions were on this occasion may easier be con- 
ceived than described. A count, a real, noble count, to meet him, to 
receive him. What delicate attention! Seized by a sudden giddiness, 
that count had saved him and upheld him. He had actually leant fami- 
liarly upon a noble’s arm, what an honour! Again Victor wished the old 
grocer were present to behold his bantling’s triumph. He was about to 
speak, the count tapped him gently on the arm,— 

“‘ Do not say a word, my dear friend.” 

Poor Victor could not have done so had he wished; his emotion at 
hearing himself thus called made him dumb. 

“You are agitated and tired, go to your room therefore; but pray 
come to us early, as you know a pair of brighter eyes than mine will 
anxiously watch for you (and he smiled with meaning): 4 demain, adieu.” 
Then turning to the landlady, ‘‘ Madame, to your hands I commit my 
excellent and most worthy friend, Monsieur de Moulles ;” the aristocratic 
sound of the “ de” rang pleasantly in the ears of the tradesman, ‘let every 
eomfort be afforded him, and remember the best wine; no second-rate, 
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falsely called, first qualities. He is a rare judge, and is used to nothing 
but superior living.” And the nobleman hurried away, leaving the asto- 
nished and overcome parvenu standing like King O’Toole and his 


goose, — 
Wid his beautiful grate big mouth wide open. 


The cringing landlady now ushered the traveller into a well-lit “ salle & 
i manger ;” in a moment more the supper, ordered for him by the count, 
a a was laid on the table. Waiters fluttered round him, chambermaids 
AE spoke in suppressed tones, in fact, for the first time in his life, Casar 
received the attentions usually bestowed on a great man. 

The meal over, Moulles desired to be shown his room ; a host of people 
accompanied him there ; he desired to be called on the arrival of his valet 
. next morning; a host of voices echoed “ Oui, monseigneur.” He ordered 
ta hot water, a dozen females ran to fetch it, indeed he felt proudly conscious 
af that he had suddenly come to a knowledge of his own proper consequence. 
[ i With this impression he made a bow, meant to be excessively dignified, 
: uttered a condescending “ Bon-soir,” and then shut the door, as they 
; i supposed, for the purpose of retiring to rest, but they were wrong, as you 
i will presently perceive. 
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L In a somewhat dark-looking aleove stood a white-curtained bed—its 

; snowy draperies seemed any thing but ghost-like—so Victor felt content : 
the floor was beautifully waxed and polished, a luxury seldom met with 
in an ordinary sleeping-room, which evidently betrayed that this apart- 
; ment was occasionally made use of asasaloon. A long French window 
i led to a small balcony some three feet above the level of a beautiful 
4 garden, which by the pale glare of a summer moon, now shone in all the 
cold blue tints m which poets are often pleased to deck the midnight 
rambles of a “loving pair.”” Now though, as I believe, such a view 
might suit, and even chasten the taste of a red-hot admirer, it was by 
no means to the palate of the worthy soap-boiler, who, with an em- 

hatie “ humph” (meant to announce that his local examination was com- 
plete’, coolly closed the curtains and began to rummage in his ample 
portmanteau. From this he carefully drew forth a razor and the other 
necessary apparatus for shaving, a pair of tweezers, and a small phial 
marked, “ Inimitable Hair Dye, warranted to change gray Hair to a 
jet and glossy Black within three Hours.” These having placed upon a 
table, poured out the boiling water, and drawn the large glass before 
him, De Moulles began to operate. 

Imprimis, went the gray moustaches. With them my hero threw off 
half a dozen years. The whiskers next were shaved, and every gray 
bristle straggling o'er the cheek carefully picked out. With them went 
half a dozen more. The hair was dyed, and Victor felt that twenty 
summers might be taken from his age, and he appear before his lady- 
love next morn as bordering on thirty-three. ”Tis true, his locks were 
mB elit not yet black; but well wrapped up in a cambric handkerchief (according 

mate to the printed directions) my happy lover felt secure they would soon 
4 i become so, and proceeded thus prepared to seek his pillow. 
Siihl Moulles in his — had somewhere heard of a famous murder, com- 
ab mitted by a wretch who had concealed himself beneath the bed of his 
: victim. - He, therefore, always looked under ere he lay upon his couch; 
taking the light in accordance with this rule he ventured to take his usual 


peep. Imagine his horror, imagine his surprise ! a pair of dreadful eyes 
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fiercely gleamed upon him! he could not move; he could not scream; 
his limbs, his tongue refused their office. Again, like the fascinated 
rabbit, he gazed upon the enemy. It moved! he would have shrieked. 
He did not, however, do so; for when it rose he saw it was a eat! 

His fears now turned to anger. In genuine French he swore,—he 
raved—he gutturally “ sacréed” poor grimalkin, and tried by every means 
to drive her forth from her warm shelter. Puss, however, knew her 
almost inaccessible position, and maintained it. What could poor Victor 
do? He could not sleep with such a neighbour. Indeed his nurse had 
told him of a child who had lost its life from having had its breath all 
sucked away by such an animal. He had but one way left; he stretched 
his arm beneath the bed and seized his long-tailed foe. Grim, however, 
was not to be so handled unresistingly. She fixed her claws first on the 
wristband of her antagonist’s shirt and tore it much ; then turning with 
redoubled fury on the hand itself, she clawed and bit it well. For several 
minutes the combat lasted; at length the Frenchman triumphed, he got 
her fast by the tail, and drawing her forth threw open -wide the window, 
gave her a passing kick to show her he was master, and with a proud 
defiance crying “ Je suis Francais moi !” hurled her into the garden, and 
banged the casement to with an air of exultation, then stepped into bed, 
proud of the victory he had achieved. 

Who shall account for dreams! Philosophers may try to do so, and 
find foolish people to believe them. ‘Theories may start up, and find a 
host of staunch supporters. Calculations may be made, and all the sub- 
tleties of moral and physical reasoning be brought to bear ; and yet 
bring no conclusive reasons for the strange wanderings of the mind, 
which ought (in common sympathy) to fall asleep with the body, but 
which, as in the present case, often takes it into its head to lead its pos- 
sessor during the hours of rest straight from the dungeon to the throne ; 
invigorating, renovating—from age to youth, from happiness to misery— 
then, suddenly paralysing or sitting with unearthly weight upon a nervous 
frame, dancing, burying, elevating, or destroying ; in fact, giving us a 
peep at worldly events during somnolency which kind fortune refuses 
to our waking hours. 

Such vagaries did sleep play with the worthy Soapist Moulles. First 
he dreamt he was about to be married; his bride was lovely as the fairest 
flower, and crowds applauded as the pair approached the priest, who, 
bowing low, saluted Victor as the “ Count de Moulles.” All was happi- 
ness, triumph sat upon his brow, when, all of a sudden, a little black devil 
jumped up and pulled the poor bridegroom into a deep grave, where 
coolly perching himself upon his chest he sat grinning, while his victim, 
deprived of all power, in vain essayed to call, in vain attempted to rid 
himself of his very unpleasant companion. Suffocation ensued ; he felt 
he was dying, another moment and it would be too late. He looked up, 
and the imp showed his white teeth. He felt his life’s blood burst from 
every pore. The pressure became still more galling. One struggle 
more—one death struggle, as he believed, and Victor awoke ! 

Starting up, his vision seemed for a moment realised. A warm stream 
flowed down his face, and striving to enter at his mouth nearly choked 
the unhappy Victor. He touched it with his hand, and by the pale, 
uncertain daylight through the curtains, he found that stream was blood! 
He tore off the handkerchief which bound his head and strove to staunch 
it. It poured, however, like a torrent from his nose. The frightened 
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traveller arose, and vainly tried to find a bell: in doing this (whether 
from the cold which struck him as he stepped from his bed or not, [ 
cannot say. but this I know), his nose ceased bleeding. But not so the 
fears of the soap-boiler. He felt one side of his head and face sudden! 
contracted. He looked in the glass; his nose was drawn aside, his om 4 
was strangely furrowed, and his eye dragged down. Victor dropped 
with horror and despair the mirror which thus reflected him an altered 
man! It shivered in a thousand pieces! an omen to our hero’s super- 
stitious mind of “ dreadful luck.” 

What could it be? Doubtless some artery, some vessel had given 
way, which caused at once the bleeding and the strange contraction of 
his face. ’Tis true, old Moulles just thought it might be paralytic, but 
he wonld not even dare to think it so, and banishing the idea as an un- 
welcome and unfounded intruder, he fondly hoped ere breakfast-time 
again to be “all right.” 

A noise was heard, as if of approaching footsteps in the corridor. 
Some person, doubtlessly, wakened and alarmed by the noise the broken 
glass had made. Moulles very sagely thought, it were not well to be 
perceived in this his present woeful plight, which some ill-natured person 
might report to “mademoiselle!’ At all events, he'd not be seen, at 
least, till after he had tried once more to recover his good looks. So when 
the waiter quietly tapped at his door, and inquired ‘ what was the matter?” 
he gruffly answered “nothing.” His own voice seemed to startle him, it 


was changed, quite changed! Victor coughed twice ; but still it altered 
not. The waiter seemed to share the worthy man’s surprise ; a not quite 
intelligible exclamation of wonder escaped from him as he turned and 


hastily quitted the door. 

Our a half dead with fright, wounded by anxiety, suddenly 
bethought himself that, perhaps, the open air might work a change, so, 
throwing the blood-stained napkin on the bed, drawing on a light dress, 
which he had purposely brought with him, opening the window, and see- 
ing the sun already shining, Victor Moulles jumped at once into the lovely 
garden, there to resolve in his own mind how the deuce this disagreeable 
contretemps had occurred—whether it had proceeded from fatigue, 
anxiety of mind, or poison contained in the unlucky hair-dye. 

In this mood, he threaded right and left the would-be serpentine gravel 
walks of the small enclosure; thinking, with pride, how probable that, 
step by step, he might in time become prime minister of France. How 
fond he’d find his little wife! how courteous all would be to him ! and 
lots of nonsense of a similar kind. These, his soft dreamings, were, 
however, soon disturbed by sounds of human voices. 

**T see him !” loudly cried one. 

* Quick, after him,” cried another. 

* We have him now,” roared a third. 

The psuedo-prime minister was amazed. He looked in the direction 
of the speakers, or rather, I should say, the bawlers, and saw several 
persons at the window he had lately quitted (the window of his bed-room) 
evidently seeking for some person, doubtless himself, since they pointed 
towards the spot where he stood riveted with astonishment, until he saw 
them, one by one, jump down and run towards him. It now struck him, 
for the first time, that his extremely obliging papa-in-law in embryo, 
had, sy F thus early sent over to show his respect and pay at- 
tention to his future son. Nothing could be more evident. But then 
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again, what impression should he make, thus lost in deshabille. “ First 
impressions often stamp future friendships,” wisely argued Victor. This 
would, indeed, deteriorate from the dignified manner he intended to pursue 
on seeing his wife’s proud relations. On no account would it do to be 
thus caught. So, in an instant, Moulles made up his mind, and leaping 
a narrow foss¢é, which bounded the garden, he set off, at a half-running 
pace, across the fields adjoining. 

His pursuers were not, however, thus to be baffled. They jumped too. 

“ How courteous !’’ thought the soap-boiler. “ How polite! but still 
they shall not see me.” And he increased his speed—so did they. 
Quicker went one party, quicker went the other, tilla fair racing pace, at 
length, thoroughly winded “the parvenu,” who was reluctantly com- 
pelled to pause for breath, sheltering himself, however, in the hope of 
escaping their observation, behind a large tree. 

Here my hero remained ensconced. In a few moment his pursuers 
came up. He could now plainly hear them ; but they could not see him. 

“How funny!’ thought Moulles. ‘How beautifully I’ve escaped 
them, and their troublesome civilities.”’ 

“It was here he seemed to vanish. Where can he have disappeared ? 
‘tis very strange!” said one of the party. 

The hidden old man laughed in his sleeve at their disappointment, and 
determined to banter them hereafter about it. 

** The scoundrel must be somewhere near,”’ rejoined a second, 

Moulles made up his mind to cut this rude man who could speak thus, 
even behind his back. 

. “ D—n the villain! I'll take him dead or alive!” gruffly sounded a 
third. 

Victor was actually petrified. He sighed with astonishment. 

“‘ Give me the blunderbuss !” again put in the first ; ‘‘ I heard a breath- 
ing in yon bush; I'll fire into it.” And he seized the death-dealing 
weapon. 

‘“‘There’s not the slightest occasion to do so,” cried Moulles, eagerly 
stepping forth, and assuming a forced laugh, supposing his embryo rela- 
tions wished to be witty ; “though really, my friends, I —” 

What the conclusion of this sentence would have been, I really cannot 
take upon myself to say ; for ere he could speak further, two ill-looking 
dogs, some six feet high, by half that number in breadth, had seized by 
the collar, and nearly throttled, the astonished soap-boiler. 

“ You wretch !” cried number one of the “long elevens,” between 
whom Moulles now found himself; “ you wretch!” and he gave him a 
jerk that nearly dislocated his neck. 

“ You blood-thirsty villain !” echoed his ditto on the other side, grasp- 
ing his collar-stock and all, until my poor friend actually turned blue. 

“Where is the body ?” 

“ Speak, or I'll make you !” bellowed a third, with the face of a true 
bully ; and he accompanied the threat with a slight kick, by way of 
a sample ; “ what have you done with him ?” 

“Who ?—who ?” faintly articulated the half-choked prisoner. 

** The old soap-boiler.” 

Moulles had once or twice heard this appellation before, and actually 
suspected it applied to himself. The question was doubly strange, and 
his countenance bespoke the puzzling state of his mental reflections. 
The party perceived this. 4 
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“ Jean, bring the postillion’s whip here ; we'll make him speak, or 
d—n him ! we'll flay him.” 

Now poor Victor was fully aware that a postillion’s whip in France is 
very little short of a knout in Russia, He, therefore, very demurely 
offered to give every information in his power, provided they would have 
the goodness just to tell him what they meant. 

«Where is the body of the victim ? where is the unfortunate creature, 
Monsieur Moulles ?—answer quickly.” And they gave their captive 
another shake. 

Now it seems nobody could answer their question better than Victor. 
He too well knew where he was ; but really their question seemed so odd, 
he paused for a moment ere he replied. At length he stammered out, 
“ 1’m here.” 

This answer, however, so beautifully simple in itself did not appear to 
satisfy his tormentors, amongst whom he perceived at least two of the 
waiters, who had so obsequiously waited on him at dinner the night before, 
and whose rude conduct now astonished him the more. 

“ We know youre here,”’ said one of them, “ we've got you here, and 
mean to keep you. But that has nothing to do with it ; for the last time 
we ask you where's the corpse ?” 

“ Whose corpse ?” whiningly interrogated Moulles. 

“The corpse of Monsieur Moulles, to be sure,” replied the waiter. 

This was a poser. That he should be actually running about after 
death was quite a new position to Victor, and though he heard it thus 
confidently asserted, the frightened soap-boiler could not help doubting the 
fact. He looked at his hand, it was certainly the same that he had used 
yesterday, and appeared in full vigour. His feet were ‘‘alive and kicking,” 
while his soul was “ tremblingly alive” to his present situation ; what 
could they then mean ? 


Ere, however, he had time for reflection, he felt his legs suddenly 
jerked from under him, and ina moment more several hands were busily 
employed in rifling him. He now began to think he understood the matter. 
He had fallen into the hands of robbers, most likely murderers, since it 
was plain they would hardly let him escape to betray their persons, knowing 
well that he must recognise them. They took his purse, his pocket-book, 
opened it, and triumphantly exclaimed, “I thought we were right, there 
is a letter directed to his victim—Victor Caesar Moulles.” 


“Yes, to me,” groaned the pinioned wretch, “from my friend, the 
count.” 

“Who the devil are you?” savagely interrogated a policeman, who it 
aarsers oan gone up. Victor caught at the hope of his official aid and 

cried, — 

a fee Monsieur Moulles ! !’’ 

“ The devil you are ?” and they set up a shout of derision. ‘The un- 
feeling wretch !” cried one, as the shout died away ; “ hardened sinner,” 
chimed in another. 

“Hush,” growled the policeman, “hush! dont’t stand talking here, 
but let us take him before monsieur le commissaire at once, and let 
him be dealt with according to law. Here, drag him along.” And the 
soap-boiler found himself dragged forward by a score of wretches towards 
the village of L——. 


“ Well,” mentally ejaculated Victor, “this is the strangest proceeding 
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I ever met with, to be taken before a magistrate, first for being alive, 
and then for having been robbed—I really don’t understand it;’’ and with 
this consolatory conclusion, the old man suffered himself to be hauled 
along. 

a no country, I believe, are magistrates the most early risers ; whether 
their slumbers are more profound, the weight of many a grave decision 
superinducing thereunto, or not, I really will not pretend to divine ; but I 
have no hesitation in asserting, that very few of these functionaries are to be 
found out of their beds at six, A.m., the exact hour at which Victor Czsar 
found himself, most reluctantly, ringing at the ‘* porte cochére” of the 
great man of the little town of L——. 

Monsieur le commissaire was, however, still slumbering, the ver 
servant-girl who opened the door was half-asleep; the ugly dog which 
stood chained in the court-yard had not yet commenced his daily 
barking ; in fact, the party seemed to arrive a vast deal too early ; but as 
the policeman seemed to consider the affair of no small importance, the 
prisoner was hurried into a cold-striking “ salle & manger,” which the 
justice sometimes used as a hall of judgment, then and there to await the 
coming of that awful personage. 

Various were the strange faces thrust into the room to catch a glimpse 
of the supposed culprit, many were the looks of horror directed towards 
the puzzled captive. 

To avoid their gaze, Victor rose and rushed towards the recess formed 
by ahalf-open window ; in an instant a dozen tongues declared he had 
attempted to escape, and ere another moment had elapsed, the poor soap- 
boiler-found himself in hand-cuffs. In vain he remonstrated; in vain 
he assured them of their mistake, the gentlest answer they returned 
was, “Wretch!” ‘ Villain!” and a thousand other such endearing 
epithets. 

At length, a happy thought flashed though the mind of Moulles; a 
certainty of instant liberation; ’tis very true that it was galling to have 
recourse to such a measure, to let his friend behold him under such de- 
grading appearances ; but nevertheless it was his only chance; he there- 
fore boldly asked his guards to send for the Count de Sansou. 

“He has already been informed of all the circumstances,” gruffly 
replied the gendarme. 

“ Thank Heaven !” uttered Victor. 

At this instant that very individual entered, overcome agpeereny by 
exertion, his features bearing every mark of horror. Our hero jumped 
up, and with a smile of proud delight sprang to his side. The count 
recoiled. 

“ Wretch, how dare you thus approach me? Begone, thou murderer! 
lest I strike you to my feet.” 

Now whether he himself happened to be individually mad, or whether 
the whole world had suddenly become deranged, was a question too 
difficult for Moulles to solve. A dizziness seemed to riot in his brain ; 
a rather disagreeable doubt whether he was asleep, or suddenly possessed 
of a wicked devil, whether he had the happiness of being alive or 
dead, his own identity an abstruse query. 

In this dilemma he again addressed the count, beseeching him not to 
carry the joke so far, as really it was beyond the power of his mind to 
bear it calmly. 

“ Monster! hardened monster! to speak of joking at such an hour, 
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while yet your hands reek with the blood of your victim,” and the count 
cast a look first on the bloody paws of our hero, then threw up a glance 
appealingly to Heaven. 

“It was my nose,” Victor was about to reply, but his speech was 
abruptly cut short by the entrance of the commissary, who, walking up 
in the most stately manner to a chair, motioned to the count to take a 
seat beside him, and whispered for a moment eagerly with him. 

In the meantime they had dragged Moulles to the centre of the semi- 
circle formed by his late tormentors, placing him exactly so as to confront 
his judge, who still kept talking to the count, occasionally casting looks 
of abhorrence on the prisoner, thereby expressing that the conversation 
referred to him. 

‘* Neither my father-in-law (that is to be) nor monseigneur le com 
missaire are men of good manners,” thought Victor, and he determined 
on telling them so, one of these days. 

At length the count paused, and the judicial functionary declared the 
court ‘‘ open,” and called upon the principal witness to state the case, 
whereupon an ill-dressed, half soldier, half civilian looking man, stepped 
forward and stated as follows. 

* You must know, monseigneur, that I am the person employed by the 
landlady of ‘ La Cour Imperiale,’ to do for the passengers that come by 
the evening diligence. I have served for upwards of twelve years in the 
19th of the line, and I have—” 

*‘ Cease !” pompously interrupted the commissaire, “ cease the descrip- 
tion of yourself, and proceed to the facts relating to the prisoner.” 

“ Well, sir, I will proceed. Last night about ten o’clock, the diligence 
direct from Calais arrived here. I had been along time waiting for it, as 
the Count de Sansou had announced that a friend of his was expected by 
it, and for whom he had ordered a supper, consisting of six dishes. First 
there was a téte de veau en tortue, then there was—” 

“If you thus digress, I will instantly order you to prison.” 

“‘T really beg your worship’s pardon. The diligence arrived, and in it 
the friend of the count. I handed him out, and having changed my 
dress, afterwards waited on him at table.” 

* Describe him.” 

“T will, monseigneur. He was an old man, bordering on sixty 
(Moulles looked daggers at him). He had large gray moustaches ; but 
not so gray as his hair, which was very white indeed. He limped a 
little, but that I fancied arose from cramp. His voice was very soft, and 
he spoke with a Parisian accent, which made me think him a gentleman, 
though he had a very vulgar look on the whole, and picked his teeth with 
his fork.” 

Here Moulles broke out into a loud and passionate contradiction, on 
which the commissaire threatened him with all the terrors of the law if 
he again interrupted the witness, so my poor hero was most reluctantly 
compelled to hear himself thus libelled in sullen silence. 

“Well, your honour, after supper, I lighted the old gentleman up to 
his room, and a queer old gentleman he was, for he began to call for 
extra lights, and warm water, and towels. We didn’t however much 
wonder at this, for missus had already told us he was a retired soap- 
boiler, and so we thought he wished to give himself a lather, and wanes 3 
him the things he ordered.” (During this time, Victor’s tongue was kept 
quiet with much difficulty.) After this we left him, and heard him dis- 
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tinctly lock his door. Having then some horses to clean, I went down 
to the stables, and met Jacques Lonqueville, and then we went to drink 
together at—” 

“ Once more, sir, am I to remind you to stick to the point : to the point 
sir, or am I to commit you ?” 

‘‘ By no means, my lord, I won't trouble you.” 

“Speak to the purpose, then.” 

‘¢ Well then, sir, this morning about six o’clock, what should I hear but 
aconfounded noise, as if a looking-glass was being broken in No. 25, 
the room in which the old gentleman slept. So up I jumped, for you 
must know Pierre had told me before I went to bed that he had heard 
something like a scuffle in the stranger’s apartment, and soon after, the 
banging to of the window, which he thought very odd at the time.” 

“It was that d d cat,” groaned Victor. 

“ Silence,” roared the commissaire, and the witness proceeded. 

“ As I said, sir, | jumped up and went and knocked at the door of 25, 
and says I, ‘what's the matter?’ Upon that a strange voice, not at all 
like the traveller's, answered, ‘ Nothing; so upon that away I 
goes and calls Pierre, and we consulted together—and then, we called 
Jean—and then we sent for a gendarme—and then we told missus—and 
then—” 

“ Keep to the subject,” ominously hinted the magistrate. 

“So I mean,” replied the witness ; “ upon that we all went together, 
and knocked at the door once—twice—thrice—no reply. So with one 
shove we broke it open. Oh, your worship! such a sight! There was 
a track of blood from the bed to the window. The former was empty, 
but on it lay a napkin, which together with the pillow was soaked in 
blood, and the clothes deranged and bloody, too.” 

“It was my nose,” eagerly interrupted Moulles. 
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“Ciara, what was that Mr. Grey was saying to you last night, when 
he put on your shawl ?” 

“ Oh, nothing.” 

‘“‘ Nothing. Why did he whisper it, then? And why did you dance 
with him nearly all the evening ? You had no time to speak to me, and I 
went only to have the pleasure of seeing you.” 

* Oh, jealous, jealous,” laughed Clara. 

* No, Clara, only hurt.” 

“ Why, because I polked last night with George Grey? What non- 
sense, Harry, you are positively absurd.” 2 

“Tam sorry you think so, Clara, but if you had paid me the compli- 
ment of remembering my wishes, you would have recollected the aversion 
I have to seeing you either waltz or polk.” i 

‘ How ridiculous! Really, Harry, you might as well forbid my going 
out at all. If you don’t like me to polk with young Grey, why don't 
you learn it yourself ?” 

“Me! my dear Clara, what are you thinking of ?” 1 

“ Yes, to be sure, it would be rather out of character to see a surplice 
and bands doing toe and heel,” said the giddy girl. 

‘‘ How you pain me, Clara, when you, speak so thoughtlessly. How 
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can I ever hope you will settle down into my quiet little home, and act 
the part of a Christian clergyman’s wife, when you talk so lightly of the 
dignity of his calling.” 

a You are in a very queer humour to-day, I think, Harry ; first, you 
began scolding about George Grey putting on my shawl, then about my 
dancing with him, and now I can’t even talk to please you.” 

“ My dear Clara, I do not think you wilfully misunderstand me, but, 
indeed, you give a strange interpretation to my words. I have no objec- 
tion to Mr. Grey putting on your shawl, nor to your dancing with him ag 
well as any other partner, but I think that, considering the terms on 
which we stand, I ie a right to remonstrate against your allowing an 
man the freedom of whispering in the familiar way he did last night ; 
and, at one time, not very long past, you did not think my dislike to see- 
ing you whisked round the room in a polka at all unreasonable.” 

“Why, Harry, your ideas belong to the good old days of high-heeled 
shoes an farthingales ; you would be laughed at for them now.” 

“ Very possibly, but you knew them when you first permitted me the 
happiness of considering myself your betrothed husband—they were not 
objectionable to you then, and I cannot think they are really so now; 
was the wish for a dance so strong as to make you risk my comfort to in- 
dulge it ?” 

Clara made no reply, but pulled to pieces a rose she held in her hand, 
and walked on quickly. 

“ T hope I have not vexed you, Clara; you will give me credit for sin- 
cere affection, and no wish to annoy you, when | beg of you to prevent 
the recurrence of such things again, and will, I am sure, give me a pro- 
mise not—” 


“ To waltz? I cannot ; I am engaged for three to-morrow, at Dr. 
Chambers’ ball.” 


‘* Three waltzes ? Oh, Clara! to whom ?” 

* What does it matter? I mean to dance them.” 

“ T hope not,” he said, gravely. 

“ I do, indeed ; I was laughed at enough last night, because Emily 
Chambers said you did not allow waltzing, and I dared not do it.” 

' “And so, to show you were above the fear of giving me pain, you 
id it ?” 

“It is your own fault, you are so precise; I am in perpetual check of say- 
ing or doing something you willnot approve. You begin very early, I think.” 

And the rose being now quite destroyed, she commenced the work of 
destruction upon her glove buttons. 

“I have no wish to exercise any authority over you, my dearest Clara ; 
but when you accepted my offer, a much, much more lowly one than you 
deserve, I ventured to tell you how unfit for a clergyman’s wife were 
those amusements of which you are so fond, and you agreed with me, 
and promised to subdue that love of admiration and flattery which caused 
me such uneasiness. For some weeks you faithfully kept your word, but 
lately | have seen with deep sorrow that the evil is still in existence—it 
threatens the ruin of my happiness ;—you must forgive me, then, dearest, 
if prizing you as I do, I entreat you to give up this ball to-morrow.” 

“Indeed, I can do no such thing—it is most unreasonable—every one 
would say I was afraid, and I should be laughed at.”’ 


“ Then if you cannot give it up altogether, promise me not to dance 
those dances.” 
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«« Nonsense—I have promised George Grey and his friend, and I will 
not be made ridiculous.” 

“George Grey—the very man you know I object to your intimacy 
with, a libertine and a gambler. Clara I ought to interfere—you must 
not go.” 

“You have no right yet to interfere—I like Mr. Grey, and I choose to 
dance with him.” 

“T will speak to your mother, she can prevent it, if I have no in- 
fluence.” 

“Tt will be of no use; mamma knows I am going, and I am determined 
to waltz to-morrow with George Grey, and Captain James, and any body 
who asks me. I will not be controlled as if I was a child,” and the 
angry beauty swung her parasol round and round. 

«Till you can control yourself you must consent to be under the re- 
straining hand of others.” 

“ You are rash, Mr. Craven.” 

“T am firm—but do not let us have words over a paltry dance, and as 
worthless a man. Come, Clara, for our dear love’s sake give it up, and I 
will drive you and Mrs. Hebbert to Malvern to-morrow to spend a long 
day with my mother; you will have an adequate excuse then, love, if you 
need it.” 

“ Don’t give yourself the trouble of finding me an excuse, I beg, Mr. 
Craven,” said Clara, as she saw in his words symptoms of the strong 
affection with which she delighted to play, “1 shall not require it. f 
promised to dance the Cellarius with Mr, George Grey, and | mean to do it.” 

** Not if I forbid it.” 

* Yes, even then.” 

“Clara, do not go too far, you will make me think you care more than 
you ought for that man.” 

“ Perhaps you might be further wrong.” 

“Do you want to drive me mad? but you only say it to torment me— 
I know you do.” 

“ Positive assertions are often wrong,”’ said she, coolly. 

“ Take care, Clara, you may try your power too far. I cannot bear 
this long.”’ 

“ As you please—I am indifferent.” 

“ You will be sorry for this Clara—I warn you.” 

“ We shall see ;” and she hummed the Annan Polka. 

At this unlucky moment Mr. Grey rode up, and dismounting from his 
horse, hung his bridle over his arm, and walked beside them. Clara’s 
evil star was in the ascendant, and she exclaimed after the first greeting, 

“ Emily Chambers tells me we are to have Hayward’s band to-morrow 
and two new Polkas that she has got expressly from London : is it not 
delightful ?” 

“You are going, then ? I was half afraid last night you would not.” 

“Of course. My errand into town to-day was to order a bouquet, but 
to my great annoyance, I find all the flowers are bespoken.”’ 

“Will you leave it to me?” asked Grey eagerly, ‘“‘I can get you 
some.” 

Clara looked through her ringlets at Mr. Craven, who walked beside 
her, and she saw by the ungry expression upon his face, how much he 
was annoyed, and the power t» do so called up the demon of coquetry in 
her heart. 4 
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‘Thank you, if you will take the trouble ; but remember, I shall 
depend upon them.” 

“ They shall be on your dressing-table by six o'clock to-morrow even- 
ing. Will that do ?” 

They were now at the garden gate of Clara’s house, and opening it 
Mr. Craven said, in a voice almost inaudible with emotion, 

“ Will you allow me to speak to you fora moment, Clara? Mr. Grey 
will excuse you.” 

“Oh, certainly,” replied Mr. Grey, leading his horse on the path to 
tie him up. 

Clara passed into the shrubbery, and Mr. Craven followed. 

* Upon my word this is very strange ; a lecture, I suppose.” She tried 
to appear unconcerned, but her voice trembled. 

“No, for once you are mistaken. I do not take the liberty of lecturing 
you, but | must honestly tell you, that if you value my happiness and 
respect so little as to go to this ball to-morrow, all must be over between 
us for ever. You cannot guess, Clara, what it costs me to say this, but 
I must be resolute ; if you prize a dance and that man more than me, 
take them. You cannot have both ; but oh, dearest, for the memory of 
the last happy days, have mercy upon us both, and act wisely.” 

He tried to take her hand, but she repulsed him, and in five minutes 
he had left the garden, while Clara and George Grey walked together to 
the house. 

Her mother had friends that evening, and it was remarked that never 
before had her voice sounded so clearly, her laugh so gay, nor her dancing 
so joyous. She seemed in a fever of delight, but her mother, who watched 
her carefully, saw that whenever she was for a moment quiet, that large 
tears were gathering in her eyes, and she knew the spirits of her child 
were forced ; too well she was aware of the plague spot in Clara’s cha- 
racter, and Mr. Craven's absence, her return, accompanied by his great 
aversion, Mr. Grey, told her all that happened. 

The room was deserted ; Mrs. Hebbert had parted with the last of her 
guests, and returned into the drawing-room to find Clara lying upon a 
sofa, her face buried in its cushions. She sat down beside her, and 
making no allusions to her tears said, 

“Since you came in, Clara, I have had very distressing news.” She 
looked eagerly up. “ No, love, not that you fear, but still very sad. The 


evening's post has brought a letter from Doctor Conolly ; he says your 
poor Aunt Honor is dying.” 


“Dying? Did you know she was ill ?” 

“No, not more so than usual ; but for the last twenty years she has 
never been well, poor creature! I trust she will find merey and rest 
hereafter. If suffering could expiate sin, she has surely a claim for 
pardon.” 

“ Now, mother, you have always promised to tell me her history, I wish 
you would do so now, it will divert my mind, for I am not very happy 
to-night.” 

“It will not enliven you much then, Clara, for it is a very sad one, 
but perhaps it may be useful ; so, though it is a tale, I will tell it you. 
—Twenty years ago, when I was first married, your father’s youngest 
sister, Honor, was one of the very prettiest girls pie looked upon. I 
have seen others more correctly beautiful, but never any one so bewitch- 
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ing as she was. She was as clever, too, as she was beautiful, and before 
she was eighteen she had received offers from some of the first men in 
the county; still she had one grievous fault, with all her kindliness of 
heart, and her real amiability, she was an incorrigible flirt ; how she 
could reconcile to her conscience the pain she wantonly inflicted upon 
every man who put himself into her power I do not know, but in spite 
of warnings, lectures, and entreaties from usall, she went on coquetting 
with and tormenting her admirers. It was a sad grief to her mother and 
sisters to see such mischievous folly so possessing her, but they had one 

eat hope, she had never cared seriously for any of her suitors, and we 
trusted that a real affection for some worthy object would cure her of her 
weakness ; it was useless talking or attemp.ing to reason with her, for 
she only laughed and ridiculed the men of whom she was making 
such wretched tools for her vanity. She viewed them in no other way 
than beings for her amusement, and, while she felt so, of course all re- 
monstrance increased the evi!. Two gentlemen, whom she had led on 
step by step to fancy she reciprocated their feelings, made her offers, and 
to their great and just indignation she feigned the utmost astonishment, 


5 . 
declaring she had never felt the smallest inclination to change her state, 


and wondered at. their imagining otherwise. With one of these gen- 
tlemen your father was involved in a serious quarrel on her account, and 
nothing but the interference of a judicious friend could have prevented 
fatal consequences. Soon after this she went from home to pay a visit 
to an uncle in the north, and for a time we heard nothing from her but 
accounts of balls and gaieties ; then the name of an officer she often met 
was frequently repeated in her epistles, and at last a letter from the 
young man requesting her permission to pay his addresses came to her 
mother, enclosed in one from her uncle, speaking in high terms of his 
character and prospects. Honor, too, wrote a most glowing description 
of her lover,—he was all the most romantic imagination could desire. 
‘He is quite a hero,’ she said, ‘as fiery as the knights of old, and as 
jealous—I dare not look at a sparrow—I verily believe he would quarrel 
with my bouquet if he thought it was a favourite. It is certainly too 
bad, but somehow I feel no inclination to flirt now, and most fortunate it 
is. This description of Captain Herne did not diminish our anxieties ; 
how far the evil spirit of coquetry was destroyed in Honor we knew not, 
but it was evident her affianced would not endure tamely such treatment 
as she had been wont to inflict on her admirers. 1 remember how 
anxiously it was discussed by your father and me, and our only hope was 
in her very apparent attachment. 

“Well, the time came when she was to return, accompanied by her lover. 
You may imagine how eager we all were; they arrived in the evening, 
and were shown into this very room. She was lovely when she went, 
but oh, how much lovelier when she came back tous! Her rather giddy 
manner and mischievous laugh was tamed into a beautiful consciousness 
and timidity most delightful to see; she was so exceedingly happy, and 
showed it so openly, that all fear of a return to her former folly seemed 
absurd. And her lover was the very beaw ideal of a soldier. More 
than usually handsome, gay, frank, and courteous, he won all our hearts, 
and had it not been for his impetuous temper and jealous dislike to an 
one approaching Honor, we should have thought him perfect ; as it 
was, knowing her besetting sin, we trembled lest in some thoughtless 
hour she should wreck her happiness, but when we looked upon her 
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beaming face and undisguised affection all our apprehensions seemed 
idle, and we strove to banish them. 

“The day was fixed for their marriage, and Captain Herne was obli 
to leave her to make some preparations at his beautiful place in Surrey for 
the reception of his bride. I shall never forget their parting ; it was most 
distressing, her grief was out of all reason, and when at last he tore him. 
self away, she shut herself in her own room and did not leave it for two 
days ; he was to be absent a fortnight, and during that time she received 
letters, and wrote to him every day. ‘The time was fixed for his return, 
and her excitement knew no bounds. She was almost insane, she could 
rest nowhere ; but when the appointed time arrived and he did not come, 
she was in a most pitiable state, we could scarcely prevent her from set- 
ting off into Surrey, she was so certain that some misfortune had occurred. 
At last a letter was brought by express, excusing his absence for a week 
longer, in consequence of the sudden arrival of an old Indian friend. Just 
in proportion to her unnecessary alarm was Honor’s indignation roused 
now. She felt that not for all the friends she possessed could she so have 
disappointed him ; she could see no sufficient cause why his visitor should 
not have come with him here, and she was furious. In vain we tried to 
argue with her, she was too exasperated to attend to us. He had fixed 
that day week for his return, and bade her look her best. 

“*] will,’ she muttered, ‘but not for him’ The Thursday he had 
named had been long decided upon as the one on which we should have 
a gay pic-nic to Malvern, but he wrote to Honor, begging that if it could 
not be put off, at any rate she would not go, but remain here to receive 
him. Knowing them both so well, and fearing in her excited state for 
her prudence, if she went into company before she had seen her lover, we 
endeavoured to get her consent to oblige Captain Herne by giving up 
the party, but she was obstinate, and on the day appointed dressed her- 
self with unusual care, and in great, though forced, spirits, joined us. 

“Waltzing was but just introduced, and Captain Herne had made it a 
positive request to Honor that she would never under any circumstances, 
be induced to dance it, nor until this day had she ever done so, but a young 
cavalry officer, who had learned in Germany, persuaded her to try, and, to 
my vexation and astonishment, I saw them whirling past me in the 
forbidden dance ; just then, heated with his journey, annoyed at Honor 
not being at home to meet him, and harassed by anxiety, Captain Herne 
rode on the ground. I shall never forget his look, first of amazement, 
then of rage, as he saw Honor and her handsome partner fly past. I 
trembled as I saw it, an ominous dread of the future came over me. He 
waited till the waltz was done, then walked up to her. She at first pre- 
tended not to see him, then, nodding carelessly, went on with the gay 
nonsense she was talking to her partner, loudly applauding the dance she 
had just finished. I was frightened at her daring, and shuddered as I saw 
her lover’s cheeks and lips become ashy pale. I tried to stop her, but, to 
revenge his fancied neglect, she went on in more aggravating language 
than before ; her partner saw something was wrong and left us as soon as 
he could ; and then the scene that ensued; how well I remember every 
word ; he upbraided her with her broken promise, she retaliated by re- 
minding him. of his, in not returning at the appointed time, and taxed 
him with indifference. He poured forth angry words of explanation, to 
which she would not listen, and he, infuriated by her manner, said every 
bitter thing he could imagine. Poor creatures, the very excess of their 
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Jove it was that made them so unreasonable ; at that very moment either 
would have died for the other, but the more enraged he became the 
cooler and more indifferent she tried to appear; and when he had worked 
himself into a state as near madness as possible, with a gay laugh that 
even now I remember, she turned away, and was again waltzing. 
Captain Herne ground his teeth, and stamped upon the turf. I tried to 
excuse her, but he would not hear me, and indeed I could have said but 
little, her conduct was beyond apology. He made a violent effort to 
control himself, and went up to her as she oy, to take breath; but 
thinking, I suppose, that he was too much in her power to resent her 
behaviour, and triumphing in the idea of reducing his proud spirit to 
submission, she only laughed and went on again. He looked after her 
for a moment, then rushed down the hill to his horse, sprang upon it, and 
galloped off at a terrific pace. 

“ As soon as he was gone, Honor'sspirits gave way, she became restless 
and alarmed, and very soon the carriages were ready for our return, As 
we passed through the town on our way home, we saw a crowd collected 
round the door of the principal inn, the one at which Captain Herne was 
staying, und an uneasy feeling of dread came over me. Honor felt it 
too, for she insisted upon a gentleman who rode beside the carriage going 
in to ascertain the cause of the meeting, but before he could do so, the 
captain’s groom rushed out, and seeing us, exclaimed, 

“«¢Qh! my master, my master !’ 

“* What, what ?’ shrieked Honor, starting up, but receiving no reply, 
before we could stop her, she had jumped out of the carriage, and was 
in the house. I followed her, several people were busy in a room below, 
and into that she turned. Oh, that I could forget the sight that met our 
view! Ona table, his head hideously shattered, his eyes staring, and 
his countenance distorted with the agony of his last feelings, lay Captain 
Herne dead—killed by his own hand. In a state of frenzy he had re- 
turned, found the pistols his man had been cleaning on the table, and, 
without a moment's reflection, hurried himself into eternity. Honor 

ed in terror for a minute, then took his hand, and bursting into a wild 

mad laugh that appalled every one, fell senseless on the body; we car- 
ried her away, but when consciousness returned, we found her intellects 
had fled—from that dreadful hour to this, she has been a maniac. I can- 
not wonder at it, the fearful consequence of her guilty folly, brought so 
horribly and suddenly before her, was quite enough to destroy her reason, 
the blood of an angry and unforgiven soul, sent by the passions she had 
infuriated, into the awful presence of its Maker, was on her for ever ; had 
she recovered her senses, the recollection of that day must have killed 
her.—You look pale and sad, Clara ; I told you, love, mine would be a 
melancholy tale ; I never mention her if I can avoid it, but I have long 
intended to tell you the circumstances, however painful might be the 
effect. Go to rest now, my child, and think of what you have heard, 
and if any part of your poor aunt Honor’s story comes home to you, be 
warned in time. Good night, my love.” 

_ If any of my readers are anxious to know how Doctor Chambers’ ball 
went off, I am grieved to be obliged to confess that I have not heard— 
all I know positively of the events of the day, is simply that it was very 

hot at Malvern, even on the hills ; and that when Mr. Grey’s servant 

brought the bouquet, he was told that Miss Hebbert was gone out, and 
had given directions that it should be returned with her compliments, 
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Wiru the words of falsehood and deceit upon his lips, “the great 
capitalist,” as he prided himself on being called, went to partake of a 
costly banquet, sipped his wine, smoked his cigar, and soon afterwards 

ntly fell into his afternoon’s doze. 

Talk of magic or miracles, fairies or fire-eaters, and all the metamor- 
phoses of Ovid themselves!) What are they to the transforming power 
of gold? More especially what admirable, docile, hard-working slaves, 
in heart and soul, does it not make ; fit for any stratagems and spoils to 
which their master-spirit may please to goad his infatuated victims. The 
polished savage,—the most dangerous of his genus,—the courtly har, the 
practical infidel, who tramples all ties, and worships only the idol self, 
are all the Protean triumphs of the mine and metal fiend, with his gnomes 
and dwarfs of the nether world. 

Paternal tyranny, ambition, avarice, have now thrown down the 
gauntlet, and will their fair enemy, that young and heart-trusting girl, 
strong only in her high principles of truth and honour, dare to take it 
up—dare to confront their terrific frowns and threats, the impious violence 
and uproar of their Juggernaut wheels as they recklessly sweep over the 
indigent and the helpless ? 

It is finely remarked by a great Roman satirist, that a wicked man can 
hardly move his elbow without doing some kind of mischief; and the very 
aspect, the mere presence of the evil-disposed, or of those who had com- 
mitted crimes, was believed by the ancients, and is yet by many people, 
to produce an uneasy and suspicious feeling, a sense of insecurity, as if to 
put their fellow-men upon their guard. The popular notion of the evil 
eye, and perhaps of witchcraft itself, may have had its origin in this 
instinctive antipathy and wisely-planted presentiment of Nature. Our 
great dramatist himself has not disdained to avail himself of what he 
considered most probably as stronger founded than a mere popular su- 
perstition when he makes one of the witches in “ Macbeth” exclaim : 


By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something “ wicked” this way comes. 


Whether it were something of this undéfinable sensation of near and 
close impending: evil, or its anticipation, or that the too bold and confi- 
ding ruler of her destiny overreached his part, it is certain that Emilia 
felt strangely agitated and affected as she listened to the assurances of his 
renewed tenderness and relenting kindness. 

After an exclamation of momentary surprise and joy, with the innocent 
instinet of the child that on being left with a stranger never trusts only 
to words but fixes its attention on the eye and the expression of the whole 
face, so, on raising her eyes to her father’s, the confiding girl read in 
legible characters the evil purpose of the indwelling spirit, and withdrew 


them in terror and trembling, as if she had suddenly trodden upon a 
serpent. 
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THE MAN OF MILLIONS. 393 


Yes! she had discovered the fraud practised upon her—and strange 
thoughts passed rapidly through her mind. “ Will it be of any avail? 
How can I save him—Stahrenberg? For noble, generous Emilia!” her 
first thought was not of her own fate. ‘‘ Must I yield in despair ?”’ for 
prayer she knew, by the evil power glistening through that eye, were 
yain, “ or shall I dare to offer resistance—to maintain a struggle against 
such fearful odds ?” By herself in other cireumstances, or with another 
lover, she would have despaired and yielded to her fate; but the idea of 
his courage, of his gallant confiding spirit in the very face of evil power 
and wrong, saved and nerved her to the trial. And now! yes, now she 
must act, or live to look on herself as the most wretched and abandoned 
of Heaven's creatures—a polluted victim—the motive, the means of 
having tempted her father to the commission of what she truly considered 
a crime—the prostitution of the soul for gold. The Man of Millions still 
slept. Golden visions—the miser’s mirage in that heart’s desert rose 
before him, yet ever mocking his eager deluded grasp. Just curse on that 
impious attempt, the unrestrained passion for sateless, unattainable, infi- 
nite gain, which growing with what it feeds on, becomes more merciless, 
unsparing, and inhuman in its upstart pride—that root even of angelic 
ruin. The anxious Emilia, meanwhile, however dubious that she should 
still be persecuted with the baron’s addresses, was looking forward with 
breathless delight to beholding once more him whiose idea was so closel 
associated with all that rendered life most attractive and most noble, wit 
all her sweetest and purest thoughts, her happiest pursuits as a child, as 
a girl, and now as the accomplished woman. 

Tender and thoughtful, as she was affectionate and dutiful, that father’s 
severity had not changed, not even alloyed her beautiful happy nature. 
She had taken her scarf, as in old and pleasanter days, and thrown it gently 
over the sleeper’s head te prevent the flies annoying him, and sat quietly 
netting at his side with thoughts still busier than the delicate pliant fingers 
that pursued their task. Suddenly she was startled by a ring at the 
visitor’s bell, which brought the eloquent blood into her cheek, yet sent 
it back again to its source, leaving her pale and trembling, for she dreaded, 
while she longed for an interview, her presaging heart seemed to tell 
her would probably be the very last. Yet strange inconsistency of love— 
she well knew that ring--as she sat trembling and spell-bound, for now 
she dare not fly, as she was wont to meet his joyous welcome. 

By the time she had quietly risen, closed the door after her, and stood 
in the hall, she beheld the tall noble figure of Stahrenberg advancing 
towards her; but she could neither speak nor stir. Still he could not mis- 
take the rapturous joy which irradiated every feature, and it repaid him for 
many a toilsome and anxious hour. He took her hand—pressed it to his 
lips—and was then about to lead her back into the room. 

‘Not there! Not there! My father is asleep,” she replied, pointing 
to the dining-room, “ we must not disturb him.” 

“How can I ever thank you for permitting me to spend one happy even- 
ing with you, and to thank your father, too, for his old returning kindness, 
and all he has so recently done for me.” 

“ Oh, yes, Wilhelm ! I feel so delighted—to see—to hear your voice— 
yet how can it be, I feel at the same time so very sad ?” 

“ Fear nothing ; but congratulate me, Emilia, a new career lies before me; 
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—a brief absence will bring me honours, and I shall have a double claim 
to call you mine. Nay, your father even intimated as much, and that 
decided me.” 

But instead of congratulating him, the poor girl looked wildly and 
mournfully into his face. ‘ Oh, Wilhelm, I shall lose you.” 

“ Why ! my sweet, my beautiful, my noble Emilia! is this you—the 
once so full of fire and courage—so lively —resolute ?” 

“ That is all past now, dear Wilhelm.” 

‘“‘Oh! no, no! You that blythe one, why I hardly know you again. 
What! has some envious old fairy come, and taken the real Emilia 
away ?” 

“Nay, come to take you away, I fear, Master Wilhelm,” she retorted, 
as she tried to give him one of her old happy smiles. 

“ Ah, that laugh, now I know you again. I go ;—yes—but for how 
brief a season. Just while fortune changes my wig into a helmet—to please 
you, that you may have a loyal knight. Yet there is one thing no 

wer can ever change.” 

«That wicked heart of yours, I suppose you mean,” replied Emilia, 
laughing, “for I shall call it so if you persist in going.” 

“ Now own you are glad of it, at once; my fame is yours, and I shall 
win more laurels just now by my sword than by my voice. No, no, con- 

tulate me—do!” 

“Tt is all because you think you look so much better in regimentals 
than in a gown. Confess! You think nothing of me.” 

“Don't? Twill show you now, and when I cqme back, too. be 
you are the sole motive of all I think, and speak, and do, and ever shall 
do, ungrateful.” 

Emilia laughed through her tears, so enchanted was she with this mere 
shadow, as it were, of their revived old chit-chats. 

“ Yes,” he continued, “ your father gives me hopes that on my return 
he will consent.” 

“* Hopes !” repeated Emilia, “believe them not. He hopes that you 
may never return. Oh, Wilhelm ! do not leave me!” 

And as she spoke she grew deadly pale; she trembled, and her eyes 
were rivetted with terror, as if upon some object in the twilight, with an 
intensity that startled even Stahrenberg, and he felt a strange sensation, 
rather of awe than fear, and his eyes involuntarily fixed on hers; then 
turned in the same direction ; but he saw nothing and looked at her in- 
quiringly. 

“ There, on the wall! that hand—that red hand—I have dreamt—l 
have seen it—the same—three times.” 


And as she murmured out the words, in a low, rapt, almost unearthly 
tone, she shuddered, and swooned in her lover's arms. 

Great was Stahrenberg’s perplexity and dismay ; he feared to awake her 
father should he ring, and laying her gently down upon a couch he seized 
a glass of water near him, and dashed some drops of it in her face. 

By degrees, her consciousness returned. She sighed, sobbed once or 
twice, till feeling that it was Wilhelm now supporting her, she threw her 
arms round his neck, and relieved her sad and burdened heart, weeping 
upon his bosom. She besought him passionately never to leave her 
more, when at the same moment a bell rang. 


“It is my father, he is awake,” she exclaimed, as for a moment she 
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pressed closer to her lover, as if for aid. “I must go to him, and you 
will come with me. Oh come!” 

But ere she had uttered the words, the door opened, and her father 
stood there gazing upon them, in the very position of her clinging to him 
she loved as for her last protection and support. No Apelles, nor Raphael 
—no artist less than a demon-one could have transferred the diabolical 
expression of that countenance to the canvass, except, perhaps, it were 
Spinelli, who, in his famous picture of Satan, drew features so terrific, 
that they ever haunted the unhappy painter’s dreams till Death triumphed 
over Art. Or so, too, might have looked the arch-tempter, when he first 
beheld the yet innocent denizens of Eden imparadised in each other’s 
arms ; for the type of envy and malice the features of that bad “ man of 
millions,” might be almost said to assume the shape and expression of a 
venomous and bloated toad. 

But not like them, the absorbed lovers now saw the evil spirit of their 
destiny hovering round them ; that dark stern father, almost as fallen in 
those deadly sins of covetousness, pride, and impious ambition, as the 
mightier prototype who now prompted him. But he had tasked his ill 
genius to play the part of the hypocrite and fiend, with murder already 
in his heart, ready to follow the shadow of that blood-red hand—sent, 
perhaps, for some special providential purpose, to warn or to guide that 
noble-hearted, faith-relying girl through the surrounding maze of evil 
which bewildered her. 

With one of his blandest smiles, used only in overreaching a friend, 
driving a contract, or outwitting a great loan-minister, he laid his hand 
quite familiarly on Stahrenberg’s shoulder, and then shaking his hand 
warmly, turned to congratulate his daughter, and rally her upon their 
— friend Wilhelm’s good looks, though he had ‘ absented himself so 
ong and cruelly from them.” 

Stahrenberg was delighted with his reception, and expressed his 
acknowledgments warmly. At the same time, he anxiously inquired 
what truth there was ina report, which some time since oe a him, that 
he entertained other views respecting his daughter ? 

“You do well, indeed, my young friend, to call it a report ; and you 
will do better to dismiss it wholly from your mind. Your noble devotion 
to the great cause has effected a happy reconciliation with us all, and it 
depends on yourself to claim the hand of my Emilia on your return.” 

Stahrenberg was overjoyed, and even she whom he loved could not 
refuse to give credit to the flattering hope. 

“ T am rejoiced,” continued the millionaire, “to hear of your patriot- 
spirit, it does you honour, my dear sir; and here is something to defray 
7 charges ; for you must appear in a style appropriate to your new 
ran es 

“ Impossible, my dear sir; I am sensible of the obligation you would 
confer, but ail that is provided for; here,” he added, taking Emilia’s 
hand; “is the sole reward that I claim, or will ever receive from you. 
Only watch tenderly over our dearest treasure, and I shall for ever bless 
you; God will reward you ; and why should I doubt it? for, if you dared 
to act otherwise, the crime would assuredly be visited most heavily upon 
your own head.” 

What was it that, spite of his hard and unflinching nature, made the 
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man of money unable to meet that open, searching eye, falter in his 
purpose, change colour, and, like a chided schoolboy, turn away his 
head ? Was it the ominous power of truth—a presentiment of his evil, 
self-wrought fate? Yes, at that critical moment, when he was on the 
oint of avowing his dire purpose, and throwing himself for pardon at 
their feet, his good and evil genii were at mortal strife; and as the 
former veiled his face, and, weeping for another fallen spirit, fled, the 
latter took full possession of his conquest, and shame, fear, remorse, 
made their last struggle to save, in vain. Now he at once signed the 
demon-bond in his impious appeal to God for the truth of his fatal lie ; 
and stood prepared for any evil work which the master-fiend chose to 
assign him. 

Who shall define the limits, in this evil world, of spiritual influences, 
of those sudden changes and revulsions of feeling so unaccountable to the 
persons who experience them. Whence and what are they, arising so 
involuntarily and suggested as by some actual voice or living presence ? 
It was so now; a strange, uneasy sensation, a sudden pause in the before- 
existing confidence, as if some fourth and not wished-for person had 
joined their party, ensued. None of the three seemed able to break the 
silence ; but the “great man,” his nerves newly-strung by the hardening 
spirit, felt no longer afraid of betraying himself or of detection; he no 
longer trembled, but sustained the uneasy looks of his “ dear children,” 
as he so kindly termed them, without blanching. 

Wilhelm still held Emilia’s hand in his own, and the money-demon, 
with consummate art, took both in his, and, as the young victims knelt 
before that golden idol in a father’s guise, the fiend bade him bless them 
as he raised them up. Nay, he was himself surprised how much more 
easily he proceeded with his task, became quite eloquent and compli- 
mentary, as he calculated the chances that he should never more behold 
that noble, confiding being, whose eyes shone so radiant with hope 
and love. 

“Come, cheer up, cheer up; you must pass this evening with us, 
Wilheim ; and after tea, Emy, we must drain a full cup to your future 
happiness.” 

Oh! happy, believing lovers, what a new joy-spring rose in your 
hearts, as there you sat, draining large draughts, more delicious than the 
nectar of the gods, from each other’s thoughts, and words, and looks. 
Yes, and your happy faith was equal to your love ; but, ah! it is a faith 
which too seldom saves. Tea was over: the liqueurs appeared ; but 
they could touch neither ; their new hope-inspired being was wholly ab- 
sorbed in the richer feast of each other, till the trying moment came— 
the one last embrace—the farewell spoken, and A en Prraam was gone. 

The delighted miser overacted his part—he could not contain his 
Joys his eyes glistened on the vision of princely alliances, and new in- 
calculable loans rose before his eyes. What were all baseness and 
hypocrisy ?—what broken promises—the most sacred feelings of a 
daughter's heart balanced with the one cherished idol of a grasping, 
daring, and all-reckless greed? Emilia’s spirit, brave as it was, sank 
within her, as she met his look—a look of triumph even in his “ Good 
night, my dearest,” which revealed all she had to fear, that, Wilhelm 
once gone, he would not scruple to coerce her into obedience to his will. 
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CuarrTrer IV. 


A very different kind of reception awaited Stahrenberg at the mansion 
of Herr Grimsaugen, the chief magistrate, with whom he had had many a 
keen encounter of the wits, in the arena of civil law, couched in very un- 
civil terms, and who yet smarted under the sense of his popular defeats. 
Though a visit of business, and not of choice, his eyes sparkled with the 
true spirit of the pugnacious advocate, as he anticipated an occasion of 
re-exercising his caustic and crushing powers. He sounded, therefore, a 
loud alarum on those social, yet warlike instruments, not the less startling 
from their familiar use—the knocker and bell. He rapped and rang 
like a hero ; it was a first effective charge, enough to take the shine out 
of any ordinary enemy; and it had its full effect in rousing the irascible 
burgomaster to a high pitch of nervous passion—it was a long peal—or 
rather, to a degree of absolute rage, which most usually recoiled upon his 
own head. For he had been so accustomed to wield the terrors of the 
law, and silence all opponents but one, that a ring or a knock, prolonged 
beyond a certain point, and especially both together, sounded extremely 
presumptuous—and a little more, absolutely rebellious and revolutionary. 

The major could hardly restrain a mischievous laugh, as he heard the 
hurry-scurry inside, the rattle of smaller bells; and the rush of many 
flunky-feet till the dire contagion spread to the seat of central power, and 
the gruff voice of the city lord, at length rose in horrid discord with the 
hideous, inhuman din. Nay, his assailant had the cruelty to repeat the 
charge with greater animation, raising the social horror to its climax 
without waiting the full effect of the first, followed by the instant expan- 
sion of the double hall-doors. In a few moments, he stood in the pre- 
sence of the governor, for such he really was, and of no light authority 
under the old German régime. But, instead of receiving his visitor with 
the bland smile, ever ready for his superiors, and an invitation to be seated, 
there he stood, the full personification of a concentrated essence of vine- 
gar and cayenne, taken piping hot from the fire ready to season a new 
sauce. 

“In the name of all the demons!” he began, “are the people up?—lIs 
there a revolution in Hainfeld? Lord help us!” and he took a long-drawn, 
heavy breath. 

Before him, on the bench of justice, lay a map of the intended cam- 
paign, general orders, billets, appointments, with all the commissariat re- 
gulations for pay and plunder, commissions and contracts—a pretty little 
harvest for knowing old citizens like himself. On becoming aware of the 
presence of his spirited disciplinarian of the magisterial bench, he had 
again started from the justice-seat, with a vigour that at once upset the 
contracts and the spectacles on his nose, approaching with a sort of des- 
peration—the sham courage of real fear—close up to his natural enemy 
of fair law, bellowing, out at the same time, with a derisive sneer. 

“ What wants the great captain with me ?” 

“ Civility, sir, or I shall have to teach it you, as I have before done,” 
was the soldier’s reply, as he drew back with an air of haughty disgust— 
for there was that evident antipathy of temperament which detects the 
presence of the born foe, even without the use of eyes. 

“You had better set a gentleman’s example yourself, instead of storm- 
ing @ man’s house as if it were a robber’s den, sir, sir.” 
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“Tt is singular,” replied Stahrenberg, “how unwittingly men some- 
times speak the truth ; but the purpose of my calling, in obedience to 
the commands of my superior officer, Colonel H -—, is for the instruc- 
tions which he understands you have received.” 

“You might address the chief magistrate in more becoming terms, 
sir ; yes, Sir, you—” ' 

« Excuse my entering into any personal discussions ; I must refer you 
to our last when before the bench ; I am now a soldier.” 

*“ And I trust in Heaven you will meet with your deserts. 
pray for that.’ 

Stahrenberg made a polite ironical bow. 

“You do me honour—I seek nothing more ; but I am sorry we have 
so little time for compliments, and I was never very happy in returning 
them.” 

“TI understand you! just the same d—d sly—‘ Cutting, Caustic, Sly, 
and Co.,’ that is your firm, young gentleman. Boys had more reverence 
for their elders in my young days ; but it is all up, all up, nothing but 
revolutions will go down. Why, sir, you don’t even give me my proper 


title—have not once called me ‘your worship,’-——you are a rank revo- 
lutionist.” 


I shall 


At this sally, Stahrenberg burst into a genuine laugh, free from the 
slightest pique, which so incensed his magisterial dignity, that he actu- 
ally danced about the room in a state of impotent rage. Stahrenberg 
began to fear for his intellects, when at last the grand functionary 
stopped, looked the daggers he could not speak,—hurried to his desk, 
and wee his cruel foe the instructions of which he was in want for the 
commissariat ; namely, billets and ready cash. 

“‘ Here they are and now we are quits.” 

“Ihave the pleasure,” replied the soldier, “ to wish ‘ your worship,’ 
though no worship off the bench, a very good evening,” with a quiet 
smile and a bow. . 

“No! a very bad evening for you,” cried the civic dictator, when 
he thought his enemy was out of hearing, “for you are a mere dupe, and 
a happy riddance for this town, and depend on it you will never return to 
inveigle that splendid beauty and her noble fortune.” But he was too 
quick. 

“Sir!” exclaimed Stahrenberg, as he advanced from the door, and 
confronted him with a sternness which shook him in every joint, “ Sir, you 
are below my contempt ; often was I most reluctantly and painfully com- 
pelled to hes See to you upon the bench, which you are wholly unworthy 
to occupy, the most severe truths. It is a responsible office which you 
disgrace. You ought to know yourself, obey the popular voice, and 
retire into your native insignificance.” 

Then came “his fit again” he ran about the room, called for his 


sword and pistols, and then rang a peal at the bell-rope till it actually 
broke in his hands. 


“ You had better do justice with it upon yourself at once,” remarked 
ee very coolly; “ for I am afraid no one else will dirty his hands 
with you.” 


This was no very covert allusion to the peculations in which his magis- 
tracy had been concerned, and his attempts to screen those’of his officials; 


and its effect was so sudden as to produce quite a revulsion of his exaspe- 
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rated feelings. He stood perfectly still, dismayed and speechless ; he was 
cast. 

Our new soldier took advantage of the calm to beat a sort of victorious 
retreat; but his adventures of the night, and all the magisterial troubles 
and perplexities were not destined to have so peaceable an end, for hear- 
ing the new alarum bell, old Meister Johann, the butler, concluding that 
nothing less than his *‘ worship’s” impatience of stomach could have pro- 
duced such an appeal to his gastric feelings, conceived it most politic to 
answer it with a good supper. Hence the delay, but he was now on the 
road with a large tray, followed by little Jacob, the page, and less Annie 
the waiting-maid, to bring up the rear, responsible for the biscuits and 
the hot water for his worship's punch. Fated it was, that just as the 
butler reached the last step from the lower regions, entering the hall he 
came into sudden contact with Stahrenberg who was issuing from it. Awful 
was the collision, one cry of horror, and a crash, such as only a supper- 
tray with its delicate ware coming with bang and ring to the ground can 
possibly produce. Then comes a sensation of undefinable, unlimited, and 
ineffable extent of mischief that seems to ring its own knell in your ears 
long after the actual calamity. 

Insurrections and revolutions have their limits—a beginning, a middle, 
and an end—and we can direct and deal with them. But, oh, crockery 
and glass ! what have ye not to answer for? ‘The shock of your revolu- 
tion falls on us like a thunderbolt, it is one complete decided ruin, and there 
can be no mistake. What shattering of the social nerves! What a 
disturbance of the whole animal as well as household economy, giving 
rise doubtless to a variety of complaints for which there is no name, and for 
which medical art can supply no cure. 

The charge of a retreating enemy is always dangerous ; had little 
Jacob, as was his duty, presented a golden bridge in the shape of a 
hall lamp in time the encounter between old Johann’s nose and the sword- 
hilt of the major might have been avoided. As it was it was not, the 
bridge was supplied too late ; the first crash led to a second, the second to 
a third, and so on till it reached little Annie with the hot water at the 
bottom, the last in the supper-tray train. Great indeed, was the loss ; the 
soldier's cap fell in the conflict, and in the darkness and confusion he was 
vainly attempting to recover it—anxious to come off without the perpetra- 
tion of further mischief. 

Fortunately, while all three raised a ery of thieves and murder, 
varied with murder and thieves, he found it sunk in the wreck of a jam 
tart, and effected his escape just before a light was thrown upon the 
disaster by the great man in person. What a picture of ruins! while the ery 
of thieves still resounded, that of murder being dropped on the appearance 
in full life of their doughty yet dreaded master. So at it againthey went, 
for “thieves” could alone account for the extent of such a calamity, or 
protect them from the effects of their master’s sore displeasure. ‘They 
had first broken the old butler’s nose, dashed the supper to shivers, 
knocked little Jacob to atoms, run over Annie behind him, thrown her 
into fits, and then disappeared, no one saw, or knew how or where. Doubt- 
less, however, they must be concealed in the house. 

Search was consequently made on all sides, the city police were called 
in to examine the premises, some being retained for the night, and after 
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much merriment, and having been well regaled for their trouble by the 
authorities below stairs, who then reposed confidence in them, they pro- 
ceeded to make a solemn report. 

“It was quite evident,” they maintained, “from the extent of the 
damage done and the traces of a fierce conflict in which the servants had 
behaved so valiantly, that there must have been a whole gang of the 
wretches; but that terrified at the dreadful confusion caused in their 
attack upon the domestics, they had taken alarm, and forced the hall 
door to escape. As to how they obtained access to the premises it was 
most probable they had descended from the roof through the upper 
windows.” 

When his fears were somewhat allayed, however, and he began to reflect, 
the burgomaster suspected an enemy worse than a hundred malefactors. 
“M only hope is,” he muttered to himself, “that he will be knocked on 
the - ? and with that amiable wish he went to rest, if rest it could be 
ealled, haunted with all the malignant shapes of enmity, overreaching 
thoughts of oppression, circumventing, and revenge. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Waite Emilia sought her chief resource in soul-appealing prayers for 
his safety, Stahrenberg had joined his regiment, and was far on his march 
to the scene of war. He was in command of the free corps—the chas- 
seurs, in the absence of their colonel, who was already on the frontiers. 
Fresh troops, for the same destination, kept pouring through the town, 
and to prove their zeal and patriotism, the burgomaster and his friend, 
‘our capitalist,” provided quarters as fastas the great baron, his intended 
son-in-law, sent in the conscripts from different parts of the country. 
These three great powers of Hainfeld, like the allies themselves, were 
now quite in their element ; it was nothing but to issue commands, and 
to have them obeyed ; they felt almost in the seventh heaven of German 
Metternichism, for Napoleon was in full retreat, and his pursuers had 
crossed the French frontier. Each vied with the other in all absolute 
authority and importance in their respective spheres—and lilliputian ma- 
Jesty was the order of the day. ‘The parvenu chief magistrate, the slave- 
dealer, and petty shop-keeper, grown capitalist, and the new titled Jand- 
owner, all played “their fantastic tricks before high Heaven,” in the 
glorious sunny beams of war and commissariatship, viz., plunder and 
peculation, till they really imagined they were the central point of all 
mundane interest and authority, little pondering of the strange and no 
distant fortunes which awaited them—yes, them themselves . . the proud 
dictators of their poor unhappy little empire. 

Each, too, priding themselves on their magnanimity, kept open house 
to receive the officers, as company followed company towards the seat of 
war. The houses were all filled, from the little beer shop to the grand 
hotel, from the humble mechanic’s to the “ high and mighty” mansion of 
the great Pfundgriber himself. Officers, adjutants, troopers, and horses, 
all found the most delicious quarters ‘“ for the nonce,” for net one was 
entertained out of these great men’s own pockets ; nay, so well rewarded 
was their special benevolence, that they actually found themselves richer 
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—far richer when all the singing, dancing, and feasting was over. The 
patriotic ladies were by no means behind hand; and Emilia, however, 
she would gladly have declined the honour, was constrained to preside 
at a supper given to the chief officers. Wherever she appeared, the baron 
had resumed his station at her side, so that it was soon not only rumoured, 
but openly given out by their friends, both on the land and fund side, that 
the projected grand alliance would soon take place. This, however, did 
not prevent the younger officers from showing their high admiration of 
Emilia’s extreme beauty, to the no small annoyance of her intended lord, 
who played off the most ludicrous airs, and more absurd threatening 
gestures. 

Emilia was secretly rejoiced at the power thus afforded her to thwart 
her stupid persecutor ; and the officers, perceiving that she cordially disliked 
him, took the greater pleasure in irritating him. At length, a young 
adjutant, politely inquired if there were no friend, brother, or lover, 
to whom he could bear tidings of her, which he should be happy to do ? 
The kind father frowned, the lover fumed ; while not a few of the “ well 
paying guests” were exceedingly amused. But, at the young adjutant’s 
words, the tears sprang to the poor girl's eyes, and she could not suppress 
her emotion as she thanked him, adding, that she would trouble him with 
a letter. Her persecutors—not guests and strangers—but a father and a 

retended lover—looked absolutely alarmed; the former seemed pained, 
while the aide-de-camp, with great address filling his glass, proposed a 
toast. He fixed his eye significantly on the angry baron, as he said, 

“ To the beauties of Hainfeld ; may Heaven soon restore those the 
love to their arms—and—” he added, pausing, emphatically ; “ iouich 
their enemies.” 

This was enough, the gathering tempest of angry eyes and frowning 
brows broke upon him with no little thunder, as the toast was rapturously 
drunk and encored. For the young officer, as ingenuous and earnestly 
obliging as he was charmed with Emilia’s frankness, approached, took a 
little packet from her hand as he knelt, and swore that it should reach its 
destination. 

At the same moment, he felt a tap on the shoulder, and the baron 
passed out of the room. A general hubbub ensued; the commanding 
officer ordered the doors to be closed, the adjutant to be detained ; the 
host spoke to his daughter, who was borne, half-fainting, by her faithful 
Antoinette to her chamber. The affair was adjusted, or rather post- 
poned, to the close of the war, for every “ militaire” declared that a duel 
must inevitably take place. It was a bold step—that of Emilia—to make 
known to Stahrenberg the renewal of her persecutions; but it was the 
sole one left—and the last—for the ‘‘ surveillance” and the coercive means 
resorted to were greater than before. Time flew; already Stahrenberg 
had distinguished himself in several rencontres, in which the free co 
did good service ; for the colonel of the chasseurs having fallen, the new 
commander at their head made a last gallant charge, which decided the 
action. Soon his superior skill and conduct drew the attention of the famed 
old marshal, the redoubted Blucher, who engaged his services for the re- 
gular army, and he became a general of division in command of the 


Uhlans. In a succession of victories—far exceeding the service of Aus- 


trians and Russians—they led the van, and, under their gallant chief, 
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402 THE MAN OF MILLIONS. 


were mainly instrumental in the surprise of Paris, and the deposition of 
Napoleon. 

In the last desperate struggle for the capital, on the sanguinary day of 
Montmartre, General Stahrenberg was dangerously wounded. ‘The 
war having drawn to a close, instead of being enabled to return to his 
country with his division, he was long detained an invalid, his life, in the 
first instance, having been despaired of. But he had won fame and for- 
tune ; and, throughout that long, eventful, and most decided of all the 
Napoleon wars, had risen by conspicuous merit, to a rank that placed the 
loftiest of all within no distant view. 

What were the contrasted feelings of parties at home, on learning the 
many brilliant actions in which he had been engaged. Poor Emilia 
shed bitter tears, for not only was she informed that he had been wounded 
—then mortally—but his splendid success and noble conduct were, 
as far as possible, concealed from her, with a view of rendering her 
hopeless, and more pliant to their tyrannical views. But this cruel stra- 
tagem recoiled on their own heads, the young adjutant was true to his 
mission, and Emilia’s favourite maid, the sprightly and clever Antoinette, 
who retained the confidence of the father by affecting to promote his un- 
hallowed purpose, soon ascertained the truth. And who shall describe 
the joy of Emilia when she brought a letter from—General Stahrenberg, 
confirming it all. He was alive, recovering, and would speedily return 
to Hainfeld. The crisis was at hand. 

Peace was proclaimed, Napoleon was an exile, and then came the real 
* tug of war’—the transition to a state of peace, which brought low 
many a mighty speculator and long-presumed capitalist. The transac- 
tions of our “ Man of Millions” had been immense, all his ventures were 
on a gigantic scale, and the result in the fall of public securities, shares, 
bonds, mines, and bubbles of every kind, was precisely opposite to all the 
most profound calculations. So much for the wisdom of the financiers— 
much upon a par with that of kings and prime ministers—-who rule the 
money-world. As if to involve. him yet deeper, a strange and terrible 
event occurred which seemed to foreshadow his own doom ; for, among 
all the sister-fates, she with the “dreaded shears,” seemed by far the 
busiest. 

“T have had an odd dream,” observed the ex-magistrate to his friend 
the millionaire, “ and what is odder I dreamt it thrice the same night. 
I thought that in going the last stage of my intended journey to M—— I 
was set upon by thieves—I was murdered—nay, I seemed to see my own 
dead body gashed with wounds, and some men in masks rifling my pockets. 
You know I make a rule never to trust my bills and heavy amount of 
checks to other hands, or let any one know I have them; it was born 
with me, it is my principle. I cannot give trust in such great matters. 
The mask of one of the robbers fell off and I thought I saw a face I almost 
knew, yet could not distinctly make out, and as I seemed to gaze he 


fell wounded and bleeding and methought he joined my own disembodied 
ghost. Was it not very awful ?” 


** Ay, but more absurd—merely a dream.” 

“Would you have me heed it, or take a guard ?” 

“Why, to be sure, there can be no harm in that, for the last stage at 
least I should ; however, if I may advise, I would have you laugh at the 


mere idea.” 
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“Yes, but if you had dreamt it like me you would not think it a laugh- 
ing affair. I will do as you suggest, and have an escort.” 

So, on leaving the inn nearly close to M———to make sure, the cautious 
magistrate engaged several peasants well armed to escort him, and by 
these very men was —— to have been robbed and murdered, his 
body having been found covered with wounds on the ensuing morning. 
Thus the precautions taken to shun the dreaded danger, most strangely 
furnished the means that brought about the fore-visioned catastrophe.* 
After the horror and excitement produced by so dreadful an occurrence 
began to subside, and the grief he felt at the strange loss of his old friend, 
had somewhat subsided, the millionaire pressed his matrimonial project 
still more assiduously. The day was fixed upon and generally announced in 
all circles for Emilia’s marriage, with the great Baron M 

All rumour of the impending insolvency, of one of the first houses in 
Hainfeld, which would astonish the commercial world, died away, and 
complete confidence was restored. 

Upon the evening previous to the grand ceremony which was to ally 
the man of reputed millions to the broad, well-based, enduring interest 
of some ten domains, a splendid public ball was given by the civic 
authorities to celebrate Napoleon’s fall and the glory of the Prussian 
arms. ‘The central point and attraction of this proud national demon- 
stration were of course the millionaire and the bride elect of his noble 
friend and future son-in-law. It was all one blaze of diamonds and 
jewelled light, to be surpassed only—every eager flatterer and moneyed 
friend assured him—by the dazzling charms of his incomparable daughter. 

Strange too as it was, she appeared in the highest spirits, never 
more radiantly beautiful—nay, there was almost a wildness in her gaiety 
—a bounding spirit of joy in her steps as she threaded the mazes of the 
dance with the exulting and boisterous lord of ten manors as her partner. 
Oh what stings of envy and malignity in all female breasts—and es- 
pecially those conscious of some thirty or forty summers—did she not 
that night inflict. But for the master of the ceremonies and the gens- 
darme outside several dowagers and their certain aged daughters would 
have made short work with poor Emilia on the spot. 

Just however as the social joy and patriotic triumph of the evening 
had reached its zenith, a slight confusion was heard,—a new arrival ! 
The master of the ceremonies started back —uttered a few hurried words. 
All eyes were involuntarily turned towards the doors ; the next moment 
two tall, noble-looking figures in military costume were seen, as in a 
voice that made the ball-room ring, was pronounced a name that went to 
many @ conscious bosom there, ‘ General Stahrenberg.” 

“ Yes, it was the general and his new aide-de-camp, Emilia’s faithful 
messenger, the young Adjutant M——. It was indeed Stahrenberg, 
crowned with honour, sparkling with joy as well as stars, “come to 
claim his young bride,”’ in fulfilment of the very words so sneeringly 
and hypocritically spoken by his deadliest enemy and betrayer, then on 
the eve of inflicting the last deadly blow. There was evidently a change 
come over the spirit of the scene. The eyes of the lovers—of the 








* A similar event to that here related is stated to have really happencd in 


another part of Germany. 
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404 THE MAN OF MILLIONS, 
rivals—of the betrayers, all met. Glances full of scorn and hate fell on 
Stahrenberg as he approached the spot where Emilia stood, pale, 
trembling, and ready to sink into the earth, the scowling, haughty baron 
at her side. He had seen her dancing with him ; was it, could it be 
true—the marriage was to take place the next morning ? 

He paused a moment—grew pale as the conscience-stricken false one 
(was it ?) before him-—then recovering himself advanced, and entreated to 
be allowed the honour of dancing with her the next quadrille. She gave 
her hand—their eyes met, and in that one look all was understood, 
Stahrenberg’s momentary alarm was at anend. The baron’s attention 
meantime was occupied with the young aide-de-camp—his former perse- 
cutor—by a single word whispered in his ear. They went out together, 
and neither of them returned during the rest of the night. 

We are not bound to report the whole of the interesting details given 
by the lovers to each other during the brief space allowed them, for 
the capitalist, after showing as much civility to the general as he could 
force his words and smiles to belie his heart with, took his daughter's arm 
in his own, and bade him a most courteous good night, hoping to see him 
soon quite as a friend. Yes, he is on the eve of grand events. 

The bridal morrow came, the friends met, the bridegroom was there 
(had he killed the poor young adjutant ?) and the bride, deeply veiled, 
at length joined them, when all entered the sacred edifice, followed by a 
vast throng. They stood before the altar—the service proceeded. To 
the baron’s stern “I will,” in which he so much delighted, a faint, low 
response was soon made. It was over almost in a twinkling, as the baron 
merrily said, and the capitalist laughed out in his triumph, and they pro- 
ceeded to the registry to append their names. All was now fast and right, 
for she too had signed. The bride took up her veil, and the laughing 
features of the maid, not of the mistress, shone full of a countess-like 
consciousness on the bridegroom’s startled view. About the same hour 
that happy mistress, who had exchanged dresses at the ingenious sugges- 
tion of the merry-witted Antoinette, had become the bride of Stahren- 
berg; the young adjutant, who assisted, subsequently receiving the hand 
of the bridesmaid, Stahrenberg’s own sister, as a reward for his tried 
fidelity and honour. 

The exasperated and dismayed ‘Man of Millions” would have in- 
sisted on a divorce and the severest punishment on the presumptuous 
girl, but she was extremely handsome, witty, and lady-like—in short, so 
fair a substitute, that the commander-in-chief of the whole district would 
not hear a word of disparagement, adding that he might have done a 
great deal worse. 

Even millions are not immortal, much less their poor transitory stew- 
ards —never real possessors, and they took flight before their soul-punished 


vietim, who on this second disappointment, though a dull, slow German, 
took a quick French leave—of the world. 
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THE FOOTPRINTS OF SPRING. 
BY MRS, WHITE. 


No process of Nature affects the mind more pleasantly than the gradual 
development of Spring, for thousands of dwellers in the close streets and 
crowded by-ways of cities; the knowledge of its coming is but calendar 
lore, until the feeble cry of some octogenarian primrose-gatherer is heard 
beneath the windows, or the flower-girls at the crossings whisk their 
bunches of ‘* sweet wall-flowers” in the faces of the passers-by, or later 
still, the pavements become gay with baskets of those Shakesperian flowers, 
“daffodils, that come before the swallows dare, and take the winds of 
March with beauty.” With them the month’s name is the season’s 
voucher; there are no monitions, they have the fruit without the blossom, 
the flowers without the buds, all the minute and exquisite touches which 
Nature’s hand repeats from day to day, till the full beauty of the vernal 
landscape be complete, are lost to them; those herald evidences “when 
wheat is green and hawthorn buds appear,” the wakening of insects, the 
strengthening scngs of birds, the progressive reviviscence of leaves and 
flowers, these are the reserved privileges of rural life, the sweet recompenses 
of retirement. 

Before the Ides of March we see the footprints of Spring approaching 
beneath the golden sceptre of the sun, like Esther before Ahasuerus, deli- 
cately. It may be but the flight of a solitary sphinx our dress has brushed 
from its retreat in passing, or a tiny cloud of midges, in a sheltered spot, 
born of the last hour’s sunshine, yet they proclaim her presence more surely 
than when Olympian divinities walked the earth, doves on the wing did 
that of Venus. Highways, and lanes, and woods have each their indica- 
tions ; here the pink dead-nettle, and wild hoar-hound springs, there 
through the winter-moss, deep-hued, and rich as three-piled velvet, violet 
leaves appear, and patches of soft, green chickweed, so lightly prized in 
the presence of more imposing flora, exhibits its minute flowers. 

A few weeks later, and the arums, so thickly clustered on the shady 
side-banks, will have hooded their blossoms (lords and ladies, children 
name them) in gauzy spathes of silvery green. In the hedges, the 
germs of the wild rose have budded, and the brown catkins, which the 
hazel puts forth in January, are fully blown, and hang in slender tassels 
from the branches. The soft boughs of the common dog-wood are 
crested with embryo flowers, and at its roots, for Nature tolerates no 
waste land, the speedwell flourishes, and the ground ivy spreads its 
glossy leaves. The blackthorn, with its diminutive buds set in a whorl 
about its spiny branches, before the end of many-weathered March will 
be white with flowers—precursor blossoms! that have no rivals but the 
willow palms, and the delicate pendant ones the nut boughs bear. 

At the feet of hollow mm rotten with age and overgrown with 
fungi, troops of black ants are at work ; they have felt the sunshine, and 
are busily availing themselves of it. Citizens of commonwealths, from 
whom man himself might borrow wisdom. 

There, in the rich mould close at hand, the white dead nettle, with 
serrated leaves and snowy petal, is already blown—unusual demonstration 
of the season’s mildness ; while on the seered wood in the hedges, the 
ladybirds, which have never wholly : a from our gardens this 
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406 THE FOOTPRINTS OF SPRING. 


winter, are grouped together by twos and threes, their scarlet wing. 
sheaths shining like bright berries. The peasant, who divine, as sailors 
grow weather-wise, from the observation of natural phenomena, predict 
an unhealthy season from their presence ; but for us, they have only asso- 
ciations of a pleasing kind. Childhood and sunshine re-appear with 
them. We remember how we regarded them as the redbreast of insects, 
and only caught them to set them free again ; whence they claim immu- 
nity from the cruelties which children are so prone to inflict on the lesser 
specimens of animated nature—we must leave, but we have never seen 
the dainty little fingers playing with them to other purpose than to poise 
them for a farewell flight. 

Here is a lichen, bright-hued as themselves, its scarlet cups, bowl- 
shaped and shallow, half filled with melted hoar-frost, that gives a yet 
brighter tint to its vermilion lining. | How beautiful in colour, how 
elegant in shape! It looks a gorgeous flower thrown carelessly upon the 
earth, rather than a relation of that leathery fungus, éremulla auricula, 
or Jew’s ears, growing on the elder close athand. Apropos of the elder, 
it is already bursting into leaf, and, here and there, exhibits its refresh- 
ing verdure in the hedge-rows, and on the outskirts of the wood. Her- 
balists still retain for this tree the enthusiasm of Martinus Blockwitzius 
(who wrote an elaborate treatise on it, which he called its anatomy), and 
assert that blossoms, bark, and berries, wood, root, and leaves, are alike 
gifted with healing qualities. In Ireland, among other equally absurd 
superstitions, the peasants believe it to be the tree of which the cross was 
made, and thus account for its early foliage and many virtues. 

The hardy blackberry, whose dark green leaves have never fallen 
through the hibernal season, trails its length beneath the hedges, fencing 
shady spots where “violets dim, but sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
or Cytherea’s breath,” will first disclose themselves. 

And see, a loaded timber-wain advances, its long thin body and exag- 
gerated wheels giving it a fantastic resemblance to some huge insect ; 
we could fancy a Harry Longlegs on the wing its prototype, and yet its 
very grotesqueness is picturesque. It hath a monarch for its burden—a 
kingly ‘oak whose boughs are mossed with age,” and the parti-coloured 
team, with bunches of Lent lilies in their head-gear, move slowly on as 
in procession. Even the woodcutters and their mates,—who sit athwart 
it, sylvan conquerors, in green and white gaberdines, russet leggings, gray 
felt hats, and red caps,—add to the animation of the picture, and make it 
worthy the pencil of a Gainsborough. 

There goes a brace of partridges, winging their flight from field to 
field of “ the rich leas—of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and peas,” 
which are everywhere spreading their fresh greenness. How much of 
individual and national prosperity are involved in these elements of the 
future harvest! Let us possess our hearts in patient confidence, looking 


forward to the pan of the “ sunburnt sickle-men,” the hymn that finishes 
their autumn labours :— 


We have ploughed, we have sowed, 
We have reaped, we have mowed, 
We have carried every load, 
Hip, hip ! harvest home. 
“ Hark! music i’ the air,” notes that, like a shower, come — 
down from heaven ; now faint, now loud, now all but lost in ether, an 
anon, vibrating faster and nearer—a melody in motion, till the bird drops 
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to earth. Oh, type of humble genius—skylark ; child of song! nestled 
in all humility, yet soaring, self-impelled, into a brighter and a higher 
sphere, to fill our thoughts with sweetness. Spring hath no harbinger 
more welcome than thyself, not even these herald violets in scented 
tabards, that have come forth to meet her; they have outgrown their 
compeers by some days, and make this side bank fragrant with their pre- 
sence. See where the wood is cleared—around the gnarled roots of the 
ash-pollards, all furred with moss, and wrought about with ivy, till they 
look fitting thrones for hamadryads ; pale primroses have sprung up, and 
further on, amidst thick layers of last autumn’s leaves, you see their deli- 
cate flowers lapped in green tufts, that in another week will have car- 
peted the decaying leaves with verdure, and spread a terrestrial via lactea 
through the wood with countless numbers of their starry blossoms. Here 
the silken catkins of the willow have forestalled the season, and, forgetful 
of Palm Sunday, have hung their yellow favours in the sun—where be 
the old wives’ profits in their blossoms? What branch shall take their 
place upon the city pavement, and tell the passer by their holy import ? 
unless, indeed, in other and less sheltered woods, their bloom may prove 
more tardy. Look, here is woodbine, with green birds circling like 
thirsi, a wand-like hazel stem, and here, where no such succour is at hand, 
its frail shoots have drawn close to one another, and interwoven, find a 
common strength. Oh, man, how many myths does Nature yield you ! 
there will come summer days when every bud shall bear its streaked 
blossoms, and the low bombus of the merchant bee, be heard exchanging 
in them the gold dust of his wanderings for their produce, sweets for 
farina, ’tis a fair exchange ! 

How lovely are these mosses, giving grace to deformity, and beauty to 
decay—covering the hollow tree trunks with verdure, and mnadite 
bright patches on the mildewed mould ; those long, and soft, and fringy 
as chenille, whose archetype it seems, and these of emerald hue, low, 
close, and fine, as if the fabric of Genoa’s looms ; even the dank ditch 
side, where hemlock grows, is clothed with beauty, pile-wort with painted 
leaves, and golden flowers, and blue germander, are already blown; and 
here the matted verdure of wild hyacinths, piercing the leafy subsoil of 
the wood, gives promise of efflorescence yet sweeter ; blue-bells whose 
dainty chimes shall ring in May with odours redolent as Spring’s first 
coming. For us, the “ barky fingers of the elm enringed with ivy,” 
its delicate sprays purple with rising sap, these sweeping ash-boughs with 
their knot-like germs, blackened and swollen ; these maples with their 
one-winged seed unshed, whisper of leafy June, and noon-tide shadows, 
and though the oak, their neighbour, bears on his rugged branches no 
token of allegiance to the Spring, the single leaf, still waving ’midst them, 
looks like a flag of truce to her from stormy winter. 

Leafless as are the trees, we hear the cooing of the ring-doves in them; 
and though the old man’s beard waves hoar and white upon the outskirts 
of the wood, where “ lady’s bower” with its coverts of green shade in 
summer time, is now a mass of seered and tangled branches, the nettle but- 
terfly goes flitting past, and that “ wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower,” 
the “daisy pied,” pranks with its lowly disk, hedge-rows and meadows, 
ever in the van of Spring’s advance. Yes, everywhere in the deep wood’s 
recesses—by quiet streams—across the field paths—through the still 
close lanes, we trace her footprints stepping, from Nature’s altar like a 
bride, on fresh strewn flowers. a 
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THE COUNTESS DE RUDOLSTADT. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
By Matitpa M. Hays. 
Cuarpter VIII.* 


« T'was born in I know not what corner of Spain, neither do I know 
eenres | in what year, but I must be about three or four and twent 
years of age. Iam ignorant of my father’s name, and as for that of my 
mother, 1 believe that, with respect to her parents, she was in the same 
uncertainty as myself. She was called at Venice, La Zingara, and I, 
La Zingarella. My mother gave me as my patron saint, Maria del 
Consuelo, or, as they say in French, Notre-Dame de Consolation. M 
early years were passed in wandering and misery. We travelled up and 
down the world, on foot, my mother and I, living by our songs. I have 
a vague remembrance that, in the forest of Bohemia, we received hos- 
pitality at some chateau, where a handsome young man, the son of the 
nobleman to whom it belonged, and who was named Albert, loaded me 
with caresses and kindness, and gave a guitar to my mother. This 
chiteau was the Chateau des Géants, of which I was destined, at a 
later period, to refuse to become the chdtelaine ; this young nobleman 
was the Count Albert de Rudolstadt, whose wife I was fated to be. 

*“ At ten years old, I commenced singing in the streets. One da 
when I was singing my little song upon the Place Saint-Mark, at Venice, 
before the door of a café, Maitre Porpora, who chanced to be present, 
struck by the quality of my voice, and the natural method which I had 
acquired from my mother, called me to him, asked me many questions— 
followed me even to my garret, relieved my mother, and made her pro- 
mise to enter me at the Scuola dei Mendicanti, one of those gratuitous 
schools for musie which abound in Italy, and whence proceed all the emi- 
nent artists of both sexes. I made rapid progress, and Maitre Porpora 
conceived a friendship for me, which quickly exposed me to the jealousy 
and ill-will of my companions. Their unjust anger, and the contempt 
oo professed for my rags, early taught me habits of patience, reserve, 
and resignation. 

“I do not remember the first day I saw him, but it is certain that at 
seven or eight years old, I already loved a young man, or rather a child, 
a forsaken orphan like myself, studying music under the protection and 
by the charity of strangers, and like myself, gaining a living in the streets. 
Our friendship, or our love, for it was the same thing, was a pure and 
delicious sentiment. We passed together, in innocent wanderings, every 
hour that was not devoted to study. My mother, after having vainly 


* The adventures of “Consuelo,” already forming four volumes, have, in all 
probability, escaped the memory of the reader. The author, therefore, thinks 
himself bound to recapitulate them here as briefly as possible. Those who are 
so fortunate as to possess memories capable of retaining a long romance, Will 


find this repetition wearisome: they are, therefore, advised to pass over this chapter, 
that their patience may not be abused. 
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opposed this intimacy, sanctioned our mutual inclination by a promise 
wtih she made us contract at her death-bed, that we would marry as 
soon as our labours should have put us in a position to bring up a family. 

“ At eighteen or nineteen | had made great progress insinging. The 
Count Zustiniani, a Venetian noble, proprietor of the Theatre San 
Samuel, heard me singing at church, and engaged me as prima donna 
to supersede La Corilla, a beautiful Amazon of an aetress, whose lover 
he had been, and who had proved unfaithful to him. This Zustiniani 
was the protector of my betrothed Anzoleto. Anzoleto was engaged 
with me to sing the first men’s parts. Our débuts were announced 
under the most brilliant auspices. He had a magniticent voice, an extra- 
ordinary natural facility, and a fascinating person ; all the ladies patronised 
him ; but he was idle, and he had not been under a professor so skilled and 
zealous as mine. His success was less brilliant; he was grieved at first, 
then angry; and at last jealousy took possession of him, and thus I lost 
his love.” 

“Ts it possible,” said the Princess Amelia, “that you lost it for such 
a cause ? He was then very base.” 

“Ah! no madame ; but he was vain, and an artist. He put himself 
under the protection of La Corilla, the degraded and infuriated singer, 
who won his heart from me, and quickly taught him to wound and afflict 
mine. One evening, Maitre Porpora, who had always opposed our attach- 
ment, because he pretended that a woman, to be-a great artist, must re- 
main a stranger to all passions and affections of the heart, disclosed to me 
the perfidy of Anzoleto. On the next evening, the Count Zustiniani made 
me a declaration of love, which I was far from expecting, and which 
deeply offended me. Anzoleto pretended to be jealous, to believe me cor- 
rupted—he desired to break with me. I fled from my lodging in the night, 
and went to seek my master, who was a man of ready invention, and who 
had accustomed me to be prompt in execution. He gave me some letters, 
a small sum of money, and directions for my journey ; put me into a 
gondola, accompanied me till we reached the Continent, and at day- 
break I set out alone for Bohemia.” 

“ For Bohemia!” said Madame de Kleist; the courage and virtue of 
La Porporina causing her to open her eyes with amazement. 

“Yes, madame,” returned the young girl. “In our language, as wander- 
ing artists, we often say courir la Bohéme, to signify that we embark upon 
a life of laborious, often culpable poverty, upon the life of the Zingari, who 
in French are also called Bohémiens. As for me I departed, not for this 
7 ag 34 Bohemia, to which, like many others, I seemed destined by 
ate, but for the unhappy country of the Tcheski, for the land of Huss 
and Ziska, for the Sie lea: in short, for the Chateau des Géants, 
where I was generously received by the Rudolstadt family.” 

*“ And why did you go to this family ?” asked the princess, who listened 
hie eg attention; “did they remember having seen you in child- 

“Not in the slightest degree. I did not even remember it myself ; 
and it was not till a long time after, and then by chance, that the Count 
Albert suddenly recovered, and assisted me in recovering, the remembrance 
of this little adventure; but my master Porpora had been intimately con- 
nected, in Germany, with the respected Christian de Rudolstadt, the head 
of the family, The young Baroness Amelia, niece to Christian, wanted 
VOL, XIII. 2G 
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a governess, that is to say, a companion, who should, to outward appear- 
ance, be her musical instructor, but who might help to divert her from the 
sad and austere life which was led at Riesenberg.* Her good and noble 
relatives received me as a friend, almost asa relation ; spite of my desire 
to do so, I taught nothing to my young and capricious pupil, al a 

« And the Count Albert fell in love with you, as was proper under the 
circumstances ?” 

“« Alas, madame, I know not how to speak lightly of so serious and 
grievous a thing, The Count Albert, who was considered a madman, 
and who united to a sublime soul and an enthusiastic genius, strange 
eccentricities, and a diseased imagination wholly inexplicable . . .” 

“Supperville has told me all that, without either placing faith in it 
himself or making me understand it. They attribute to this young man 
supernatural faculties, the gift of prophecy, second sight, the power of 
rendering himself invisible. . . . Upon this head his family relate the 
strangest things . . . but this is all impossible, and I hope you do not 
believe it.” 

“Spare me, madame, the suffering and embarrassment of giving an 
opinion upon facts which surpass my power of judgment, I have wit- 
nessed inconceivable things, and, in certain moments, the Count Albert 
has seemed to me a being superior to human nature. At other times, I 
have seen in him but an unfortunate creature, deprived, by the very 
excess of his virtues, of the flame of reason; but never have I seen him 
like other men. In frenzy as in calmness, in enthusiasm as in depression, 
he was ever the best, the most just, the most wisely enlightened or the 
most poetically exalted, of living beings. In a word, I can neither think 
of him nor pronounce his name without the most profound respect, with- 
out the deepest emotion, without a species of terror; for I am the 
involuntary, though not wholly innocent, cause of his death.” 

“Nay, dear countess, wipe your beautiful eyes, take courage, and 
g° on. I listen in good faith, and swear it to you, without irony or 
evity.” 

“He loved me at first without giving me reason to sup it. He 
never spoke to me, he did not even seem to see me. I think he first 
became aware of my presence in the chateau when he heard me sing. I 
must tell you that he was himself a great musician, and that he played 
on the violin as no one in the world would believe it could be played upon. 
But I think I was the only one at Riesenberg who ever heard him ; for 
his family knew not that he possessed this incomparable talent. His 
love, then, partook of an enthusiastic transport, and a musical sympathy. 
His cousin, the Baroness Amelia, who had been affianced to him for two 

and whom he did not love, was filled with anger against me, 
though she had no attachment for him herself. She evinced this anger 
with more frankness than ill-nature ; for, in the midst of her outbursts of 
temper, she possessed a certain grandeur of soul ; weary of Albert's cold- 
ness and the gloom of the chateau, she quitted us, one fine morning, 
euneres off with her, so to say, her father, the Baron Frederick, brother 
to Count Christian ; an excellent but narrow-minded man, indolent, 
single-hearted ; the slave of his daughter, and devoted to the chase.” _ 

“You tell me nothing of the invisibility of Count Albert, of his dis- 


* The German for Chateau des Géants. 
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appearing for fifteen or twenty days together, at the end of which he 
would suddenly re-appear, believing, or pretending to believe, that he 
had never quitted the house, and unable or unwilling to say what had 
become of him while he was being sought for on all sides !” 

“ Since M. Supperville has told you of this apparently marvellous fact, 
I will explain it to you. I alone can do so, for the point has ever re- 
mained a secret between Albert and me. Near to the Chateau des Géants 
is a mountain called Schreckenstein,* which conceals a grotto and several 
mysterious chambers of ancient subterranean construction, dating from 
the time of the Hussites. Albert, while following out a series of bold 
philosophical opinions, and religious enthusiasm carried even to mysti- 
cism, had remained a Hussite, or, to speak more properly, had remained 
a Taborite in heart. Descended through his mother from King George 
Podiebrad, he had preserved and developed in his own person the senti- 
ments of patriotic independence and evangelical equality, with which the 
preaching of Jean Huss and the victories of Jean Ziska had, as it were, 
inundated the Bohemians . . .” 

“ How she talks upon history and philosophy!” cried the princess, 
looking at Madame de Kleist ; “who would ever have thought that an actress 
could understand these things as well as myself, who have passed my life 
in studying the books whiak ‘teont of them? I tell you, De Kleist, that 
there are among these beings whom the opinion of the court banishes to 
the outskirts of society, intellects equal, if not superior, to those which 
are formed in the highest ranks with so much care and cost.” 

“ Alas, madame,” returned La Porporina, “ I am very ignorant, and I 
had never read any thing before my sojourn at Riesenberg. But there I 
heard so many things spoken of, I was obliged to reflect so much to un- 
derstand what was passing in the mind of Albert, that I arrived at some 
degree of knowledge.” 

“Yes, but you have become mystical and somewhat mad yourself, my 
child! That you should admire the country of Jean Ziska and the repub- 
lican genius of Bohemia, I comprehend; perhaps my ideas are as re- 
publican as your own on that subject; for, to me, love has revealed a 
truth, contrary to that which my instructors had taught me, as to the 
rights of the people and the merit of individuals ; but I cannot share in 
your admiration of the fanatical Taborites, and their ravings of Christian 
equality. This is absurd, impossible of realisation, and leads to ferocious 
excesses. That they should overturn thrones, I agree to, and .... if need be, 
I will labour myself to that end! That they should found republics after 
those of Sparta, Athens, Rome, or ancient Venice, all this I can admit. 
But your bloody and filthy Taborites please me no more than the Vaudois 
of ferocious memory, the odious Anabaptists of Munster, and the Picar- 
dies of old Germany.” 

“ T have heard Count Albert say, that those were not precisely the 
same,” replied Consuelo, modestly ; “but I dare not dispute with your 
highness upon matters which your highness has studied. You have here 
historians and scholars engaged upon these grave matters, and you can 
judge, better than I, concerning their wisdom and justice. Still, though 
I were fortunate enough to obtain the instruction of a whole academy, I 
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believe my sympathies would never change. But I return to my re. 
cital,” 

“ Yes; I have interrupted you by pedantic reflections, and I ask your 
pardon for so doing. Go on. The Count Albert, infatuated with the 
exploits of his forefathers (this is very conceivable and very pardonable), in 
love with you, moreover, which is still more natural and legitimate, would 
not admit that you were not his equal before God and man? He was 
right, but this was no reason for deserting his paternal home and leaving 
every one in despair.” 

“This is what I would arrive at,’’ said Consuelo; ‘* he had for some 
time been accustomed to dream and meditate in the grotto of the Hussites, 
at Schreckenstein, in which he delighted all the more, that he alone, and 
a poor mad peasant who followed him in his rambles, was acquainted with 
these subterranean abodes. He had acquired the habit of retiring thither 
whenever any domestic sorrow or violent emotion deprived him of the 
power of reason. He felt these attacks coming on, and to conceal his 
delirium from his alarmed rejations, would hasten to Schreckenstein by a 
subterraneous passage which he had discovered, and the entrance to which 
was in a cistern, situated in a small flower-garden opposite to his apart- 
ment. Once arrived at his cavern, he forgot hours, days, and even weeks. 
Tended by Zdenko, that poet, peasant, and visionary, whose excitement 
had some resemblance to his own, he thought no more of returning to the 
light of day and his relations till the attack began to pass away ; and, 
unfortunately, these attacks became each time more intense and of longer 
duration. At last, upon one occasion, he remained absent so long that 
they believed him dead, and I determined to discover the place of his 
retreat. I succeeded after much trouble and many dangers. I descended 
into this cistern, which was in his garden, and out of which I had one 
night seen Zdenko issuing by stealth, but not knowing where to direct 
my steps in these abysses, I aimost lost my life. At last I found Albert, 
and succeeded in dissipating the mournful torpor in which he was 
plunged ; I led him back to his relations, and I made him swear that he 
would never return without me to that fatal cavern. He yielded, but he 
predicted that it was his sentence of death, and his ~eodielisi was but 
too fatally realised !” 

“ How could that be? On the contrary, it was intended to restore 
him to life.” 

“No, madame, at least, unless I could succeed in loving him, and in 
never again being a source of grief to him.” 

“ What, you did not love him? You descended a well, you risked 
your life in this subterranean journey . . .” 

“When the mad Zdenko, not understanding my design, and jealous 
as a faithful and stupid dog, of his master’s ws a was on the point of 
assassinating me, when a torrent almost ingulphed me, when Albert, 
failing at first to recognise me, almost made me share in his madness, for 
terror and emotion render these hallucinations contagious . . When, 
at last, he was seized with a fresh access of delirium as he led me 
through the subterranean passage, and had well nigh abandoned me to 
death by closing the door of egress upon me . . . And I exposed 
myself to all this without loving Albert.” 

“Then you had made a vow to Maria del Consuelo to effect his de- 
liverance ?” 
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“Something of the kind, indeed, existed,” replied La Porporina, with 
a sad smile; “a feeling of tender pity for his family, of profound 
sympathy for himself, perhaps a romantic impulse, a sincere friendship, 
certainly, but no feeling of love, at least of that blind, secret, and in- 
toxicating love which I had felt for the ungrateful Anzoleto, and in 
which, I believe, my heart was prematurely exhausted! But, in fact, I 
cannot clearly explain all these things, madame, and at the end of this 
terrible enedilen I had a brain fever, and was at death’s door. Albert, 
who is as profound in medicine as he is skilled in music, saved my life. 
My slow recovery and his assiduous cares placed us on a footing of 
brotherly intimacy. His reason was entirely restored. His father blessed 
me as the cause, and treated me like a beloved daughter. An old hump- 
backed aunt, the Canoness Wenceslawa, at once an angel of tenderness 
and a patrician full of prejudices, was herself resigned to accept me as a 
relation. Albert implored my love. ‘The Count Christian went so far 
as to make himself the pleader of his son’s cause. I was moved, I was 
terrified ; 1 loved Albert as one loves virtue, truth, the beau-ideal; but 
I was still afraid of him; I shrank from becoming a countess, from con- 
tracting a marriage which would raise against him and his family all the 
nobility of the country, and which would bring accusations against me of 
sordid views and base intrigues. And then, must I confess it ? 

perhaps it was my only crime! . . I regretted my profession, my 
liberty, my old master, my artist life, and that exciting arena of the 
theatre, < Som I had appeared for a moment, to shine and vanish like a 
meteor ; those burning boards, where my love had been wrecked, my 
misfortunes consummated, which I had thought I should never cease to 
anathematise and contemn, and where, notwithstanding, I dreamed every 
night that I was either applauded or hissed. . . This must seem strange 
and despicable to you ; but when one has been brought up for the theatre, 
when one has worked all one’s life to take part in these struggles, to carry 
off the victory, when one has gained the first battle, the idea of never 
returning to it is as terrible as it would be to you, madame, and dear 
Amelia, to be no longer a princess except upon the stage, as 1 am now 
twice in the week. . .” 

“ You deceive yourself; you argue falsely, my friend! If I could give 
up the princess to become an artist, I should marry Trenck, and I should 
be happy; while you would not give up the artist to become a princess, 
that you might marry Rudolstadt. I see you did not love him! but 
it was not your fault. We cannot love when we would !” 

“ Madame, this is an aphorism, the truth of which I desire greatly to 
be convinced of ; if it be so, my conscience would be at rest. But it is 
precisely in resolving this problem, that I spend my whole life, and I have 
not yet been able to arrive at its solution.” 

“Come,” said the princess, ‘‘ this is a grave fact ; and, as abbess, I 
ought to try and pronounce judgment upon these cases of the conscience. 
You doubt if we are free to love or not? You believe, then, that love 
can make its choice, and consult reason ?” 

“Tt should be able todo so. A noble heart should submit its inclina- 
tion, I do not say to those worldly reasons, which are but falsehoods and 
fallacies, but to that noble discernment, which is but a taste for the beau- 
tiful, the love of truth. You are the proof of the proposition I advance, 
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madame, and your example condemnsme. Born to fill a throne, you 
have immolated false grandeur to true passion, to the possession of a heart 
worthy of your own. I, born to be a queen also (though only on the 
stage), have had neither the courage nor the generosity willingly to sa- 
crifice the tinsel of this false glory to the calm life and the sublime affec- 
tion which were offered me in exchange. I was ready to do it from self- 
devotion, but not without grief and terror; and Albert, who saw my 
uneasiness, would not accept my faith as a sacrifice. He demanded from 
me enthusiasm, mutual joys, a heart free from all regrets. I dared not 
deceive him; besides, can one deceive upon such matters? I pleaded for 
time, and he accorded it to me. I promised to do my utmost to love 
him as he loved me. I gave that promise in good faith ; but I felt with 
terror that I would rather not have been forced by my conscience to make 
this formidable engagement.” 

“Strange girl! You loved another, I am sure.” 

‘*Ohmon Dieu! I believed that I no longer loved ; but one morning, 
when I was waiting for Albert upon the mountain to walk with me, | 
heard a noise in the ravine ; | recognised a song which I had studied in 
other days with Anzoleto; above all, I recognised that penetrating voice 
which I had loved so much, and that Venetian accent so sweet to my 
memory. I leaned forward ; I saw a horseman; it was he, madame, it 
was Anzoleto !” 

“Eh! In the name of Heaven! what was he doing in Bohemia ?” 

“T learned afterwards that he had broken his engagement, that he was 
flying from Venice and the resentment of the Count Zustiniani. Havin 
quickly become tired of the quarrelsome and despotic love of Corilla, wit 
whom he had successfully returned to the theatre of San Samuel, he had 
obtained the favours of a certain Clorinda, the second singer, and my old 
schoolfellow, whom Zustiniani had made his mistress. Asa man of the 
world, that is to say, as a frivolous libertine, the count had avenged him- 
self by receiving back Corilla without dismissing the other. In the midst 
of this double intrigue, Anzoleto, ridiculed by his rival, took a pique, 
which, changing to rage, one fine summer’s night he availed himself of 
an Sete: and by a hearty kick upset the gondola of Zustiniani, 
in which he was taking the air with La Corilla. They were quit for a 
wetting and a warm bath. The waters of Venice are not deep in all 
parts; but Anzoleto, thinking that this pleasantry might conduct him 
to the prison of the Priambi, took flight, and on his way to Prague, passed 
before the Giants’ Castle. 

“He passed on, and I rejoined Albert, to perform with him a pilgrimage 
to the grotto of Schreckenstein, which he desired to see once more with 
me. I was gloomy and disturbed. I was seized, in this grotto, with the 
most painful emotions. The lugubrious place; the Hussite bones, with 
which Albert had formed an altar on the brink of the mysterious spring ; 
the beautiful yet heart-rending sound of his violin, I know not what 
terrors, the darkness, the superstitious ideas which returned to him in 
7 spot, and from which | no longer felt the strength to preserve 


“ Say all—he believed himself Jean Ziska. He pretended to possess 
an eternal existence, to remember centuries past—in short, he was sei 
with the same folly as that of the Count de Saint-Germain.” 
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“ Yes, it was so, madame, since you seem to know all; and his con- 
vietion in this respect made so Lively an impression upon me, that, in- 
stead of curing him of it, I almost participated in it.” 

“ Have you then a weak mind, spite of your courageous heart ?” 

“] have no pretensions toa strong one. Where should I have ac- 
quired such strength? The only real education I had received, was that 
which Albert had given me. How could | fail to be subjected to his 
ascendency, and to partake of his illusions ? There were so many and 
such high truths in his soul, that I could not, with any certainty, dis- 
tinguish what was error from reality. I felt my reason bewildered 
in this grotto; and what frightened me more than all, was, that 
Zdenko was not there as I had expected. For many months I had seen 
nothing of him. As he had persisted in his fury against me, Albert had 
sent him away, had driven him from his presence, doubtless, after some 
violent discussion, for he appeared to feel remorse. Perhaps he thought 
that, in quitting him, Zdenko had committed suicide: at all events, he 
spoke of him in enigmatical terms, and with mysterious restrictions, which 
made me tremble. I imagined (may God forgive me for the thought !) 
that in some delirious excess, Albert, being unable to persuade this 
wretched creature to give up his designs on my life, might have deprived 
him of his.” 

And why did Zdenko hate you in this manner ?” 

“It was the result of his insanity. He pretended to have dreamed 
that I killed his master and then danced upon his tomb. Oh ! madame, 
this sinister prediction is accomplished. My love killed Albert, and 
eight days after | made my début even in the gayest of opera buffas. I 
was obliged to do this, it is true, while death was in my soul ; but the 
gloomy destiny of Albert is accomplished, in accordance with the terrific 
prognostics of Zdenko.” 

“ By my faith, your story is so diabolical, that I scarcely know where 
Iam, and my mind is becoming bewildered as I listen to you. But 
continue. this is, doubtless, about to be explained.” 

“ No, madame; this fantastic world which Albert and Zdenko carried 
in their mysterious souls, has never been explained to me, and you, like 
me, must remain contented with understanding the results.” 

“Go on, then: M. de Rudolstadt had not killed his poor fool, at 
east.” 

“ Zdenko was no fool in his eyes, but a companion in misfortune, a 
friend, a devoted servant. He wept for him; but, thanks be to Heaven! 
the thought of immolating him to his love for me never passed through 
his mind. Still, foolish and culpable as I was, I pe ed myself that 
this murder had been committed. A recently disturbed tomb in the 
—_ and which Albert confessed to me contained what had been the 

earest thing in the world to him before he knew me, at the same time 
that he accused himself of some nameless crime, brought the cold ira~ 
tion to my brow. I felt convinced that Zdenko was buried in iis t, 
pen fled from the grotto, shrieking like a mad woman and crying like 
a child.” 

“ And with good reason,” said Madame de Kleist; “I should have 
died with fear. A lover like your Albert would not have suited me the 
least in the world. The worthy M. de Kleist believed in the devil, and 
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offered him sacrifices. It is he who has rendered me such‘a coward; if 
I had not determined upon a divorce, I think he would have made me 
mad.” 

“ You are mad enough already,” said the Princess Amelia. “In m 
mind your divorce came somewhat too late. But do not interrupt our 
Countess de Rudolstadt.” 

“ Ag I entered the chateau with Albert, who had followed me without 
thinking of justifying himself from my suspicions, I found,—guess whom, 
madame ?” 

“ Anzoleto !” | 

“He had presented himself as my brother, and was awaiting m 
return. I know not how he had learned, as he continued his route, that 
I lived there, and that I was about to marry Albert; for this was 
reported in the country before any thing was concluded in regard to the 
matter. Be it either from rage and vexation, from some remains of 
affection, or from the love of mischief, he had returned with the sudden 
intention of putting a stop to this marriage, and of carrying me off from 
the count. He brought every thing into play to accomplish his end; 
prayers, tears, blandishments, threats. To all outward appearance, | 
was immovable; but in the depths of my weak heart I was troubled, 
and felt that I was no longer mistress of myself. Under cover of the 
falsehood which had served to introduce him, and which I dared not 
deny, though I had never spoken to Albert of this brother, whom, in fact, 
I did not possess, he remained all day at the chateau. In the evening, 
the old count made us sing some Venetian airs to him. These songs of 
my adopted country awakened the remembrances of my childhood, of my 
pure love, of my beautiful dreams, of my past happiness. I felt that I 
still loved,—and that it was not he whom I ought to love, whom I 
desired to love, and whom I had promised to love. Anzoleto conjured me, 
in a whisper, to receive him at night in my own apartment, and threatened 
to come in spite of me, at his own risk and peril, and, above all, at 
mine. I had never been other than his sister, thus he coloured his pro- 
jects with the finest intentions. He submitted to my decision, he would 
depart at daybreak; but he wished to bid me adieu. I thought he 
would make some disorder, some scandal in the chateau; that there 
would be some terrible scene with Albert, that I should be disgraced by 
the affair. I, therefore, formed a desperate resolution, and carried it 
into effect. At midnight I made up a small package of the most neces- 
sary things, I wrote a note for Albert, took the little money I possessed 
(and by-the-bye, I forgot half), left my room, and mounting the hired 
horse which had brought Anzoleto, paid his guide to assist in my flight, 
crossed the drawbridge, and gained the neighbouring town. It was the first 
time in my life that | had ever been on horseback. I galloped four leagues, 
then sent back the guide, and feigning to go and wait for Anzoleto on 
the road to Prague, gave this man false directions as to the spot where 
my a aay brother would find me. I took the direction to Vienna, 
at daybreak. Found myself alone, on foot, without resources, in an 
unknown country, and flying as quickly as possible from these two lovers, 
both of whom appeared to me equally fatal. Still, I ought to say that, 
at the end of a few hours, the phantom of the perfidious Anzoleto was 
effaced from my soul, never again to find admittance ; while the pure 
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image of my noble Albert followed me, as a shield and a promise for the 
future, through the dangers and fatigues of my journey.” 

“ And why did you go to Vienna rather than to Venice ?” 

«« My master, Porpora, had just arrived there, in the train of our ambas- 
sador, who desired to assist him in repairing his broken fortunes, and in 
recovering his ancient glory, now paled and diminished by the success of 
more fortunate innovators. Happily, I encountered an excellent youth, 
already a musician with brilliant prospects, who, in passing through the 
Boehmer Forest had heard me spoken of and had thought of coming to 
seek the aid of my influence with Porpora. We returned together to 
Vienna on foot, often greatly fatigued, but always gay, always friends and 
brothers. I attached myself to him all the more that he never thought 
of paying court to me, and that 1 never even dreamed he could think of 
doing so. I disguised myself as a boy, and played my part so well that 
I gave rise to many pleasant mistakes, though among them was one 
which all but proved fatal to us both. 

“T pass over the rest in silence, that I may not render this recital too 
long, and I will only mention this because I know it will interest your 
highness much more than all the rest of my history.”* 


Cuaptrer IX. 


“] Guess you are about to speak to me of him,” said the princess, dis- 
posing the tapers that she might see the narrator better, and placing 
1erself in an attitude of attention. 

“As Haydn and I were descending the course of the Moldau, upon 
the Bavarian frontier, we were seized upon by some recruiters in the 
service of the king, your brother, and were flattered with the dazzling 
hope of becoming respectively fifer and drummer in the glorious armies 
of his majesty.” 

“ You a drummer ?” cried the princess, bursting into a fit of laughter. 
“Ah! if De Kleist had seen you then, I warrant you would have turned 
her head. My brother would have taken you for his page, and God 
knows what ravages you would have made among the hearts of our beau- 
tiful ladies. But what were you saying of Haydn? I know the name; 
I remember now, I have lately received some music from this oa oN 
and very good music it is. He is not the youth of whom you speak ?” 

“Forgive me, madame, he is about twenty years of age, though he does 
not look more than fifteen. He was my travelling companion, he is my 
sincere and faithful friend. On the borders of a small wood, where our 
kidnappers stopped to breakfast, we took flight ; they pursued us, we ran 
like hares, and had the good fortune to reach a travelling-carriage which 
contained the noble and handsome Frederick Trenck, and an old roué, the 
Count Hoditz de Roswald.” 

“The husband of my aunt, the Margrave of Culmbach,” cried the 
princess, “another marriage of love, De Kleist ! for the rest, it is the only 


* Those who may wish to read these adventures of Consuelo in detail, are re- 
ferred to the beautiful work called “ Consuelo;” “ The Countess of Rudolstadt” 


being its sequel,—Translator. 
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wise and honest thing my fat aunt ever did in her life. What is he like, 
this Count Hoditz?” 

Consuelo was about to undertake a detailed portrait of the Chatelain de 
Roswald, when the princess interrupted her to ask a thousand questions 
concerning Trenck, the dress he wore that day, and the most trivial de- 
tails, and when Consuelo related how Trenck had hurried to her defence, 
how he narrowly escaped being struck by a ball, how at last he had put 
the brigands to flight, and had rescued an unfortunate deserter whom 
they were conveying in their carriage, bound hand and foot, she was 
obliged to begin again, to explain the smallest circumstances, to repeat 
the most indifferent words. The joy and tenderness of the princess were 
at their height when she learned that Trenck and the Count Hoditz, 
having oadentel the two young travellers to their carriage, the baron 
had paid no attention to Consuelo, but unceasingly contemplated a por- 
trait concealed in his bosom, sighing and speaking to the count of a 
secret love for a person of high rank, which was at once the happiness 
and the despair of his life. 

When Consuelo was allowed to proceed, she related that the Count 
Hoditz, having guessed her sex at Passau, desired to take advantage of 
the protection he had accorded her, and that she effected her escape with 
Haydn, to renew her humble and adventurous journey in a boat which 
was going down the Danube. At last she related how, by playing on the 
pipe, accompanied by Haydn on his violin, for the peasants to dance to, 
they had procured the means of subsistence, till she arrived one evening at 
a pretty priory, still disguised, and calling herself the Signor Bertain, a 
wandering musician, and a zingaro by profession. 

“The owner of this priory was,” said she, “an impassioned lover of 
music, moreover, an intelligent man with an excellent heart. He took a 
great liking to us, to me more particularly, wishing even to adopt me, 
and promising me a good living, if I would only enter into orders. I 
began to weary of my masculine sex. I felt no more taste for the ton- 
sure than the drum ; but a singular event prolonged my sojourn for a 
short time with this amiable host. A lady travelling post, being seized 
with the pangs of childbirth at the very door of the priory, was delivered 
of a little girl, whom she abandoned the next morning, and whom I per- 
suaded the good canon to adopt in my place. She was christened Angela, 
the name of her father Anzoleto, and Madame Corilla, her mother, went 
to seek an engagement at the royal theatre at Vienna. She obtained it 
to my exclusion. The Prince de Raunitz presented her to the Empress 
Maria Theresa as a respectable widow ; while I was rejected, and accused, 
and vehemently suspected of loving Joseph Haydn, who received lessons 
from Porpora, and who lived in the same house with us.” 

Consuelo detailed her interview with the great empress. The princess 
was very curious to hear all she could of this extraordinary woman, in 
whose virtue there was not much faith at Berlin, where they bestowed 
upon her as lovers the Prince de Raunitz, the physician Van Swieten, and 
the poet Metastasio. 

Consuelo finally related her reconciliation with Corilla, through 
An and her début in the first parts at the Imperial Theatre, thanks 
to the remorse of conscience and a fit of generosity in the we re wo- 
man. Then she spoke of the noble and cordial intercourse and. friendship 
she had had with the Baron de Trenck, at the Venetian ambassador’s, 
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and told with careful minuteness how in receiving the adieux of this 
amiable young man, she had determined with him upon a means of cor- 
respondence, should the persecution of the Prussian king render it neces- 
sary. She spoke of the music-book whose leaves were to serve as 
envelopes, of the signature of the letters which he would send her, 
at need, for the object of his love; and she explained how recently she 
had been enlightened, by one of these leaves, as to the importance of the 
cabalistic writing which hhad been transmitted to the princess. 

It may well be believed that these explanations occupied more time 
than the rest of the recital. At last, La Porporina, having told of her 
departure from Vienna with La Porpora, and how she had met the king 
of Prussia, in the dress of a simple officer and under the name of the 
Baron de Kreutz, at the marvellous Chateau de Roswald, in Moravia, 
was obliged to speak of the important service she had rendered the mo- 
narch without knowing his rank. 

‘This is what I am curious to learn,” said Madame de Kleist. “ M. 
de Peelnitz, who is a great talker, confided to me that his majesty had 
recently declared to his guests, while at supper, that his friendship for the 
beautiful Porporina had a deeper foundation than a simple love affair.” 

‘‘What I did was but a simple thing, nevertheless,” replied Madame 
De Rudolstadt. “I made use of the influence I possessed over an un- 
happy fanatic to prevent his assassinating the king. Karl, the poor Bo- 
hemian giant, who, with myself, the Baron de Trenck had snatched from 
the hands of the recruiters, had entered the service of the Count Hoditz. 
He had just recognised the king, and desired to avenge himself upon 
him for the death of his wife and child, whom, subsequently to his second 
seizure, misery and grief had killed. Fortunately, this man had not for- 
gotten that I also had contributed to his safety, and that I had afforded 
some trifling assistance to his wife. He allowed himself to be dissuaded 
and disarmed. The king, concealed in a neighbouring pavilion, heard 
all, as he has since told me; and, lest his assassin should return to his 
fury, took, on departing, another road than that where Karl had proposed 
to wait for him. His majesty travelled unattended on horseback, with 
M. de Buddenbrock ; it is then very probable that a skilful marksman, 
like Karl, whom, in the morning, I had seen strike a pigeon three times 
in the course of a féte which the Count Hoditz had given us, would not 
have missed his aim.” 

“God knows,” said the princess, with a thoughtful air, “ what changes 
this misfortune might have wrought in European politics and in the fate 
of individuals ! Now, my dear Rudolstadt, 1 believe I know the rest of 

our history up to the death of Count Albert. At Prague, you met with 
his uncle, the baron, who took you back to the Chateau des Géants to see 
him die, after having married you as he was about to breathe his last 
sigh. You could not then determine to love him ?” 

“ Alas, madame, I have learned to love him too late, and I have been 
cruelly punished for my hesitation and passion for the stage. Forced by 
my master, Porpora, to make my début at Vienna, deceived by him as 
to the state of Albert, whose last letters he had suppressed, and whom I 
believed cured of his fatal love, I allowed myself to be carried away by 
the illusions of the stage, till I finished, whilst waiting for an engagement 
at Berlin, by playing at Vienna in a species of intoxication.” 
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420 THE COUNTESS DE RUDOLSTADT. 
« And with glory,” said the princess, “as we know.” 
“ Miserable and fatal glory!” returned Consuelo. “ What your high- 
ness does not know is, that Albert came secretly to Vienna, that he saw 
me play, that he followed my steps like a mysterious shadow, that he 
pes a me avowing to Joseph Haydn in the slips, that I could never 
renounce my art, but with the most painful regret. Yet I loved Albert! 
I swear before God that I was conscious of its being still more impossible 
for me to renounce him than my vocation, and that I had written to him 
to say so ; but Le Porpora, who treated this love as a chimera and a folly, 
had discovered and burnt my letter. I found Albert devoured by a rapid 
consumption—I gave him my faith, but I could not restore him to life, 
I saw him on his bed of state, dressed like a nobleman of the olden days, 
beautiful in the arms of death, with his brow as serene as that of an 
angel of forgiveness ; but I could not accompany him to his last resting- 
place. I left him in the chapelle ardente of the Chateau des Géants, 
under the care of Zdenko, that poor mad prophet, who held out his hand 
to me, laughing and rejoicing at the tranquil sleep of his friend. He, at 
least, more pious and faithful than |, laid him in the tomb of his fathers, 
not understanding that he would never again rise from that bed of repose. 
And I, I departed, hurried away by Le Porpora, that devoted but un- 
pitying friend, that man with his paternal but inflexible heart, who cried 
in my ears, almost by the bier of my husband. You will make your 
début next Saturday in the ‘ Virtuoses Ridicules.’”’ 

‘Full of strange vicissitudes, indeed, is the life of an artist,” said the 
rincess, wiping away a tear ; for La Porporina sobbed as she finished 
er history ; ‘* but you do not tell me, dear Consuelo, the most beautiful 

trait in your life, a of which Supperville informed me with the highest 
admiration ; that you might not afflict the old canoness or fail in your 
romantic disinterestedness, ~ renounced your title, your dowry, your 
very name ; you required that your secret should be kept by Supperville 
and Porpora, the sole witnesses of this precipitate marriage, and you came 
here, poor as before, Zingarella as of old.” 

“ And an artist for ever!” replied Consuelo; ‘that is to say, inde- 

vendent, a virgin, dead to all feelings of love ; such, at last, as aoe 
las unceasingly represented the ideal type of the priestess of the Muses! 
He has sage my terrible master! and I have arrived at the point he 
desired for me. Ido not believe that I shall be the happier or the 
worthier for it. Since I have ceased to love, and have felt that I can 
never love again, I have become insensible to the fire of inspiration and 
the excitement of the stage. This icy climate and this court atmo- 
ys mournfully depress me. The absence of Porpora, the species of 
abandonment in which I find myself, and the will of the king which 
prolongs my engagement against my wishes,....,1 may confess this to 
you, madame, may I not ?” 

“‘T ought to have guessed it! Poor child, you have been thought 
proud of the preference with which the king honours you, while, like 
me, like all his family, like his favourites, his soldiers, his pages, even his 
dogs, you are his prisoner and his slave. Oh, illusions of royalty, glory 
of great princes! how mean and worthless are you to those whose lives 
are exhausted in contributing to your brilliancy and display! But, dear 
Consuelo, you have still many Yt to tell me ; and not among those 
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which will interest me the least, I expect from your sincerity that you 
will tell me precisely upon what terms you are with my brother, and I 
will invite that sincerity by my own. Believing you were his mistress, 
and flattering myself with the hope that you might obtain from him the 
pardon of Trenck, I sought you to place our cause in your hands. Now 
that, thanks to Heaven, we have no more need of you in this respect, and 
I am happy to love you for your own sake, I think you may tell me all 
without compromising yourself; the more so, as my brother’s affairs do 
not seem to be greatly advanced with you.” 

“The manner in which you express yourself on this subject makes me 
shudder, madame,” returned Consuelo, growing pale, “It is but eight 
days since I first heard whispered around me, with a serious air, the 
supposed inclination of the king, our master, for his sad and trembling 
subject. Until then I had never dreamed of any thing more being pos- 
sible between him and me than a playful badinage, kindly on his part, 
and respectful on my own. He has shown me a friendship and a grati- 
tude far surpassing my deserts, for the service I so naturally rendered 
him at Roswald. But between that and love there lies an abyss, and I 
fervently hope that he has never crossed it even in thought.” 

“ And I believe to the contrary. He is rough, quarrelsome, and fami- 
liar with you ; he speaks to you as he would to a little boy; he passes 
his hand over your Lond as he would caress one of his greyhounds ; for 
some days he has affected before his friends to be less in love with you 
than with any one else. All this proves that he is on the verge of what 
he deprecates. I know him well; I will answer for it, that before long 
you will have to decide the question. What part will you take? If 

ou resist him you are lost, if you yield you are in still greater danger. 
Vhat will you ie in the hour of trial ?” 

“Neither one nor the other madame; I shall follow the example of 
his recruits, I shall desert.” 

“ That will be no easy thing, neither should I like it, for I am getting 
singularly attached to you, and rather than let you go, I believe I should 
set the recruiters once more upon your traces. Come, we will seek some 
other means; the case is serious and demands reflection. Tell me all that 
has passed since the death of Count Albert ?” 

“ Certain extraordinary and inexplicable facts have occurred in the midst 
of a monotonous and gloomy life! I will relate them to you in their 
simple truth, your highness will perhaps assist me to understand them.” 

“T will do my best, on condition that you call me Amelia, as you did 
~ now. It is not yet midnight, and I will not be ‘ your highness’ till 

aybreak.” 

Ta Porporina renewed her recital in these words : 

“ I related to Madame de Kleist, when she first did me the honour to 
visit me at my own house, that I was separated from Porpora as we ar- 
rived at Bohemia, on the Prussian frontier. To this day, I know not 
whether the passport of my master was at fault, or whether the king had 
forestalled our arrival by issuing one of those orders, whose rapidity is 
prodigious, against Porpora’s entrance into his states. This, it may be, 
culpable thought, was the first which occurred to me, for I remembered 
the rough and honest sincerity with which Porpora had defended the house 
of Trenck, and blamed the harshness of the king, when, at a supper at 
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Count Hoditz’s, in Moravia, the king himself under the name of the 
Baron de Kreutz, had announced to us the pretended treason of Trenck 
and his confinement at Glatz. . . .” 

“ Indeed,” cried the princess, “ was it in defence of Trenck that Maitre 
Porpora displeased the king ?” 

“The king has never spoken of it to me, and I fear to bring it back to 
his memory. But it is certain that, spite of my prayers and the promises 
of his majesty, Porpora has never been recalled.” 

‘And never will be,” returned Amelia; ‘‘ for the king neither forgets 
nor forgives the frankness which wounds his self-love. This Solomon of 
the north hates and persecutes whosoever doubts the infallibility of his 
judgments ; above all, when his decision is but a coarse pretence, an 
odious pretext to get rid of an enemy. Thus, go into mourning, my child, 
you will never again see Porpora at Berlin.” 

“Spite of the grief I feel for his absence, I no longer desire to see him 
here, madame ; and I shall take no more steps to procure the king’s 
pardon. I received this morning a letter from my master, announcing 
the reception of an opera of his at the Imperial Theatre of Vienna. After 
a thousand difficulties he has at last achieved his object, and the piece is 
to be put in preparation at once. Henceforth, then, | shall think more 
of rejoining him than of tempting him hither ; but I greatly fear that I 


am no more at liberty to leave, than I was at liberty to choose whether I 
would come.” 


“ What do you mean ?”’ 


* At the frontier, when I saw that they were forcing my master to 
re-enter his carriage and turn back, I wished to accompany him and 
renounce my engagement at Berlin. I was so indignant at the brutality 
and apparent bad faith of such a reception, that I would have paid the 
forfeit by the utmost excess of labour, rather than proceed further into a 
country so despotically ruled. But at the first evidence I gave of my 
intentions, I was summoned by a police-officer to get into another post- 
chaise, which was brought and harnessed in a moment; and as | was 
surrounded by soldiers resolved to make me obey this summons, I em- 
braced my master, weeping, and allowed myself to be conducted to 
Berlin, where I arrived at midnight, overpowered with fatigue and grief. 
I was set down close to the palace, not far from the Opera, in a pretty 
house belonging to the king, and so arranged that I should reside abso- 
lutely alone. 1 found servants ready to receive my orders, and a supper 
prepared. I have since learned that M. de Pcelnitz had received directions 
to arrange every thing for my arrival. I was scarcely installed, when a 
message was brought me from Baron de Kreutz, demanding if I were 
visible. I hastened to receive him, impatient as I was to complain to 
him of the reception Porpora had met with, and to demand redress. 
a not to know that Baron de Kreutz and Frederick II. were one. 

might well be supposed ignorant of it. The deserter, Karl, in confi- 
ding to me his project of assassinating him, as a superior Prussian officer, 
had not named him, and I had only learnt his rank from Count Hoditz, 
after the —_ had quitted Roswald. He entered with a smiling and 
affable air, which I had not seen in him during his incognito. Under 
his donyme, and in a strange country, he was somewhat constrained. 
At Berlin, he seemed to me to have recovered all the majesty of his 
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position, that is to say, the protecting kindness and generous consideration 
with which, upon occasion, he so well knows how to adorn his power. 
He came towards me, holding out his hands, and asking if I remembered 
to have seen him anywhere before ! 

“¢ Yes, monsieur le baron,’ I replied, ‘and I remember you offered and 
promised me your assistance at Berlin, if I should ever require it.’ Then 
| related to him, with considerable vivacity, what had occurred at the 
frontier, and asked him if he would lay before the king my demand for 
reparation of the outrage offered to an illustrious master, and for the con- 
straint exercised towards myself.’ 

“¢ Reparation!’ replied the king, smiling maliciously, ‘is that all ? 
Would M. Porpora enter the lists against the King of Prussia ? Perhaps 
Mademoiselle Porporina requires that he should bend the knee before 
her ?” 

“ This raillery increased my vexation. ‘ Your majesty may add irony 
to what I have already suffered,’ I returned, ‘but I would rather have 
cause to bless than to fear you.’ 

“The king shook my arm somewhat rudely, ‘Ah, you are trying 
which of us can best dissemble,’ said he, fixing his penetrating eyes upon 
mine; ‘I thought you simple and ingenuous, and now I find you knew 
me perfectly at Roswald.’ 

“No, sire,’ I rejoined, ‘I did not know you, and would to Heaven I 
never had known you.’ 

“<T cannot say as much,’ he replied, gently ; ‘for without you, I might 
perhaps be resting in some ditch in Roswald Park. Success in battles is 
no guarantee against the ball of an assassin, and I shall never forget that if 
the destiny of Prussia is still in my hands, it is to a good little soul, an ene- 
my of cowardly plotters, that I owe it. Thus, my dear Porporina, your 
ill-humour shall not render me ungrateful. Calm yourself, 1 beg, i tell 
me what you have to complain of, for up to this moment I understand 
but little about it.’ 

“ Whether it was that the king pretended to know nothing of the 
matter, or that the pots had indeed thought they had detected some 
defect in the form of my master’s papers, he listened to my story with 
much attention, and then said with the calm air of a judge who will not 
lightly pronounce judgment, ‘I will examine this matter, and render you 
an account of it ; I shall be greatly surprised if my people have sought 
a quarrel without motive, with a traveller whose passport was en régle. 
There must have been some misunderstanding. I will find it out, be 
assured of that, and if any one has overstepped his orders he shall be 

unished.’ 
: ‘¢¢ Sire, this is not what I ask. I ask the recall vy wea 

“¢ And I promise it to you,’ he replied, ‘ now take a less gloomy air 
and tell me how you discovered the secret of my incognito.’ 

“ Upon this I chatted freely with the king, and found him so kind, so 
amiable, so fascinating in conversation, that I forgot all the prejudices I 
had entertained against him, in admiration of his mind, at once so judici- 
ous and brilliant, and the easy benevolence of manners which I had not 
found with Maria Theresa, in short, with the delicacy of his sentiments in 
regard to all matters on which he touched. 

“« ¢ Listen,’ he said, as he took his hat to leave me; ‘I have a friendly 
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piece of advice to give you in the first moment of your arrival here ; it 
is to speak to no one, whoever it may be, of the service you have rendered 
me, and of the visit I have paid you this evening. Though there is 
nothing but what is highly honourable to us both in my eagerness to 
thank you, it would give rise to a very false idea as to the relations of 
mind and friendship I desire to hold with you. They would think you 
eager for that, which in the language of courts, is called the favour of the 
master. You would be an object of distrust with some, of jealousy with 
others. The smallest inconvenience would be to draw upon you a crowd 
of solicitors who would make you the medium of their foolish requests ; 
and as you would doubtless be too high-minded te play such a part, you 
would be the butt of their cajoleries or enmities.’ 

‘« «T promise your majesty,’ I replied, ‘to act as you have just com- 
manded me.’ 

‘<*T command you in nothing, Consuelo,’ he returned, ‘but I rely 
_— your wisdom and uprightness. I have seen in you from the first 
glance, a noble soul and a just mind, and it is because I desire to make 
you the pearl of my department of fine arts, that I sent an order from 
the depths of Silesia, to furnish you with a carriage at my expense, to 
conduct you from the frontier immediately you should arrive there. It 
is not my fault if they turned it into a species of rolling prison, and 
separated you from your protector. In the meantime, and till he is 
restored to you, I will replace him if you find me worthy of the same con- 
fidence and attachment you entertained towards him.’ 

“I confess, my dear Amelia, that I was deeply touched by this pater- 
nal language, and this delicate friendship. Perhaps, also, somewhat of 
pride was mingled with the feeling ; and the tears came to my eyes when 
the king held out his hand as he left me. I almost kissed it, as was, 
doubtless, my duty ; but since I am making my confession, I ou ht to 
say, that, at the moment I was about to do so, I felt myself seized with 
terror, and as it were paralysed with the chill of distrust. I thought it 
possible that the king was cajoling me, and flattering my vanity, to deter 
me from relating the scene at Roswald, which might produce, in some 
minds, an impression adverse to his political views. It also seemed to me 
as if he dreaded ridicule for having shown me kindness and gratitude. 
And then, suddenly, in less than a second, I remembered the terrible mi- 
litary régime of Prussia, of which the Baron Trenck had given me @ 
minute account ; the ferocity of the recruiters, the misfortunes of Karl, 
the captivity of that noble Trenck, which I attributed to his having deli- 
vered the poor deserter ; the cries of a soldier whom I had seen flogged 
that morning as I passed through a village, and all that despotic system 
which forms the strength and glory of the great Frederick. I could no 
longer hate him personally ; but already I saw in him the absolute 
master, the natural enemy of simple hearts, which cannot understand the 


necessity of inhuman laws, and which cannot penetrate the secrets of 
empires,” 
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THE ESCURIAL. 
FORD —DUMAS—GAUTIER. 


Tue Escurial has ever been deemed one of the wonders of the world. 
It has often been described, but a building which resembles nothing else 
of its kind, and the mere mention of which never fails to awaken the 
deepest curiosity and interest, could not but suggest something new 
to the thoughtful and imaginative mind of Alexandre Dumas, and the 
artistic and critical judgment of Theophile Gautier. The opinions and 
impressions of both are well calculated to fill up the same canvass, and 
combined to present a picture delineated with unusual power and coloured 
with more than ordinary art. 

The Camino real, as the road is called which leads from Madrid to 
the Escurial, a distance of eight leagues and a quarter, although of little 
use to commerce or the public, is admitted by Ford to be like others that 
led to the covers and convents of the king, whether monk, gamekeeper, 
or both, as the Austrians and Bourbons mostly were, to be magnificent; 
but the same author describes the country that intervenes between the 
metropolis and the palace as barren, desolate, and without grandeur ; the 
soil poor, and the boor who scratches it almost a savage. 

Our more enthusiastic Frenchmen saw barrenness and desolation also, 
but their lively imagimations found a relief to this. To the artist the 
landscape did not want grandeur. The absence of all vegetation, he 
says, imparted a distinctness and severity to the outline that was quite 
extraordinary. These great plains, says Dumas, bordered by rocky 
horizons, have an aspect of austerity which is pleasing to the imagina- 
tion. ‘I have seen,” he adds, further on, “few landscapes possessed of 
a character so wild and so grandiose as that which we had before our 
eyes ; a thousand feet beneath us, as a continuation of abrupt rocks and 
of precipices which spotted the slopes with deep shadows, there extended 
to the right a plain without an end, marbled like the skin of a gigantic 
lizard, with yellow spots and great black stripes.” Gautier says, “the 
stones of a bluish gray colour, scattered about like the scales on a coat of 
ermine, had the aspect of warts on the rough back of a centenary croco- 
dile.” “‘ A great and beautiful nature after Salvator Rosa,” says the 
poet. 
Then for the first impression communicated by this leviathan of archi- 
tecture. ‘* The effect from a distance,” says Gautier, “is very fine, it is 
that of an immense Oriental palace. The cupola of stone and the balls 
that terminate all the points, contribute much to this illusion.” “A 
sepulchral colossus,” says Dumas, “in truth, in every respect worthy of 
the man who chose a desert for his capital and a tomb for his palace.’’ 
“As a whole,” says Ford, “it rises pre from the gardens and ter- 
races, enbosomed in plantations which fringe the edge of the desert ; all 
around, on either side, from roseless Las Rosas and Galapagar, is dehesa 
y despoblado.” 

Ford tells us that Philip II. built the Escurial (or Escorial, he writes 
it) to fulfil a panic-inspired vow made during the battle of St. Quintin, 
when he employed the aid of San Lorenzo, just as Fulvius Flaccus and 


Appius Claudius vowed a temple to Jupiter under similar circumstances. 
VoL. XIII. ay 
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But both Dumas and Gautier give a different version of the story, and 
one which we must acknowledge to be more in accordance with the 
character of the gloomy and superstitious tyrant. Obliged in the course 
of the siege of St. Quintin to direct a bategy of cannons against the 
church of St. Lawrence, “at became terrified lest the saint should 
be irritated at seeing his church so ill-treated, and he made a vow to 
build another in his honour far more magnificent than the one which he 
was unintentionally forced to destroy.* F ord, however, has many autho- 
rities in his favour, especially that of the Duke of Braganza, who says, 
“Celui qui faisait un si grand veu doit avotr eu grand peur.” The 
fact is, that most probably fear and superstition both played their part 
in suggesting the vow, and other feelings and objects sprang up in the 
progress of its fulfilment, to give to the original intention a development 
not even anticipated by the royal originator. His father’s dying wish 
for a truly royal burial-place, his own architectural propensities (in which 
Philip somewhat resem led le rot magon of our own days), and the ex- 
hortations of the church, all combined to produce a pile whose colossal 
proportions have been justly said to be proportionate only to his piety 
and his fears. 

San Lorenzo, the Hercules of this most ultra-Catholic Philip, was a 
native of Huerca, who, according to Stephanus, suffered martyrdom in the 
time of the Emperor Decius. It is against our wish that in this little 
notice of the Escurial, we should find ourselves at variance with Mr. Ford, 
for whose admirable guide we entertain the highest respect ; but there is 
surely an error either of person or date, when he says that St. Lawrence 
was beailed by Valentianus, August 10, 261? Nor can we sympathise 
with the vein of ironical incredulity with which Mr. Ford narrates the 
martyrdom of a zealous Christian. “He was broiled,” he says, “on a 
slow fire, and not quickly done, @ la bifstec. He bore the operation with 
great sangfroid, for Prudentius (Peri. II. 401) relates that he directed 
the cooks to turn him when one side was burnt ‘ Converte partem corporis, 
satis crematum,’ then ‘ ludibundus,’ he jocosely invited them to eat him, 
and see whether he was most savoury if well done or under done.” 

Man’s spiritual nature, and the unknown and mysterious circumstances 
under which, as in dreams, and under the influence of certain anesthetic 
agents, that nature can, to a certain extent, be set free from its fleshy 
impediments, the body being in a state of passivity, and external objects 
being excluded from us by the shutting up of the senses, through which 
we perceive them, is a now almost new and revived subject of profound 
discussion. At all events, we can sympathise with Mrs. Crowe, when, 
in her just published work, ‘the Night- Side of Nature,” she exclaims, 


Thank God ! we have lived through that age (when what the senses could 
not apprehend, nor the understanding account for, was pronounced to be 
impossible), and in spite of the struggles of the materialistic school, we are fast 
advancing toa better. The traditions of the saints who suffered the most 





* The battle of St. Quintin was fought Aug. 10, 1557. The whole glory, as at 
Pavia, Lepanto, Baylen, the Peninsular war, &c., &c., is now claimed by the 
Spaniards for themselves, but, like many others, it was won by a foreign com- 
mander, by Philibert of Savoy, who was ably seconded by D’Egmont, with 
Flemish infantry and German cavalry, and better still by 8000 English under 
Lord Pembroke. The French were completely routed, and lost 3000 men, 4000 
prisoners, colours, baggage, and artillery. 
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appalling tortures, and slept and smiled the while, can scarcely be rejected 
now, when we are daily hearing of people undergoing frightful operations, 
either in a state of insensibility, or whilst they believe themselves revelling in 
delight, nor can the psychological intimations which these facts offer, be much 
longer overlooked. It is not improbable that, as in case of animal magnetism, 
so long practised in the East, so anesthetic agents were also known in ancient 
times to a few of the initiated.* 


Be the philosophy of the thing, however, as it may, certain it is that 
Philip imposed upon his architect the strange injunction of giving to his 
monument the form of a gridiron, in commemoration of the martyrdom 
of Laurentius ; or, as Ford has it, “ he sacrificed an opportunity of build- 
ing a perfect palace to an idle legend, and poor Herrara, forced to lower 
his genius to a plan worthy of the beefsteak club or ‘ Cobbett’s Register,’ 
was indeed the real martyr.” The first stone was laid April 23, 1563, 
by Juan Baptista de Toledo, whose great pupil, Juan de Herrera, finished 
the pile, September 13, 1584. 


It is impossible (says Dumas), to form to oneself an idea of the sombre, 
austere appearance of the Escurialh A monument of granite, built upon a 
mountain of granite, it appears like one of those playful tricks of nature, which 
in the distance present an image that approaches to reality. But here, it is 
not an optical error, when we have come into proximity, have brought the 
insignificance of man into contact with this gigantic mass, and a gate is found 
open which closes upon you; then were it only as an accidental visitor that 
you entered into the gloomy monument, had you full possession of the con- 
sciousness of liberty, still once in, you would shudder as if you was never to 
go out again. 


He who had never been able to understand the anxious character of Philip 
II., would, upon seeing the Escurial, form to himself a perfect idea of the 
gloomy majesty of the son of Charles V. 

Thus nothing gives an idea of the Escurial, neither Windsor, in England— 
nor Peterhoff, in Russia—nor Versailles, in France. The Escurial can be 
compared with nothing but itself; it is a thought sculptured in stone ; it is the 
product of a man, and of an age fashioned to his will by that man, during the 
slaapiens hours which that eternal sun which never set upon his dominions gave 
to him. 

None will say that the Escurial is beautiful. One cannot admire the terri- 
ble ; we shudder before it. Philip himself, when the architect presented him 
the thousand keys of the monument dreamed by his inflexible genius, must 
have shuddered when he touched them. 

The first idea that strikes the mind is, that the Escurial is not built by ordi- 
nary proceedings, but has been hewn out of a block of granite. Have you 
ever gone down into a mine with the consciousness that a whole mountain was 
weighing down upon you? The sensation that is experienced on entering into 
the Escurial is alone analogous to it. 

To reach all other monuments one ascends, to arrive at (this, one descends. 
Philip would not even leave to himself an illusion ; alive, he buried himself in 
@ mausoleum: it was a family tradition. wy 

I am exceedingly perplexed (says M. Gautier) to give my opinion upon the 
Escurial. So many grave and competent persons, whom I am happy to be- 
lieve never saw it, ie spoken of it as a chef-d’cuvre, and as a supreme effort 
of human genius, that I should have the air—I, a r devil of a wander- 
ing feuilletonist—of wishing to give a character of originality to a preconceived 
idea, and of taking pride in putting myself in opposition to the general opi- 

* Since writing the above, a paper has been read by Mr. Huttmann to the 
Medico-Botanical Society, showing, that in the [names Formica and Myrmex 


given to the ant, the ancients selected that distinguishing property the insect 
possesses, which is exhibited in chloroform. 
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nion ; yet, nevertheless, on my soul and conscience, I cannot help viewing the 
Escurial as the most tiresome, the most clumsy monument that a gloomy monk 
and a suspicious tyrant could imagine for the mortification of his fellow- 
creatures. I am well aware that the Escurial had an austere and religious in- 
tention, but gravity is not aridity, melancholy is not marasmus, reflection is 
not dulness, and beauty of form may always be happily allied to elevation of 
ideas. 

Ford, who likewise condemns the whole thing as a mistake, says that 
the selection as a site for state business was ill chosen; that to raise a 
convent when monks had done their work as pioneers of civilisation was 
an anachronism; and that the enormous expense absorbed sums which 
would have covered the Peninsula with a net-work of roads and canals, 
of which they were just as too few as there were of convents too many ; 
has still sufficient poetry in his composition to feel its magnificence as a 
great work of art. 


The redeeming qualities (he says) are size, simplicity, and situation. It 
stands about 2700 feet above the level of the sea, and is part and parcel of the 
mountain out of which it has been constructed : it is so large that it looks, not 
a wart upon Olympus, but grand even amid the mighty buttresses of nature, 
which form an appropriate background to the severe picture. The ashy pile 
looms like the palace of death, who hence sends forth his blasts of consump- 
tion, which descend from these peeled sierras to sweep human and vegetable 
life from the desert of Madrid. Cold as the gray eye and granite heart of its 
founder, this monument of fear and superstition would have been out of 
keeping amid the flowers and sunshine of a happy valley. 


The Escurial is, as before said, built in the form of a gridiron. Four 
quadrangular towers represent the feet of the instrument of torture, 
massive buildings establish a continuity between these towers, and form 
the outer framework. The interior is divided into courts, which repre- 
sent the intersections of the bars of the gridiron. In the centre is the 
chapel, while the handle forms the royal residence, (Gautier says the 
palace and the church are built in the handle. 


A thing that strikes you at first in a disagreeable manner (also says our last- 
mentioned authority), is the yellow, earthy colour of the walls—(a peculiarity 
we have never observed in granite buildings)—and nothing (he adds) is more 
monotonous to look at than this succession of buildings, six or seven stages 
high, without columns or pilasters, with their little crushed windows, which 
look like entrances to bee-hives. It is the ideal of a barrack or a hospital. 
The only merit is, that it is all of granite. 

The edifice (says Ford) has nothing in form or colour which is either royal, 
religious, or ancient. The clean granite, blue slates, and leaden roofs look 
new, as if built yesterday. It has the air of an overgrown barrack or manu- 
factory. The multitude of bald windows (they say there are 11,000, in compli- 
ment to the Cologne virgins), the green shutters and chickets, are offensive ; 
and the windows of the entresols look like port-holes. 


There is every thing (says A. Dumas) in the Escurial : palace, chapel, con- 
vent, sepulchre. 


He might have added, that according to the guides—for no one has 
yet professed to corroborate their arithmetical statements—there are 
twelve cloisters, sixteen court-yards, eighty staircases, sixty-three foun- 
tains, and 3000 feet of painted fresco. 


It was (says Ford) at once a temple, a palace, a treasury, a tomb-house, and 


a museum; exceedingly magnifical; of fame and glory throughout all 
countries. 


The stranger enters (says Gautier) first into a vast court, at the bottom of 
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which is the portico of a church, which has nothing remarkable save colossal 
statues of the prophets, with gilt ornaments, and figures tinted of a roseate 
hue. This court is Rat damp, and cold ; grass grows in the angles; ennui 
falls upon your shoulders even on entering into it, like a mantle of lead : the 
heart shudders ; it seems as if all was over, and every gladness for ever shut out 
from you. Twenty paces from the gateway you perceive, I do not know what 
kind of icy disagreeable odour of holy water and of sepulchral caves, that is 
brought to you by a current of air loaded with pleurisies and catarrhs. Although 
without it is insufferably hot, within the marrow of your bones congeals ; it 
appears to you as if the warmth of life could never again impart heat to the 
blood in your veins, which has become colder than that of viper’s. These walls, 
impenetrable as the tomb, cannot let the air breathed by the living pass 
through their stony thickness. Yet notwithstanding the cloistral and muscovite 
cold, the first thing that I saw on entering the church, was a Spanish woman 
on her knees on the flags, who with one hand was inflicting blows on her chest, 
and with the other was fanning herself with no less zeal; the fan, I remember 
perfectly, was green, colour of water or of leaf of iris, and it makes a shudder 
run along my back whenever I think of it. 


That which struck Dumas and Gautier the most, was the church, chapel, 
or mausoleum. It is remarkable that the guide recommended by Ford was 
the same who accompanied the French romancer and feuilletonist. ‘“ Corne- 
lio, a blind man who leads the blind, but he sees clearly with his ‘ mind’s 
eye,’ knows every corner, and particularly points out the finest views.” 


The interior of the grand chapel E/templo, (according to Ford) is the triumph 
of architecture ; it takes away the breath of the beholder from its majestic 
simplicity. All is quiet, solemn, and unadorned ; no tinsel statues or tawdry 
gildings mar the perfect proportions of the chaste temple ; the religious senti- 
ment pervades the whole of this house of God : every thing mean and trivial is 
forgotten. An awe, der Schauer des Erhaben, creeps over mortal man, who feels 
that the Holy of Holies overshadows him. 

The interior of the church (says Gautier), is naked and gloomy, enormous 
mouse-gray pilasters, of a granite with large grains of mica, like kitchen salt, 
ascend up to the vaults, covered with fresco paintings, the vaporous and azure 
tone of which contrast badly with the cold colour of the architecture : the re- 
tublo, giltand coloured after the Spanish fashion, with fine paintings, corrects 
a little this aridity of decoration where every thing is sacrificed to 1 know not 
what insipid symmetry: the statues of gilt bronze, which kneel down on both 
sides, of the retablo, and which represent, | believe, Don Carlos and princesses 
of the royal family, are great in style and fine in effect ; the chapter, which is in 
front of the altar, is by itself an immense church ; the stalls which surround it, 
instead of being flowered with fantastic arabesques as those of Burgos, partake 
of the general rigidity. They showed us the place where the gloomy Philip II., 
a king born to be grand inquisitor, came for fourteen years to take his seat ; it 
is a stall in the angle, and a private door communicates with the interior of the 
palace. Without taking credit to myself for a very earnest devotion, I have 
never gone into a Gothic cathedral without being impressed by profound and 
mysterious feelings, and without a vague apprehension of meeting, on turning 
round some cluster of columns, the eternal Father himself with his long silver 
beard, his purple mantle and his azure robe, ready to receive the prayers of the 
faithful. In the church of the Escurial, one is so overwhelmed, so crushed ; one 
feels oneself so totally under the dominion of a gloomy inflexible power, that 
the immutability of prayer is demonstrated. The God of such a temple would 
never let himself be moved. 


The feuilletonist is not only uahappy here in his impressions as con- 
trasted with our countryman, who expresses himself as in the same place, 


“‘ overshadowed by the Holy of Holies ;” but there is something exceed- 
ingly reprehensible in the levity of style, and still more objectionable in 
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the images which he figures forth. The origin of these, however, is so 
evidently derived from the ecclesiastical art of the continent, that there 
could be no harm introducing them here, as we wish to conclude by draw- 
ing a parallel of the impressions received by the three parties. 

‘The chapel (says A. Dumas), is admirable in its appearance ; it is, perhaps, 
the only place in the monument where one breathes. _ 

It is supported by four square pillars, each of which is 112 feet in circum. 
ference. 

The altar is reached by a flight of nineteen marble steps. |The decoration 
of this altar is a series of beautiful pictures representing the history of Christ, 
sustained and separated by columns of the Doricorder. The columns of Doric 
order, the coldest of all orders, are the only ones that the artist has used in the 
decoration of the edifice. This altar looks resplendent beneath the lights of a 
colossal lustre, suspended from the vault, which is always burning, and which 
makes portions of the granite sparkle like scales of mother-of-pearl. 

To the right and to the left of the altar, at an elevation of about fifteen 
feet, are two parallel square niches; to the left is the tomb of Charles V., 
to the right, the tomb of Philip. The founder, no doubt, thought that the 
tombs of himself and his father were the only ones that were worthy of being 
exalted above the royal Podridero. 

By the side of Philip II., who is kneeling in the attitude of prayer, are 
also kneeling and praying, the prince, Don Carlos, and the two queens, whom 
he successively married. Beneath, is this inscription, engraved in letters of 

old, | 
ae Philip II., King of all the Spains, of Sicily, and of Jerusalem, reposes in 
this tomb, which, when alive, he built for himself. There repose by his side 
his two wives, Elizabeth and Maria, and his eldest son, Don Carlos.” 


Thus the inflexible father wished, as a Christian king, that death should 
reconcile him to his son. 


According to Ford, by the side of Philip kneels Anna, his fourth 
wife, mother of Philip III. ; Isabel, his third wife ; and Maria, his first, 


at whose side is her son, Don Carlos. 


To the left (continues Dumas) is, as before said, the tomb of Charles V» 
kneeling like his son, and surrounded also by kneeling personages, whose 
identity may be determined from the following inscription, 

“To Charles V., King of the Romans, most august Emperor, King of Jeru- 
salem, Archduke of Austria; his son Philip. There repose with him Elizabeth 
his wife, and his daughter Maria, empress, and Eleanora and Maria, his sisters, 
the former, Queen of France, the latter, Queen of Hungary.” 


According to Ford, this epitaph challenges future kings to outdo him, 
and until then to cede the post of houour. 


_All these statues care Dumas) are of gilt bronze, great in style, and ad- 
mirable in effect. Those of the sovereigns especially with their mantles 
covered with escutcheons, are magnificently severe. These statues (says 
Ford), are portraits, and the costumes and heraldic decorations are very 
remarkabie. 

Turning the back to the altar (continues Dumas) we face the chapter. 
The fanciful decoration of the renaissance, or the picturesque sculptures of the 
fifteenth century, are sought for there in vain. The stalls, instead of flowering 
with marvellous ues, like those of Burgos, partake of the general rigidity; 
simple mouldings, cold lines, are their only ornaments. 

at gloomy inflexible will which has subjected to the rules of square, 
both wood and granite, eae upon you the moment you enter into the church. 
All the temples in the world give you back hope in exchange for prayer. The 
chapel of the Escurial is consecrated to the God of Revenge, to the Christ of 
the Judgment of Michael Angelo. Pray, if you like, but the chapel will 
remain without echo; as would a dungeon of the Holy Inquisition. * * * 
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But a powerful impression is so rare in life, it opens in the shudder that it gives 
birth to, such a new horizon to our sight, that I shall never recoil from before 
a deep impression, even should it overwhelm me with melancholy and with 
dread, as the Escurial did. 


From the church strangers descend to the Pantheon, where reposes the 
dust of kings. It is an octagonal vault, placed directly under the altar. 
The materials are porphyry, jasper, and the richest marbles. ‘There are 
twenty-six niches hollowed in the eight sides, with black marble urns. 
There are buried here some kings and the mothers of kings; those urns 
which are filled are inscribed with the names of the occupants, and many 
of the royal family have had, during life-time, a morbid passion for de- 
scending to this bed of death, and looking at their destined urns, which, 
though empty, were silently but certainly awaiting the dissolution of he 
who was so prone to dread them when alive. 


The Pantheon of the Spanish kings (says Dumas), is far from possessing 
thesolemn majesty of the vaults of Saint Denis, upon the last step of which, 
the last king that died awaits his successor. Dead dust that ever claims the 
living dust. 


With Gautier the main impression was, that the kind of moral weighing 
down of his natural elasticity, so sensibly experienced above, was, as 
might be expected, very much increased below. 


The monstrous edifice (he says) weighs upon you with all its weight ; it sur- 
rounds you, it embraces and stifles you ; you feel yourself held as if in the arms 
of a gigantic polypus of granite. The dead who areenclosed in those sepulchral 
urns seem deader than elsewhere, and it is difficult to imagine that they can 
ever resuscitate. Here, as in the church, the impression is sinister, full of 
despair ; there is not in all these gloomy vaults, a single hole by which one can 
contemplate the heavens. 

The room (says Dumas) in which Philip II. died, is that in which he 
passed the last three years of his life, nailed by the gout to his chair, His 
alcove opened by a narrow passage immediately upon the altar,so that he could, 
without discovering himself, participate in the frequent masses. His ministers 
came to work with him in this little room, and they still show the wooden 
plank, which placed upon his knees, served the purposes of a writing-desk. 
Against the wall is the great arm-chair in which he sat when not confined to 
bed, and near to the chair are two stools, one for winter, one for summer. 
These stools are curved, one is made of rushes, the other of goat’s skin, on both 
of them the impression of that powerful heel that pressed for forty years upon 
the half of the world, has remained visible and almost threatening. 


Dumas and Gautier take little notice of the great number of paintings 
and frescoes that adorn the Escurial, and of which a detailed account is 
to be found in Ford. Of the library, they only remark that the books 
are placed on the shelves with the back backwards—certainly a plan 
sufficiently absurd. 

The French travellers also carefully avoid re allusion to the sacking 
of the Escurial by their countrymen, who came here in December, 1808, 
under La Houssaye, to revenge the memory of St. Quintin. The French 
never forget nor forgive a disaster on the field. 

In a general point of view (says Gautier), one cannot imagine any thin 
more monotonous than these interminable corridors of gray granite, narrow 
low, which circulate through the edifice like veins in the human body : it really 
requires to be blind to find one’s way. Wander for a moment (says 
Dumas) in these corridors without end, and then you will feel this narrow gut 
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of stone insensibly closing upon you ; you will feel your chest oppressed by 
this ceiling of granite, these walls of granite, and this floor of granite ; you will 
feel that you want daylight, air, and sun, and ~ will find them all by ascend- 
ing to the cupola, from whence you will see the monument at your feet; and 
Madrid on the horizon. 

Our travellers mistook the Pantheon for the Podridero, or putrifying 
place, a sort of catacomb for other members of the royal family. The 
neglected the Relicario, where 7421 relics were  uycub ae in 515 shrines 
of cellini-like plate, till La Houssaye took all the bullion, and left the 
relics on the floor. Such a reminiscence from the blind guide might not 
have been agreeable to them. The Sacristia and Anti-Sacristia, with 
their masterpieces and frames are, also passed over in silence. But above 
all, we regret that they omitted to visit the grand kitchen of the Escurial. 
The relics here would have suggested feelings that would have been a re- 
lief to the gloominess which weighed so heavily upon them elsewhere. 
How they would have grieved at the fireless grates, how pondered upon 
the possible gastronomic and artistic capabilities of the regal monks ! 

There are coincidences of sentiment, feeling, and opinion, to be observed 
in these accounts of the same great architectural monument, which are 
often quite remarkable, and always so nearly allied, when brought, as we 
have attempted to do, into juxta-position, as to render the occasional dif- 
ferences of opinion only the more striking and worthy of attention. The 
general impression received from the first sight of this great edifice is, in 
all cases, analagous. “ A gloomy pile,” says Ford. ‘ A Leviathan of 
architecture,” exclaims Gautier ; “a sepulchral Colossus,” echoes Dumas. 
The gloomy, austere, sombre, and repulsive aspect of the palace, church, 
and sepulchre, on a nearer approach, is particularly dwelt upon ; nor is 
this feeling at all diminished in intensity by a more intimate acquaintance 
with details. Both travellers speak of the oppressive weight of the edi- 
fice, of the fact that its colossal magnitude and architectural severity 
weigh down the spirits and inspire terror and awe. And the conventual 
we is by all said to be barrack-like, or, at the best, to represent the 

eau-ideal of a hospital. 

The close similarity of Dumas’ and Gautier’s descriptions of the church 
in the Escurial is more curious than even the identity of impressions 
received! Both seemed to have been struck by even the same minute 
details ; both speak of the sparkling of the scales of mica in the granite; 
both say that the frescoes contrast badly with the simplicity and solemnity 
of the architecture, and both utter their regrets that the chapter is not 
ornamented with florid gothic decorations, as at Burgos; both, finally 
declare that they could not pray in the austere chapel of one of the most 
bigoted of kings—Philip II. 

I issned (says Gautier) out of this desert of granite—out of this necropolis 
of monks—with a sensation of extraordinary satisfaction and gladness. It ap- 
peared to me that I was born to a new life, and that I could be young again, 
and could rejoice in the creation of a beneficent deity—a thing of which I had 
lost all hope under these funereal vaults. The warm and luminous air en- 
shrouded me like a fine woollen stuff, and warmed my body, that was iced by 
that cadaverous atmosphere ; I was delivered from that architectural night- 
mare, which I thought would never end. I advise people who have the folly 


of pretending that they pine from ennui to go and spend three or four days at 
the Escurial ; they will ate there what real ain and they will hi 


themselves all the rest of their life thinking that they might be in the Escurial 
and that they are not there. "6 oS 90 ae 





























THE ORPHANS OF LANILLIS AND THE WATER SPRITE. 
BY W. HUGHES, ESQ. 


Every one who knows Lanillis is aware that it is one of the most 
beautiful parishes of the bishopric of Leon; besides fodder and corn, 
which it supplies in abundance, it has orchards celebrated for apples 
sweeter than the honey of sizun and plum-trees, every blossom of which 
becomes fruit. As to the young marriageable girls, they are very modest 
and capital housewives, so, at least, their parents will say. 

In times of old, when miracles were as common in Lower Brittany as 
baptisms and burials are at this day, there was at Lanillis a young man, 
who was called Houarn Pogamm, and a young girl, named Bellah Posh’k. 
Both were cousins, according to the custom of the country, and their 
mothers, when they were small had them brought up in the same cradle, 
as they were infants which were destined one day to become husband 
and wife, with the permission of God.* As they grew up, they loved 
each other with their whole heart. But their parents died one after the 
other, and the two orphans, who had no inheritance, were compelled to 
place themselves in service with the same master. 

They might have been always happy, but lovers resemble the sea, which 
is always complaining. 

‘If we had only enough to buy a small cow and a lean pig,” said 
Houarn, “ I would hire from our master a bit of land; the rector would 
marry us, and we should go and live together.”’+ 

* Yes,” replied Bellah, with a deep-drawn sigh; ‘ but we live in such 
hard times. The cows and pigs were dearer at the last fair of Ploudal- 
mezean ; for a certainty, God does not trouble himself any longer as to 
how the world goes on.” 

“I am afraid that I shall have to wait a long while,” resumed the 
young man, “ for it is never me who finishes the bottle, when I drink 
at the public-house with my friends.” { 

“A very long while,” replied the young girl, with another sigh ; “ for 
I cannot succeed in hearing the cuckoo.” 

These complaints were renewed each day, until Houarn had, at last, 
lost all patience. He went to find Bellah, who was one morning winnow- 
ing corn at the barn, and announced to her that he should leave the farm 
and seek his fortune. ; 

The young girl was much afilicted with this news, and did all she could 
to detain him, but Houarn, who was a resolute fellow, would listen to 


nothing. 


* This usage exists throughout Cornouaille ; the children destined for each 
other are placed in the same cradle. i 

t+ Souvestre, in speaking of Leon, says, “that a disciple of Malthus would be 
frightened at the improvidence with which the peasants contract their unions. 
Many who leave service to be married have not even a bed to lay their heads upon 
the first night of their marriage. We have seen them borrow a bed for one single 
day.”’—Les dernier Bretons. 

{ A Breton saying. “All the world knows,” says Souvestre, “ that he who 
finishes a bottle will be married in the course of the year. The song of the cuckoo 
also announces to the young girls a marriage before the return of winter.” 
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434 THE ORPHANS OF LANILLIS. 
“The birds,” said he, “ wander about until they meet with a field of 
corn, and the bees until they find flowers to make their honey ; a man 
cannot have less reason than winged creatures. I also will seek around 
for that which I want, that is the price of a little cow and a lean pig. If 
you love me, Bellah, you will not oppose a project which must hasten 
our marriage.” : 

The young girl understood that it was to her interest to give way, and 
though her heart nearly failed her, she said to him— 

« Depart then, if you must, under the protection of God, but previously 
I will share with you the most valuable portion of the inheritance of my 
parents.” 

She then conducted him to her clothes-press, and drew out a bell, a 
knife, and a staff. 

‘< These three relics,” she said, “never went out of the possession of 
our family. Here is first of all the bell of St. Koledok; it has a sound 
which makes itself heard whatever the distance may be, and warns our 
friends of the perils which we run. The knife belonged to St. Coren- 
tin, and every thing that it touches escapes from the enchantments of 
magicians or the devil. Finally, the staff is that which St. Vonga carried, 
it will conduct you where you wish to go. I give you the knife to defend 
you from sorcery, the bell to apprise me of your dangers, and I keep the 
staff to rejoin you should you want me.”’* 

Houarn thanked his betrothed ; he cried a little with her, as he always 
did when they parted, and then proceeded towards the mountains. 

But it was then just asit is now, and in all the villages which he passed 
through Houarn was followed by beggars who, because his bragon bras 
were entire, took him for a lord. 

“‘ By my faith,” thought he, “it is a country where I see more oppor- 
tunities to get rid of a fortune than to make one ; let me go further on.” 

He then continued his journey, descended to the coast and arrived 
at Pontaven, which is a pretty town built upon the banks of a river lined 
with poplars. 

There, as he was seated at the door of a public-house, he heard two 
osier-dealers, who were talking while loading their mules, and speaking 
of the Groac’ht of the island of Lok. Houarn inquired what it was. 
They answered that was the name given to a water-sprite which inha- 


* Popular tradition is somewhat different to the legends of these saints. 

, St. Ke, called by the Bretons Koledok, that is to say, who loves to lose himself 
in the woods (from ollet to lose), had a bell like all hermits ; but the sole miracle 
which the legend attributes to it, is, that it rang of itself to announce the place 

. where the saint had established himself. Nevertheless, the peasants believe that 
this bell gave intimation to him of the good which he ought to perform or the evil 
which he ought to shun. 

As to St. Corentin, he had near his hermitage a well, in which was a mira- 
culous fish, all that which he cut out of it with the knife renewed itself immedi- 
ately in a way thatthe fish appeared always perfect and entire. 

We do not know what has given rise to the story of St. Vonga’s staff. His 
legend states that he crossed the sea upon a rock, but it does not speak of the 
staff which occupies the place in the Breton tradition of the Seven Leagued 

t+ Groac’h or Grac’h signifies an old woman ; it is the same as the Welch word 
Gwrich, a hag, a witch, an old woman. In the tale the Groac’h is a sort of witch, 
or water-sprite, having power over the elements and dwelling in the midst of the 
deep, but of a mischievous nature, like all the Breton fairies. There are several 


versions of the of the Groac’h and fre- 
ually story roac’h and the locus in different places, very 
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bited the largest lake of Glenans, and that it was said that she herself 
was as rich as all the kings of the earth united. Many people were 
already gone to the island to lay hold of her treasures, but not one had 
returned. 

Houarn immediately altered the plans of his journey, in order to 
attempt the adventure. The muleteers, however, used their best efforts 
to dissuade him. They brought-the people tumultuously round about 
him, by crying out that Christians ought not to suffer a man to run head- 
long into ruin, and would have detained the youth by force. He thanked 
them for the interest which they evinced towards him, and declared that 
he would immediately abandon the project if they would only make a col- 
lection which would produce him sufficient to buy a smallcowand a lean pig; 
but at this proposition the muleteers and all the others drew back, repeat- 
ing that he was infatuated, and that there was no means of stopping him. 

Houarn then proceeded to the sea-shore, where a boatman ferried him 
across to the island of Lok. 

He found without difficulty the lake in the middle of the island, and 
which is surrounded with beautiful n turf and red flowers.* As he 
was walking around it, he perceived towards one of the extremities, in 
the shade of a clump of broom, a barge of sea green, which floated upon 
the still waters; it was in the form of a sleeping swan, with the head 
under its wing. 

Houarn, who had never seen its equal, approached it with curiosity, and 
stepped into the boat to have a better view of it ; but scarcely had he put 
his foot in than the swan had the appearance of waking, its head was 
raised from beneath the feathers, ial its large feet were hand paddling 
under the surface of the water, and it quickly departed from the shore. 

The young man cried out through fright, but the swan’advanced more 
rapidly towards the middle of the lake. Houarn threw himself into the 
water, intending to swim ashore, but the bird immediately plunged his 
beak in and dived, and then dragged him along. 

The Leonard, who could not cry without drinking the bad water of the 
lake, was forced to be silent, and thus reached the residence of the 
Groac’h. 

It was a palace of shells, which surpassed every thing that one could 
imagine ; it was approached by a staircase of crystal, made in such a way 
that each step on treading upon it sang like a bird of the woods. All 
around were immense gardens, where grew forests of marine plants, and 
swards of green sea weeds, strewn allover with diamonds instead of flowers. 

The Groac’h was lying down in the = chamber upon a bed of 
gold. She was dressed in stuff of sea-green, fine and flexible as a wave ; 
her black hair, intermixed with coral, fell nearly to her feet, and her com- 
plexion excelled in its splendour the interior of a shell, beautiful as it is 
softened by red and white. 

Houarn, dazzled at beholding so lovely a creature, stood still with as- 
tonishment, but the Groac’h arose and advanced towards him with smiles. 
Her gait was so easy and graceful that one would say she was a white 
wave moving, as it were, upon the surface of the ocean. She greeted 
the young Leonard. 

“You are welcome,” said she, making him a sign to enter; “ there 
is always room here for strangers and handsome youths.” 
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The young man, thus encouraged, went in. 
“Who are you, where do you come from, and whom do you seek ?” 
added the Groac’h. 

“They call me Houarn,” answered the Leonard; “I come from 
Lanillis, and | seek that which will buy me a small cow and a lean pig.” 

“Very well! Come Houarn,” replied the water-sprite, “do not be 
uneasy any longer, for you shall have all that will make you enjoy 

yourself,” 

: She took him into another hall, ornamented with pearls, where she 
helped him to eight different sorts of wine in eight goblets of sculptured 
silver, Houarn drank, at first, of the eight wines; then he found them 
so good that he re-drank eight different times of each, and at each draught 
he found the Groac’h more beautiful. 

She encouraged him by saying that he need not be afraid of ruining 
her, because the lake of the island of Lok communicated with the sea, 
and that ali the riches which were swallowed up in shipwrecks were car- 
ried there by a magic current. 

‘* By my salvation,” said Houarn, whom the wine had rendered lively, 
**T am not any longer astonished that the people of the coast speak evil 
of you-—persons so rich are always envied; as for me, I only ask the 
half of your fortune.” 

“ You shall have it, if you wish it, Houarn,” said the water-sprite. 

** How so ?” he asked. 

“I am the widow of my husband, Korandon,” replied she, ‘‘ and if you 
find me to your taste, I will become your wife.” 

The Leonard was all astonished with what he had heard. He himself 
marry the Groac’h, who appeared to him so lovely. Then the palace 
was so rich and splendid, with eight different kinds of wine, which she 
allowed him to drink at his will. He had, to be sure, promised to marry 
Bellah ; but men easily forget those sort of promises; they are, for the 
matter of that, like the women. 

He then politely told the water-sprite that she was not made that any 
one could refuse to her, and that he had both pleasure and honour in 
becoming her husband. 

The Groac’h then said that she would directly prepare the repast of the 
Velladin. ‘She laid a table, and covered it with all the choice dishes 
with which the Leonard was acquainted (besides many things which he 
knew not), then she went to a little fish-pond which was at the bottom 
of the garden, and she began to call out, 

“Holla! The attorney ! Holla! The miller! Holla! The tailor! 
Holla! The precentor!’ 

And at each exclamation he saw a fish swimming, which she caught in 
a steel net. 

When the net was filled, she passed into an adjoining room, and put 
all the fish in a golden frying-pan. 

But it seemed to Houarn that, that in the midst of the hissing noise 
of the frying, he heard tiny voices whispering. 


““ What is that, then, which whispers under the golden frying-pan, - 


Groac’h ?” demanded he of her. 


“ It is the wood which crackles,” said she, stirring the fire. 
A moment after, the tiny voices began to murmur. 
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‘“ What is it, then, that murmurs so, Groac’h ?” demanded the young 
man again. 

“It is the dripping which melts,” answered she, “and makes the fish | 
jump about.” 

But soon the tiny little voices cried louder. : 

« What is that, then, which cries so, Groac’h?”’ resumed Houarn. 

It is a cricket on the hearth,” replied the water-sprite, and she sang 
so loud that the Leonard heard nothing more. 

But what had happened had given him time to reflect, and as he be- 
came somewhat frightened, he began to feel the pangs of remorse. 

“Good Lord !”’ said he, “is it then possible that I have forgotten 
Bellah so soon for a Groac’h, who must be the daughter of the demon— 
with that woman there, I shall not dare even to say my evening pray- 
ers, and I am as certain of going to hell as a pig doctor.” 

Whilst he thus reflected, the Groac’h had brought him the fried fish, 
and she pressed him to dine, and said that she had brought for him twelve 
new sorts of wine. 

Houarn drew out his knife, and though heavy at heart, would have 
eaten, but scarcely had the blade which 5 Mae enchantment touched 
the golden dish, than all the fish stood straight up, and became again 
little men, wearing the costume of their condition in life. There was the 
attorney in bands, a tailor in violet stockings, a miller in a white dress, 
a precentor in a surplice—all crying out at once, and swimming in 
grease. 

“Houarn ! save us; if thou wilt thyself be saved 

*‘ Holy Virgin! who are these little men who cry out in the melted 
butter ?” cried the Leonard, stupified. 

‘We are Christians, like thyself,” answered they. ‘ We also came to 
the island of Lok to seek our ee ag We had consented to marry the 
Groac’h, and the morning after the marriage, she did to us what she had 
already done to our predecessors, who are in the great fish-pond.” 

“* What,” exclaimed Houarn, “ a widow! Is she, who appears so young, 
already the widow of all these fish ?” 

‘¢ And thou wilt soon be in the same condition, liable, like us, to be 

fried and eaten by the new comers.” 
Houarn jumped up as if he had already felt himself in the golden 
frying-pan, and ran towards the door, imagining that he could escape 
before the return of the Groac’h ; but as she was entering, she had heard 
the whole. She threw her steel net over the Leonard, who was instantly 
changed into a frog, and she went and placed him in the fish-pond, where 
he found her other husbands. 

At that moment, the bell, which Houarn carried at his neck, tinkled of 
itself, and Bellah heard it at Lanillis, where she was occupied in skimming 
the evening’s milk. 

It was to her like a blow in the heart. She cried out and said, 

‘“‘ Houarn is in danger,” and, without attending to any thing, without 
the advice of any person, she ran and dressed herself in her Sunday clothes, 
her shoes, her silver cross, and departed from the farm with her magic 
staff. Arriving at a foar-ciias-r0ai, she placed it upon the ground, mur- 
muring these words :— 


Staff of St. Vonga, famed apple-tree, 
Carry me safely wherever it be, 
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Through air, o’er land, on the deep blue sea, 
Be thou my conductor fleet and free.* 

The staff immediately changed itself into a bay pony of the St. Theo- 
gonee breed, groomed, saddled, and bridled, with a riband at each ear, 
and a blue plume in the head. 

Bellah mounted without hesitation. It went first at a walk, then at a 
trot, then at a gallop, and it travelled so fast, that the ditches, the trees, 
the houses, the steeples, passed before the eyes of the young girl like the 
arms of a yarn winder. But she complained not, knowing that each step 
drew nearer to her dear Houarn ; she, on the contrary, urged the pony 
on, repeating, 

“ The horse travels less rapidly than the swallow—the swallow flies 
less rapidly than the wind—the wind travels less rapidly than the lightning 
—but thou, my pony, if thou lovest me, thou wilt go faster than all 
those; for I have a part of my heart which suffers—the better half of 
my heart which is in danger.” 

The pony understood her, and galloped as swift as a blade of straw 
carried away by a whirlwind—so speedily, indeed, that it at last arrived in 
Arhés, at the foot of the rocks which are called the Stag’s Leap. 

But there he stopped, for neither horse nor mare had ever climbed up 
those rocks, Bellah, who understood why he remained unmoveable 
again, resorted to her form of incantation. 

Staff of St. Vonga, famed apple-tree, 
Alter thy form, if need there should be, 
In air, o’er land, on the deep blue sea, 
Be thou my conductor fleet and free. 

When she had finished, wings started from the flanks of the horse, and 
it became a huge bird, which carried her to the summit of the rocks. 

The height was occupied by a nest made of potter’s clay, and lined 
with dried moss, upon which sat in a crouching position a little Koran- 
don, quite black and very much wrinkled, who exclaimed, when he saw 
Bellah, 

Here is the pretty girl who comes to save me.” 

“To save thee !” said Bellah, “‘ who art thou, then, my little man?” 

““T am Jeannik, the husband of the Groac’h of the Island of Lok ; it 
is she who has sent me here.” 

** But what dost thou in the nest ?” 

“ T am setting upon six eggs of stone, and I shall not have my liberty 
until they are hatched.” 

Bellah could not refrain from laughing. 

** Poor dear little cock,” said she, ‘“‘ and how can I deliver thee ?” 

” By delivering Houarn, who is in the power of the Groac’h.” 
Ah, tell me, what is necessary for that ?” demanded the orphan, 
“and, if | am obliged to make a tour of the four bishoprics on my knees, 
I will begin imencdiately.” 
° 7) han sant oes baz-avalenn 
aya) age 
Var an dour fresq, pe dour clouar. 


In St. Vonga’s name, apple-tree staff, 
(Wherever it be necessary to pass), 

Be thou my conductor, in the sky, on land, 
On water cold, or on water warm, 


Literally :— 
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‘ Very well then, two things are necessary,” said the Korandon, “at 

first, thou must present thyself to the Groac’h as a young man, then get 

ossession of the steel net which she carries at her girdle, and enclose 
her in it till the day of judgment.” 

“ And where shall I find a man’s dress to suit my figure, dear 
Korandon?” 

“‘ You shall see, my pretty girl.” 

And the little dwarf pulled four hairs from his red head, he blew them 
to the wind, muttering something in a very low tone, and the four hairs 
became four tailors—the first of whom had a cabbage, the second, a pair 
of scissors, the third, a needle, and the last, a smoothing-iron.* 

All four sat themselves down around the nest, the legs crossed, and 
they proceeded to make a complete suit for Bellah. 

With the first cabbage-leaf, they made a beautiful coat, stitched on all 
the seams ; another leaf served to make a waistcoat, but it required two 
for the ample bragon bras of the Leon country. At last, the heart of 
the cabbage was formed into a hat, and the stump, into shoes. 

When Bellah was dressed in the costume, one would have said, “there 
stands a gentleman clothed in green velvet, lined with white satin.” 

She thanked the Korandon, who gave her some further instructions ; 
then the great bird carried her, with one flight, to the Island of Lok— 
she commanded it to resume its original form, and she entered the barge, 
which was still in the form of a swan, with the apple-tree staff in her 
hand, and she was conducted to the palace of the Groac’h. 

At the sight of the young Leonard, dressed in velvet, the water-sprite 
appeared quite wiibek 

“By Satan, my cousin,” said she to herself, “the most beautiful young 
fellow that I have ever seen, coming to pay me a visit, and I believe I 
shall woo him until three times three days.” 

She then proceeded to make a great show of love to Bellah, calling 
her my darling, or my little heart. She helped her to some luncheon, 
and the young girl found upon the table the knife of St. Corentin, 
which had been left by Houarn. She took it, of course, as it might be 
of service to her when occasion required, and followed the Groac’h into 
the garden. 

The latter showed her the beautiful green sward flowered with diamonds, 
the fountains perfumed with lavender, and especially the ponds, in which 
swam fish of a thousand colours. 

Bellah appeared so enchanted with the last, that she seated herself at 
the side of the piece of water, in order the better to examine it. 

The Groac’h profited by her rapture, to ask Bellah if she would not 
be delighted to remain always em company. The latter answered, 
that she should like nothing better. 

‘“‘ Then thou wilt consent to espouse me directly?” observed the water- 
sprite. 

Me Yes,” replied Bellah, “ upon condition that I may catch one of those 
peautiful fish with the steel net which hangs at your girdle.” 


* It is believed in Brittany, that sorcerers, by blowing their hair into the air, 
can take any form they like. Cambry has mentioned that superstition—( Voyage 
dans Le Finistere, district de Morlaix.) The korandon which fi here, is a sort 
of sorcerer or inferior genii belonging to the race of fairies korigans, poul- 
Picans, korni-kanets, spoken of in work. 
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The Groac’h who, mipetng nothing, took it for a mere caprice of 
the youth, gave the net, and said, smiling. 

‘Let us see, beautiful fisherman, what thou wilt catch.” 

«] will catch the devil,” cried Bellah, in throwing the net over the 
Groac’h’s head. ‘ In the name of the Saviour of men, accursed sor- 
ceress, let thy body become that which thou art in heart.” 

The Groac’h could only utter a cry, which terminated with a stifled 
murmur, for the wish of the young girl was accomplished—the beautiful 
spirit of the waters became nothing more than the queen of the mush- 
rooms.* 

Bellah quickly closed the net and cast it into a well, upon which she 
placed a heavy stone, marked with the sign of the cross, so that the witch 
could not raise herself, but remained entombed in it till the day of judg- 
ment. 

Bellah returned immediately after towards the fish-ponds, but all the 
fish had already come out and advanced towards her in a speckled proces- 
sion, crying out in their tiny voices, 

‘¢ Behold our lord and master, he who has delivered us from the steel 
net, and the golden frying-pan.” 

“ And the same shall also give you back your Christian forms,” said 
Bellah, drawing out the knife of St. Corentin. 

But as she was about to touch the first fish, she perceived very near to 
her a green frog, which carried at its neck a small magic bell ; it was 
sobbing upon its knees, and its two fore feet placed upon its little heart. 

Bellah felt a presentiment within herself, and cried, 

* Is it thou, is it thou, my dear Houarn, king of my joy and of my care ?” 

** Tt is,” replied the be-frogged youth. 

Bellah touched him immediately with the blade which she held in her 
hand, he resumed again his proper form, and both embraced each other 
and cried one eye for the past and the other cheerfully for the present. 

She afterwards performed the same ceremony upon all the other fish, 
which of course became again what they had originally been. 

As she finished she observed the little Korandon of the Stag’s Leap 
arriving, drawn in his nest as in a chariot by six great oak flies,t which 
had been hatched out of the six stone eggs. 

“ Here I am, beautiful girl,” said he to Bellah, “ the charm which held 
me down there is broken, and I come to thank you, for from a hen you 
have made a man.” 

He conducted the two lovers to the coffers of the Groac’h, which were 
filled with precious stones, and told them to take as much as they pleased. 

The two filled their pockets, their girdles, their hats, and even their 
large bragon bras ; at last, when they had taken as much as they could 
carry away, Bellah commanded her staff to become a winged chariot suffi- 
ciently capacious to carry them to Lanillis, with all those whom they had 
delivered. 

There they had their banns published, and Houarn was married as he 
had a long while ago desired ; but instead of buying one small cow and 
a lean pig, he purchased all the land of the parish, and he established 


me as farmers the people whom Bellah had released from the Island of 
ok. 


* The Bretons call mushrooms the thrones of the frogs. 
t The Breton name for the chafer, or May-bug. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE BEZOAR. 


Maffio. Oh! l'on conte des choses bien étranges de ces soupers de Borgia! 
Ascanio. Ce sont des débauches effrénées, asaissonnées d’empoisonnemens. 
Victor Hueco. Lueréce Borgia, 

THE thick folds of the magnificent crimson hangings, heightened 
with arabesques and fleur-de-lys of gold, that served in lieu of 
folding doors to separate the chief banqueting-hall from the grand 
saloon, had meanwhile, at a signal from the major-domo, been 
drawn aside; and the long and glittering board, arrayed with all 
the costly appliances of the royal feast, was suddenly exhibited to 
the view of the assemblage. 

The coup d’ceil was charming. Far as the eye could reach ap- 
peared walls festooned with flowers fragrant and blooming as if the 
season had been latest spring. Mirrors, wreathed with Provencal 
roses, reflected the lustre of a thousand flambeaux, and multiplied 
the gleaming plate and star-like crystal with which the board was 
loaded. : But the object on which the eye chiefly rested—not 
merely because it was the principal feature of attraction to the 
expectant guests, but by reason of its proud pre-eminence—was the 
table itself. It was a fitting place for the celebration of the com- 
bined rites of Ceres and Bacchus. Reared upon a massive platform 
—six feet at least above the floor—approached by a tmple flight of 
steps—-covered both as to its mimic stairs and summit, with cloths 
of dazzling whiteness (fort mignonnement damassé, as we learn from 
a contemporary authority )—this mighty table, extending the whole 
length of the vast hall; looked like a mountain of snow, or, perhaps, 
to vary the simile, like a prodigious frosted cake baked in the oven 
of Gargantua by the skilful Fouaciers de Lerné, the culminating 
point of which cake or mountain was formed by a cloudy repre- 
sentation of Olympus, in which Henri and his favourites figured 
as presiding divinities. 

A nearer approach to the table showed that the surface of its 
damask covering was, according to the fashion of the court, mbbed 
in fanciful and waving plaits, so as to resemble the current of a 
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stream crisped by a passing breeze. This stream bore upon its 
bosom a proud array of gold and silver vases, crystal goblets, and 
cups, all of rarest ee a and many wrought by the hand 
of the matchless Benvenuto Cellini during his visit to Francis 
the First at Fontainebleau. In the words of brave Ben Jonson, 
there were : 


Dishes of agate set in gold, and studded 
With emeralds, sapphires, hyacinths, and rubies. 


Nothing could exceed the magnificence of the repast. 

The material of the feast was worthy of Apicius or Lucullus. 
Every dainty that the most consummate epicure of the time could 
require, was to be met with in profusion. Fancy ran riot amid the 
countless covers, and the endless varieties of piquant viands dis- 

layed on their removal. Pyramids of confectionery—piles of 
choicest fruit appeared at intervals; while, scented from afar like 
the aromatic groves of Lebanon, appeared antique-shaped urns 
steaming with the rich produce of the grapes of Crete, Cyprus, or 
Syracuse ; wines being then, for the most part, drunk hot and 
spiced, or, as we should say, mulled. Here and there might be 
seen the ushers and chamberlains with their fleur-de-lys-covered 
wands of office—butlers with embossed flagons and salvers—troops 
of valets and pages—and, distributed at certain stations of the 
board, servitors, each with a napkin on his shoulder, and an 
enormous knife in hand, seemingly impatient for the signal of 
attack. 

Amid loud fanfares of trumpets, blended with the gentler notes 
of the hautboy and viol, Henri, accompanied by Esclairmonde, 
led the way to the banquet. The monarch, however, tarried 
not within the hall we have described. His orgies were held 
in a smaller and more retired salle-a-manger, opening from 
the grand festal chamber, and separated from it by an arched 
door-way ; within which was placed a line of high gilded railing, 
an unequivocal evidence of exclusiveness on the part of the 
monarch, that called forth much sarcastic remark from his sub- 
jects; and, amongst other pasquinades, gave rise to the following 
quatrain affixed to the offensive partition — 


Puisqu’ Henri, roi des Frangois, 
N’en aime que quatre ou trois, 
I] faut que ses trois ou quatre 
Aillent ses ennemis combattre. 





To the king’s private table his favourites only, and their favourites, 
were admitted. Ushers of the feast were stationed at the door with 
a list of the guests expected. No others were allowed to pass: 
Towards this room Henri now repaired, followed by a jocund troo 
of dames. and revellers, He was in the most buoyant spirits, 
descanted with the greatest animation on all that . Asin- 
gular change seemed to have been wrought in the demeanour’ of 
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Esclairmonde. She replied to Henri’s lover-like assiduities with a 
vivacity bordering almost upon levity, which a nicer observer might 
have imputed to distraction and despair, but from which Henri 
drew a favourable augury. Her cheek was flushed, and her eye 
shone with unwonted lustre. Once only, as she entered the oval 
chamber, of which some rumours had reached even her ears, she 
started, and a slight shiver ran through her frame. But she in- 
stantly recovered herself. 

The oval chamber was a retreat fitted for a voluptuary. Heavy 
with perfume, the atmosphere struck upon the senses of the guests 
as they entered, producing a soft inebriating effect. Pages, equipped 
in fanciful attire, sustained torches, the odorous wax of which shed 
a warm light upon the richly painted arras, charged with the glow- 
ing legends of antiquity ; in which in the guise of nymphs and 
goddesses of old, were represented the chief beauties who had 
bloomed within the atmosphere of the Louvre. In this suit of 
tapestry the lovely Diane de Poitiers was represented, as the god- 
dess her namesake, disporting after the chase :—1in that, Venus 
Anadyomene sparkled from the sea-foam in the shape and linea- 
ments of La Belle Féronniére—the gallant Francis, blowing his 
wreathed conch as an attendant Triton. Here the fascinating Fran- 
coise de Foix bloomed as Egeria, Francis appearing again as Numa 
—there the captivating Marie Touchet, whose ana “Je 
charme tout,” so well described her, was given as Callirhoé ; her 
lover, Charles [X., being drawn as the hunter Eurimedon ; while 
in the last compartment figured our bon Henri, who was repre- 
sented, strangely enough, as Ulysses surrendering himself to the 
blandishments of Circe, the features of the enchantress bearing evi- 
dent resemblance to those of his first mistress, la belle Chateauneuf. 
Upon the frescoed ceiling were depicted the silver fountains and 
dragon-watched fruit of the Hesperides. 

The supper to which Henri sat down was the triumph of his chef 
—the inimitable Berinim—a cook, whose name deserves to be asso- 
ciated with that of Luther, Calvin, Knox, and other great reformers 
of the sixteenth century, the spirit of which stirring age he repre- 
sents as strongly as the great Ude stamped the character of our own 
time. The signal revolution which took place in the science of 
cookery at this remarkable epoch — be clearly traced to the 
unwearying efforts of Berini. Comprehending the growing wants 
of his species, with the prescience of a true rE e saw 
that a change must be effected, and he accomplished it. He over- 
threw many old and tough abuses ; and if he increased the demand 
for good cheer, he did not diminish the Uppy: To him, amongst 
a thousand other gifts, mankind is indebted for the fricandeau, a 
discovery which his rs age judiciously remarks, required une 
grande force de téte! He projected sauces so savoury that terms 
of alchemy were required to sy 
the system. ‘These sauces, however, we regret to say, 
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science has pronounced injurious. And, finally, he trampled down 
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ular prejudices which still remained in favour of the finger, 
And cnidinced the fork. "e 
The only stain attached to the memory of Berini is, that he was 
an instrument of Catherine de Medicis—in other words, that he 
occasionally mingled other compounds with his sauces than were 
prescribed by the recipes of his art. For the sake of so great a 
rofessor of so great a science we hope this is mere scandal. No 
wonder, with dishes so exquisite placed before him, that a great 
man should occasionally die from indigestion ; but surely the cook 
is not to be blamed for an occurrence so very natural. Rather let 
us look to the goblet as the origin of ill. We have mentioned that 
the wines were at this time generally drunk mulled and spiced— 
a practice which, while it presented abundant facilities for the 
insidious admixture of poisonous drugs, completely baffled all pre- 
cautions of the drinker. Leaning, therefore, to the side of genius, 
we are inclined to discredit this charge against the gifted Berimi, 
and impute the criminality of these transactions to Catherine’s 
cup-bearer, whose name is deservedly buried in oblivion. 

The repast, we have said, was Berini’s triumph. In conception 
—in execution it was perfect. The eye of the gourmand Marquis 
de Villequier glistened as he gazed upon the dainty fare. Ronsard 
insinuated that with such ragouts befpre him, it was easy to under- 
stand how Vitellius and Heliogabalus exhausted an empire; a 
remark which, luckily for the poet, did not reach the ears of the 
king. Henri, in fact, was too much engrossed by Esclairmonde 
to attend to the pleasantries of his guests. So soon as his majesty 
and the demoiselle, whom he honoured with his smiles, were 
served, the monarch graciously expressed his pleasure that the 
company, whom etiqutte had hitherto kept upon their feet, should 
be seated. 

The carouse now began in earnest. The guests were few in 
number, consisting merely of some half dozen of Henri’s favourites, 
the dames of honour of Marguerite de Valois, one or two of 
Catherine’s prettiest attendants, the abbé de Brantome, and, as we 
have just hinted, the poet Ronsard. The latter, who was by no 
means indifferent to good cheer, as his gout testified, was trans- 
ported into a seventh heaven of delight with a ragout of ortolans 
with which the considerate Abbé had loaded his plate; Villequier 
had fallen to with equal industry and zeal. Hecleiesgiell was 
placed at his majesty’s right hand. On his left, two seats remained 
unoccupied. 

Behind the royal chair stood Chicot, and next to him another 
buffoon, whom we have hitherto omitted to notice: a strange mali- 
cious wight, yclept Siblot, infinitely more disliked by the courtiers 
than his companion in folly, Chicot, inasmuch as his jests were 
chiefly practical ones, and his Aits for the most part made with his 
marotte. In face—in figure, and in agility, he resembled an‘ ape. 
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His head was clothed with sleck, sable, shining hair, like the skin 
upon a mole’s back. His nature was so ere tar and malignant 
that, when seized, he would snap and bite like an enraged cw, 
and even severest chastisement was found ineffectual to change 
or restrain his mischievous propensities. Siblot’s costume only 
differed from that of his brother buffoon in its hues. Embroidered 
on the front and at the back with the royal blazon, the surcoat 
was of sable, slashed with white: his marotte was of ebony. Siblot 
was a favourite with Henri, who being a genuine lover of mischief, 
was diverted with his monkey tricks; and he would often laugh 
till the tears ran down his cheeks at the confusion created by the 
buffoon amongst the grave ambassadors, the scarlet-capped eccle- 
siastics, and stately cavaliers, who attended his audiences. 

Meanwhile, the feast proceeded. Henri continued unremitting 
in his attentions to a Eten who, though she could not be 
prevailed upon by all his importunities to partake of the banquet, 
maintained an exterior of perfect calmness and composure. Be- 
neath that mask of smiles was hidden acute suffering. The de- 
moiselle was, however, an object of envy to the other dames of the 
party, who attributed her indifference to the monarch’s gallant 
regard to mere coquetry. 

‘* By my faith, monsieur le vicomte,” said the gay Torigni to 
Joyeuse, who was placed on her right hand, ‘‘ the Demoiselle Esclair- 
monde is a finished coquette. Her coyness is admirably assumed. 
Where she can have acquired such arts I cannot imagine. But 
some pone are born with a genius for their vocation—and conquest 
is hers, 1 suppose. She would have the king believe she has a 
om horror of his freedoms. I need not tell you that I have 

ad some experience in the art of entanglement, and I declare upon 
my reputation, I could not have played the part better myself.’ 

“JT am quite sure of it,” replied Joyeuse, ‘‘ because I think his 
majesty’s attentions are not so perfectly to her taste as you might 
conceive they would be to yours. Her thoughts, I suspect, are 
wandering upon Crichton.” 

‘¢ Poh!” rejoined La Torigni, ‘“‘no such thing. She is not such 
a simpleton. Why should her love for Crichton prevent her be- 
stowing an occasional smile elsewhere? He is not a mirror of 
constancy, whatever he may be of ya ; nor wholly insensible, 
as you know, to the supreme attractions of our royal mistress. The 
ae, quite natural.” 

“Your reasoning is perfectly convincing, demoiselle.” 

‘The Chevalier Crichton is very well in his way—but a king, 
you know—” 

‘¢ Ts irresistible. You have found it so, demoiselle.” 

‘¢ You are impertinent, monsieur le vicomte.” 

‘¢ A la bonne heure. You have prodigiously fine eyes, demoi- 
selle. Htaly boasts the darkest eyes in the world—Florence the 
darkest eyes of Italy, and the lovely Torigni the darkest eyes of 
Florence. I pledge them in a bumper of Cyprus.” 
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“Your France is a nation of courtiers,” replied La Torigni, 
laughing, “and the Vicomte de Joyeuse the most finished courtier 
in France. I return your pledge, monseigneur. After all,” conti- 
nued the lively Florentine, in a tone half jest, half earnest, ‘I 
should not object to be in Esclairmonde’s situation.” 

“ Indeed!” replied Chicot, who happened to overhear this latter 
exclamation. 

At this moment Margucrite de Valois entered the room. Some 
slight ceremony was observed at her a nee, but the fair queen 
took her place at Henri’s left hand, without attracting his notice. 

“ Your majesty suffers from some sudden indisposition,” observed 
Brantéme, in a tone of sympathy, remarking the haggard looks of 
the queen. 

“No, no,” returned Marguerite, “ I am perfectly well, Abbé.” 

“Will your highness allow me to recommend this coulis d la 
cardinal to your attention,” said Villequier. ‘* Ronsard pronounces 
it thoroughly Catholic, and I were an heretic to doubt him. Suffer 
me, madame—” 

Marguerite declined the tempting offer of the marquis, and 
suffered her eyes to stray over the company. Crichton was not 
amongst the number. 

« Thank Heaven, he is not here!” exclaimed the queen, giving 
involuntary utterance to her thoughts, and sighing deeply as if 
some heavy oppression were removed from her bosom. 

‘* Who is not here?” asked Henri, turning quickly round at the 
exclamation. 

Chicot stepped suddenly forward. 

“ Methinks,” said he, familiarly placing his hand upon the king’s 
shoulder, “ methinks, notre oncle, you are in need of some excite- 
ment, you lack somewhat to give a fillip to your spirits—a spice to 
— wine—what can we direct you to? Shall it be a song? I 

ave a rare charivari on Madame the Duchess d’Usez’s third 
espousals—a Pantagruelian legend on Pope Joan’s confinement 
before the conclave—or a ditty on the devil’s exploit, at Pope 
Feagueland—at your service. Or if you like not this, shall I bid 
my gossip Siblot smack the rosy lips of all the coyest dames at 
table, beginning with the Demoiselle Torigni, and afterwards cut a 

lavolta on the board itself to the blithe accompaniment of ringing 
glass? Or if a gayer mood possess you, will 1t please you to com- 
mand Maitre Samson to bring forth that quaint drinking cup, the 
merry devices and playful grotesques whereof are wont to excite so 
much amusement, an a mirthful exclamations from our dames 
of honour—and which cup, moreover, is so much to the fancy of 
our nite and discreet gossip, Pierre de Bourdeille?” | 
“ Cousin of Brantéme,” said Henri, smiling ; “ our jester libels 


you.” 


‘* Nay,” replied Brantéme, laughing, “I care not to own that 
the goblet of which the knave speaks Ee 


afforded me amusement, 
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though I must, on the score of propriety, venture to oppose its 
introduction upon the present occasion.” 

“ Propriety !” echoed Chicot, derisively; ‘“ propriety sounds 
well in the lips of the Abbé de Brantéme ; ha, ha, which of the 
three shall it be, cw fn song, the kiss, or the cup ?” 

“A song,” returned Henri, “ and see that thy strains lack not 
spice, gossip, or look for no hippocras from the hands of Samson as 
thy meed.” 

“« Spice!” repeated Chicot, with a droll grimace; ‘ my strains 
shall smack of pimento itself.” And assuming the air of an impro- 
visatore, the jester delivered himself as follows:— 


All-Hpice, or a Spice of All, 


Tue people'endure all, 

The men-at-arms cure all, 
The favourites sway all, 
Their reverences flay all, 
The citizens pay all, 

Our good king affirms all, 
The senate confirms all, 
The chancellor seals all, 
Queen Catherine conceals all, 
Queen Louise instructs all, 
Queen Margot conducts all, 
The Leaguers contrive all, 
The Jacobins shrive all, 
The Lutherans doubt all, 
The Zuinglians scout all, 
The Jesuits flout all, 

The Sorbonnists rout all, 
Brother Henri believes all, 
Pierre de Gondy receives all,* 
Ruggieri defiles all, 

Mad Siblot reviles all, 

The bilboquets please all, 
The sarbacanes tease all, 
The Duc de Guise tries all, 
Rare Crichton outvies all, 
Abbé Brantome retails all, 
Bussy D’Amboise assails all, 
Old Ronsard recants all, 
Young Jodelle enchants all, 
Fat Villequier crams all, 
His Holiness damns all, 
Esclairmonde bright outshines all, 
And wisely declines all, 

La Rebours will bless all, 

La Fosseuse confess all, 

La Guyol will fly all, 
Torigni deny all, 

John Calvin misguide all, 


* Bishop of Paris. 
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Wise Chicot deride all, : 
Spanish Philip* may crave all, 
The Béarnaist brave all, 

Tue Devit WILL HAVE ALL! 


“ Gramercy,” said Henri, as Chicot came to a pause ; more, it 
would appear, from want of breath, than from lack of material for 
the continuance of his strains; “ thou hast fairly earned thy hip- 
pocras, were it only for the justice rendered to the lovely Esclair- 
monde, who, as thou truly sayest, outshines all. But, by our lady, 
messeigneurs, we must not neglect the service of Bacchus for that 
of Apollo. Samson, thy choicest Cyprus—a health !” 

Every glass was raised—every eye bent upon the king. ‘“ To 
her,” continued Henri, draining his goblet; ‘‘ who in her own 
person combines all the perfections of her sex—la belle Esclair- 
monde !” 

‘La belle Esclairmonde !” echoed each guest, enthusiastically 
clashing his glass against that of his neighbour. 

Amidst the confusion incident to this ceremony, Crichton entered 
the room. For an instant his gaze rested upon that of the demoi- 
selle; and, momentary as was that glance, a world of sad and pas- 
sionate emotion was conveyed to the hearts of both. He then took 
the seat which had been reserved for him, by the side of Margue- 
rite de Valois. Conversation in the meantime proceeded. “ I 
would fain inquire from your majesty,” said Brantome, in a tone 
which showed that the Cyprus he had quaffed had not been without 
its effect upon his brain ; “ what are the precise notions which you 
entertain respecting beauty. For, with a due appreciation of 
diaphonous orbs and hyacinthine tresses, I cannot entirely,” and 
here the abbé cast a look, inebriate as that of Septimius on Acme, 
upon Marguerite de Valois ; “I cannot, I say, admit their supre- 
macy over eyes black as night, and locks dark as the raven’s wing. 
Both styles have merit, no doubt; but surely your majesty cannot 
be aware of the ‘ thirty requisites,’ or you would never assign the 
palm of perfect beauty to a blonde.” 

“Thou art a heretic, cousin,” replied Henri, laughing; “ but 
we plead ignorance as to thy ‘thirty requisites.” Let us hear 
— ; we s iall then see how far our own opinions correspond with 
thine. 

‘*T had them from a fair dona of Toledo,” replied Brantéme, 
* a city where there are many gracious dames; ml though I have 
never, except in one instance,” he added, again glancing at Mar- 
guerite ; ‘‘ met with a combination of such excellencies, yet I 
arated enough assert that I have encountered them all in 
detail.” 

‘« The requisites, cousin!” said Henri, impatiently. 


* PhilipIL + Henri of Navarre, afterwards Henri IV. 
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‘Your majesty will excuse my rhymes,” replied the abbé, with 
becoming modesty; ‘‘ I am no poet, ike Ronsard. Thus they. 
run— 


The Thirty Mequisites.* 


Thirty points of perfection each judge understands, 

The Standard of feminine beauty demands. 

Three white :—and, without further prelude, we know 
That the skin, hands, and teeth, should be pearly as snow.. 
Three black :—and our standard departure forbids 

From dark eyes, darksome tresses, and darkly-fringed lids. 
Three red :—and the lover of comeliness seeks 

For the hue of the rose in the lips, nails, and cheeks. 
Three long :— and of this you, no doubt, are aware ? 
Long the body should be, long the hands, long the hair. 
Three short :—and herein nicest beauty appears— 

Feet short as a fairy’s, short teeth, ron short ears. 

Three large :—and remember this rule as to size, 
Embraces the shoulders, the forehead, the eyes. 

Three narrow :—a maxim to every man’s taste— 
Circumference small in mouth, ancle, and waist. 
Three round :—and in this I see infinite charms— iw 
Rounded fulness apparent in leg, hip, and arms. g 
Three fine :—and can aught the enchantment eclipse, 
Of fine tapering fingers, fine hair, and fine lips ? 
Three small :—and my thirty essentials are told— 
Small head, nose, and bosom, compact in its mould. 
Now the dame who comprises attractions like these, 
Will require not the cestus of Venus to please, 

While he who has met with an union so rare, 

Has had better luck than has fall’n to my share.” 





Brantome’s song was exceedingly well received, inasmuch as it 
enabled the gallants to offer various compliments, direct and indi- 
rect, to the fascinations of their fair companions. Neither did Henri 
fail to take advantage of the plea it afforded him, of scrutinising 
the charms of Esclairmonde, as the particular features of beauty 
passed in review before the abbée. 

Crichton looked sternly on. His blood boiled within his-veins, 
and his indignation might have carried him to some extremities, 
if Esclairmonde’s imploring looks had not restrained him. 

Amidst the laughter om acclamations of the guests Marguerite’s 
voice shouted hollowly in his ear, “‘ 1 have watched your glances, 
Crichton. In your kindling eyes I read your thoughts. Your 
minion is wholly in Henri’s power. You cannot deliver her.” 


* These verses are imitated from a trentaine of beaux Sis, recorded in the Dames 
Galantes. Brantéme gives them in Spanish prose from the lips of a fair To- 
ledan, mentioned in the text ; they are, however, to be met with in an old French 
work anterior to our chronicler, entitled De la Lounage et Beauté des Dames. ‘The 
same maxims have been turned into Latin hexameters by Francois Corniger (an 
re nei name for a writer on sucha subject), and into Italian verse by Vincentio 
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450 CRICHTON. 


Crichton’s reply was interrupted by a wild scream of laughter 
roceeding from the buffoon Siblot, who, regardless of the confusion 
re created, or the risk which the costly vessels on the board might 
incur from his antics, suddenly whirled himself into the very 
centre of the table, taking up a position on the cover of a vase 
supported on three feet, upon the knob of which he described 
various rapid circles with the dexterity and ease of the most perfect 
osture-master. No sooner was this feat accomplished amidst the 
Sar and astonishment of the guests, than bounding—without 
injury to the economy of the banquet—over enamelled dish and 
late, with a velocity which left little time for consideration, he 
ete with his shaggy beard the fair cheeks of every dame he 
passed, not excepting even Marguerite de Valois, and only paused 
when he cubed at last before Esclairmonde. He then chuckled 
and nodded at Henri, asif consulting his inclinations, as to whether 
the demoiselle should be submitted to the same disgusting ordeal 
as the others, but receiving no signs of encouragement from the 
monarch, he retreated to his vase, where, like a priestess of Apollo 
upon her tripod, after a brief prelude of gyrations, with a rapidity of 
utterance almost as bewildering as his antic mazes, and an infini- 
tude of grotesque gesticulations, he burst into the following amphi- 
gouri:— 


The Temptation of St. Anthonyp.* 


I 


Saint Anthony weary 

Of hermit cell dreary, 

Of penance, and praying, 

Of orison saying, 

Of mortification, 

And fleshly vexation, 

By good sprites forsaken, 

By sin overtaken, 

On flinty couch lying, 

For death, like Job, crying, 
Was suddenly shrouded 

By thick mists, that clouded 
All objects with vapour, 

And through them, like taper, 
A single star shimmered, 

And with blue flame glimmered. 


Il. 


What spell then was muttered 
May never be uttered ; 


* See Callot’s magnificent piece of diablerie, upon this subject, and the less ex- 
travagant, but not less admirable picture of Teniers ; and what will well bear 
oe with either, Retzch’s illustration of the Walpurgis Night Revels of 
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Saint Anthony prayed not— 
Saint Anthony stayed not— 
But down—down descending 
Through caverns unending, 
Whose labyrinths travel 
May never unravel, 
a Senies torrent, 

y toppling horrent, 
All aan ~. 
As levin swift speeding, 
Habakkuk out-vying 
On seraph-wing flying, 
Was borne on fiend’s pinion 
To Hell's dark dominion. 


III. 


Oh! rare is the revelry ey 
Of Tartarus’ devilry! i 
Above him—around him— | 
On all sides surround him— 
With wildest grimaces 
Fantastical faces ! 

Here huge bats are twittering, 6 
Strange winged mice flittering, | 
Great horned owls hooting, & 
Pale hissing stars shooting, Ww 
Red fire-drakes careering 
With harpies are fleering. 
Shapes whizzing and whirling, 
Weird Sabbath-dance twirling, 
Round bearded goat scowling, 
Their wild refrain howling— 
‘“* Alegremonos Alegremos 
Quegente nue ba tenemos.””* 





IV. 


Here Lemures, Lares, 

Trolls, foliots, fairies, 
Nymph, gnome, salamander, 
In frolic groups wander. 
Fearful shapes there are rising, 
Of aspect surprising, 
Phantasmata Stygia, 

Spectra, Prodigia ! 

Of aspect horrific, 

Of gesture terrific. } 
Where cauldrons are seething, 
Lithe serpents are wreathing, 
And wizards are gloating 

On pois’nous scum floating, 





* According to Delancre, the usual refrain of the Sorcerers’ Sabbath-song. See 
his “ Description of the Incons of Evil Angels and Demons.” “ Delancre’s 
Description of the Witches’ Sabbath,” observes the amusing author of Monsieur 
Oufle, “is so very ample and particular, that I don’t believe I should be better 
in armed concerning it if I had been there myself.” 
2x2 
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While skull and bone placed out 
In circle are traced out. 
Here witches air-gliding 

On broomsticks are riding. 
A hag a fawn chases, 

A nun Pan embraces. 

Here mimic fights waging, 
Hell’s warriors are raging ; 
Each legion commanding 

A chief is seen standing. 
Beelzebub gleaming, 

Like Gentile god seeming— 
Proud Belial advancing, 
With awful ire glancing ; 
Asmodeus the cunning, 
Abaddon, light shunning, 
Dark Moloch deceiving, 
His subtle webs weaving ; 
Meressin air-dwelling, 

Red Mammon gold-telling. 


V. 


The Fiend, then dissembling, 
Addressed the saint trembling : 

“ These are thine if down bowing, 
Unto me thy soul vowing, 

Thy worship thou 'lt offer.” 


“ Back, Tempter, thy proffer 


With scorn is rejected.” 


“Unto me thou'rt subjected, 
For thy doubts, by the Eternal !” 
Laughed the Spirit Infernal. 


At his word then compelling, 
Forth rushed from her dwelling 
A shape so inviting, 

Enticing, delighting, 

With lips of such witchery, 
Tongue of such treachery, 

( That sin-luring smile is 

The torment of Lilis,) 

Like Eve in her Eden, 

Our father misleading. 

With locks so wide-flowing, 
Limbs so bright-glowing, 

That Hell hath bewrayed him, 
If Heaven do not aid him. 


“ Her charms are surrendered 
If worship is rendered.” 


“Sathan, get thee behind me! 
My sins no more blind me— 
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By Jesu’s temptation ! 
By lost man’s salvation ! 
Be this vision banished !” 


And straight Hell evanished. 


And suiting the action to the phrase, at the conclusion of his 
song, Siblot threw himself head over heels from the table, and 
vanished likewise. Acclamations were heard on all sides. What- 
ever the festive assemblage might think of the jester’s song, they 
were infinitely amused by his summerset. By this time, too, the 
generous wines, with which each goblet was constantly replenished, 
had begun to do their duty. ‘Ever eye grew bright—every 
tongue Youd, and a greater degree of licence reigned throughout. 
Crichton alone partook not of the festivities. 

‘Par la Mort-Dieu, mon brave Ecossois,” said Henri, with a 
smile of exultation, “‘ you are not in your usual spirits to-night. 
You have not a smile for a fair dame—you do but indifferent jus- 
tice to Berini’s supper (and Villequier, or your brother bard, Ron- 
sard, will tell you it has merit)—and you wholly neglect Samson’s 
goblets, though this Syracuse hath potency enough to turn the blood 
to flame. Try it, I pray of you. Your thoughtful visage assorts 
ill with our sprightly associates. Let your spirits sparkle like our 
wine, like the eyes around us, and drown your despondency in the 
flowing bowl.” . 

‘*An excellent proposal, sire,” said D’Epernon ; ‘* Crichton is 
either in love or i assed Tes Ore + eats not, talks not, 
drinks not, signs infallible.” 

‘“‘Pshaw,” replied Joyeuse, “ he has lost a favourite hawk, or a 
horse, or a thousand pistoles at play, or—” 

‘‘ He thinks of his duel with the mask,” added Saint Luc ; ‘ he 
has confessed and received the Holy Communion, and the priest 
has enjoined a night of fasting and repentance.” 

‘* He has lost a supper, then, which, like Brantéme’s beauty, has 
every requisite,” ar Villeqaicr, with his mouth full of marchpane. 
“*T pity him.” 

‘Or his appetite,” said Ronsard, ‘‘ without which even a supper 
at the Louvre would be thrown away.” 

** Or a rhyme,” said Torigni ; “a loss to make a bard look sad, 
eh, Monsieur Rensard ?” 

‘‘ Or a sarbacane,” said Chicot. 

*€ Or a bibloquet,” said Siblot. 

‘Or a toy of less moment than either,” hiccuped Brantome— 
‘*@ mistress.” 

Here a loud laugh was raised. ‘“ A truce to raillery,” said 
Henri, laughing with the rest; ‘‘ Crichton is a little out of. sorts— 
fatigued, naturally enough, with his disputation of the morning, 
and his exertions in the ball-room—however, I trust he has not 

entirely lost his voice, but that he will favour us with one of those 
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454 CRICHTON. 


exquisite chansons-a-boire, with which of old he was wont to 


. - 
enliven our waissalry. 
“A song !—a song!” echoed all the symposiacs, laughing louder 


than ever. ; ; 
«My strains will scarcely harmonise with your revel, sire,” 


lied Crichton, gloomily; “ my livelier thoughts desert me.” 
ENO matter,” —m Venti, “be they sad as those of Erebus— 
twill give a sharper edge to our festivity.” 

In a voice then which, as he proceeded, gradually hushed all dis- 
position to mirth, Crichton sang :— 


The Three Praies. 


I. 


In banquet hall, beside the king, 
Sat proud Thyestes revelling. 
The festal board was covered fair, 
The festal meats were rich and rare ; 
Thyestes ate full daintily, 
Thyestes Jaughed full lustily ; 
But soon his haughty visage fell— 
A dish was brought—and, wo to tell! 
A gory head that charger bore! 
An infant’s look the features wore ! 
Thyestes shrieked—King Atreus smiled— 
The father had devoured his child! 

Fill the goblet—fill it high— 

To Thyestes’ revelry. 

7, blood-red wines the brightest choose, 

he glorious grape of Syracuse ! 


Il. 


For a victory obtained 
O’er the savage Getee chained, 

In his grand Cesarean hall 
Domitian holds high festival. 

To a solemn feast besought 
Thither are the senate brought. 

As he joins the stately crow 

Smiles each pleased patrician proud, 
One by one each guest is led: 
Where Domitian’s feast is spread ; 
Each, recoiling, stares aghast 

At the ominous repast : 

Round abacus of blackest shade 
Black triclinia are laid, 

Sable vases deck the board 

With dark-coloured viands stored ; 
Shaped like tombs, on either hand, 
Rows of dusky pillars stand ; 

O’er each pillar in a line, 

Pale sepulchral lychni shine ; 
Cinerary urns are seen, 

Carved each with a name, I ween, 
By the sickly radiance shown 
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Every guest may read his own! 
Forth then issue swarthy slaves, 
Each a torch and dagger waves ; 
Some like Manes habited, 
Figures ghastly as the dead ! 
Some as Lemures attired, 
Larve some, with vengeance fired, 
See the throat of every guest 
By a murderous gripe is prest ! 

hile the wretch, with horror dumb, 
Thinks his latest hour is come! 
Loud then laugh’d Domitian, 
Thus his solemn feast began. 

Fill the goblet—fill it high— 

To Domitian’s revelry. 

Let our glowing goblet be, 

Crown’d with wine of Sicily ! 


III. 


Borgia* holds a papal fete, 

And Zizime, with heart elate, 
With his chiefs barbarian 

Seeks the gorgeous Vatican. 

Tis a wondrous sight to see 

In Christian hall that company ! 
But the Othman warriors soon 
Scout the precepts of Mahoun. 
Wines of Sicily and Spain, 
Joyously those paynims drain; 
While Bor ia’s words their laughter stir, 
“ Bibimus Papaliter ki 

At a signal —pages three, 

With gold goblets, bend the knee : 
Borgia pours the purple stream 
Till beads upon its surface gleam. 
“ Do us a reason, noble guest,” 
Thus Zizime, the pontiff pressed : 
“ By our triple-crown there lies, 
In that wine-cup Paradise !” 

High Zizime the goblet raised— 
Loud Zizime the Cyprus praised— 
To each guest in order slow, 

Next the felon pages go. 

Each in turn the Cyprus quaffs, 
Like Zizime, each wildly laughs,— 
Laughter horrible and strange! 
Quick ensues, a fearful change, 
Stifled soon is every cry, 

Azrael is standing by. 

Glared Zizime—but spake no more: 
Borgia’s fatal feast was o’er! 


* Pope Alexander VL, of the family of Lenzuoli, but who assumed previous to 
his pontificate the name of Borgia, a name rendered infamous, as well by his 
own crimes and vices, as by those of the monster offspring Cesar and Lucrezia, 
whom he had by the courtezan Vanozza, according to Gordon, instigated to the 
murder of Zizime or Djem, son of Mahomet IL, by a reward of 300,000 ducats, 
promised by Bajazet, brother to the ill-fated Othman Prince. 
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Fill the goblet—fill it high— 

With the wines of Italy ; 

Borgia’s words our laughter stir— 
Bibimus Panaliter ! 


‘‘ Bibimus regaliter !” exclaimed Henri, as Crichton’s song con- 
cluded. ‘ Dieu Merci! we have no dread of such a consummation 
at our orgies. A reveller might well stand in awe of the bowl, if 
after his nocturnal banquet he should awaken in Elysium. You 
must now perforce pledge us, mon Ecossois, or we shall think you 
hold our feasts in the same horror as those of Borgia—a cup of 
Cyprus—you will not refuse us ?” 

“ He will not refuse me,” said Marguerite de Valois. ‘ Give me 
a goblet, Loisel.” | 

A page approached with a flagon of gold. ‘* Fill for me,” said 
the Queen. And the wine was poured out. ‘To our reunion,” 
whispered she, drinking. “ La forza d’ amore non risguarda al 
delitto.” 

‘I pledge you, madame,” answered Crichton, raising the goblet. 

Marguerite’s eyes were fixed upon him. All trace of colour had 
deserted her cheeks. ‘‘ How is this?” exclaimed Crichton, laying 
down the goblet untasted. “ Poison! Do Borgia’s drugs fin 
entrance here?” 

** Poison !” echoed all, rising in astonishment and dismay. 

“ Ay—poison!” reiterated Crichton. “See the ruddy bezoar 
in this ring has become pale as opal. This wine is poisoned.” 

“‘ [ have drunk of it,” said Marguerite, with a withering look. 
‘* Your own faint heart misgives you.” 

‘‘Some poisons have their antidotes, madame,” observed 
Crichton, sternly. “ The knife of Parysades was anointed on one 
side only.” 

“Bring Venetian glass,” cried Henri, ‘that will remove or 
confirm your suspicions. Sangdieu! Chevalier Crichton, if this 
interruption be groundless, you shall bitterly repent it.” 

‘* Give me the Venice ala said Crichton, ‘‘ I will abide the 
issue.” 

A glass was brought, bell-shaped, light, clear as crystal. Crich- 
ton took it and poured within it the contents of his own goblet. 

For a second no change was observed. The wine then suddenly 
hissed and foamed. The glass shivered into a thousand pieces. 

All eyes were now turned on the Queen of Navarre. She had 
fainted. 

“Let her be cared for,” said Henri, affecting indifference, 
‘* Miron must attend her—he will understand—” and the king 
whispered a few words to Du Halde. “Fair dames, and you, 
messeigneurs,” added he to the guests, who looked on aghast, ‘ this 
incident must not interrupt our revel. Samson, we appoint thee 
aur taster—wine—wine.” 
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THE RIVAL LORDS OF ASCOLI. 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 


I. 

Iraty, which has never ceased to be the battle-field of contending 
nations, as of rival republics, seems again destined to involve Europe in 
all the horrors of a general war. ‘The prize of her “ beauty’s fatal 
dower” is too rich a one to be relinquished by any foreign spoiler, how- 
ever costly its possession, without a severe, and, it is to be feared, a pro- 
tracted struggle. At so terrible a juncture of her fate, as a nation— 
when she has drawn the sword, at once against native rulers and foreign 
masters, and “to be, or not to be,” is the sole national question—it is 
interesting to remark the many traits of high heroic character, strange 
adventure, and generous action, with which her earlier republican annals 
abound ; oes, well worthy the imitation of modern belligerents, and 
their still barbarous, sanguinary, and impious system of levying war, 
whether against each other, or upon their own states and dependencies. 
It is, indisputably, the most unchristian and demoralising system so long 
maintained by the infidel spirit and old politic subtlety of governments, 
like those of Louis Philippe and Prince Metternich, which, after cor- 
rupting and barbarising the people, has produced a retributive re-action 
against themselves, excited all the worst passions, and spread discord and 
disorder throughout all such ill-regulated European states. 

The self-sustaining, unaltered attitude preserved by England, affords 
a happy corroborative proof of the justness of this view, and of the power 
of true constitutional freedom to resist all such violent transitions as 
have exploded the old system, as if a mine had been sprung under it ; 
while its most strenuous rulers are “whistled down the wind to prey at 
fortune.” To offer, therefore, from the records of history instances of 
wise concession, moderation, and magnanimity, while fortune still poizes 
the scales, cannot be without some slight utility, whether as regards the 
past, the present, or the future character and spirit of European govern- 
ments, Daring a period of violent transition, which is testing the 
strength and worth of every existing system, Great Britain, by just and 
timely modifications of her time-honoured and storm-proof institutions 
will receive fresh accessions of power, and be placed far ahead in the 
van of Christian civilisation, and of all free constitutional “ee on 

During the petty wars of the Italian republics, into which they were 
chiefly plunged by successive invasions of greater rival powers, especially 
those of France and Spain, in the tenth century, even the little town of 
Ascoli escaped not the fierce contagion, and became the prey of partisans 
—sometimes in the imperial, at others in the Gallic interest. These 
generally merged at last into two, carried on the war rather on their own 
account than on that of their principals, whose device they assumed as a 
sort of justification of every minor usurpation, extortion, and injustice. 
While the mightier traitor Bourbon was thundering at the gates of 
affrighted Rome, and pope and cardinals were looking to St. Angelo as 
their final resource, the smaller luminaries of the ascendant were treating 
poor little Ascoli much in the same manner, in the name of the imperial 
Charles, or the vain-boasting Francis. The Zappi and the Capponi, 
long rival houses, had at length, however, almost exhausted their small 
remaining energies, and with them that important metal forming 
the very sinews of war. Antonio, of the former family, was a perfect 
picture in miniature of his grandep contemporary, the obstinate and 
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ferocious Constable at Rome. He adopted his imperial emblem, and 
vied with him in all the stern implacable qualities of his nature. Fre- 
quently had Ser Giovanni of the Capponi offered him handsome terms, 
and even desired to ally their houses, when he held the vantage-ground ; 
‘but an Imperialist, and a Zappi,” replied Antonio, “ whose ancestors 
had been so distinguished, was made for empire, and would bear no 
brother near his me. ‘Cesar, or nobody,’ was the celebrated 
motto of the family ever since the Zappi dug their path to fortune with 
the spade ;” that Giovanni, therefore, “ would do well to surrender with his 
castle, his household, and his household troops, while there was yet time, 
and at discretion too, or he had very little of that virtue left.” Such was 
the tenor of the summons to the Ganieak from their cruel, unrelenting 
persecutor and implacable foe, bent, as he was, upon the extinction of 
their very race and name. 

But Giovanni, hard pressed as he had been, did not consider his cause 
so desperate, as to justify him in placing the lives of himself, his family, 
and his followers, in the hands of so cruel an enemy. He, therefore, 
endured incredible hardships, held out and fought on even against hope, 
in the bare chance of some succour arriving to his aid. And it did come 
on the very last pinch of the cruel siege, when all must have fallen a 

y prey. A few brave Frenchmen had joined his partisans on a 
country estate, placed themselves at their head, and coming suddenly 
upon the rear of the alarmed Zappis by night, induced them to raise the 
siege. The two parties, having formed a junction, followed the besiegers, 
po after a sharp and sanguinary oul put them to flight. The 
would-be lord of the little “all or nothing” lost, with the battle, two of 
his sons, and with feelings of grim, savage hate, and self-reproach, 
impossible to depict, fell back on his own stronghold. Long and vainly 

he sought to retrieve that first disaster, instead of listening to terms ; 
nor was it till his own party, despairing of success, began to desert him, 
that he found himself compelled to accept proposals far less favourable 
than before. Though his life was spared, he was deprived, as it was 
thought, of the means of future mischief, while his more moderate and 
merciful enemy, himself wearied out with his early campaigns, and 
incessant civil broils and contentions, was glad to be able to retire to his 
country estate, delightfully situated at the foot of Monte Chiuso, and 
commanded by a fine old castellated mansion. There, in the discharge 
of religious duties and deeds of charity, in extending their limits, 
meliorating the condition and raising the character of his tenantry, he 
experienced that real satisfaction and serenity of mind which he hed in 
vain sought in the turmoil and the too frequent violence and the vicissi- 
tudes of civil strife and faction. Like most men who have been engaged 
in strange and stirring adventures, and either produced or witnessed 
disastrous and afflicting scenes, he at first felt a sort of trouble of mind 
and self-accusation, which found relief only in sincere religious study and 
repentance, in acts of beneficence and assiduous labours. More fortunate 
than his discomfited rival, his sons had been spared to him, for he had 
taken the precaution of removing them from the seat of such a cruel and 
unnatural warfare, to more distant scenes, where they could pursue their 
respective careers undisturbed. They had now returned to share his 
prosperity, though they had not been exposed to his sufferings; a re- 
fection which afforded him unalloyed pleasure, and he was y happy 
in the affections of a faithful consort and of his younger chil 
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In the calm domestic leisure, in the true enjoyment he derived from 
this, to him, so new, so comparatively intell and noble a life, and 
one so becoming a veteran Christian knight and soldier, he felt fresh 
motives for a to extend the knowledge of its happiness not only to 
his friends, but to his former rivals and enemies, however opposed to him. 
He sought by every just or generous concession he could think of to 
conciliate them, to convince them of his good will and pacific intentions ; 
nor from among them did he exclude his ancient inveterate foe, but con- 
tinued to give him further proofs of his fidelity to his engagements, and to 
to show his sincerity, hy binding him to him by yet greater offers. He asked 
for one of his sons the hand of that his former bitter persecutor’s only 
daughter, and to remove every the least cause for suspicion or uneasiness, 
he sent his favourite son, with few or no attendants, on a mission to 
invite and bring them with him to the castle. So marked a proof, not 
merely of forgetfulness of past mutual wrongs, of sincere sorrow for and 
an earnest wish, by an equality of proffered friendship, to repair all real 
or fancied injuries, has rarely been given by a soldier even at the most 
chivalrous Christian era. It might be supposed to have softened the 
most relentless enmity, to have conciliated malice itself, and rouse to better 
reason and warmer eling the hardest and least placable nature. But it 
was not so. That dark and savage untutored man, except by passion 
and revenge, sat brooding over his fate ; the loss of his sons, his re 
defeats, and the apparently powerless and humiliated position in which he 
stood, all rankled in his mind, su ing evil thoughts and diabolical 
whisperings of revenge. The happiness of his successful rival, the 
recovery of his power, and the possession of his sons—while his had been 
cut off in their fatal quarrels—were as gall and wormwood to his inmost 
soul. Nay, the very proposal to supply the loss he had sustained by de- 
priving him, likewise, as he madly called it, of his daughter, the magna- 
nimity or the compassion which it seemed to imply, were all marks of 
superiority which his proud nature scorned to endure. 

By night or by day, he thought only how he might compass the death 
or downfall of his rival. With what exultation, then, did he not feign 
to enter into the views so inconsiderately offered ; how unexpected an 
opportunity to wrest to his evil purposes. He commandedhis daughter, the 
fair An to receive the young Giovanni as her lover—com 
easily obeyed, for the young people, as it happened, were no ——— to 
each other. They had met on more than one public occasion, though 
they yet knew not that their love was mutual ; and each had mourned 
in secret over the unhappy feud of their families. 

Think, then, of the joy of the young chief when his father first alluded 
to the project. It was Ris importunity which wrung from him, though 
reluctantly, his consent to be himself the bearer of happy tidings, as they 
believed them ; for the surpassing beauty and sweet disposition of the 
young girl—she was only in her sixteenth year—had made an indelible 
impression on his mind. 

secret. but restrained delight with which they again met, and 
which soon revealed the dear truth to each other, was perhaps equalled 
only by the fierce exultation, so strangely contrasting it, with which 
Zappi hailed his unsuspecting victim. He vowed in his secret heart 
that he should never more go forth alive, that his wretched and madly- 
confiding father should feel what it was to lose a favourite son, the hope, 
the pride, the heir of his house and name. He would seize the occasion 
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—risk not the loss of his revenge a single day—he would poison him at 
the very feast prepared for his reception—that very night. He would 
be found dead in his bed next morning, and the fatal tidings conveyed to 
the father, should be followed, without giving him breath to recover the 
shock, by the outbreak of that plot he had been so long maturing—a 
sudden onslaught upon the castle of his horror-struck and astonished foe. 
Never was the ingenuity of human malignity more confident, more tri- 
umphant, or more remorselessly bent upon achieving its demon purpose. 

Among the conspirators bribed by immense sums to engage in this 
diabolical service, were some of the worst felons and cut-throats, the 
scum of the military camps, men outlawed and assassins, ready for gold 
to plunge themselves into any crimes. Not all, however, were human 
devils of this thoroughly black complexion. There was one who had 
formerly offended deeply against Capponi, and had been forgiven again and 
again, and who now on the eve of the consummation of so dark a crime, 
felt compunctions which he in vain sought to repel. He dreaded, more- 
over, the fate reserved for him, should he again fall into his hands ; and at 
last, as if pursued by some power he could not resist, he ran towards 
Monte Chiuso full of revealing the plot ere he could again relapse. 
Who shall paint the horror of the aged count when he had heard the 
revolting narrative given with details which left it impossible to doubt 
the truth. 

It was already night. ‘ Dio di misericordia !” he exclaimed ; “ unhapp 
father that I am, and my son is already in that cruel traitor’s power. Is 
this the reward of my clemency, of my long forbearance, of all my over- 
tures to conciliate and reclaim that evil man?” and transported with 
passionate grief, all the wild fury and fierceness of the soldier in the 
stormiest impulse of deadly battle, took possession of him, and he vowed 
a last and terrible revenge. 

“Gone! your son gone!”’ exclaimed Orsini! ‘‘ then, my lord, he is a 
lost man.” 





II. 


Brier and terrible was now the council held by Capponi and his im- 
mediate friends and adherents. It appeared from the pipers con- 
fession made by Orsini that the ensuing day had been fixed upon for the 
premeditated attack; the hour, that of their returning unarmed and un- 
suspecting from mass; the purpose, to cut off the chief of the Capponi 
and surprise the castle, while another party made themselves masters of 
the seat of government. The public prison was to be broken open ; and 
names were given and particulars stated, which, while it made their 
blood run cold, left no room to doubt the informant’s veracity in any 
respect. In this fearful emergency, when his son's life might be hanging 
on the lapse of every moment of a time so precious, the aged count pon- 
dered deeply for some instants. Then starting up, he cried out, 

“ Thave it ; now, my friends, to horse, each at the head of his own 
special retainers. I will hang every villain of them, but first we must 
make a sudden dash to save, if yet possible, the life of my dear and 
brave son,” and one and all they hurried forth. 

Almost simultaneous with this brief feudal war-summons, for such 
councils, “a word and a blow,” were in those days of frequent occur- 
rence, another and very different, as well as more dark and silent, scene 


was being enacted at the palace-fortress of the Zappi, situated on the 
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opposite side, about a league distant from the town. The hour of supper 
—of that first and last intended fatal feast, which the now exulting lover 
was ever to partake, was close at hand. Yes, exulting in love and joy 
—for they were together at last, all obstacles removed, they had trem- 
blingly avowed their love, exchanged their vows, and radiant with youth 
and happiness, he who now dreamed but of future happy hours, of a 
future of joyous glorious life, rich in love and honour,—what had he 
known he was, in those blissful moments, as he held her in his arms, him- 
self on the point of being clasped in the cold icy arms of death! Almost 
overwhelmed with the sudden but delicious consciousness of a first re- 
ciprocated passion, Angela had flown to hide her happy tears in the soli- 
tude of her own boudoir. Scarcely had she recovered her composure 
and presence of mind, on the point of rejoining her lover, that they 
might together entreat the consent and blessing of her father, when she 
heard some one walking cautiously and stealthily, as it were, in the 
adjoining apartment. It was the supper-room, and it was that very sup- 

noise—the assassin’s fear—which betrayed him in the very act, 
which first attracted her attention. Had he trod boldly and naturally 
she would not have observed it. As it was she approached the glass- 
door which communicated with that room, and over which hung a silk 
curtain. There is something contagious, as we know, in fear, even in 
the stealthy step or whispered word, and Angela looked timidly—softly 
removing a small end of the curtain—into the next apartment. For a 
moment imagine her sensations upon witnessing what she did. She saw 
him first approach the table, already set out, with a small bottle in his 
hand. Hesmelt, he tasted it, he then took a ring from his finger, held 
it over the neck of the bottle a few instants, and then placed it cautiously 
in the place of another exactly resembling it. The one removed he laid 
upon a small dumb-waiter, as it is termed, near at hand to the host’s seat, 
during which he approached very near the door where Angela stood. 
He laughed, and me a laugh, how it made her young blood run cold ; 
he rubbed his hands in a sort of ecstacy, and mets in 9 in a suppressed 
voice of fiendish hate, 

“It is done ; he will drink and sleep for ever !” 

With the same quiet step he withdrew, and she heard him rejoin their 
guest. Swift as light, with that instinctive sense for the preservation of 
life which has no apparent affinity with reasoning of any kind, she flew 
into the room, seized the fatal flagon, placed it exactly where the other 
stood, which she also removed to the precise spot whence she took the 

isoned one. Barely was this done when her father entered, looking for 
foal and chiding her for leaving their guest alone. 

The happy Giovanni, unable to contain his rapture, threw himself at 
the father’s feet, confessed his long and ardent passion, and humbly 
solicited “the honour” of an alliance he so much coveted. But Angela’s 
tears and sobs were not now from joy ; pale, heart-broken, half dead with 
horror, yet rallying her utmost strength for the trying task before her, 
she could not dare to ask that father’s blessing. 

Pale and trembling now, she recoiled as she heard the announcement 
of that supper ; yet, without daring to breathe a word, gave her hand 
to him she loved, Jed by her own nt to his speedy intended doom. 
With what strangely contrasted feelings did those apparently happy 
and delighted friends take their seats, look into each other's faces, and 
force the smile—for Giovanni, too, felt ill at ease,—which belied their 
hearts. What agroup for a truth-glserving and passion-studying artist ! 
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And when growing by degrees more warm and social, the host turned to 
invite their guest to fill his glass, and drain a bumper to their future 
iness ;—as she saw him fill it up, while her father bade her hand him 
the fatal bottle near her—who could describe the strange awful feeling, 
the wild fear of losing all nem of action that seemed to master every 
faculty. If she failed, if s paused another moment, she would be a 
icide! How was it, the thought flashed across her brain, that she 
ad destroyed it not in her first terror, and with ‘that thought she rose, 
seized and dashed the bottle on the floor, and fell prostrate by the side 
of it. So rapid was the action, that both Zappi and her lover imagined 
it to be an accident, which she eagerly assented to, and, rejoicing that it 
was over, the expression of innocence, of angelic triumph, of radiant 
beauty, and the soul's love as she fixed her eye on that of him she had 
rescued from a fearful death ; and then bent it with another look upon 
her father—strangely rivetted the attention of both. By some unac- 
countable impulse, the young Giovanni, enraptured with that deep-fixed 
heavenly look, so full of the speaking soul, which pierced to the inmost 
folds of his affections, threw himself again at her feet with expressions of 
the wiidest admiration—the most devoted love, which appealed even to 
the iron heart of that stern and cruel father. He had watched him drain 
the goblet to the very dregs, and a strange fear, mingled with the first 
pangs of remorse, began to take possession of him. 

But he struggled hard, recovered his composure, and conceiving the 
crime already perpetrated, and death sure, he almost fiercely challenged 
his love-stricken guest to pledge him again and again. But Angela 
stirred not once from the spot; she began to look serious and alarmed, on 
seeing which the lover tore himself away, gallantly observing that he was 
now twice conquered, that neither father nor daughter had the slightest 
touch of mercy in their hospitality, and that his only chance of escaping 
with life was to beat a retreat. 

At those words, so cutting and true, though spoken in jest, Angela 
looked at her father, who seemed again strangely agitated as the young 
soldier left the room with a pressure of his hand and a cheerful good night. 

Giovanni fell into a sound slumber, the form of Angela still floated 
over his dreams, he was again at her feet ; he pledged the wine-cup to 
her name, when at the same moment he thought her father plunged a 
dagger in his bosom, and some one pronounced his name. He awoke in 
sudden terror; a light more than mortal seemed to dazzle him, as he 
gazed up, and beheld, indeed, the glittering steel, and in the hand, merciful 
God! “ could it be true,” flashed across his brain,—in the hand of—Angela. 

“Thou!” he exclaimed, “and here! I dreamed your father stabbed 
me ; but if I must die let it not be by your hand. Yet think not I fear, 
—fear you,—strike if it be your will.” 

“TI come to save not to kill, could you doubt me? Take it, save your- 
self, ask me not who seeks your life, 1 cannot tell you.” 

“ But why! why must I fly, and from you ?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed she, terrified, “speak low, I conjure you ; but rise ! 
Orsini is here, he waits for you without; a steed is ready, and I, I will 
lead you to him, and then for ever and for ever farewell.” 

She then left him ; all was the work of a few moments; he rose and 
hastened to her. She placed her finger on her lips, “ Not a word as you 
value our lives,” she breathed, and led him sad and noiseless as a walking 
spirit through the palace corridor, far away from the chamber where the 
count lay, toa private staircase, which they descended, and through the 
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court-yard to a spot where, under the shadow of the old walls, stood 
Orsini. He was armed, and held two horses ready caparisoned. 

“ Oh, lose not 6 moment,” exclaimed Angela; “and you, Orsini, return 
not till you have seen the count in safety in his father’s castle, speed, speed!” 

‘And must I leave you thus—you whom but yesterday I came—alas ! 
I see it all but too well, my dream! but never from my lips.” 

“ If you love me,” she whispered, “ never.” 

“‘ But you—yourself, Angela—are you safe ?” 

“‘ There is nothing more to fear for me,” said the poor girl, “ and, oh, 
Giovanni, if you hope that we shall meet again, pray to God, and pray 
to your father that he will forgive mine.” 

he turned away: Orsini gave the spur, and they were gone. He 
was safe—he was gone—and now for the first time she was able to re- 
lieve her trembling surcharged soul by a burst of tears. After the 
terrors of that night, she fell upon her knees in an ecstasy of heartfelt 
gratitude to thank God—strange vicissitude of a few hours—that he 
whom she had so long and vainly wished to see, was gone. Scarcely 
had Giovanni and his guide reached the entrance to the territory of the 
Capponi, when they beheld a party of horse, four abreast, coming at a 
brisk trot ; and from the so in the distance, in no small numbers. It 
was the head of the expedition to rescue him who now hailed them; the 
old count, throwing himself from his horse, ran to embrace his son; @ 
shout of joy rose from all the gallant company; and, in the sudden 
exultation of his spirit, the father declared that every man of them 
should, from that hour, receive additional pay, whether in garrison, in 
the field, or his own retainers. The rage and love of revenge on his 
ancient foe died away with the cause of them; all his natural magnani- 
mity and generosity of soul revived, and he inquired anxiously with 
regard both to Angela and her father. 

But true to his promise Giovanni uttered not a word derogatory to the 
latter ; and Orsini, accosting the count, who lavished the utmost praises 
on his skill and intrepidity, inquired, “ how he meant to sustain the des- 
perate onslaught of the morrow ?” 

“ All that is cared for, sir ; by posting an equal number of our troops 
and retainers behind the church, in the castle, and in ambuscade ou both 
sides the great road, I shall enfold our enemies—if mad enough to ven- 
ture—in a complete net-work. Not a soul will escape ; and they must 
surrender, I trust even without a struggle. You, Orsini, will now return; 
to you I shall address the terms offered, and I tell you, my friend, that 
neither your own life nor that of any man shall pay the penalty of their 
mad attempt, if they shall only surrender to my mercy.” 

Early in the afternoon of the ensuing day—it was a Sunday—all the 
arrangements had been entered into, and = a oy cme more 
completely off their ,a e, ranks, were 
came oie. much pn Pn fats ique church. 

The disap ce of Giovanni in the night, when he ought to have 
been found dead in his bed in the morning, according to all the laws of 
venene science (for there was poison enough for a regiment), puzzled the 
old i exceedingly. Still he did not despair of its having done its 
work—he had seen him drink it, he argued; and, perhaps, in the first 
symptoms of its operation he might have thrown himself out of the window. 

So convinced did the old veteran; sinner feel that pe caprwes pen 
have gone right,” that in pursuagge of his infernal plan, he not 
hesitate to send tidings of “ t#ie young man’s death” by a special 
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messenger to the father himself, in an admirably-couched hypocritical 
letter, condoling with him upon the loss of so fine and promising a youth, 
so beloved by all, and so deserved a favourite ; besides being his son, and 
heir to the family of the aa held in such high esteem and con- 
sideration by him, that he had been prepared to bestow upon him even 
his own daughter. 

This gentle missive he instantly followed up by a bold, covert move- 
ment, to take the dismayed father by surprise ; little dreaming of the 
strange reception preparing for him, or of the strange pee of horror, 
abhorrence, scorn, and even compassion for so lost a wretch, produced 
by his diabolical letter. So ably had the chief of the Capponi disposed 
his force, that not the slightest outward appearance of preparation was 
manifested. On the contrary, he of the Zappi exulted on observing the 
perfect quiet ; and the too evident absence of common precautions on all 
sides, “ as if,” he said, rubbing his hands, “ it were an invitation to come 
-and kill us.” No sentinels, no arms, no palisades, gates; no, not even 
doors; all were open as at a general jubilee, and nothing to do but to 
march in and feast—a bloody feast, to pay off a hundred old scores, he 
resolved it should be. 

Assuredly that enemy gave him rope enough to hang himself; for he 
permitted the less potent magician to advance into the very centre of his 
magic war-circle, before he was aware, when, from every point around it, 
rose 7 the armed instruments and avengers of his insulted power. Such 
was the suddenness with which this was effected, the daunting and 
terrific shout that accompanied the act, that not one of all the diabolic 
agents of that evil monster’s crime but stood paralysed, like the enemies 
of the good Prospero before “his so potent art.” There was little need 
of a summons to surrender. Orsini repeated the terms proffered by 
Giovanni, and now assisted in disarming his former master, who was 
rushing madly to sell his life as dearly as possible in the ranks of his 
hated foes. The men were marched prisoners into the castle; and 
Zappi, still foaming with rage, was brought before his ten times con- 
queror. The first object he beheld, too, was that favourite son and heir, 
whom he had doomed and pronounced dead, radiant with health, and 
glowing with supreme happiness ; for, merciful Heaven! could he believe 
his eyes? there also was his own daughter, the lovely Angela, and they 
both threw themselves at the feet of the elder Capponi, praying for the 
life, the liberation of that bad man. 

Oh! wonderful power of goodness, of grandeur of mind, of sympathy 
and forgiveness, in rousing to thought, and repentance, and eliciting 
whatever there be of good! For the germs, however deep, lie ready to 
expand before the perfect sun of righteousness, in the most abject and 
hardened bosoms. At that sight, and then on feeling the very eck of 
that oft-pardoning foe undoing the bonds which held him, only for his 
own safety, a strange revulsion of feelings came over him ; he fell at 
that foe's feet, and wept like a child. Ah! and next how he embraced 
the young Giovanni; and blessed with new and soul-reviving blessings 
his own, his delighted Angela. 

In after years, an old, gray-headed man was often seen with the great 
book of love and wisdom on his knees, a group of happy children playing 
at his feet, seated in the sun, while, not far off, observing him, perhaps 


without sceming to do so, were his dear friend, his son, and daughter— 
and that man was the terrible Zappi. 
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JEREMIAH JONES'S DREAM. 


BY E. P. ROWSELL, ESQ. 


Mr. JEREMIAH JONES was one of the dullest, dreariest, and most dis- 
pirited of mortals ; the most miserable being, beyond question, who ever 
groaned and pined beneath the burden of existence. It was all mid- 
night—the very blackest midnight, and raining fast—with Jeremiah 
Jones. No solitary gleam of sunshine seemed to illumine his gloomy 
course ; not the smallest twinkling star ever shone out, affording even a 
ray of light to cheer him on his worldly journey. Things that to other 
men would have suggested hopes and expectations of happiness in store, 
appeared to Jeremiah’s heavy rolling eye to be pregnant with woe unut- 
terable and discomforts unendurable by mortal man. The endeavour to 
infuse warmth into Jeremiah was indeed a chilling task, and, so at last, 
he was allowed to grieve and sigh to his heart’s content without hin- 
drance or remonstrance. 

One morning, upon making his appearance at the breakfast-table, it 
was perceived that even a darker cloud than common rested upon Jere- 
miah’s brow. 

“What in the world is the matter now?” inquired Miss Jemima 
Jones, his sister. ‘I should say, if it were possible, Jeremiah, that you 
look more miserable than usual this morning.” 

‘ “‘ And not without a cause, Jemima,” sighed Jeremiah, shaking his 
ead. 

“Oh, in Heaven's name, what new grievance is there ?” cried Mr. 
John Jones, his elder brother. 

“ Alas! you would but laugh, I know, were I to tell you,” replied 
Jeremiah. 

“‘ We won’t even smile,”’ said Jemima. 

With this assurance, Jeremiah spake as follows :— 

“ Last night [ had a solemn warning that the time of my departure 
from this life is nigh at hand.” 

., A roar of laughter from his brotherand sister followed this announcement. 

“I told you so,” said the miserable man, turning away offended. 

“* Pray forgive us,” cried his auditors. ‘ We won’t do it again.” 

‘<’Tis of little consequence,” murmured Jeremiah, whose indignation 
was easily appease. “T was saying that last night I received a solemn 
warning with reference to the brevity of my earthly stay. There ap- 
peared to me, ina dream, a strange, ee figure, who dis- 
tinctly informed me that this day six months I should be called upon 
to quit this world. Was it not a startling announcement ?” 

Well, really, considering that it was only a dream,” replied his bro- 
ther, ‘I don’t see anything particularly alarming in the circumstance. 
You had taken something indigestible for supper, probably, and were 
attacked with night-mare in consequence.” 

“ Nay, nay,” groaned Jeremiah, “I had taken nothing ; at least, I 
had only had some lobster and cucumber and a little cold apple-pudding, 
and therefore it was impossible the supper could have had any thing to 
do with it. No, no; it’s a warning—it’s a solemn warning, brother, 
and I must prepare for my departure.” 
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Nothing that his brother and sister could say had any effect in remoy- 
ing or diminishing the impression in Jeremiah’s mind that he had re- 
ceived “a solemn warning,” and that, on that day six months he would 
be required to quit this nether world. 

And such effect did this conviction have upon him, that poor Mr. 
Jeremiah Jones began, in very truth, to look exceedingly unwell ; so 
that one might think the dismal prophecy in the dream might, after all, 
come true. 

Remonstrances, exhortations, entreaties, were quite disregarded ; every 
day poor Jeremiah grew more wretched, appeared thinner and more 
out of health than the preceding. His brother and sister were in 
despair. 

irabile dictu! One afternoon Jeremiah, entering the parlour, having 
been out some hours, his sister fancied she actually perceived something 
in his countenance, which—could it be ?—bore a distant resemblance to 
a faint smile. Her first idea was, that her poor brother's intellects were 
on the wane; but when he came to speak, his utterance was so 
astoundingly accelerated, and his manner so much more animated than 
usual, that the fact was clear, the spell had been broken, the cloud was 
dispersing, and the sun at last was brightening on Jeremiah Jones. 

What could it be ? what had occurred to produce the change? what 
spirit-restoring elixir had worked the cure ? Somehow or other, one day 
Jeremiah revealed the truth—he had fallen in love. He had seen, he 
said, a lovely female in his walk that day, of which we have spoken; 
and though + had only ventured a stolen glance between his fingers, yet 
he had seen enough to make him feel, as he expressed himself, “ funny” 
(the meaning of which observation is not clear). What was clear, 
however, was, that poor Jeremiah had been fast caught, and was being 
fast kept, in a net from which he could not escape. 

Soon after this, Jeremiah went on a visit to a friend’s at some little 
distance, where he remained nearly four months. During this time, he 
continued daily to improve, grew positively cheerful and happy, and was 
congratulated by all who knew him. He was accustomed to wait per- 
are upon the bright vision that had captivated his senses, dodging 

er in her walks, and gazing upon her with lustrous eyes, but carefull 
avoiding observation in so doing. For a long time he was satisfied with 
this terrible audacity, and plumed himself on his recklessness as to con- 
sequences ; but by-and-bye he began to plot how he might proceed even 
further, carry on the war more vigorously, and make a greater display of 
fine, undaunted courage than he had even yet exhibited. He si do 
it ; yes, he was determined ; he would discover who the young lady was. 
And so he did. We will not reveal the means employed ; but he did, 
by and through sundry and divers schemes laid with subtlety, the most 
surprising, and skill and penetration almost more than mortal, accom- 
plish and achieve the mighty object; he did find out that the name of 
the lovely vision was ‘eee Noggs. No more was heard about the 
“solemn warning,” although the period of six months was drawing to a 
close ; smiles frequently lighted up the hitherto lugubrious physiognomy 
of Jeremiah Jones, and the said Jeremiah was bidding fair to become 
quite a happ individual. 

; Was bidding fair, alas! one morning there came a letter from his 
sister Jemima, that fairly toppled Jeremiah down from chuckling exulta- 
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tion to the darkest misery and most horrible despair. The purport of the 
letter was, that she, “ Jemima, was delighted to tell him (what she had 
not had time to communicate before) that his brother John had selected 
for himself a wife, in the person of a very amiable and beautiful young 
lady, by name Susannah Noggs !” 

Poor Jeremiah, he groaned dismally, crushed the letter in his hand, 
sat gazing at the fire for four hours without stirring or uttering a syllable, 
and thought of the “solemn warning.” 

He staid no longer in that house but went home forthwith. His 
brother and sister, who had expected to see him quite a noisy and hilarious 
personage, stood quite aghast on gazing at the awfully sorrow-stricken 
visage that presented itself before them. Inquiries availed nothing. 
Jeremiah was silent as the grave, towards which he really seemed fast 
journeying, and all began to think whether,‘after all, the “solemn warn- 
ing” might not be verified. 

Suddenly Mr. John Jones fell ill, he had had acold which he had doc- 
tored with brandy and water nightly—large potations of frightful strength. 
Inflammation of the chest a0 md | which he had sought to remove b 
“keeping up his — ” with mutton chops and bottled stout ; a hi 4 
fever came on, and then, feeling some unpleasant doubts whether the 
course of treatment he had pursued had been altogether correct, he re- 
quested the assistance of a physician ; but ere the learned gentleman 
arrived Mr. John Jones was seized with a grievous fit (he had been sub- 
ject to fits), and after a gasp or two was gone on that mysterious journey 
which now, as ever, baffles the ken of wisest living mortals. 

Now it was at four o'clock in the morning of the day which Mr. Jere- 
miah Jones believed would be the last that he should ever see, that his 
brother bade farewell to worldly cares. The event was a puzzling one to 
Jeremiah. Was it possible that his brother had been the party referred 
to by the awful-looking apparition in the dream and not himself? It 
might be that in the alarm, which even in sleep he remembered to have 
felt, that he had erred in understanding the prophecy as relating to him- 
self, while the defunct was the individual concerning whom it had been 
spoken. At all events there was something cheering in the possibility, 
and therefore was Jeremiah in better spirits on the day of his brother’s 
death than he had been for some time previously. 

Late in the evening came gaunt, cadaverous-visaged undertaker’s men, 
with the future narrow home of all that remained of the unfortunate Mr. 
John Jones. A strange thrill shot through the frame of Jeremiah as he 

upon the uncomfortably-confined and unpleasant looking receptacle 
when they had laid it down and were making ready its future occupant, 
prior to placing him within it. “ It wasn’t long enough,” he was sure ; 
“his brother had been a tall man, and the coffin was somewhat short. It 
wasn’t wide enough, he was satisfied. John had been rather stout, his 
gloomy residence was decidedly narrow ; why, really, it seemed positively, 
if the coffin now had been made for him, Jeremiah, it would have been an 
admirable fit, but for John, he was sure they couldn’t get him into it.” 

And so it proved. They poked and shoved, then swore and poked and 
shoved again, but the remains of the deceased could not be accommodated 
within the narrow dwelling-place. Upon this a great quarrel arose as to 
who had made such a nah in the measure, and high words ensuing, 
the party adjourned to the next public-house for the more convenient 
22 
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settlement of the digpute, leaving Jeremiah gazing at the coffin, and con- 
necting the marvellous circumstance of its having clearly (though uncon- 
sciously) been fitted for him, with the fact of the “solemn warning.” 

It might have been about eleven o'clock that night that Jeremiah heard 
a noise in the room in which the departed lay. Considerably startled (for 
he was very superstitious) he stepped timidly into the chamber. Good 
heavens, there, erect, in motion, now advancing towards him, appeared the 
body of the deceased in all its grave apparel. Jeremiah shouted, stag- 
gered back, and fell senseless to the ground. His sister and the servants 
hearing the cry, ran hastily to the spot, and seeing the same astounding 
apparition had well nigh fallen in the same state. 

“ Why—why, Je—Jemima ; what’s all this? Where am I? What 
is the meaning—” feebly murmured the revived John Jones. 

They interrupted him, for the meaning was clear ; he was not dead ; 
had ab been in a trance, and had but just awakened ; he was saved— 
restored—might yet get well—yet be united to the sorrowing Susannah 
—and yet live long and happily. They conveyed him back to bed, and 
watched him carefully. 

Poor Jeremiah next engaged their attention; and he needed it. No 
sign of life was at first discoverable. After a few minutes he rallied a 
little, and murmured something about a “‘ warning” and a “dream,” then 
he again fainted—rallied—and fainted again—a second time revived, to 
murmur still about the “ warning,” after which, in spite of every effort, 
he sank rapidly, and, strange to say, as the hour of twelve was striking, 
poor Jeremiah entered on his long last journey. They placed him in the 
coffin intended for his brother, and marvelled at witnessing how well he 
filled it—then sat them down, and, wondering, thought of the strange 
and “solemn warning.” 

Who shall say, after reading the sad history of Jeremiah Jones, ‘“ Pooh, 
pish ; what truth is there in dreams ?” 








I HAVE LISTENED TO YOUR SONG. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


I nave listened to your song 
Till my heart was like to break ; 
When they knew not, ’mid the throng, 
That you sung it for my sake ; 
When we did not dare to speak 
What in song we could impart, 
And when words seem'd all too weak 
For the language of the heart! 


I have listened to your song 
Since then in happier days, 
When the winter nights were long, 
By our own fire’s cheerful blaze ; 
And no other voice or tone 
Can for me such music make, 
Now your songs are all mine own, 
And you sing them for my sake! 








HOW A LITTLE PLACE RECEIVED A GREAT PERSON. 
BY MRS. LEFEVRE. 


Ir is all very well for the Guernsey folks to plume themselves on the 
priority of the Queen’s visit to them, and the loyalty and enthusiasm of 
their reception ; but while the brave Jerseys yield to no other people in 
the first-named sentiment, our present reminiscence of an event, never to 
be forgotten by the inhabitants of those Isles, will show that while the 
warmth of our greeting quite equalled that of our neighbours, the ex- 
temporaneousness of the event on the part of her majesty, and its unex- 
pectedness on their own, made the whole affair, so far as the Guernsey 
people’s preparations to do honour to her coming were concerned—a 
most perfect failure. That the desire for it existed, no one can doubt ; 
the very circumstance of the news circulating through the churches and 
chapels during divine service, and the congregations in part deserting 
their hassocks for the shore-—the hasty foray upon the nursery grounds 
and flower gardens—the rushing to and fro of militia officers, giving 
notice to their men—the midnight furbishing of arms—the gathering 
together of flags, &c., &c., all bear witness to the reality of the inclina- 
tion ; but when the morning dawned upon the efforts of the night, the 
garlands and festoons so hastily woven, showed, like the militia men’s 
accoutrements, the hurry and imperfection of their arrangements, and 
nothing was perfect, but the century of young ladies who lined the land- 
ing-place, and while they scattered flowers beneath the on-coming foot- 
steps of the sovereign, saluted her with their ‘‘ most sweet voices,” in the 
choral strains of the national hymn. It remained for us (the Jerseys), 
to work out this exposition of loyalty, and to give finish and beauty to 
the rough sketch afforded of a royal reception by the inhabitants of our 
sister Isle ; how we succeeded, the “ British press,” (not in its local 
individuality, ) but as a whole, has made the world aware of, and while 
the history of this most important and interesting event, will ever have 
a place in the archives of our island, a more familiar account of the 
transaction may at this distance of time appear acceptable to the general 
reader. 

The news of the royal landing at Guernsey served as a note of pre- 
paration of a similar honour awaiting us, and was immediately responded 
to by the states and people commencing arrangements to do her honour. 
What a week was that—what a week of action and rehearsal, of planning 
and performing, of putting upand pulling down, of drilling and dressing, 
of talking and imagining! Every parish was in commotion, from Cor- 
bierre Point to La Coupe, from Plate Roque to Greve du wep paring 
house furnished its quota of preparation, and nothing was talked of which. 
had not reference to La Reine. In St. Helier’s a fureur of cleanliness 
seemed to have seized alike upon the housewifes and officials—streets 
were swept, houses whitewashed, roads re-gravelled, the windows always 
bright, looked brighter than ever, while paint and stucco work, and var- 
nish, went circuit through the town ; and door-knockers, and door-steps 
vied with each other in the perfections of brilliancy and whiteness ; every 
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waste wall was refreshed with lime, every unsightly object, if not re- 
moved, masked in the exterior purity of whitewash, even the old cabooses, 
or cooking-houses, on either side of the pier (for the accommodation of 
the ships in harbour), received their share of abstertion, while the more 
obnoxious were wholly cleared off. 

Platforms were being built, triumphal arches raised ; in “La Cour 
Royale,” the states were resolving their address and the ceremonial of 
the Queen’s reception, and without it, were gilders busily employed em- 
bellishing the British arms; while in the square, some mystery under the 
shelter of a canvass screen, was being perpetrated on the enigmatical old 
man pedestaled there. 

Of course, upon an occasion like the present, it was only natural for 
the “ native army” to desire to impress the sovereign with their numbers 
and discipline ; and accordingly not only the town militia, but the whole 
of the efficient body in the country parishes, found themselves suddenly 
immersed in repairing their regimentals, furbishing their accoutrements, 

olishing their arms, in short, over head and ears in loyalty and pipe- 
clay ; while the female part of the population were just as busy with 
their personal and domestic preparations ; mantua-makers and ironing 
girls were rushing in all directions, every white dress being in the wash, 
and, as the general taste favoured the wearing of this spotless fabric, those 
who did not purchase new for the occasion, employed the light hands, 
and elegant niceness which those artists in the management of heaters 
and puffing-irons are known to possess. Ironing in Jersey, let. me ob- 
serve, is not a mere adjunct of the laundry, which every washerwoman 
affects ; it is a distinct art, a trade of itself, to which a proper apprentice- 
ship is served. 

Well, at the end of something more than a week spent in framing 
castles and pagodas to serve as Victorial arches, cleansing piers, painting 
houses, cutting down boughs, ransacking gardens, washing white muslin, 
and white-washing walls, and while half the town were delightedly 
viewing the pavilion, with its fluted lining and chair of state, with the 
royal arms emblazoned above it, in which her majesty was to receive the 
address of the states, and other arrangements for the spectacle and the 
spectators, a single gun reverberated over the town, and was answered by 
a simultaneous shout louder and more prolonged than the roar of the 
cannon, and a moment after the smoke curled forth from Elizabeth 
Castle, and gun after gun sent from their iron lips a sonorous welcome. 
A ery of “La Reine! La Reine !” ran through the streets, as men, 
women, and children ran also, and steaming round Noirmont Point, with 
the bright sunshine of an autumn evening blanching her snowy canvass, 
and illuminating the gorgeous standard that floated at her main, appeared 
the royal yacht, followed by her three attendants, the Fairy, Black 
Eagle, and Garland. A very few moments afterwards, the mayor and 
Colonel Le Couteur, aid-de-camp to her majesty, carrying with them a 
grateful offering of fruit and flowers, rowed off to the Albert and Victoria 
(which, with the other steamers, had anchored in the outer roads,) to 
receive the royal visitor’s commands as to the order of her landing. _ 

In the meanwhile, the crier, one of those physical oddities to be 
found in all communities—a little man, of so rotund a figure that he 
resembled in shape a round of beef upon castors—perambulated the 
various streets of the town, proclaiming, with the aid of his bell, a 
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general illumination, and giving notice (for chivalrous enthusiasm is ever 
generous) that the states would supply lights to those who were too poor 
to afford them; but even poverty itself became profuse, and we were 
told, that few, if any, availed themselves of this offer. By this time 
flags were garnishing the square gray tower of the parish church, and 
flaunting from the upper windows of the houses, while those on the 
Parade had ropes carried across to the trees in front, with banners, 
flowers, and lamps suspended from them. Meanwhile, the sun was 
going down, the wind had sunk, and the waters of the bay looked just as 
calm as the ornamental ones at Windsor. The cannons had aroused 
the metal in the belfries, and though the solitary inmate of St. Helier’s, 
being solitary, could only chant an unvarying and dissonant ding-dong! 
St. Mark’s rang out its lively peals, with an animation worthy of the 
cause, and kept bursting forth in gusty showers of harmony ; heard far 
and wide above the hum of preparation, the babble of voices talking in 
as many tongues as Damascus numbered in her palmy days; and the 
heavy rumbling of the Norman cars laden with green boughs and 
bouquets, which hurried into town upon the first intimation of the event, 
which the castle-guns had spread from parish to parish, with the rapidity 
of wild-fire. Gloucester-street, the piers, St. Aubin’s-road, every point 
from which a view of the royal yacht could be obtained, was crowded 
with persons, as heterogeneous in appearance as in position and country. 
Poles, English, Germans, French, and Jersey’s, appeared for the time 
bound by one common feeling of enthusiasm; and this sentiment, trans- 
lated into as many languages, spread itself from group to group amongst 
them ; all was excitement and anticipation. In the meanwhile, the hour 
appointed by the states for the great féte of the night arrived ; and, as 
if by magic, street after street, mapped its extent in lines of light, while 
behing blazed upon the hills ; and innumerable lamps, ranged at equal 
distances upon the parapet of the esplanade circling the harbour, doubled 
their brightness in the waves beneath them ; and, on different heights 
around the bay, firework challenged firework, till the whole scene looked 
unreal in its brilliancy—an illustration of fairy-land, rather than our old 
town of St. Helier’s, and the yet unbaptized harbour of Victoria. As 
you approached the principal streets, banners bearing mottoes appeared 
spread across them, with chains of coloured lamps, crowns made of 
flowers, and green boughs interspersed ; every private house had tables 
covered with lights, vases, and exotics before the windows, while 
the cafés, inns, and other places of the kind, exhibited transparencies 
fresh from the hands of the artists; here glowed the Jersey arms; 
there her majesty in robes of state, with crown and sceptre (a mode 
of representation, by the way, which occasioned serious disappointment 
on the morrow, the less sophisticated of her subjects thinking these 
trappings integral portions of a queen); here were stars formed of gas, 
the lambent light quivering over the frames, with the blue clearness 
of electric fire ; there illuminated initials of the royal pair, with welcom- 
ing devices, and loyal sentiments literally written in words that burn. 
Crowds upon crowds of people thronged the streets, giving expression to 
their wonder and delight, and coming to full stops of admiration before 
certain points, where more than ordinary taste or brilliancy of effect was 
perceptible. Amidst all this brightness, ** La Cour Royale,” the hospital, 


and’ other public buildings, appeared conspicuous, standing out in bold 
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relief amidst the less imposing and irregular structures near them, for no 
dwelling, however humble, but added some rays to the glory of the whole; 
even untenanted houses, and an old dilapidated brewery were lit up at 
the expense of the states, and, like many a deserted heart on earth, 
masked the cold vacancy within in festive seeming. In fact, wherever 
lights could be placed, even in the clefts of the parapet upon the church- 
tower, there they shone; and, amidst all this artificial brightness, the 
heavens had illuminated likewise, and poured down the effulgence of 
moon and star-light, to add to the beauty of the scene. The effect from 
the bay was exquisite—every eminence had its bonfire—every house, 
however isolated, a blaze of light, while showers of pyrotechnics from 
the ships in harbour duplicated by reflection in the surrounding waters, 
and others sent up from every observable point on shore, afforded anima- 
tion to the picture and turuing-points for the interest of the spectators. 
It was midnight before these displays abated, or the church-bells rested 
for the night, and even then the streets swarmed with people, and laugh- 
ter, tipsy shouts, and song; the sound cf hammers putting the last nail 
to some decoration or another, the phizzing of a remainder fire-work, the 
rattling of the heavy carts bringing in materials for decking the triumphal 
arches; and, through the short hours that followed, the coming in of the 
country people in their cumbrous vehicles, made any attempt to sleep an 
almost useless trial, even on the part of those whose notions of the com- 
ing pageant were of a less expectant and excited character than those of 
their neighbours generally. Some never went to bed at all, others awoke 
in their first nap, and fancied it time to commence their toilets ; all were 
more or less perturbed, and, shortly after sunrise, several of the tradesmens’ 
wives and families, who were privileged to seats on the New Pier, had 
taken up their position, content to suffer any thing rather than hazard 
the deprivation of their places; by three long hours, did these enduring 
people anticipate their neighbours, only to find that those who waited 
till nine o'clock were just as forward as themselves, and far more comfort- 
able. In the meanwhile, it seemed as if the entire inhabitants of the 
island had emptied themselves into St. Helier’s, wherever the eye turned, 
it encountered moving throngs. A torrent of people poured on between 
the militia (who lined the way) to the fort, the Pier Road, and towards 
the Pier itself (though only available to those who possessed tickets), the 
archway leading from the Old to the New Harbour became a point of 
confluence, and here a crowd of the most opposed materials were col- 
lected; peasant women in Multo petticoats and Norman caps, militia- 
men, English adventurers, bearded representatives of “jeune France,” 
officers in embroidered regimentals, Breton girls, fishermen in red frocks, 
Jersey dames’ des boutiques in all the fineness of their holiday costume, 
sailors, ladies, moustached Poles, children; members of police, with 
wands in their hands, and white rosettes at their button-holes; market 
women from St. Malo’s, with their full short jupes and becoming head- 
gear: boys in blouses, straw-hats, and sabots; in a word, an epitome of 
all classes in the island ; while, on the heights above, in boats in the 
harbour, on the St. Aubin’s Road, standing :n the balconies, clustered at 
the open windows, swarming on the roofs, thronging the rocks opposite 
the landing-place, were just as incongruous and picturesque assemblages. 

Upon the new pier a more orderly appearance existed, the town band 
were stationed at the extreme end of it where two flag-staffs confronted one 
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another. Within these a part of the 81st depdt were drawn up, much to 
the chagrin of the native militia, who naturally felt the post of honour 
should have been theirs ; however, they consented to forego dissension for 
that day, and having a full muster, contrived to line the remainder of the 
pier as well as the streets and road by which it was known her majesty 
would pass. On one side of the pathway, covered with red cloth, leading 
from the landing-place to the pavilion, the mayor, baillie, griffier, and 
other members of the states, wearing their tarnished robes, and bearing 
the insignias of their office, were stationed, and on the other, clad in filmy 
white with bouquets in their bosoms, and baskets of flowers in their hands, 
appeared a heal of young ladies, who had borrowed an idea from their 
sisters in Guernsey and were about to perpetuate it. Above them, on 
the raised platforms, all the élite of the island were gathered, and further 
on appeared the gaily dressed wives and daughters of the townsfolks. 
The day was one of those rich autumnal ones that seem made on purpose 
for a fete, not sufficient wind to ripple the bay or ruffle a ringlet, while 
the sun shone out gloriously, and every face looked radiant, as if human 
care had given the souls they represented a holiday on the occasion. 
** Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles,” passed to and fro between the 
fair occupants of the’ benches, and were ever and anon extended to the 
robed officials, and the officers on duty beneath, as relative or acquaint- 
ance were recognised. 

All at once the roll of the castle guns, responded to by artillery upon 
the heights, recalled every one to the grand object of the day, and all 
eyes turned towards the royal yacht, which the Fairy was just leaving, 
and ia a few minutes the graceful little craft, ribbed with gold, and gay 
with colours fluttering in the air her own speed created, came round the 
old fortress, and immediately the standard was transferred to the royal 
barge, which, steered by Lord A. Fitzclarence (standing hat in hand 
behind his regal mistress) and followed by another boat, approached with 
measured strokes to the shore. At this moment, the masts of the ships, 
before animated with flags and sunshine, became alive with men, the 
roofs of the houses on the old pier grew populous with spectators, every 
lamp-post had its tenants, the rocks (for it was nearly low water) bristled 
with human beings, all anxious for that hitherto unknown satisfaction, 
which the sight of royalty is supposed to confer. The cannons have not 
yet ceased to pour forth their hollow plaudits—St. Mark’s bells are ring- 
ing gaily and the old sycophant at St. Heliers, who has the same tone for 
old years and new years—deaths and births, burials and bridals—tries it 
at royal flattery, and adds its shaking lip-service to the rest. 

Hark! A shout from pier and platform, ships, fort-houses, heights. 
A shout, hearty, prolonged, simultaneous. A shout terrible as the trum- 
pet of Tamerlane in its concentrated strength, but flute-like in the senti- 
ment of enthusiastic loyalty it expresses. “ The Queen !” “La Reine,” 
flies from man to man along the line, and as her foot touched the shore, 
the royal standard floated above the pier, and a white satin banner, 
bearing the words “ Victoria Harbour,” in letters of gold, was unfurled 
upon the other flagstaff. Her majesty’s aide-de-camp, Colonel Le Cou- 
teur, and Sir John de Vieull, the baillie of Jersey, received her at the 
foot of the steps, the governor being too decrepit to claim the honour, and 
with the prolonged shout yet unfinished, amidst the waving of handker- 
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chiefs and the strewing of flowers, all the ladies standing and the gentle- 
men remaining uncovered, the Queen leaning on her husband, and fol- 
lowed by her suite appeared on the pier. The soldiers immediately pre- 
sented arms, and as the sharp sound peculiar to this movement ceased 
along the line, the tap of a single drum proclaimed silence, and up rose 
the rich sweet voices of women, singing as their anointed sister passed 
by, “ God save the Queen !” Bowing, smiling, as only royalty can bow 
and smile, the august party, followed by the states and governor in his 
invalid carriage, proceeded to the pavilion, where the mayor presented an 
address, which proved no exception to the general rule, being gracious] 
received, after which some of the ladies having in the meanwhile had the 
honour of being presented, the royal party entered their carriages, followed 
by that of the governor, several gentlemen on horseback, and the officers 
of the state walking. Our town militia differ from their rustic comrades 
not ouly in having their clothes made to fit them, but also in the article 
of discipline. ‘They look save for their exploded white trousers and gaiters 
absolutely soldier-like, and the story goes (for they took care to place 
themselves in the van of their awkward squad) that the prince consort 
recognising his own shacko, and seeing scarlet like the blind man who 
could never separate the idea of this colour from the sound of a trumpet 
enquired ‘ what regiment they were of ?” but for that portion of the corps 
whose attendance at the drill shed, has been made subservient to their 
attention to the seasons, who sacrifice willingly to Ceres, but only present 
themselves to Mars when local custom obliges them. Of all heights but 
the standard one, warped from bending to the spade and plough unaccus- 
tomed to the confinement of military clothing, their muscles stiffened 
with labour, their faces browned from harvest, their flesh fried out with 
heat, their uniforms coarse, seedy, and ill-fitting—never had the spirit of 
patriotism playing at soldiers manifested itself in a less sophisticated 
guise, or one less indebted to the adventitious aids which the air of the 
parade ground, and the technical precision bestows, the only idea their 
appearance suggested was that of an army on the stage equipped from the 
property room. 

Amidst this harmless force her majesty proceeded through the trium- 
phal arch to the esplanade, the houses along which were all decked with 
flags and festooned with flowers, with knots of gaily dressed women 
crowding the windows and balconies. The scenes in Gloucester Street, 
the Parade, and Charing Cross was but a repetition of those festive ap- 
pearances, varied in the form of ornament, and phrases of gratulation 
that on every side met the eye. In the grand Rue a platform had been 
erected for the Freemasons, art whom and the prince the talismanic 
sign of the order was said to be exchanged in passing, and upon entering 
the royal square, behold the statue had cast its temporary covering and 
with pedestal new painted, stood glittering in the sunshine, ti!l the states 
and people could scarcely look against the glory with which they had 
invested it. But the trophy par excellence, the telling object, the pride 
of the brave Jerseys appeared in the vicinity of “ Mourir Lane,” where the 
house called Pierson’s Inn presented the appearauce of a huge mural 
monument, having its whited sides apparently perforated with shot holes, 
the impressions of which were represented by circles of black paint, and 
along the front with victor wreaths of laurel overshadowing it, stood forth 
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in huge sable letters the tragic intimation “ Here Pierson Fell!” Lugu- 
brious as this object appeared amidst the noonday brightness, the gay 
colours and festive devices by which it was surrounded, to the patriotic 
natives it was as good as a present triumph, and the vivas that rent the 
air at this point became redoubled, partly in compliment to her for loyalty 
to whose ancestors the hero had fallen and partly in recommendation of 
their own good faith and bravery, which vaunted itself in every leaf of 
the votive laurel sacred to Pierson and the Battle of Jersey. 

F rom hence to Halkett Place is but a step, and here the market, made 
glorious with green boughs, gave and took its share of the holiday; 
further on, in Beresford-street, raised seats filled with Norman women, 
dressed in national costume, attracted general attention, and formed a 
striking and interesting part of the pageant ; and so the Queen and her 
train passed on, amidst a continuation of tacit compliments, now drooping 
over her in banners inscribed with blessings—now taking the shape of 
flowery arches, or scattered in rosy strewings for her path—here bands 
of children, those fair links between the present and the to-come, lined 
the St. Mark’s Road, and mingled their young voices in the general 
gratulation ; the occasion which confirmed their fathers’ fidelity serving 
to baptize theirs. Houses, streets, public-buildings—not a spot but 
teemed and heaved with expectant beings, clustering like swarming bees 
upon the house-tops, at the open window, and wherever, and on whatever, 
appeared to offer a salient point of view, or elevate them above the heads 
of their fellows. 

On, on, out of St. Mark's to the St. Saviour’s Road, and so to the 
Government House. Still under triumphal arches, and followed by 
the excited and desiring people, who could not sufficiently feast their eyes 
upon the fresh fair face of the young sovereign. On leaving the 
governor's, the royal party turned off by the St. Martin’s Road to Mount 
Orgueil Castle, and tired of the people’s curiosity, and the endless ac- 
knowledgments it called for on their part, they endeavoured to avoid 
both by taking another route on their return, and making a short cut (in 
this case the “ unkindest cut of all” by the way), through Conway and 
York streets to the esplanade and pier. Meanwhile, the ennui suffered 
by majesty, was felt with a difference by the militia men, who, fatigued 
with their preparations over night, and their unaccustomed amount of 
duty this morning, began to wax weary of their position, and to long 
exceedingly for cider. To leave their ranks was out of the question, but 
to debar themselves from drink was so likewise ; the only alternative was 
to call upon friends and neighbours to furnish them with it, a request 
so generally complied with, that in some streets cider measures were more 
rife than muskets, which were ordinarily laid aside. Nay, in some places 
they piled arms, and finding the heat disagreably oppressive, proceeded 
to divest themselves of all superincumbent restraints, and with their 
shackos hanging by the chin-strap round their necks, or thrust on the back 
of their heads, their trousers turned up, their stocks buckled round their 
arms, and their coat breasts unfastened, continued to wait with a com- 
posed interest the signal of her majesty’s return. 

While thus literally standing at ease, reckless of appearance as Lord 
Hamlet when he broke into the presence of the fair Ophelia, word was 
brought that the royal cortége had turned out of the line of route indi- 
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cated, and were making as privately and expeditiously as possible for the 
pier. Instantly fatigue and heat were forgotten, and indifferent to every 
thing but the prospect of losing a parting glimpse of the sovereign, the 
militia men broke up their ranks, and diving through the different by-ways 
came up with the carriages at a rather dangerous angle of the pier ; the 
shouts of these men, animated with.sunshine and cider, to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm—their disordered appearance, and excited looks, 
evidently alarmed her majesty as well as the horses, and the adjutant of 
the 81st riding up sword in hand to prevent their pressing indecorously 
near the august party, his charger reared, and threw him ; an accident 
that had the effect of instantly stopping the royal progress, but, for- 
tunately, a few severe bruises, and the destruction for that day of an 
increased amount of self-esteem, was all the injury the officer received, 
and these, in all probability, the personal inquiries of her majesty attem- 
pered, if they did not wholly heai—for even in our days it is well known 
that virtue goeth forth from kings and queens to cure evil. 

With the exception of this event, and the apocryphal report of two or 
three cases of coup de soleil amongst the militia men, nothing occurred 
to cast a shade upon those of the day, which will long be remembered b 
the inhabitants of Jersey as one pre-eminently interesting in the annals 
of the island. The same reiterated shouts of gratulation that wel- 
comed the royal party to the shore, followed them from it; nay, like the 
farewells of a grateful host, they sounded after them, and (to become a 
little oriental with an imperial subject), as the light of the queen’s regal 
smile in parting fell back upon the assembled people, even those who amidst 
the surrounding murmurs of delight, had vented something like disaf- 
fection at the absence of crown and sceptre—those outward and visible 
signs of sovereignty, without which, to ordinary eyes, kings are so hardly 
distinguishable from commoners, even these became mollified, and in 
admiration of her majesty’s urbanity as a woman, forgave her want of 
state asaqueen. Another night of music, and song, and shout—of regal 
devices and loyal toasts, of lamps burning, bells ringing, fire-works 
cracking, and bonfires blazing, in fact, an overgrown repetition of the 
doings of the previous one, and after this, subsidence ! 

With the dawn of the next morning, the Albert and Victoria had 
departed, the Fairy was invisible, the Black Eagle had taken to flight, 
and the Garland faded into imperceptibleness. For festivity we had a 
blank, for creativeness chaos, for triumphal arches dilapidation, our 
fires had turned to ashes, our pyrotechnics resolved themselves into black- 
ness, and their frames, and for all the flowery profusion scattering the 
paths, spanning streets, and adorning houses, we had seered boughs, and 
withered blossoms, with gardens denuded of efflorescence for months to 
come. No matter, the memory of that one day’s sunshine, of the pre- 
sence it served to glorify,will brighten many a dull and shadowy one, and 
the sentiments written by the people of Jersey, in light and flowers, live 
on in the hearts of their children’s children, effaceless as the occasion that 
elicited them. 








































EVERY-DAY LIFE IN THE WILDS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


We have had many stirring accounts of both winter and summer travel 
in the icy regions and wilds of North America, but we have hitherto 
had no details of domestic life, no sketches of those little incidents of 
momentary recurrence which make up the sum of man’s existence. There 
is an interest in these which comes home to all, for some time or other 
every one must have said to himself, “ How can our countrymen spend a 
winter of eight months’ duration amidst snow and ice? What amuse- 
ments, what resources, do they possess ? and above all, how do they resist 
the severity of the climate ?” 

It does not appear, after all, that the sufferings and hardships, except 
in accidental cases, where from failure of game actual starvation is induced, 
are so great as might be imagined. An all-bountiful Providence appears 
always to have compensations in store to meet even the greatest evils ; 
thus, in these ice-locked lands, a cold that would not be endurable in our 
boisterous climate is easily withstood when there is not the slightest 
breeze to stir the air ; and not only a comparative degree of comfort, but 
also excellent health and spirits, and constant means of exercise and loco- 
motion are insured by an uninterrupted dryness, which is quite a different 
thing to the chilly dampness of the winters of our own sea-girt land. 

Mr. Robert Ballantyne, a spirited young Scotchman, commenced his 
career in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company as an apprentice~ 
clerk—a subaltern rank which after five years’ service is improved to that 
of clerk ; after from thirteen to twenty years’ service to that of chief 
trader or half-share holder, and after a few more years of familiarity with 
the terrifically desolate and repulsive scene of his sce the same official 
attains the highest rank to which any one can rise in the service—that of 
chief factor or shareholder. 

With such prospects in view, fresh from school, and with his mouth 
agape for the wonders to be beheld in Hudson's Bay, our young exile 
started upon his new career. To a mind so attuned, the ice of the polar 
seas had nothing repulsive in it; it was a novel and sublime scene, and is 
described in picturesque language. 

The appearance of the low flat land when first neared off York factory, 
however, rather dispelled the enchantment. Nor was the approach by 
Hayes’ River more inviting. The banks were low, and studded lere 
and there with thick willows, but there was not a single tree. It was 
summer, and long lank grass covered the marshy flats in every direc- 
tion, atfording shelter to various waterfowl. 

York Factory, the principal depdt of the northern department, pre~ 
sented in the novice’s eyes a large square of about six or seven acres, 
enclosed within high stockades, and built on the banks of Hayes’ River, 
nearly five miles from its mouth. The houses, all of wood, had no pre- 
tension to architectural beauty ; but their clean white appearance and 
regularity had a pleasing effect on the eye. 

On his arrival at York Factory Mr. Ballantyne was told to hold him- 
self in readiness for the Red River Settlement, for which distant station 
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he left the factory as late as the month of September, with a brigade 
of six or seven boats. The first bivouac on the ascent of Hayes’ River 
was pleasant enough. The huge log fires blazing cheerily up, casting a 
ruddy glow upon the surrounding foliage and the wild uncouth figures 
of the voyageurs (as the Canadian boatmen are called) who with their 
long dark hair hanging in luxuriant masses over their bronzed faces, sat 
or reclined round the fires, smoking their pipes, and chatting with as 
much carelessness and good-humour as if the long and arduous journey 
before them never once entered their minds, presented also a picturesque 
scene ; but before long, when the stentorian “léve! léve! léve!” roused 
the traveller from a few hours’ broken slumber, when the rain poured in 
torrents, and the traveller’s bed was a swamp; and when a cloud of fero- 
cious mosquitoes put rest or repose out of the question, the scene under- 
went a change, and by the time that all the river and lake interval that 
lay between the shores of Hudson’s Bay and the Red River had been 
encompassed ; that the boats had been pushed up innumerable rapids with 
poles inch by inch for miles together, and the boats and cargo had been 
carried overland to surmount rapids, waterfalls, and cataracts—the well- 
known portages, and of which there are no less than thirty-six of various 
lengths between the two stations, our novice was a little more serious] 
imbued with a sense of what was to be undergone by a North American 
traveller. 

Ballantyne was, however, as before said, a youth of pluck and spirit. 
He shot his first duck. It is true, that the unfortunate bird was sitting 
about five yards from the muzzle of his gun, which was loaded with an 
enormous charge of shot, but this did not damp his exultation in the 
least ; next came a goose, killed by banging away right into the middle 
of a flock ; and lastly came a shot at a great black bear, bounding over 
the rocks with the ease and agility of a gigantic and uncouth cat. This 
was the happiest period of his residence in the north. Every thing was 
full of novelty and excitement. Rapid succeeded rapid, and portage fol- 
lowed portage, in endless succession—giving abundance of opportunities to 
range about in search of ducks and geese, which were very numerous. 
When at their meals, bold little birds called whisky jacks, anxious to snap 
up any thing, could be caught in the hand. The weather was also 
beautiful, and it was just the season of the year when the slight frost in 
the mornings and evenings rendered the blazing camp-fire agreeable, 
and destroyed those little wretches, the mosquitoes. Progress was slow, 
but full of interest, novelty, and amusement. Sometimes, small lakes 
and tranquil rivers allowed the oars to be used, and even occasionally the 
sails, when a puff of fair wind arose. Few things are more beautiful or 
delightful than this crossing of lakes in the woods in fine weather. 
Flocks of snow-white gulls sail in graceful evolutions round the boats, 
ducks whirr past in rapid flight, the sweet plaintive ery of whip-poor-will 
rings along the shore, the air is motionless as the water, and the en- 
raptured eye gazes in dreamy enjoyment on all that is lovely and peaceful 
im nature. 

After eighteen days’ journey, the brigade arrived at Norway House, @ 
fort or depdt built at the mouth of a small and sluggish stream, called 
Jack river. The ground on which it stands is rocky, and a small garden, 
composed chiefly of sand, juts out from the stockades like a strange ex- 
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erescence. On one side, the vast expanse of Play-green Lake ; on the 
other, the thick forest. But between the fort and the lake is a clump of 
rocks upon which the flag-staff is erected ; and to the left is a flat grassy 
park or green, whither the Indians resort for trade, and to play various 
games at certain seasons of the year: Hence the name of the lake. 

That immense body of fresh water, Lake Winipeg, about 300 miles 
long by 50 broad, is within a day’s journey of Norway House ; and four 
more days brought the brigade to the mouth of the Red River, swampy, 
sedgy, flat-looking, covered with tall bulrushes, and swarming with 
water-fowl. Beyond Stone Fort, a substantial fortification, surrounded 
by high walls, and flanked with bastions, having a fine appearance from 
the river, the banks became higher, and were lined from thence to Fort 
Garry, a distance of twenty miles, with the houses and farms of the 
colonists, which had a thriving, cleanly appearance ; and, from the quantity 
of live-stock in the farm-yards, the number of pigs along the banks, and 
the healthy appearance of the children who ran out of the cottages, all 
indicated that the settlers were well to do in the world. We have so 
lately described this interesting settlement—the only one of any importance 
in the territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company—from the pages of Sir 
George Simpson’s excellent work, that it is needless to return to it here. 

While Mr. Ballantyne was at the Red River, the body of Mr. Thomas 
Simpson, the unfortunate discoverer, was brought to the settlement for 
burial. Mr. Ballantyne says he did not know Mr. Simpson personally, 
but, that from the report of those who did, it appears that though a 
clever and honourable man, he was ef rather a haughty disposition, and, 
in consequence was very much disliked by the half-breeds of Red River. 
Hence he thinks that the unfortunate traveller was murdered, and did not, 
as was reported by those concerned in his murder, commit suicide. 

Mr. Ballantyne’s second winter was spent at Norway House. Autumn 
was passed in hunting and fishing, and in paddling in canoes to the 
neighbouring Indian village of Rossville, where there is a Wesleyan 
church. The rivers and lakes abound in white-fish, sturgeon, pike, and 
gold-eyes. The former, which are peculiar to this country, are most 
esteemed, and are said to be the most delicate and delicious fish extant. 
They are generally the size of a good salmon-trout, and of a bright, 
silvery colour, and taste a little like salmon. The latter fish affords, how- 
ever, the most amusement, and is easily caught with fly. The climate 
at Norway House is dry and salubrious ; it is also more favoured than 
many of the company’s posts with the necessaries of life and what are 
called luxuries in such a country, as tea, sugar, butter, and bread. In 
the far northern posts the company’s people have, on more than one 
occasion, been obliged to eat their beaver skins! During winter the 
principal amusement was shooting white partridges, or ptarmigan, which 
are very numerous at that season of the year, and form an agreeable addi- 
tion to the table. 

Spring, beautiful spring ! returns to open into life the waters and the 
streams of Hudson’s "Bay, Brigades are now in motion. Those for the 
extreme north and the interior start first. All is now bustle and acti- 


vity. 
Mr. ere received orders, to his great joy, to spend the next 
winter at York Factory, and he started from Norway House in a gaudily- 
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painted birch canoe of the north country. York Factory has been already 
described. At this spot there are only four months in the — that every 
thing is notice-locked. Yet, during part of summer, the heat is extreme, 
and millions of flies, mosquitoes, &c., render the country unbearable, 
Scarcely any thing in the way of vegetables can be raised, but the woods 
are filled with a great variety of wild berries, among which, the cranberr 
and swampberry are considered the best. In the depth of winter, the 
thermometer falls from thirty to forty, and even forty-nine degrees below 
zero. During the continuance of this great cold, the air is perfectl 
calm. Were the slightest breath of wind to arise when the thermometer 
stands so low, no man could show his face to it fora moment. To resist 
this intense cold, the inhabitants dress, not in furs, as is generally supposed, 
but in coats and trousers made of smoked deer-skins ; the only piece of 
fur in their costume being the cap. The houses are built of wood, with 
double windows and doors. They are heated by large iron stoves, fed 
with wood ; yet so intense is the cold, that the stove is sometimes red 
hot, while a basin of water in the room is frozen solid. 

The country around the fort is one immense level swamp, thickl 
covered with willows, and dotted here and there with a few clumps of 
pine trees. During the spring and autumn, the swamps abound in geese, 
ducks, plover, and other aquatic birds. In the woods, there are a few 
gray grouse and wood partridges, besides owls and hawks. In winter 
both woods and frozen swamps are filled with ptarmigan, or, as they are 
called by the trappers, white partridges. 

To shoot these the gentlemen go out in snow-shoes and well protected 
by mocassins and innumerable skins and furs, but still the exposure is 
attended with much danger. The nose, especially, is liable to be frost- 
bitten. Sometimes the ptarmigan are so tame that they will not fly, but 
merely run a little way at the noise of each shot. The slaughter upon 
such occasions is terife. If, on such excursions, the tongue accidentally 
comes in contact with the arms or powder-flask, it burns it like red-hot 
iron, and when, on the return, the guns are carried into a warm room, 
they become immediately covered with a pure white coating of hoar- 
frost. The accounts of these shooting excursions are, indeed, full of 
interest. 

During winter the Indians also arrive at the forts with furs to exchange 
for capotes, blankets, caps, knives, guns, fish-hooks, needles, pins, glass- 
beads, &e., &e., even to vermilion for painting canoes and faces. The 
Indian, planted in the midst of the store, begins to look about him, 
opening his eyes gradually, as he endeavours to find out which of the 
many things before him he would like to have. Sympathising with his 
eyes, his mouth slowly opens, and he remains in this state till cold toes 
and fingers, and exceedingly blue noses, give a little expedition to the 
trading process. 

At Christmas time all the Indians, men, women, and children, inhabit- 
ing the country for thirty miles round, are invited to a ball. The great 
room of the factory is lit up. by tallow candles stuck in tin sconces round 
the walls. The ‘Tndian women sit squatted round the stove in printed 
calico gowns in every ungraceful attitude imaginable, while the infants 
are laced bolt upright to cradles, something after the fashion of mummies 
ina museum. The ladies embrace the gentlemen, and dance Scotch 
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reels with amazing zest. It is worthy of remark, that the musician was 
an Indian, who also played upon a fiddle of his own making. 

Winter passed away ; but not slowly or by degrees. In the second 
week of May thaw set in so steadily, that in a few days the appearance 
of the country entirely changed. Hayes’ River, which had been covered 
for nearly eight months with a coat of ice upwards of six feet thick, and 
which was nearly two miles broad, was covered with huge blocks and 
jagged lumps of ice, rolling and dashing against each other in chaotic 
confusion, as the swelling floods heaped them up, and swept them with 
irresistible force towards Hudson’s Bay. Rapidly bushes and trees began 
to bud, gushing rills to flow, frogs (the songsters of Hudson’s Bay) to 
whistle in the swamp, and ducks to sport upon the river, while the hoarse 
ery of the wild goose, the whistling wings of teal, and all the other sounds 
and cries of the long-absent inhabitants of the marshes gave life and 
animation to the scene. 

Canoe excursions were now undertaken in pursuit of aquatic wild-fowl. 
On such occasions a dry spot, not easy to be found in the swamp, is 
selected whereon to sleep beneath the inverted canoe, a fire being made of 
drift wood. The sportsmen seldom return till their ammunition is ex- 

nded, by which time they are loaded with geese, ducks, and plover. 

After two years of fun and frolic on the coast, Mr. Ballantyne was 
again feats at to Norway House. The journey was performed this 
time in a small Indian canoe. Ice still lined the shores of the river, and 
our travellers had no tent, only a mosquito-net, and a very limited allow- 
ance of provisions. Under these adverse circumstances the journey occu- 
pied twelve days, the light canoe having been detained by high winds from 
crossing several of the lakes. Our traveller did not remain long at 
Norway House. About a month after his arrival he was despatched in 
company with another gentleman and his lady, in a large canoe capable of 
carrying from twenty to twenty-five cwt., with eight or nine men, besides 
the three passengers and provisions for a month, to Montreal. ‘This great 
journey of nearly 2300 miles across the great lakes of the interior and 
through the uninhabited forests of America, has been so often described 
that we shall not revert to it here. The usual annoyances of long and 
difficult porterages, of dangerous rapids, and of most tedious detentions 
by high winds were experienced. It appears from all accounts that 
nothing is more distressing and annoying than being wind-bound in these 
wild and uninhabited regions, and this must be doubly so when the pros- 
pect of exchange from savage to civilised life is before the traveller. The 
lady of the party, a Canadian by birth, appears to have borne up with 
wondrous fortitude and unvarying cheerfulness. The voyageurs are 
always gay amidst every kind of reverse and privation. a make the 
maces 3 and dells respond to the lively air of “ Rose Blanche,” and to 
other national and heart-stirring songs. On the road they fell in with 
Dr. Rae, then on his voyage of discovery to the north. Our traveller 
says of this successful explorer, that he was very muscular and active, full 
of animal spirits, and that he had a fine intellectual countenance. He 
was considered, by those who knew him well, to be one of the best snow- 
shoe walkers in the service, was also an excellent rifle-shot, and could 
stand an immense amount of fatigue. It appears that Mr. Ballantyne 
made asketch of the Falls of Kackabecka, of which some traveller pre- 
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tended a short time back to have discovered ; but by some unaccountable 
omission, it is not to be found among the numerous woodcuts scattered 
through this amusing little volume. 

It might be supposed, that when, after travelling sixty-six days in the 
wilderness, the party arrived at Montreal, there was an end at all events 
to novelty and adventure; but this is very far from being the case. Mr. 
Ballantyne was despatched in the heart of winter to Tadousac, a station 
about 300 miles below Montreal, and which journey was performed by 
sleigh. From thence he travelfed 200 miles further to the Seven Islands, 
partly by boat, partly in snow-shoes. The account of his sufferings is 
grievous to read. He and his guide were lost in the snow, and his feet 
were so blistered, that our traveller was fairly knocked up. Still it was not 
as bad as with Mr. B , the nails of whose toes came off from the 
blisters beneath, so that he was obliged to tie them on his toes each 
morning before starting, for the purpose of protecting the tender parts 
beneath ; and every evening he wrapped them up carefully in a piece of 
rag, and put them in his waistcoat-pocket, being afraid of losing them if 
he kept them on all night. 

It is quite evident that too much power is intrusted to the heads of 
stations, when they are allowed to send off the clerks, often by mere 
whim, upon journeys of many hundred miles over snow and ice. Take, 
for example, when Mr. Ballantyne was at Isle Jeremie. ‘“ Mr. C ay 
he relates, “ with whom I had been leading a very quiet harmless sort 
of life for a couple of weeks past, leant against a wooden post, gazing 
wistfully out to sea. Suddenly he turned towards me, and with great 

avity told me that as there was nothing particular for me to do at the 
establishment, he meant to send me down to Seven Islands, adding, that 
as he wished me to set off the following morning at an early hour, I had 
better pack up a few things to-night.” 

Now to this order to walk through 120 miles of almost impassable 
forest, with a few hours’ notice, Mr. B says, that he merely in a sort 
of bantering desperation, signified his readiness to undertake a voyage to any 
part of the undiscovered world, and that he ran away to make hasty pre- 
parations. It is impossible not to feel, that when there was no actual 
necessity for such a hurry, this was an inconsiderate abuse of power ; 
and such a return for the fidelity, devotion, and zeal, of one of the com- 
pany’s servants, would, if frequently allowed to occur, rather tend to 
lower than to raise the character of the service. 
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THE COURTIER AND THE GOOD LADY OF KERJANN. 
BY W. HUGHES, ESQ. 


In the story I am going to relate to you, dear folks, it is a question 
neither of water sprites nor of trips of pleasure by the angel which 
‘arries a tail,* nor of the washings by the dead at the Douez,f in the light 
of the moon. It deals with a thing much more rare, of a woman beautiful 
as the day, sweet as milk, gay as the lark, and withal faithful to the Pen- 
tieges.{ I wish you as much for your handsel. 

This woman was from the bishopric of Leon, and of noble birth. She 
had married Olyerik of Kerjann, who owned and occupied the castle of 
that name, and which you well know ; but the roof was then above the 
garrets instead of being in the cellars, the chimneys were not then cracked 
ool notched like the slashings of a bodice, and one saw the wall-flowers 
in the garden rather than upon the gable ends.§ 

The lady of Kerjann, who was called Francesaigon, or Franceza, was 
not only that which I have said to you, the queen of be: auty, but she was 
also the mother of the poor, and she did not wait to serve ‘thom till their 
affliction had arrived, for she loved their happiness as we love the sun. 
She went from one daily labourer’s house to the other, to give ¢ advice and 
money. Money was made to follow the advice, and the advice was to 
make the money thrive. Those who had no work resorted to the castle, 
which was like the church, open to all the world. If they were young 
lads, they were sent to the fields ; if young girls, they went to the cow- 
houses, or the wash-house ; if they were mothers or old people, they gave 
them the flax and tow of Kerjann to spin. The thread made from the 
flax was afterwards given to the cleverest weavers, who made it into linen 
of every sort of Gmenees and size ; but as to the tow yarn it served for 
nothing except to testify to the charity of the Lady Franceza; the garrets 
and cellars of the castle were filled with it. 

By good luck the Lord of Kerjann, the husband of the lady, approved 
of all thie. The eyes and the heart of the Lady Franceza were honanee his 
eyes and his heart. To every thing which she did, and without having 
seen it, he said, “It is well,” like a man certain that his hanter tieges|| 
could not fail in being right; he confided so much in her that he had 
accustomed himself to say cheerfully, (according to his disposition) that she 
would not deceive the Lord of Kerjann before the leaden cock upon the 
steeple of Berwin had taken its flight. 

Now the Lord of Kerjann was obliged to depart to pay a visit to the 
King of France, who was a Louis—the fourteenth of that name. He 
wished to take with him the Lady Franceza, but she said to him, 

“ if you will allow me, dear heart, | would rather that you went alone, 


* An el lostek. 
t Washing places. 
The head of the establishment. 
: This is an allusion to the actual state of Kerjann. 
|| The Breton term for a housewife. 
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for in my absence what is to become of my poor spinners and my orphans? 
During the long time that I have had them under my protection the 
have been accustomed to it, and one owes to the unfortunate that which 
they have been led to look forward to. Go then to Paris without me, 
Olyerik, and above all, return soon.” 

‘he Lord of Kerjann would do nothing contrary to the wishes of his 
lady, and he acceded to her prayers ; he proceeded alone upon his journey, 
after having many times desired his dear Saignon* to write to him, and 
to put his letters into the packet of the Bishop of St. Pol in order to in- 
sure their safe delivery. 

He did not arrive at Paris until the sixteenth day after his departure 
—you see that in those times they travelled by slow stages on horseback, 
like farmers who carry their corn-rent to their landlords ; they rested at 
night for fear of the ruts. 

The Lord of Kerjann met at court a great number of Breton noble- 
men and Leonards; for our bishopric has always been renowned for its 
nobility ; and it is there that one finds the Kermavans, whose race is 
known to be so ancient, that God alone is deemed the elder house of 
the two.T 

Kerjann was received by them and by the French noblemen with 
great politeness ; all were, however, astonished that he had not brought 
his lady with him. 

“She is, without doubt, some savage, ugly woman, of whom he is 
ashamed,” said the latter. 

But the others replied that she was, on the contrary, so lovely, that 
the old sayings of the country, “ Antiquity of Penhoél ;” “ Valiance of 
Duchatel ;” ‘ Wealth of Karman;” “Chivalry of Kergournadec’h ;” 
had been added to, on her account, “ Beauty of Kerjann.” 

“Then,” said the French, “ Monsieur de Kerjann has left her locked 
up in his castle, fearing that she might find here some gentleman more 
to her taste.” 

The Lord of Kerjann, hearing these reports, became offended, and 
declared publicly that he had too much confidence in the honour of 
Lady Franceza to think of such precautions. 

The French noblemen laughed. 

“God did not the less rely upon our mother Eve, when he placed her 
in his terrestrial Paradise,’’ replied they. 

“The Lady Franceza loves only me,” observed her husband. 

“Lady Eve likewise only loved the permitted fruits before she saw 
the apple of good and evil,” replied the French. | 

The Lord of Kerjann became angry, and unsheathed his sword; but 
the least giddy among them said to him, 

“ Parblieu! you do not pretend to be wiser than our Creator, Mon- 
sieur Olyerik. As he wished to prove a woman, do like him. Here is 
Aiguillon, one of ourselves, who can play better than any of us the 
character of the Serpent; let him go to your castle—if the Lady 
Franceza resists him, we shall know that she is above temptation.” 

The Lord of Kerjann would rather have fought; for there are two 


* The diminutive for Francesaigon. 
t The motto of the family was, “ Les Kermavan et Dieu avant.” 
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things which it is never prudent to put to the proof—the virtue of wives, 
and bridges newly built; but, in refusing it, it would be supposed that he 
mistrusted the trial. He was then compelled to accept it, and to intro- 
duce the Count d’Aiguillon to his Francesaigon, in a letter, wherein he 
recommended her to receive him as his best friend. 

The French nobleman departed, after having promised the Lord of 
Kerjann that he should not make him wait longer than the end of a 
month ; and the Breton, who dared not strangle him, wished him a 
pleasant journey. 

As far as the journey was concerned, the wish was accomplished, for 
the count arrived at the castle without delay and without accident. 

The Lady Franceza received him most kindly, and did the honours of 
Kerjann as for a brother, so that she might obey to the letter the wishes 
of her Pentieges. She endeavoured by all the means in her power to 
amuse the Frenchman. She went on horseback with him to visit the 
neighbouring manor-houses, and returned at dusk through the woods ; 
or else they passed the evening together, chatting, singing, and relating 
love-stories. ‘The Lady of Kerjann did all this without any evil inten- 
tion, but D’Aiguillon profited by her confidence in the success of his 
treachery. 

He began by telling Franceza that he found her lovelier than all the 
court beauties; and that made the lady laugh. He added, that one 
could not see her without loving her, and she laughed the more. He 
avowed, at last, that he was sure to die if she did not take pity upon 
him, and she laughed louder than ever. D’Aiguillon thought that he 
would have no difficulty, because she received his declaration so cheer- 
fully, and he became from day to day more pressing. At first he de- 
manded the ribbon which she used to tie up her hair; and she gave it to 
him. He afterwards asked for a gold pin which fastened her collar, and 
she allowed him to take it. At last, he tried to remove a ring which 
she wore upon her little finger, and she was not sufficiently strong to 
resist him. 

Then D’Aiguillorn was persuaded that he could undertake the whole, 
and asked her to give him a private meeting in the evening. 

Lady Franceza refused at first ; then a second time; but, being again 
pressed to do so, she said to him, 

“T can receive you neither in the saloon, where we dine, for the ser- 
vants come in; nor in the chamber of ceremony, for it can be seen into 
from the terrace ; neither in the chamber where I sicep, for my maid will 
know it; nor in the garden, for the nights are cold ; but, if you wish it, 
you can shut yourself up in the little wood-house, where there is a 
weaver’s loom near to a great heap of spun tow. 1 will join you there 
when all the lights are extinguished.” 

D’Aiguillon immediately accepted the proposition, and triumphed in 
his heart. He could not wait until the evening to announce it to his 
friends at Paris. He made up a packet, inclosing the ribbon, the gold 
pin, and the ring, and he added a letter acquainting them with his ap- 
proaching return. He gave it to a messenger, filling both his hands 
with louis d’ors, that he might travel quicker. 

These precautions taken, the courtier perfumed himself with tuberose, 
pomatum, and bergamot. He put on his silk stockings, his most fashion- 
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486 THE COURTIER AND THE GOOD LADY OF KERJANN, 
able velvet dress, his shoes with ribbons, his gold-hilted sword, and shut 
himself up in the wood-house. There he waited till every thing was 
silent in the castle, save the weathercock turned by the wind, and the cat 
mewing upon the roof. Then he rose and arranged his lace frill ; he 
put his hand in the little pocket of his waistcoat in order to give himself 
an amiable and engaging appearance, and he leaned his head to listen, 
like a dog which expects his master. 

At last he heard the noise of a footstep at the end of the corridor ; it 
approached the door with a lantern; the little wicket in the door was 
opened, a figure leaned in, and he uttered an exclamation of delight 
when he recognised the beautiful Franceza. 

Alas ! whilst they were thus destroying his honour, the Lord of Ker- 
jann continued at the court of the King of France, where he passed his 
days in driving about in a carriage, and the evenings in playing cards. 
He would willingly have departed for his castle, but the month of trial 
had not yet terminated, and he had given his word as a nobleman to 
wait until then. 

At length there was no more than five or six days unexpired when 
the messenger of the count arrived at court with his master’s letter, the 
ribbon, the gold pin, and the ring. On seeing these things, the Lord 
of Kerjann was at first stupified ; he tyrned pale, and both his hands 
trembled like one on the point of death, but his anger all at once cured 
his grief, and he called to a domestic to bring him his horse Pen-ru,* 
which was the swiftest goer in all Brittany and France. 

He departed alone upon the instant, without saying any thing to a 
soul, travelled night and day as goes the dead. His horse slept standing, 
and he slept upon his horse ; and when he stopped to give it oats he 
watched it eating grain after grain until the peck was finished. He 
then rebridled it himself, and resumed his journey. 

He thus continued during six days; at last, on the evening of the 
seventh, he arrived at St. Pol. The sea-wind whistled with violence, the 
rain fell as if a lake discharged itself t and the lightning formed em- 
broideries of fire in the sky. The Lord of Kerjann was not stopped by 
that, he passed straight by the tall spire of the Kreisker, and continued 
his way, but on arriving at Bervin he found upon the road the wreck of 
the steeple, which the storm had struck and demolished. 

“Ah!” thought he, “this is an intersigne; Madame Franceza has 
betrayed me, for the leaden cock of Bervin has taken his flight.” 

With this idea in his mind, he struck his spurs with rage against the 
sides of Pen-ru, and as the day closed he perceived at length the lofty 
—- of Kerjann behind the avenue of oaks. Then he dismounted 

with a heavy heart, threw the bridle over Pen-ru’s neck, which was now 
lamed in three legs, and he looked at him with sadness. 

Alas!’ said he, ‘may God pardon me! for 1 have killed a beautiful 
horse, that has been faithful to me, for a lovely woman who has not.” 

Then going on foot by the little wood in order to take a shorter cut, 
he arrived before the great gate, and knocked with violence. 

Franceza, who was in her chamber, knew his rap, and starting, cried, 


* Red-head. 
t Glao-stang, a Breton expression, answering to pouring in torrents. 
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“Upon my life, it is Kerjann who has knocked at the castle-gate.” 

As she ran to assure herself of the fact she encountered under the 
porch of the draw-bridge the gentleman, who had asked for her in a loud 
yoice, and she sprang towards him with open arms. 

But the Lord of Kerjann put down her hands and held them in one of 
his, He hurried her to the chapel, which was the nearest place, and 
supporting himself against the closed door— 

“ Where is the Count d’Aiguillon, wicked woman ?”’ cried he, his eyes 
wide open with rage. 

Franceza turned pale and trembled. “ For God’s sake, do not be angry 
with me, Olyerik,” said she. “I have done every thing to avoid what 
has happened.” 

“‘ And you could not have helped it?” demanded the Lord of Kerjann, 
who could scarcely speak. 

“It is your friend’s fault. Scarcely had he arrived when he began to 
make love to me, and from hour to hour he became more exacting.” 

** And from hour to hour you yielded?” said the Lord of Kerjann. 

“A trifle at first,” replied Lady Franceza, “a ribbon, a cold pin—” 

* And aring?” cried her husband. 

“Yes; I believe he took the ring also,” replied she, “but that did not 
suffice him ; it was necessary to consent to shut him up in the little wood- 
house, with a promise of rejoining him at night.” 

** And you kept this promise, madam ?” 

‘Tt was necessary, Olyerik. 1 went to the wicket, and I said to the 
count—” 

** What did you say to him ?” 

** That he should remain there until your return.” 

The Lord of Kerjann cut acaper. ‘ What is that which you tell me, 
Franceza? You have locked up Monsieur d’Aiguillon ?” 

** With a promise of allowing him to depart when he has woven all the 
tow-yarn in the little wood-house. Listen how he works.” 

The Lord of Kerjann listened, and really heard below the noise of 
the shuttle and loom, 

Then Franceza told him that the French gentleman had at first re- 
fused to learn to weave linen, but he had been subdued by hunger. In 
this manner, after many trials, he at last manufactured with the tow yarn 
a strong warm cloth such as no one had ever woven before him. 

The Lord of Kerjann could not believe what the Lady Franceza said 
to him, and she was obliged to take him to the wicket of the little wood- 
house, where he perceived the Count d'Aiguillon at the weaving-loon— 
hat and feather upon his head, and his rapier at his side. 

At this sight all the anger of the Breton nobleman turned into joy, 
and he could not resist bursting out in loud laughter. 

M. d’Aiguillon got up astonished, and he became much more so when 
he observed the husband ; but, as he had the boldness to lead his friends 
at court to suppose that he had succeeded in his object, he answered the 
laughter of the Breton with a smile of the colour of flour.* 

“T have lost my wager, Monsieur de Kerjann.” 


* Choarz gwen evel bleud flour,—it is a Breton expression, which answers to the 
French saying, Rire jaune. 
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“Then it is necessary that you should go and tell the other French 
noblemen,” replied the Lord of Kerjann ; “ for your letter, and the three 
tokens you sent, made them suppose the contrary.” 

D'Aiguillon promised to withdraw the letter, and to return the tokens; 
but Franceza said to him, smiling, that he might keep them in recom- 
pense of the new material invented by him, and which would henceforth 
benefit the poor people of the country. 

In fact, it is from that period that the manufacture of coverlids have 
arrived at such perfection in the Leon country, and they still repeat a 
proverb, that it was at the castle of Kerjann where the first ballinn 
were woven.* 








OH! FOR A SWEET, DEEP DREAM. 


BY MRS. PONSONBY. 


On! for a sweet, deep dream ! 
That I again might deem 
That we together by the broad sea-shore, 
Or by the rushing floods, 
Or through the rich green woods, 
Wander'd at morn and eve as in the days of yore. 


Is there no spell with power, 
Only for one brief hour, 
To stir that rapture in my heart again ? 
Which on my soul’s dark night, 
Rose like a sudden light, 
To greet thy coming step and voice’s silver strain. 


Far, far away they lie, 

Those scenes of days gone by ; 

Those rushing streams—those waving, deep-green woods. 
And we shall never more 
Upon that broad sea-shore, 

List, those wild roaring winds sing to the roaring floods. 


Oh! Fate, how strong art thou ? 
Before thy might must bow 
My deathless love, my unresigned despair ; 
We cannot break the chain, 
We ne'er shall meet again, 
We can but pine for all we never more may share. 


Oh! Life, how little worth ! 

Oh! weary, weary Earth ; 

Oh! Love so strong yet weak; oh! frail, fond heart, 
One end alone remains 
To all our bitter pains, 

To die as we have lived—loving—but far apart. 


* Ar choen eus an inkandeuzet 
A so bet e Kerian savet. 
These counterpanes are in general use in Brittany, the name is derived from 
the Breton and Welsh word Ulin, the material from which they are made. 
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AM I MURDERED? 
BY H. R. ADDISON, ESQ. 


THE commissaire went nearly distracted with rage. “ If you speak 
again I'll have you gagged. Tis evident, with your cats and noses you 
wish to sham madness. But it won’t do, it won’t do with me.” Then 
turning to the witness: “‘ Proceed.” 

*‘ The body was nowhere to be found. We looked over the bed and 
nnder the bed, but all in vain. There was the looking-glass dashed to 
pieces on the floor, and the blood-stains all about, showing there had been 
a dreadful struggle, but no corpse. Well, sir, while we were pondering 
what to do, who should come in but the head-waiter, and the first thing 
he remarked, was, that the window was wide open. Upon this, we all flew 
to it, and there we saw the prisoner, skulking in the garden. So 
we jumped out and pursued him. He first tried by running to escape 
us, and then hid himself. But all would not do, for we soon caught him 
and brought him here, and that’s all I know of the business.” 

Here the semi-civilian stopped short, and the commissaire called for 
the next witness, upon which the gendarme stepped forward. 

** May it please you, monsieur le commissaire,” commenced the gen- 
darme, touching his hat in a military manner ; “ I was this day called 
on to be present at the bursting open of a door in the hotel of Madame 
Grosecu, where it was supposed some accident had occurred to a lodger. 
When | arrived, the door was already forced, and on entering | found 
the party had quitted the chamber, but for the sake of justice, I thought 
it right to make a rigid examination of the spot. First, sir, there was a 
track of blood from the side of the bed to the window, as described by 
the last witness.” (Moulles again inwardly cursed the cat.) ‘ Then, 
sir, there was an open razor lying on the table, apparently wiped clean 
with great care, and beside it several gray hairs, which were doubtless 
torn from the victim’s head.” (Here a general murmur of horror went 
round, while Victor remembered with agony the operation of the tweezers). 
‘“‘ This I conceive to be the case, because I am sure they must have had 
a violent struggle, the looking-glass being dashed down on the ground. 
I then put this napkin and this pillow-case into my pocket, drenched as 
you see with blood, and rushed out of the window to join the other per- 
sons, whom I now perceived were in full pursuit of the assassin. Ere | 
could overtake them they had seized him, and most likely would have 
taken summary vengeance on him, had I not desired them, in the name 
of the law, to bring him direct before your worship.” 

“ Very right, very right indeed. Humph! have you searched him ?” 

«‘ Yes, monsieur le commissaire.” 

** What did you find ?” 

“This pocket-book—this purse—and this letter.’ And he handed 
them to the magistrate, who again handed them over for examination to 
the count, who after a strict scrutiny, allowed a tear to steal down his 
parchment cheek, as he returned them, saying; “ This is, indeed, the 
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pocket-book, and this the purse of my late friend, and this a letter 
addressed by myself to him.” 

“Of course—I know that,” groaned the prisoner. 

A look of horrified conviction was exchanged between the bystanders, 

The commissaire again spoke. ‘ Did you examine his person ?” 

“IT did, his hands were much scratched, probably in his struggles with 
the deceased, who was, I understand, about his own size. The right 
wristband of his shirt was also torn, apparently from the same cause, 
while the palms of his hands, his nails, and even parts of his face were 
dyed with blood.” 

“ Show his hands; turn up his cuffs,” vociferously commanded the 
functionary. 

In a moment he was obeyed. ‘The display was in strict accordance 
with the policeman’s evidence. An ill-suppressed murmur of execration 
burst from all, as they beheld these damning proofs, while poor Moulles 
actually almost swooned with dismay. 

“ Has the corpse of Monsieur Moulles been yet diseovered ?” 

** No, sir, nor is it probable, since the murderer doubtless threw it into 
the river, which runs so rapidly till it has passed the falls below G 
that it will take some weeks I suspect to fish it up.” 

“ Very true. Humph!—Did the prisoner say any thing on being 
seized ?” 

*‘ Tle declared he was Monsieur Moulles himself. But fortunately 
there were seyeral present, who knew the person of the victim well, and 
so he failed in deceiving us.” 

The count turned up his eyes, exclaiming, “ Monstrous!” while each 
bystander added his own individual observation. The commissaire now 
told the policeman he might retire, and demanded in a severe tone, “ If 
- prisoner had any thing to say in his defence?” Upon this Moulles 

egran. 

‘Yes, your worship, I have every thing to say. In me behold that 
unhappy wretch, Victor Cesar Moulles!” 

Here the crowd began to ery out “Shame! shame! don’t listen, com- 
missaire!’ and attempted to stop him, but that dignitary, having 
waved his hand for order, pompously pronounced “ Silence, I command. 
Every person has a right to be heard, and though I almost feel scan- 
dalised at thus hearing a savage murderer attempt to screen himself 
under the pretended mask of madness, yet hear him, I will ; so, my friends, 
do not interrupt him, or think he can deceive me. No, no, humph, he 
cannot deceive me.” And he looked mighty wise. Then turning to the 
prisoner he bid him go on. 

Upon this poor Victor related the whole story of the cat, and touched 
lightly upon the hair-dyeing operations, as his vanity was still too great 
to tell the whole truth ; then he related the circumstances of his nose 
bleeding, his sudden alteration during the night, &c., &c. 

During this rambling account, the noble, the magistrate, and the peo- 
ple seemed alike impatient and incredulous. A smile of disbelief curled 
their lips, while every now and then an exclamation of doubt or anger at 


this seeming mockery made poor Victor aware how little impression his 
defence had made. 
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As he concluded, the commissaire seemed bursting with a happy 
thought. At length Moulles ceased, and he at once exclaimed, 

** I'll soon end all this. Do me the favour Monsieur de Sansou to step 
into the witness-place and be sworn.” This was done. “‘ Now, monsieur le 
comte, on your oath, is that Monsieur de Moulles ?”’ pointing to Victor. 

“Certainly not,” unhesitatingly answeredthe noble. 

* Is he at all like him ?” 

‘¢ Not in the least.” 

“T thank you, monsiegneur ; that will do.”’ 

At this moment a person came in and whispered to the magistrate, 
who was heard to utter— 

*< Good, very fortunate, show him in,” and in the next instant the valet 
of the unhappy prisoner entered. 

“Step into the witness-box.” The seemingly puzzled valet instantly 
did so. ‘State your name and quality.” 

** My name is Martin Poudre. My quality, servant to M. Moulles, of 
the Chateau Moulles, near Dunkirk, who arrived here last night.” 

** Have you seen your master yet ?” 

“No; ere I could jump out of the diligence, I was ordered to come 
direct here.” 

“ Do you know the culprit standing before you ?” 

“ No !” 

‘“‘ Did you ever see him before ?” 

‘* Never.” 

“ Does he at all resemble your master ?” 

** Not in the slightest degree ; my master is double his age.” 

“The devil take my youth,” thought Victor, as the commissaire 
glanced triumphantly towards him, he could not resist the impulse, and he 
uttered, ‘“ You surely know me, Martin ?’ 

“‘ Not I, thank God ! monsieur le commissaire, I call Heaven to witness 
I never saw this man before.” 

“Tt is fortunate for you, for that man, I firmly believe, murdered your 
master last night.” 

The poor valet actually fell back senseless. ‘The sudden news, the 
sudden shock had proved too much for him, and he was borne out of the 
court, as Victor looked on in horrible and paralysing se more doubt- 
ful than ever whether he was really himself, or whether all human nature 
had conspired against him. 

The commissaire spoke, “ Remove the prisoner ; make out the pro- 
cés verbal as quick as youcan, and let him be tried by the Cour d’Assises 
now sitting. Let him be strictly guarded ; let every weapon with which 
he may attempt his life be carefully removed from him.” Then, turnmg to 
Moulles, “ Unhappy wretch, I fear your hours in this world are alread 
numbered. Attempt not to deceive yourself or others by feigning mad- 
ness, it will not avail, but rather try by a full confession, and a discovery 
of what you have done with the corpse, to earn that pardon in the world 
to come, which can never be yours in this. For the last time, let_me 
seriously ask you, what have you done with the body of poor Monsieur 
Moulles ?” ; 

Almost mad—seemingly bewitched—puzzled and lost, poor Victor 
innocently replied, “ Upon my soul, I can't tell.” 
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The magistrate could endure this obstinacy (as he styled it) no longer, 
and the poor soap-boiler, amidst the execrations of all around, was con- 
veyed instantly to the wretched prison of L , bewailing his unhappy 
and strange lot, cursing cats and cosmetics, blind witnesses, and morning 
rambles. 

I will pass over the subsequent trial of my poor hero, which followed 
immediately on his commitment. The same evidence I have already 
related was again gone over. Additional circumstances lent their aid to 
strengthen the accusation, and ere the soap-boiler had been three days in 
the hands of justice, he found himself an accused, tried, convicted 
prisoner, sentenced to die by the axe, for the murder of himself ! ! 

Place yourself for one moment in his situation, and I think you will 
allow his feelings were by no means enviable. Aware of his own thorough 
innocence, of his own identity ; feeling that it was solely out of love for 
himself that his friends were thus zealous to take his existence ; about to 
reap the reward of a long life of toil ; about to grasp the object of his 
ambition ; beginning, as it were, to taste the sweets of life, to be thus 
nipped in the bud ; oh! it was too bad. To hearin the same breath 
his own decease deplored, and the sentence of death pronounced against 
him—oh! it was too terrible! To hear himself blessed as a martyr and 
cursed as a murderer, regretted as lost, yet hurried to the scaffold ; oh! 
it was too true !! and all this from bad hair-dye and a furious cat! 

At the instant I speak of, behold poor Victor seated within the con- 
demned cell ; the very worst lodging-place in the whole prison of G ’ 
and decidedly the last any man would seek ; his valet and the worthy 
priest usually employed in shriving malefactors standing on either side, 
watching his countenance, hoping to catch some sign of penitence, as 
they were pleased to call it, some symptom of an inclination to make 
full confession. 

Thus matters stood for some time. At length, seeing the obdurate 
bent of the culprit’s mind, the valet broke silence. 

‘Unhappy wretch!” (Moulles started) “ Why not tell me at once 
where you have hidden the body of my late master ; tell me only this 
and I will myself give twenty francs for masses for your soul.” 

“ Affectionate, but mistaken creature, | am your master.” 

“Nay,” rejoined the angry valet, “I will not bear this conduct longer. 
Think not by apeing insanity now to avert your fate. Die you will” 
(Victor groaned once), “die you must” (Victor groaned twice), “ and 


the only chance of your going to heaven is by a full and open confession. 
Is it not so, holy father ?” 


The priest nodded. 

“What am I to say ?” 

“In the first place,” asked the confessor, “‘ who are you ?” 

“If I tell you you won't believe me,” sighed Moulles. 

“First swear on this cross to speak the truth, the rational truth, and 
we will” (Victor kissed the crucifix). ‘‘ Now your name.” 

* Victor Caesar Moulles.” 

Both priest and valet seemed overcome with horror at this daring pers 
jury, committed as it were on the very brink of eternity, and they were 
again about to expostulate, when the person appointed to see the last 
preparations made entered, satengeldde by the prison barber. 
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On entering the cell, the executioner, for such indeed was he who now 
sought the prisoner, fell on his knees before the culprit, and bespoke 
from him in the usual language his pardon, stating that he was but an 
instrument of the law, and ek to perform the office. 

Moulles started with astonishment. ‘The confessor touched his elbow. 

“"Tis customary, my son, tis customary. All criminals are expected 
by our holy church to forgive the act of him who is but the practical 
instrument of the law. Nay, hesitate not, my son, forgive him.” 

“IfI do, ldo; but if Ido, I'll be d d!” 

“Hush! hush! these blasphemies, unhappy man! I see you are not 
in a fit state for shriving. On my conscience I could not do it at this 
time. Ere you die, however, I will again see you.” 

And with these words the monk and the valet withdrew. 

As the friar left the cell, the apparent humility of the “ bourreau™ 
seemed to vanish. With a free and hardy air he approached the prisoner, 
dragged off his coat, and began, after taking off his neckcloth, to tie his 
hands behind him. 

* Do you mean to murder me ?” screamed Victor ; “do you mean to 
destroy me thus in seeret? Oh! you savage monster!’ Then suddenly 
starting up and falling at the executioner’s feet, his mood seemed to 
change as he burst into tears; “ Oh! have pity on me, have pity on me. 
I'll give you all my fortune, but spare my life.” 

The man thus appealed to, burst into a loud laugh, which sounded 
blood-thirstily in the ears of the soap-boiler, while his companion coolly 
produced a razor, which he began to sharpen, and a tin basin, probably, 
as it would seem, to catch the blood. These preparations were too much 
for Moulles, who did not dare to look up, but convulsively continued to 
grasp the knees of him, who, having ceased laughing, hoarsely spoke thus, 

‘Stand up, you fool, don’t be blubbering there. We're not going to 
baulk the public of their raree-show to-morrow. I’m only come with the 
barber to shave your head, you chicken-hearted idiot! Heaven only 
knows what could have tempted you to commit a murder, Your grovel- 
ling soul is scarcely above petty larceny!” And again he laughed at 
his own wit. 

“If that’s all,” said Victor, rising much relieved, “why bind my 
hands ?” 

“To prevent your seizing the razor and cutting your throat ; we are 
up to your tricks,” winking knowingly; “ we know you want to forestall 
my office.” 

“ If Ido, I’ll be shot,”’ impetuously rejoined the soap-boiler ; “ indeed, 
indeed, Mister Executioner, I’m a murdered man.”’ 

‘‘Yes, yes, you all say that ; I’m used to hear these stories. Take 
eare, Jacques,” addressing the barber, who was during this time busily 
employed shaving off Victor's dyed locks, “take care and don’t let the 
suds fall on the black trousers or it will spoil them, and remember they 
are my perquisite. I shall wear them the day after to-morrow at the 
‘ Féte-Dieu.’ ” 

Poor Moulles groaned in agony. To hear his very unmentionables 
thus disposed of before his face. 

‘‘To stand in a dead man’s shoes is not pleasant,” thought Victor, 
“but to strut about in a dead man’s trousers—faugh ! !” 
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At length the operation was completed. The bowrreau kindly assured 
the unhappy wretch that he would be excessively skilful, and that if he 
would only keep up his spirits like a man, he'd do the job in a minute ; and 
with this consolatory assurance, in company with the shaver, the heads- 
man withdrew, leaving our hero to his any thing but pleasing reflections. 
Even the very kind promise of ‘* being put out of pain in a moment,” was 
any thing but soothing to the soap-boiler’s feelings. Indeed, I will not 
swear that a promise of long-enduring suffering would not have been more 
welcome, more solacing, than thus being immolated “in the twinkling 
of an eye.” 

Twice did he grasp his throat instinctively, as the idea of his coming 
execution occurred. Often did he strive to believe the whole a dream ; 
but no, there were the dungeon walls, there, too, the fetters, and the 
shaven head, damning witnesses to the startling fact. 

Poor Victor uttered many a fervent adjuration, and hoped for miracles 
to save his life. But alas! none appeared. An hour, and an hour still 
rolled on, the cold-hearted clock announced the fact with its usual sullen 
indifference ; although each time it spoke poor Moulles felt some sixty 
minutes were abducted from the short span of life allotted to him. 

Was it from the exertion of his piety ? Was it from fatigued nature ? 
In a word, was it sleep or illness that now overtook my hero, and made 
him fall insensible upon the floor ? 

My friends, it was epilepsy! Yes, violent epilepsy, which now shook the 
frame of the solitary inmate of the condemned cell, and held him strug- 
gling in its baneful grasp. 

Nature. however, is her “own sweet restorer.” This illness did not 
kill him, it did not rob the executioner. In less than an hour more, 
Moulles had fallen into a feverish sleep, unconscious of the dreadful 
malady that had visited him, forgetful of the awful fate that awaited him 
at early dawn. 

In a room overlooking the Grand Place (about fifty yards square) of 
the town of G , in the principal chamber of the prison, were assem- 
bled those interested in the approaching execution. The bell had already 
begun tolling to announce the soon-to-be-expected transit of a human 
soul, and sounded with melancholy note, a sort of mourning dirge over 
him who still was numbered amongst the living, and who would have felt 
far more grateful to the said bell had it rung a merry peal in honour of 
a reprieve, than thus sullenly dinning into the ear of the already much 
shocked prisoner, the certainty of his quickly coming fate. 

The seaffold, which had been erected during the night, was surrounded 
with wooden rails to keep the crowd off ; the space thus left was to give 
room to the gendarmerie and shut out the curious; for many there 
were who would willingly have touched the victim in their morbid eager- 
ness to see the emotions of a dying man, the mighty pleasant operation 
of the slicing block. 

But to return to the party now assembled in the gaol, consisting of the 
Count de Sansou, the judge, the commissaire, the confessor, and the valet, 
in close conclave ; the two executioners, the governor of the prison, the 
turnkey, and others in attendance on them; the subject of their discus- 
sion, the best mode by which the prisoner might be induced to confess 
his crime, and tell them where to find the body. This they felt would 
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be far more satisfactory than allowing the captive to go out of the world 
protesting his innocence. . 

After much argument, it was agreed that the confessor, the valet, and 
the turnkey, should first visit the unhappy wretch, and try to soften his 
obdurate nature. So away they went, determined to effect their object, 
or to receive their repulse, in the least possible time; as they felt 
ae anxious (being Frenchmen) not to be impolite, which they felt 
it would be, to keep the amiable crowd waiting unnecessarily long for the 
desired exhibition. Besides, the executioner had not yet breakfasted, 
and madame la bourreau never sat down to that meal without him. 
The party, therefore, trotted off in double quick, while those who re- 
mained behind amused themselves in chatting over the news, well pleased 
with the late victories at sea, both in the Nile and near Trafalgar, where 
they had so completely routed the cowardly English fleets. 

A few minutes had scarcely passed, when a rushing along the passage 
announced the sudden, the hurried, return of the party. Another instant, 
and the door was thrown open, admitting one of the most agitated 
groups ever beheld. The friar, whether from habit or real piety, | know 
not, immediately threw himself upon his knees, and began devoutly 
crossing himself; ejaculating with great earnestness the prayer, be- 
ginning, —“ Oh, Lord! who alone worketh great miracles!” and a 
thousand other formule of the church, with a vehemence beyond depict- 
ing. The valet began jabbering unintelligible explanations, and the 
turnkey stood with his mouth open, very much in the manner of a second 
“ Priam in the dead of night.” 

At length the servant was reduced to the painful necessity of speaking 
plain. All ears were opened while he thus narrated :— 

“ You must know, messieurs, that as soon as the door of the cell was 
opened I stepped in, intending at once to address the inmate. In front 
of me stood a figure ;—but, oh! sirs, how can I tell it? lam sure you 
won't believe me. There stood, not the prisoner, but, as | live, ‘my 
master ! my own true and living master, just as I had seen him when he 
left me last, save and except that he had shaved his head. I started 
back. He called to me. I felt it was an apparition, some horrid de- 
ception of the Evil One, and so I flew as fast as my legs would carry me, 
and here I am.” And the poor man dropped into a chair. 

“Oh!” groaned the priest, ‘‘ oh! it was a miracle, a blessed miracle ! 
Oh! it was a—but, let me pray,” and again he began to mutter over 
his paternoster and his other prayers. 

The turnkey seemed to differ from the holy father. He only uttered, 
in a sighing tone, 

‘“< It was the devil!” 

Need | tell you what a commotion this sudder. sommunication caused ? 
Need I tell you how conflicting were the opinions, the advice otiered ? 
There were some present who would face a regiment of men, but not one 
individual who would face the devil. 

In the midst of these arguments, the door was quietly opened, and in 
walked Victor Cesar Moulles!!! In an instant more a dozen persons 
had fled from their seats, affrighted and horrified, joining in the prayers 
of the friar, who, with closed eyes, was busily and lustily singing out, 
‘In nomine Dei exorciso,” &c., &c. 
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Perhaps of all the party none were more astonished than my hero 
himself. He was totally unconscious of the real fact, namely, that (b 
the same convulsive contortions which had disturbed them) the fit of that 
night had again brought back his features to their pristine form. He 
was totally ignorant of this change, which, with the loss of his unnatural 
black locks, once more restored him to his original looks. He therefore 
could not understand the scene before him, nor the horror with which 
the confessor and his companions had fled, leaving the door of the cell 
open behind them. To seek for the explanation, Victor had quietly 
walked out, and at a distance followed them, guided to their presence by 
the noise their strange narrative had called forth. 

“ Oh! Monsieur de Sansou, Monsieur de Sansou, have mercy on me! 
Oh! monsieur le commissaire, turn not away from me! Indeed, Indeed, 
I’m Victor Moulles, and no assassin. Upon my soul, I speak the truth ;” 
and Cesar began to blubber. 

By this time the count had looked up: the commissaire, perceiving 
that the person who had addressed him was bona fide made of flesh and 
blood, arose, and though sorely puzzled, began to stammer out an 
answer, but so confused, so strange did his speech appear to Moulles, 
that he was totally unable to comprehend it. 

The party, now convinced that they spoke to an earthly being, began 
to question the poor soap-boiler with respect to the extraordinary way in 
which he had gained ingress to the condemned cell, and the still more 
extraordinary exchange he had made with a convicted felon, besides 
several others respecting his most strange resuscitation after being foully 
murdered. 

Now what the exact answers to these gentle queries were I never yet 
could learn ; but of this I’m sure, the crowd went away that morning 
much dissatisfied, in consequence of a reprieve, said to have been received; 
and the total silence ever afterwards observed respecting the prisoner, 
who it appears had most unaccountably vanished, while their indignation 
was not inferior to their surprise, when they heard some three weeks 
afterwards, of the marriage of Victor Cesar Moulles (a gentleman whom 
the papers delicately hinted had been supposed by a strange mistake to 
have been assassinated at L ) with Mademoiselle Cordelie de Sansou, 
countess in her own right. 

The confessor, when afterwards pressed on the subject, used to mumble 
something about miracles, wrought for high purposes, and is supposed to 
have written to his Holiness the Pope on the subject, as a few years 
afterwards a new saint appeared in the calendar, a Saint Moulles! so 
called, as some imagine, after a worthy soap-boiler of that name who died 
near Dunkirk in the year 1808, and was canonised after death in conse- 
quence of some miraculous passages in his life, most delightful to hear of, 
most edifying to read. 
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THE COUNTESS DE RUDOLSTADT. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND, 
By Maritpa M. Hays, 
CHartTer X. 


“Srnce that day,” continued La Porporina, “I have not seen the 
king at my own house, but he has summoned me sometimes to Sans-Souci, 
where I have even passed several days together with my companions, 
Porporina and Conciolini; and here I have been commanded to play 
the harpsichord at his smaller concerts, and to accompany the violin of 
M. Graun, or of Benda; the flute of M. Quantz, or even that of the 
king himself.” 

* Which is much less agreeable than accompanying any of the former,” 
said the Princess of Prussia; “for I know by experience, that my dear 
brother, when he makes false notes, or loses the time, lays the blame upon 
whoever is accompanying him, and seeks a quarrel with them.” 

“It is true,” replied La Porporina; “and his talented master, 
M. Quantz himself, is not always exempt from this injustice. But his 
majesty, when he allows himself to be thus carried away, quickly repairs 
the wrong by acts of deference, and delicate praises, which shed balm over 
the wounds of self-love. It is thus, that by a kind word, by a simple 
exclamation of admiration, he succeeds in procuring pardon for his harsh- 
ness and passion even from artists, who are the most susceptible people 
in the world.” 

* But you, after all you know of him, and with your modest upright- 
ness of character, how can you allow yourself to be fascinated by this 
basilisk ?” 

“I confess to you, madame, that I have often experienced his ascend- 
ency without being aware of it. As I have ever been a stranger to these 
little tricks, I am continually their dupe, and it is only upon subsequent 
reflection that I can detect them. I have frequently seen the king at the 
theatre, and occasionally even in my dressing-room, when the representa- 
tion was terminated. He has always shown a paternal interest for me, 
but, with the exception of two or three times in the gardens of Sans Souci 
I have never found myself alone with him, and I ought to own that this 
was the result of my ascertaining the usual hour of his walk, and placing 
myself purposely in his path, Upon these occasions he either called me 
to him or came courteously to meet me, and I seized the opportunity to 
speak to him of Porpora, and to renew my request. I always received 
the same promise, without finding it carried into execution. Recently 
Ihave changed my tactics, and have asked permission to return to Vienya; 
but the king listens to my prayer, sometimes with affectionate reproaches, 
sometimes with a freezing coldness, but more frequently with undisguised 
ill-humour. The last attempt has not, in fact, been more successful than the 
former; and even when the king has replied drily, ‘ Go, mademoiselle, you 
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are free ;—I have obtained neither a settlement of accounts, passport, nor 
permission to travel. Matters have rested here, and I have no resource but 
in flight, if my position should become too difficult to be endured. Alas! 
madame, I was often wounded by Maria Theresa’s want of taste for 
music ; I never dreamed then that a musical king was much more to be 
dreaded than an unmusical empress. 

‘“T have now told you the whole of my connexion with his majesty. 
Never have I had occasion to fear, or even suspect, the caprice which 
your highness would attribute to him. Only I have sometimes been 
proud to think that, thanks to my musical talent, and to the romantic 
circumstances under which I had the happiness of preserving his life, the 
king entertains towards me a species of friendship. He has often said so, 
with such grace, with so sincere and frank an air, and he has seemed to 
take so much good-humoured pleasure in conversing with me, that I have 
become accustomed, perhaps without knowing it, and certainly in spite of 
myself, to love him also with a species of friendly affection. The ex- 
pression is singular, and it may perhaps be misplaced in my mouth, but 
the feeling of affectionate respect, of timid confidence, with which the 
presence, the look, the voice, and the gentle words of this royal basilisk, 
as you call him, inspire me, is as strange as it is sincere. We are here, 
to speak the truth to each other, and it is agreed that I shall put no re- 
straint upon myself ; well, then, I declare that the king fills me with fear, 
almost with horror, when I do not see him, and yet breathe the rarified 
air of his empire ; but when in his presence, I am under the effect of his 
influence, and am ready to accord him every proof of devotion which a 
timid but pious daughter can give to a rigid yet good father.” 

‘‘You make me tremble!” cried the princess; “ good God! if you 
should allow him to influence and fascinate you to such a degree as to 
betray our cause !” 

‘‘Qh! never, never, madame! Have no fear. Where my friends or 
any others are concerned, I defy the king, or one more skilled, if such 
exist, to make me fall into a snare.” 

“T believe you. You exercise over me, with your frank air, the same 
fascination to which Frederick subjects you. Go on, and do not be 
vexed, I do not compare you to him. Continue your history, and tell 
me of Cagliostro. I hear that, by means of magic, he has caused you to 
see a dead friend, whom I suppose to be the Count Albert.” 

“T am ready to satisfy you, noble Amelia; but if I resolve to tell you 
yet another painful adventure, which I would gladly be able to forget, | 
have the right to ask you certain questions, according to the agreement 
between us.” 

And I will reply to them.” 

“Well, then, madame, do you believe that the dead can quit their 
tombs, or, at least, that a representation of their faces, apparently animated 
by life, can be evoked at the will of magicians, and take possession of 
our imaginations to such a degree as to be reproduced before our eyes, 
and disturb our reason ?” 

“The question is very complicated; and all I can answer is, that I 
believe in nothing which is impossible. I believe no more in the power 
of magic than I do in the re-appearance of the dead. As for our poor 
foolish imagination, I believe it capable of any thing.” 
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“Your highness,—pardon me, Amelia, you do not believe in magic, 
and yet —but the question is, doubtless, indiscreet ?”’ 

“ And yet you would say Iam given to magic; that is well known. 
Now, my child, allow me to leave the explanation of this singular incon- 
sistency till the proper time and place present themselves. After the 
scroll sent by the sorcerer Saint-Germain, which was in reality a letter 
from Trenck to me, you may already divine that this pretended necro- 
mancy may serve as a pretext for many things. But to reveal to you 
all it conceals from the eyes of the vulgar, from the espionnage of courts 
and the tyranny of laws, would not be the affair of a moment. Be 
patient, I have resolved to initiate you into all my secrets. You deserve 
this confidence better than my well-beloved De Kleist, who is timid and 
superstitious. Yes, angel of goodness as you see her, this tender-hearted 
woman has not common sense. She believes in the devil, in sorcerers, 
in ghosts, and warnings, as though she had not before her eyes, and in 
her hands, the mysterious thread of these magical proceedings. She 
is like those alchemists of past times, who, with exquisite patience 
and science, created monsters, and then forthwith, alarmed with the work 
of their own hands, became the slaves of some familiar demon, the offspring 
of their alembic.” 

‘Perhaps I may not be more courageous than Madame de Kleist,” 
replied La Porporina ; “ and I confess that I have before me a proof of 
the power, if not of the infallibility of Cagliostro. Imagine to yourself, 
that after having promised to show me the person of whom I was think- 
ing, and whose name he pretended to read in my eyes, he showed me 
another; and still more, that in showing me this other, living, he 
appeared to be completely ignorant that he was, in fact, dead. But spite 
of this double error, he raised before my eyes the husband whom I had 
lost; a circumstance which will for ever remain to me a sad and terrible 
enigma,” 

‘He showed you some phantom, and your imagination did the rest.” 

*“‘ My imagination had nothing to do with it, I can assure you. I ex- 
pected to see in a glass, or behind a gauze, some portrait of my master, 
Porpora ; for I had spoken of him several times during supper, and while 
deploring his absence I had observed that M. Cagliostro paid great atten- 
tion tomy words. To render his task easier, | chose in my thought the 
person of Porpora for the subject of the apparition, and I awaited it with 
great calmness, not even then taking the trial as a serious matter. In 
short, if there be one moment in my life in which | was not thinking of 
M. de Rudolstadt, it was that very moment when M. Cagliostro asked 
me as we entered his magical laboratory, if I would consent to allow my 
eyes to be bandaged, and to follow him, holding his hand. As | knew 
him to be a man of good breeding, I did not hesitate to accept his arm, 
only annexing the condition that he should not leave me for a moment. 
‘I was just about to beg of you,’ said he, ‘not to move one step from my 
side, nor to let go of my hand, whatever may happen, whatever emotion 
you may experience.’ I promised to obey, but a simple affirmation did not 
satisfy him. He obliged me to swear solemnly that 1 would not make a 
single movement, a single exclamation, in short, that I would remain dumb 
and motionless during the time the apparition lasted. Then he put on 
his glove, and having covered my ee with a hood of black velvet, which 
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reached my shoulders, he walked on, leading me for about five minutes, 
without my hearing any door open or shut. The hood prevented my 
feeling any change in the atmosphere ; thus I could not tell whether we 
had left the cabinet or not, such turnings and windings did he make me 
take, as though to prevent my knowing the direction we followed. 
At last he stopped, and with one hand raised the hood so lightly that I 
did not feel him. My breathing becoming more free, alone showed me 
that I was at liberty to look about, but I found myself in such thick 
darkness that this liberty was of no avail. By degrees, however, I saw 
before me a bright star, at first vacillating and feeble, but quickly clear 
and brilliant. It had seemed to me at first very distant, but when it 
was fully lighted it appeared quite close. This was the effect, I think, of 
a more or less intense light behind a transparency. Cagliostro made me 
approach the star, which was pierced in the wall, and I saw on the other 
side of this wall a chamber singularly decorated, and filled with wax 
candles arranged in systematic order. There was in the ornaments and 
entire arrangement of this apartment every characteristic of a place 
destined for magical operations. But I had no leisure for minute exa- 
minations ; my attention was absorbed by a person seated before a table. 
He was alone, and his face was hidden in his hands, as though he were 
plunged in profound meditation. 1 could not, therefore, perceive his 
features, while his figure was disguised by a costume such as | had never 
seen any one wear before. As far as | could observe, it was a robe, or a 
mantle of white satin Jined with purple, and fastened upon the breast by 
hieroglyphic jewels set in gold, where I could distinguish a rose, a cross, 
a triangle, a death’s head, and several rich cords of various colours. All 
{ could understand was that that was not Porpora. But at the end of 
two or three minutes this mysterious personage, whom I began to take 
for a statue, slowly removed his hands, and | saw distinctly the face of 
Count Albert ; not as I had seen it last, covered with the shadows of 
death ; but though pale, animated, and full of soul in its serenity,—such, 
in short, as I had seen it in his happiest hours of calm and confidence, 
I was on the point of uttering a cry, and breaking, with an involuntary 
movement, the glass which separated me from him. But a violent pres- 
sure of the hand from Cagliostro recalled my oath, and filled me with 
vague terror. Moreover, at the same moment, a door opened at the end 
of the apartment in which | saw Albert, and several unknown persons 
dressed something like him, entered sword in hand. After having made 
several singular gestures, as though they were playing a pantomime, they 
addressed him each in his turn, and in a solemn tone, with some incom- 

rehensible words. He rose, walked towards them, and replied to them 
in words equally obscure, and which conveyed no meaning to my mind, 
though I understand German as well now as my native tongue. This 
dialogue resembled those we have in dreams, and the singularity of this 
scene, the marvellousness of this apparition, partook also of the nature 
of a dream to such a degree, that I tried to move that 1 might assure 
myself I was not sleeping. But Cagliostro forced me to remain still, 
and I recognised the voice of Albert so perfectly that it was impossible 
for me any longer to doubt the reality of what I saw. At last, carried 
away by the desire of speaking to him, I was about to forget my oath, 
when the black hood once more fell over my head. I tore it violently 
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off, but the crystal star had disappeared, and all was plunged again in 
darkness. 

“Tf you make the least movement,’ murmured Cagliostro, in a trem- 
bling voice, ‘ neither you nor I will ever see light again.’ 

“Thad strength to follow him, and to walk for some time, zigzag, in 
an unknown space. At length, when he finally removed the hood, I 
found myself in his laboratory, feebly lighted, as it had been at the 
commencement of this adventure. Cagliostro was very pale, and still 
trembled ; for I had felt, whilst walking with him, that his arm shook 
with convulsive agitation, and that he made me advance very rapidly, as 
though he were the prey to some great terror. The first words he 
uttered were bitter reproaches upon my want of faith, and upon the 
frightful dangers to which I had exposed him by seeking to violate my 
promise. ‘I ought to have remembered,’ he added, in a harsh and 
irritated tone, ‘that a woman’s word of honour is not binding, and that a 
man should take care how he yields to her vain and fool-hardy 
curiosity.’ 

“ Until then I had not dreamed of sharing in the terror of my guide. 
I had been so struck with the idea of finding Albert living, that [ had 
not asked myself if this was humanly possible. I had even forgotten 
that death had for ever deprived me of this dear and precious friend. 
The magician’s emotion at last reminded me that all this partook of the 
supernatural, that I had just seen a spectre. Still my reason rejected 
the impossible idea, and the bitterness of Cagliostro’s reproaches pro- 
duced in me a nervous irritation, which saved me from weakness. 

*** You pretend to believe in your own falsehoods,’ I said, ener- 
getically ; ‘but you play a cruel game—yes, you play with the most 
sacred things, with death itself.’ 

**¢Soul devoid of faith and courage ! he replied, angrily, but with an 
imposing expression, ‘ you believe in death like the vulgar, and yet you 
have had a great master, a master who has said to you a hundred times 
over :—* We do not die, nothing dies, there is no such thing as death, 
You accuse me of falsehood, and you appear to be unaware that the only 
falsehood here, is the name even of death in your impious mouth,’ 

‘<T confess that this strange reply momentarily confounded my reason, and 
vanquished for an instant the resistance of my troubled mind. How 
could this man be so perfectly acquainted with my relations with Albert, 
even to the secret of his doctrine ? Did he share his faith, or did he 
make it a pretext to acquire ascendency over my imagination ? I re- 
mained confused and overpowered. But I soon recollected that this gross 
manner of interpreting the belief of Albert could not be in accordance 
with mine, and that it rested with God, and not with the impostor, 
Cagliostro, to evoke the dead or restore life. Convinced, at last, that I was 
the dupe of an inexplicable illusion, but the clue to which I might, per- 
haps, some day find, I rose, coldly praising the sorcerer for his skill, and 
asking, with somewhat of irony, for an explanation of the singular dis- 
course these shadows had held between them. Upon this, he replied that 
it was impossible to satisfy me, and that I ought to be content with 
having seen this person calm and usefully engaged. You will ask me in 
vain, he added, what were his thoughts and actions in hfe. ‘ I am even 
ignorant of his name. When you thought of him, requesting, at the 
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same time, tosee him, a mysterious communication was formed between 
you and him, which my power sufficed to render efficacious so far as to 
present him before you ; but there it ended.’ 

“* Your power,’ I said, ‘does not go even so far; for it was Maitre 
Porpora of whom I was thinking, and it was not Maitre Porpora whom 
your power evoked.’ 

“TY know nothing about that,’ he replied, with a terrifying gravity, 
‘and I willhearno more. I saw nothing either in your thoughts, or in 
the magic picture. My reason could not support such sights, and I have 
need of all my self-possession for the exercise of my power. But the 
laws of science are infallible, and it cannot be but that you were, though 
perhaps unconsciously to yourself, thinking of another than Porpora, 
since it is not he whom you saw.’” 

“This is always the way with these madmen!’ said the princess, 
shrugging her shoulders. ‘ Each has his peculiar manner of proceeding ; 
but they all, by means of a certain captious reasoning, which might well be 
called the logic of insanity, manage never to fall short of what they pro- 
fess, and by fine words bewilder the ideas of others.” 

“ Mine were bewildered indeed,” returned Consuelo, “and I no longer 
possessed the faculty of analysing. This apparition of Albert, true or 
false, powerfully increased the grief of having lost him for ever, and | 
burst into tears. 

“ ¢ Consuelo !’ the magician said to me, in a solemn tone, offering me 
his hand to quit the apartment (and you may well believe that my true 
name, unknown to every one here, was a fresh surprise from his lips) ; 
* you have serious faults to atone for, and I hope you will neglect nothing 
to regain your peace of conscience.’ 

“| had no power to reply. I tried, in vain, to hide my tears from my 
companions, who were impatiently awaiting my return in a neighbouring 
room. I was still more impatient to retire ; and as soon as I was alone, 
after having given free vent to my grief, I passed the night, lost in reflec- 
tions and remarks upon the scene of this painful evening. The more I 
sought to comprehend it, the more I became lost in a labyrinth of uncer- 
tainties; and I must confess, that my suppositions were oftener more 
foolish and improbable than a blind belief in the oracles of magic would 
have been. Fatigued with this fruitless labour, I resolved to suspend my 
judgment till some light should be thrown upon the occurrence. But, 
since that time I have remained nervous, subject to depression of spirits, 
ill at ease in mind, and profoundly sad. 1 do not feel the loss of my 
friend more severely than I did before ; but the remorse his generous 
pardon had allayed, continually torments me. In the unrestrained exer- 
cise of my profession, | have quickly become tired of the frivolous intoxi- 
cations of success ; and then, in this country, where it seems to me that 
men’s minds are as gloomy as the climate... .” 

“ And despotism,” added the abbess. 

“ In this country, where I, myself, feel depressed and chilled, I soon 
saw that I should not make the progress I had dreamed of . . . .” 

“Why, what progress could you desire to make? We have never 
heard any thing approaching you, and I do not believe the whole uni- 


verse contains a more perfect singer. This-is my real opinion, and is 
no compliment @ Ja Frederick.” 
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“ Even if your highness should not be deceived, of which I am not 
quite sure,” added Consuelo, smiling, “ (for, except La Romanina and 
La Tési, I have not heard any other singer than myself), I think there 
is always much to strive for, and much to obtain beyond what one has 
already achieved. This ideal, which I ever carry within me, I could at 
least approach in a life of action, of struggle, of daring enterprise, of 
mutual sympathies; in one word, in a life of enthusiasm! But the cold re- 
gularity which reigns here, the military order established even in the 
slips of the theatre, and the calm and constant good-humour of a public, 
thinking of its own affairs while it listens to us; the high protection of 
the king, which guarantees us successes decreed beforehand ; the absence 
of rivalry and novelty in the persons of the artists, and in the choice of 
works, and above all, the idea of an indefinite captivity ; this citizen life, 
coldly laborious, mournfully glorious, and mercenarily avaricious, which 
we lead in Prussia, has deprived me of the hope, and even of the desire, 
to seek perfection. There are days when I feel so destitute of energy— 
of that buoyant self-love, which assists the conception of the artist—that 
I would pay for a hiss to arouse me. But, alas! let me fail at the be- 
ginning or become exhausted before the end of my task, the same plaudits 
for ever await me. They procure me no pleasure when I do not deserve 
them ; they pain me when by chance they are merited ; for even then 
they are officially bestowed, measured by etiquette as usual; and yet 
I feel that I deserve more spontaneous encouragement! All this must 
seem puerile to you, noble Amelia ; but you desire to know the depths of 
an actress’s soul, and I conceal nothing from you.” 

“‘ You explain every thing so naturally, that I can believe it as though 
I had felt it myself. To render you a service, I should be capable of 
hissing you, were I to see you frozen by their chilling influence, though 
it were at the cost of having to throw you a crown of roses when I had 
succeeded in arousing you.” 

“ Alas! amiable princess, neither the one nor the other would have 
the consent of the king. The king will not have his actors offended, 
because he knows that extremes meet, and infatuation quickly follows 
upon hooting. My ennui is, therefore, without remedy, spite of your 
generous design. To this langour is added daily regret for having pre- 
ferred so false and barren an existence, to a life of love and devotion. 
Above all, since the adventure of Cagliostro, a dark melancholy has seized 
upon my soul. No night passes in which I do not dream of Albert, in which 
I do not see him irritated against me, or indifferent and pre-occupied ; 
speaking an incomprehensible language, and given up to meditations 
foreign to our love, as he was when I saw him in the magical glass. I 
awake bathed in perspiration, and I weep as I think that, in the new 
existence upon which death has caused him to enter, his sorrowful and be- 
wildered soul suffers, perhaps, from my disdain and ingratitude. In short, 
I have killed him, that is certain, and no human power, had it entered 
into a compact with heaven and hell, could reunite me to him. I can then 
make no atonement in this life, where | am useless and solitary, and I 
have no desire save that it may be quickly brought to an end.” 
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CuapTer XI, 


“ TAvE you then contracted no new friendships here ?” said the Prin- 
cess Amelia; “ among so many clever and talented men whom my bro- 
ther boasts that he has drawn hither from all corners of the world, are 
there none worthy of esteem ?” 

“ Yes, certainly, madame ; and were I not disposed for solitude and 
retirement, I should, doubtless, have found many kind friends around me, 
Mademoiselle de Cochois—” 

“The Marquise d’Argens, you mean.” 

“| know not if she call herself thus.” 

“Ah, you are discreet; well, you are right.” 

“ She is a very clever person.” 

« Extremely so, and moreover very amiable, though somewhat vain of 
the cares and attentions of M. le Marquis, and somewhat haughty to- 
wards her fellow artistes. She would be greatly mortified did she Sete 
who you are. The name of Rudolstadt is one of the most illustrious in 
Saxony, while that of D’Argens is but the name of a small gentleman of 
Provence or Languedoc. And Madame de Coccei, what is she like? Do 
you know her?” 

“* As since her marriage, Mademoiselle Barberini has not danced at the 
Opera, and generally lives in the country, I have had but few opportunities 
of seeing her. Of all the actresses she is the one for whom I feel the 
most sympathy, and I have often been invited by her and her husband to 
go and visit them at their estate; but the king has given me to under- 
stand that my doing so would greatly displease him, and, therefore, I have 
been forced to refuse, without knowing the reason of this privation.” 

“Twill tell you. The king paid court to Mademoiselle Barberini, who 
gave the preference to the son of the grand chancellor, and the king 
dreads this bad example for you. But have you formed no intimacy 
among the men ?”’ 

1 entertain great friendship for M. Francois Benda, his majesty’s first 
violinist. There is great similarity between his destiny and mine. Like 
myself, he led the life of a Zingaro in his early youth ; like myself, he is 
but slightly attracted by worldly grandeur, and prefers liberty to riches. 
He has often told me that he fled from the court of Saxony to share in 
the wandering and joyous, though poverty-stricken, life, of certain stroll- 
ing artists. ‘The world knows not that there are in its roads and streets 
virtuosos of great merit. [t was an old blind Jew, who, in mountains 
and valleys, educated Benda. He was called Leebel, and Benda never 
speaks of him without admiration, though in all probability this artist 
died on a truss of straw, or evenin aditch. Before he gave himself up to 
the ee of the violin, M. Frangois Benda had a superb voice, and made 
singing his profession. Vexation and ennui deprived him of it at Dres- 
den. In the enjoyment of pure air and vagabond liberty, he acquired 
another talent, his genius took a new flight, and from this wandering 
academy has issued that magnificent virtuoso whose talents his majesty 
does not disdain in his private concerts. George Benda, his youngest 
brother, is also possessed of great originality, and is full of genius; by turns 
epicurean and misanthrope. His fantastic mind is not, at all times, 
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amiably disposed, but he never ceases to be interesting. I do not think 
he will ever resolve on a life of regularity like that of his brother, 
who now resignedly wears the golden chair of dilletantism. Whether it be 
that he is the youngest, or that his temper is indomitable, he is always 
talking of flight ; he is thoroughly ennuted with every thing here, and it 
is a pleasure to me to sympathise with him.” 

“ And do you not hope that this sympathy may lead to a more tender 
feeling? It would not be the first time that love has been born of 
ennui.” 

“ T neither fear nor hope it,” replied Consuelo, “for I feel it can never 
be. I have already told you, dear Amelia, that something strange is 
taking place within me. Since Albert is no more, I love him; I think 
but of him, I can never love any other. I can well believe that this is 
the first time love has been born of death, and yet this has befallen me. 
I cannot be consoled for having failed to give happiness to a being every 
way worthy of it, and this tenacious regret has become a fixed idea, a 
sort of passion, it may be a folly !” 

“ It looks a little like it to me,” said the princess, “at least, it is a 
disease—and yet, it is a malady I can well conceive, and which I also 
feel ; for 1 love an absent one, whom it may be I shall never see again. 
Is not this nearly the same as though I loved the dead ?—But tell me, 
Prince Henri, my brother, is he not an amiable cavalier ?” 

“Yes, certainly,” 

“A great lover of the beautiful, possessed of an artist’s soul, a hero in 
war, with a face striking and pleasing, without being handsome ; a proud 
and independent mind, the enemy of despotism, the unsubmissive and 
threatening slave of my brother the tyrant ; in short, the best of the family, 
beyond doubt. They say that he is greatly smitten with you ; has he 
not told you so ?” 

** | listened to it as to a pleasantry.” 

“ And you do not care to believe it serious ?” 

** No, madame.” 

“You are very difficult to please, my dear. What fault have you to 
find with him ?” 

“A great fault, or at least an invincible obstacle to my love for him— 
he is a prince.” 

“ Thank you for the compliment, wicked one. Then he had nothing 
to do with your fainting fit at the theatre a few days ago? It is said 
that the king, jealous of the way in which he looked at you, put him 
under arrest at the commencement of the spectacle, and that it was grief 
for this which made you ill.” 

“T was absolutely ignorant that the prince had been put under arrest, 
and I am very sure I was not the cause. My mischance arose from a 
very different reason. Imagine, madame, that in the midst of the piece 
I was singing, somewhat mechanically, as is too often the case here, my 
eyes wandered by chance towards the boxes in the first row close upon 
the stage, when suddenly at the back of that belonging to M. Golowkin, 
I saw a pale face leaning forwards as though to look at me. This face 
was Albert’s, madame. I swear it before God; I saw him, I recognised 
him ; I know not if it were an illusion, but it is impossible for any to 
be more terrible and complete.” 
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« Poor child ! you are subject to visions, that is certain.” 

“ That is not all. Last week, after I had delivered M. de Trenck’s 
letter to you, as I was retiring I lost my way in the palace, and met at 
the entrance to the museum, M. Stoss, with whom I stopped to speak. 
Well, I once more saw there this same face of Albert, and I saw it threat- 
ening in expression as I had seen it the evening before at the theatre ; 
indifferent—as I see it unceasingly in my dreams—irritated, and dis- 
dainful.” 

« And M. Stoss, did he see it also ?” 

“ He saw it distinctly, and told me, that it was a certain Trismégistus, 
whom your highness takes pleasure in consulting as a necromancer.” 

«Ah, good Heaven!” cried Madame de Kleist, turning pale, “I was 
sure he was a true sorcerer! I can never look at that man without 
terror. Though his features are handsome and his air noble, there is 
something diabolical in his physiognomy; and I am sure that he takes, 
like a Proteus, any appearance he pleases, to frighten people. Added to 
this, he is a grumbler and satirist like all of his class. I remember that 
once, as he was drawing my horoscope, he undisguisedly reproached me 
for having separated from M. de Kleist, because M. de Kleist was 
ruined. He charged me with it asa great crime. I wished to defend 
myself ; as he was somewhat haughty with me, I began to grow angry, 
when he vehemently predicted that I should marry again, but that through 
my fault my second husband would perish still more miserably than the 
first, and that I should be well punished by my remorse and by the public 
reprobation. As he said this, his face grew so terrible, that I thought I 
saw that of M. de Kleist restored to life, and I fled into the apartment of 
her royal highness, uttering loud cries.” 

“Yes, it was a droll scene,” said the princess, who returned occasion- 
ally, as though in spite of herself, to her dry and bitter tone, “and I 
laughed at it like a mad woman.” 

“I do not see the reason,” said Consuelo, artlessly; “but after all who 
is this Trismegistus? and since your highness does not believe in 
sorcerers...” 

_“T have promised to tell you some day what sorcery is. Do not be in 
such haste tolearn. For the present, know that the conjuror Trismegistus 
is aman whom I greatly esteem, and who may be very useful to all three 
of us... and to many others... .” 

‘*¢T wish I could see him again,” said Consuelo ; “for though I tremble 
at the thought, I would fain assure myself, whether he really resembles 
M. de Rudolstadt so much as I imagine.” 

“Whether he resembles M. de Rudolstadt, do you say? You remind 
me of a circumstance that I had almost forgotten, and which will perhaps 
give a very simple explanation to this grand mystery.—Stay, let me think 
a few moments.—Yes, I have it. Listen, my poor child, and learn to 
distrust every thing which has a supernatural appearance. It was Tris- 
mégistus whom Cagliostro showed you, for Trismegistus is connected with 
Cagliostro, and was here last year at the same time as himself. It was 
Trismégistus whom you saw at the theatre in Count Golowkin’s box, for 
Trismégistus livesin his house, and they are occupied together in chemis- 
try or alchemy. Finally, it was Trismégistus whom you saw in the 
palace on the following day, for on that very day, and a short time after 
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I had dismissed you, I also saw Trismégistus, and by the way, he gave me 
a full account of the escape of Trenck.” 

Boasting that he had contributed towards it,” said Madame de 
Kleist, “and making your highness reimburse him for sums which it is 
very certain were not disbursed in that cause. Your highness may,think 
what you please, but I will presume to tell you, that this man isa cheva- 
lier d’industrie.” 

“ Which does not prevent him from being a great sorcerer, does it, de 
Kleist ? How can you reconcile so much respect for his science with 
contempt for his person ?”’ 

“Why, madame, there is nothing more natural than that they should 
6° together. We fear sorcerers though we detest them, just as we do the 

evil.” 

‘* And still we desire to see the devil and cannot dispense with sor- 
cerers. Is this your logic, my pretty De Kleist ?” 

“‘ But, madame,” said Consuelo, who eagerly listened to this strange 
discussion, “ how do you know that this man resembles the Count de 
Rudolstadt ?” 

‘« T forgot to tell you, and yet it was a simple chance which made me 
know it. This morning, when Supperville was relating to me your his- 
tory and that of Count Albert, all he said concerning this strange person 
made me curious to know if he were handsome, and whether his phy- 
siognomy agreed with his extraordinary imagination. Supperville thought 
for some moments, and then replied, — 

“< « Stay, madame, I can easily give you a just idea of him, for among 
your playthings is one who would bear a startling resemblance to this 
poor Rudolstadt, if he were thinner, paler, and wore his hair differently. 
It is your sorcerer Trismégistus.’ And this is the secret of the affair, my 
charming widow ; and this secret has no more to do with sorcery than 
have Cagliostro, Trismégistus, Saint Germain, and Company.”’ 

“ You remove a weight from my mind,”’ said La Porporina. “I feel 
as though I were returning to life, as though I were waking from a 
painful slumber! Thanks be to you for this explanation! I am not 
then mad, I am not subject to visions, I shall no longer be afraid of 
myself! Yet, see what the human heart is,” she added, after a 
moment’s thought; ‘I believe I regret the being freed from my terror 
and weakness. In my extravagance I had almost persuaded myself that 
Albert was not dead, and that some day, when he should have made me 
expiate by these terrible apparitions the wrong I have done him, he would 
return to me in peace and happiness. Now | feel sure that Albert sleeps 
in the tomb of his ancestors ; that he will never leave it ; that death will 
not give up its prey ; and this is a deplorable certainty !” 

“ And you could doubt this? Well, there is happiness in madness ; 
as for me, I did not hope that Trenck would leave the prisons of Silesia, 
and yet it was possible, and has come to pass !” 

‘If I were to tell you, beautiful Amelia, all the suppositions to which 
my poor mind gave itself up, ou would see that, spite of their impro- 
bability, they were not altogether impossible. For example, a lethargy 
— Albert was subject to them. But I will not recal these mad conjec- 
tures ; they pain me too much now that the face I took for Albert’s is 
that of a chevalier d'industrie.” 
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“ Trismégistus is not what they think him. But this is certain, that 
he is not the Count de Rudolstadt, for I have known him several years, 
and during that time, at least to all appearance, he has carried on the 
trade of a conjuror. Besides, he is not so like the Count de Rudolstadt 
as 'you persuade yourself he is. Supperville, who is too skilful a phy- 
sician to bury a man in a lethargy, and who does not believe in 
ghosts, has observed differences which your emotion did not allow you to 
remark.” 

“Oh, would that I could see this Trismegistus again !” said Consuelo, 
with a pre-occupied air. 

“In all probability you will not see him again very soon,” said the 
princess, coldly. ‘ He departed for Warsaw on the day that you saw him 
in this palace. He never remains more than a couple of days at Berlin. 
But he is sure to return in a year.” 

“ And if it should be Albert !” replied Consuelo, absorbed in a profound 
reverie. 

The princess shrugged her shoulders. 

‘‘ Decidedly,” said she, ‘fate condemns me to have none but fools 
and mad women for my friends, One takes my sorcerer for her deceased 
husband the Canon de Kleist, the other for her deceased husband the 
Count de Rudolstadt ; it is fortunate forme that | have a strong head, 
or I should, perhaps, take him for Trenck, and God knows what might 
happen. ‘Trismégistus is but a poor sorcerer not to profit by all these 
mistakes. Come, Porporina, do not look at me with such a scared and 
bewildered air. Collect your senses. How can you suppose that if the 
Count Albert, instead of being dead, had awakened from a lethargy, so 
interesting an adventure would not have been noised through the world ? 
Moreover, have you retained no connexion with his family, and would 
they not have informed you of such a circumstance ?” 

“T have kept up no acquaintance with them,” replied Consuelo. 
“The Canoness Wenceslawa wrote to me twice in one year to announce 
two sad events, the death of her elder brother Christian, the father of 
my husband, who terminated his long and sad career without regaining 
the recollection of his son’s decease, and the death of Baron Frederick, 
brother to Christian and the canoness, who was killed at the chase, by 
rolling from the fatal mountain of Schreckenstein to the bottom of the 
ravine. I replied to the canoness as it was my duty to do. 1 did not 
presume to offer her my sad consolations. Her heart appeared to me, 
by her letters, to be divided between pride and natural kindliness. She 
called me her dear child, her generous friend, but she did not appear to 
desire the support or the attentions of my affection.” 

‘Thus you suppose that Albert, restored to life, lives tranquilly and 
unknown at the Chateau des Géants, without making you acquainted 


. . . . 5 . 
with the fact, and without its being known beyond the precincts of the 


said chateau ?” 

“No, madame, I do not suppose it, for it would be quite impossible ; 
and I am mad to wish still to doubt it,” replied Consuelo, concealing 
her face, bathed with tears, between her hands. 

As the night advanced the princess seemed to return to her most dis- 
agreeable self; the light and sarcastic tone with which she spoke of 
things so dear to the heart of Consuelo grievously afflicted her, 
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“There, do not be so miserable,” said Amelia, roughly. “A pretty 
party of pleasure we are making of this! You have told us tales enough 
to conjure the devil among us ; De Kleist has never ceased trembling, 
and is as white as a ghost. I believe she will die of terror; and I, who 
wished to be happy and gay, I suffer in your suffering, my poor 
friend !”’ 

The tone in which the princess pronounced these last words was in the 
good diapason of her voica, and Consuelo, raising her head, saw a tear 
of sympathy stealing down her cheek, while her lips were still contracted 
by an ironical smile. She kissed the hand the abbess held out, and in- 
wardly pitied her for not being able to be gentle and natural for four 
hours consecutively. 

*‘ However mysterious your Chateau des Géants may be,” added the 
princess ; “ however savage the pride of the canoness, and however dis- 
creet the servants, be sure that nothing could take place there without 
entailing a certain publicity. It was in vain they tried to conceal the 
singularities of Albert; all the province quickly knew them, and your 
husband had long been a subject of conversation at the little court of 
Bareith, when Supperville was summoned to attend him. Now there is 
another mystery in this family, which doubtless they endeavour to con- 
ceal with equal care, but which is none the less open to the observation 
of the public. This is the flight of the young Baroness Amelia, who 
allowed herself to be carried off by some handsome adventurer shortly 
after the death of her cousin.” 

‘¢ And I, madame, was ignorant of it for some time. I can tell you 
that ail things are not discovered in this world ; for up to the present 
time they have not been able to learn the name and position of the man 
with whom the young baroness eloped, any more than they have learned 
the place of his retreat.” 

* Supperville told me as much. This old Bohemia is a country of 
mysterious adventure; but that is no reason why the Count Albert 
should be .. .” 

“In the name of Heaven, madame, let us speak no more of this. I 
ask pardon for having wearied you with this long history, and when your 
highness shall order me to retire . . .” 

“Two o’clock in the morning !” cried Madame de Kleist, trembling 
at the lugubrious sound of the palace clock. 

“In that case we must separate, my dear friends,” said the princess ; 
“for my sister D’ Anspach is coming at seven to waken me for the pur- 
pose of listening to the whims of her dear margrave, who has recently 
returned from Paris, madly enamoured of Mademoiselle Clairon. My 
beautiful Porporina, it is you queens of the theatre who are, in fact, the 
queens of the world, as we are by right ; and your lot is the best. There 
is no crowned head you cannot win from us if it so please you, and I 
should not be surprised to see Mademoiselle Hippolyte Clairon, who is 
a clever woman, become Margravine of Anspach some day, in competi- 
tion with my sister, who is a fool. Now, give me my pelisse, De Kleist, 
I will conduct you to the end of the gallery.” 

“ And your highness will return alone ?” said Madame de Kleist, who 
appeared greatly disturbed. 

‘“‘ Quite alone,” returned Amelia, “ and fearless of the devil and the 
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hobgoblins who, as I am assured, have held high court in the palace for 
some nights past. Come, come, Consuelo! let us see Madame de Kleist’s 
terror as she crosses the gallery.” 

The princess took a torch and walked first, dragging Madame de 
Kleist after her, who was still in great alarm. Consuelo followed 
them, also somewhat terrified, without knowing why. 

**T assure you, madame,” said De Kleist, “ that it is just the evil hour, 
and that there is rashness in crossing this part of the palace now. Wh 
will you not let us wait half-an-hour longer? At half-past two there is 
nothing to fear.” 

“No, no,” replied Amelia; “I should not be sorry to meet this 
spectre, and to see what it is like.” 

* What does it all mean ?” asked Consuelo, hastening her steps, and 
addressing herself to Madame de Kleist. 

‘*Do you not know ?” said the princess. ‘‘ The white woman who 
sweeps the staircases and corridors of the palace, when some member of 
the royal family is about to die, has revisited us during the last few 
nights. It appears, that she has chosen this spot for her diversions, 
therefore it is my existence that is threatened. This is the reason you 
see me so tranquil. My sister-in-law, the Queen of Prussia (who has 
the weakest head that ever wore a crown!) cannot rest here, I am told, 
and goes every night to sleep at Charlottemburg ; but, as she has an 
infinite respect for the sweeper, in which the queen, my mother, who is 
not more reasonable than herself on this head, participates, these ladies 
have forbidden the phantom to be watched, and have desired that she 
may not be by any means disturbed in her noble operations. Thus the 
palace is swept with a vengeance, and by the hand of Lucifer himself, 
which does not prevent it from being very dirty, as you see.”’ 

At this moment, a large cat rushed from the shadowy depths of the 
gallery, and, swearing and spitting, brushed past Madame de Kleist, who 
uttered a piercing cry, and made towards the apartments of the princess ; 
but the abbess forcibly withheld her, filling the echoing space around 
with bursts of bitter mocking laughter, even more chilling than the east 
wind whistling in the depths of that vast palace. The cold made Con- 
suelo shiver, or it may be that fear had something to do with it; for the 
anxious fear of Madame de Kleist seemed to attest a real danger, and the 
forced and reckless gaiety of the princess did not proclaim a sincere feel- 
ing of security. 

“IT wonder at the incredulity of your royal highness,” said Madame 
de Kleist, in a broken voice, and with some vexation ; “if, like me, you 
had seen and heard this white woman, on the evening preceding the death 
of the king, your august father 

** Alas!” replied Amelia, in a diabolical tone, “as I am quite sure she 
does not come now to announce that of the king, my august brother, I 
am quite ready that she should come for me. His devilship knows, that 
for my happiness, one or other of these deaths must take place.” 

“Ah, madame, do not speak thus, and at such a time,” ejaculated 
Madame de Kleist, with teeth so clenched that she could scarcely pro- 
nounce her words ; “hold, in the name of Heaven, and listen ; is not that 
enough to make one tremble ?” 


The princess stopped, with a mocking air, and the rustling of her silk 
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dress, stiff and thick as paste-board, ceasing to drown more distant 
noises, our three heroines, almost arrived at the end of the gallery, dis- 
tinctly heard the harsh sound of a broom as it passed in unequal strokes 
over the stone stairs, and seemed to be drawing near step by step, like a 
servant hastening to finish his work. 

The princess hesitated a moment, then said, with a resolute air, 

‘* As there is nothing supernatural in that, I will know if it bea lacquey 
walking in his sleep, or a page playing the part of a spy- Lower your 
veil, Porporina, you must not be seen in my society. As for you, De Kleist, 
you may faint if that will be any amusement to you ; but I warn you 
I shall not concern myself about you. Come, brave De Rudolstadt, you 
who have confronted worse adventures, follow me if you love me!” 

Amelia walked with a firm step towards the head of the staircase ; 
Consuelo followed her, though she was not allowed to hold the torch ; and 
Madame de Kleist, as terrified to remain alone as she was te advance, 
dragged her trembling limbs along behind them, clinging to the mantle 
of La Porporina. 

The infernal broom was no longer to be heard, and the princess arrived 
at the balustrade, raised her torch that she might the better see into the 
distance. But, whether in reality she was less calm than she desired 
to appear, or that she perceived some terrible object, her hand failed her, 
and the candlestick, with its ornament of carved erystal, fell to the bottom 
of the resounding spiral staircase with a terrible crash. At this juncture, 
Madame de Kleist, completely losing her presence of mind, and forgetful 
alike of the princess and the actress, took instant flight, nor halted till 
she found herself in the dark before the door of her mistress’s apartment, 
where she sought refuge, while the princess, divided between an insur- 
mountable emotion, and the shame of owning herself conquered, retraced 
her steps with Consuelo, at first slowly, but by degrees redoubling her 
pace, for other steps made themselves heard behind her own, which were 
not those of Porporina, who was walking in a line with the princess, 
more resolutely, perhaps, though she had made no boast of her courage. 
These strange steps, which drew nearer to them every moment, sounded 
in the gloom, like those of an old woman in slippers, and clattered against 
the flag stones, while the broom still continued its office, sweeping against 
the walls, now on the right, now on the left. This short passage ap- 
peared very long to Consuelo. If any thing can conquer the courage 
of a firm and courageous mind, it is a danger which can neither be fore- 
seen nor overcome. She did not pique herself on a useless audacity, and 
therefore refrained from turning her head. The princess subsequently 
pretended that she had done so, though to no purpose, owing to the 
darkness ; for the same reason, no one could deny or prove the fact. 
Consuelo only remembered that she had not relaxed her pace, neither had 
she addressed a single word to her during this forced retreat, and that 
upon entering her apartment somewhat se aap. she had almost 
closed the door in her face, in such haste was she to shut it. However, 
Amelia would not confess her weakness, and quickly regaining her sang- 
froid, rallied Madame de Kleist, who was almost in convulsions, and re- 
proached her bitterly for her cowardice and want of respect. The com- 
passionate gentleness of Consuelo, who was grieved at the violent emotion 
of the favourite, aroused some pity in the princess’s heart. She deigned 
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to perceive that Madame de Kleist was incapable of hearing her, and 
that she laid swooning on a sofa, her face buried in the cushions. The 
clock struck three before this poor lady had perfectly recovered her 
senses, her terror still manifesting itself in tears. Amelia was tired of 
being no longer a princess, and the desire to undress alone and wait upon 
herself had passed away; moreover, her mind was, perhaps, struck by 
some evil presentiment. At all events she resolved to keep Madame de 
Kleist by her side till daybreak. 

“By that time, we shall find some good pretext to give a colour to 
the affair, if it should reach my brother’s ears. As for you, Porporina, 
your presence here will be much more difficult to explain, and upon no 
consideration would I have you be seen to issue from my apartments. You 
must, then, retire alone, and that at once, for they are early risers in this 
abominable palace. Come, De Kleist, calm yourself; I will take care of 
you, and if you can collect your senses, tell us how you came here, and 
where you have left your chasseur, that Porporina may avail herself of 
his protection to regain her home.” 

Terror renders usso profoundly selfish, that Madame de Kleist, enchanted 
at not having to confront the horrors of the gallery, and caring but little 
for the agony Consuelo might experience in crossing it alone, recovered 
her senses sufficiently to explain the road she must take and the signal 
she must give to her trusty servant, stationed at the entrance to the 
palace, in a sheltered and deserted spot, where she had desired him to 
await her return. 

Furnished with these instructions, and quite sure of not again losing 
her way in the palace, Consuelo took leave of the princess, who had no 
longer any desire to accompany her through the gallery. The young 
girl departed alone, groping her way in the dark, and regained the 
awful staircase unmolested. A lighted lamp, suspended below, aided her 
in descending, which she accomplished without any evil rencontre, and 
even free of alarm. This time her determination of mind had come to her 
assistance ; she felt that she was fulfilling a duty towards the unfortunate 
Amelia, and, in such a case, she was ever courageous and strong. At 
last, she found the little mysterious door, of which Madame de Kleist had 
given her the key, and which opened upon the corner of a retired court- 
yard. Passing through, she walked along the outer wall in search of the 
chasseur. As soon as she had articulated the sign agreed upon, a 
shadow, detaching itself from the wall, came straight towards her, and a 
man, wrapped in a large cloak, bowed, and offered his arm in silence 
with every appearance of respect. 
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THE RING OF POLYCRATES. 
A GRECIAN BALLAD. 


From his gay palace-battlements 
He gazed with lordly pride ; 

“Mark ye my glad isle’s* towers and tents 
Far spread on every side, 

Come own at last coy Fortune's mine !”” 

Egypt’s wise king replied—* How thine ? 

“Tis true the gods smile on you now 
Your rivals reign no more— 

Fresh victories’ laurels bind your brow— 
Your hopes still loftier soar ; 

But who shall call Aim fortunate 

While lives one foe may rule his fate ?” 


Ere yet the king had well spoke out, 
A war-scout came with speed, 

And to his liege announced the rout 
Of foes who yield and bleed. 


“ Prepare the feast—fresh Victory’s wreathies, 


No more the foe ye spoke of breathes.” 


“Tis true! the sacrifice prepare— 
His crown now decks your brows— 
Your chieftains greet ye from afar !” 
Then at his feet he throws 
A grizzly head, yet grand in death, 
Well known to each—each held his breath. 


Back started Egypt—paused—tlien said, 
With moist but steadfast eye, 
* Bethink you of yon ocean dread 
Your storm-beat fleets so nigh— 
How light the tempest’s breath may tear 
The gaudy wreathes ye won from war.” 


Yet while the words hung on his lips 
A shout that rent the air, 

Caught by the land—loud from those ships 
Proclaim’d his fleets were there ; 

Forests of masts shade all the isles— 

“ My treasures, king !” and how he smiles. 


That royal guest astounded stood : 
“Thy Fortune bravely wears ; 
Yet dawns another day of blood— 
The Cretan’s power prepares, 
To levy war—by land and sea— 
Tis chance the conqueror’s turn to flee.” 


Scarce had he said, when loyal leapt 
From many a ship to shore 

Brave bands which e’en the tempests swept 
Home when the war was o’er.— 


“Your dire foes’ fleets have foundered—none 


To tell to Crete her glory gone.” 


* The Isle of Samos. 
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THE RING OF POLYCRATES, 


Amazed, the royal Mentor heard! 
“ Of luck, you are the lord, 
Yet ’gainst your weal—I wage my beard— 
The envious gods have stored 
Some chance accursed—unless you’ve got 
Their patent ’gainst our human lot.” 


«‘T, too, sped well! both far and wide 
The nations owned my sway, 

Not a new land for which I sighed—- 
But soon taught to obey ; 

I paid the price—to quell my pride 

My son—my heir—young Ammon died. 


«‘ Would you appease the envious fates, 
Fly to the unseen Power ; 

Ask some quick check ! whom Jove elates 
With ceaseless good nears his last hour. 

Ne’er saw I man thus fortunate 





Who rued not hard his last estate. 


“Should not the God accept your prayer, 
Then take a friend’s advice ;— 

Contrive some bad luck! scize some rare, 
Most precious thing you prize ; 

Seize quick, and hurl it in yon sea 

Ere Fate has time to swallow thee.” 


Half dead with fear the luck-king cried, 
** Of all I hold most dear— 

’Mid my vast treasures—” and he sigh’d— 
“ This ring’s without a peer. 

Here's to Erynnis—Fury’s queen— 

Take it—now my ill-luck is seen! 


“‘ What fear I more ?”—Next morn there came, 
With gills all glowing red, 

A glorious fish—borne by the same 
Bold men that Isle had bred— 

Presented as the noblest yet 

F’er ta’en by fisher’s hook, or net. 


And lo, a wonder! while the cook 
Traversed his gullet wide— 
He seized on something, with a look 
Of triumph—and loud cried, 
“By Jove! who'll say our king’s not lucky, 
And this ere fish uncommon plucky ? 





“He's gorg’d a fortin !” here our guest 
Took the scar'd host aside ;— 

“ My friend, your last fish-feast is dress’d, 
And here I no more bide— 

Death's in the pot!” away he sped 

Nor once turn’d round his royal head. 




















ALEXANDER AND THE PRINCESS, 
BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


AT a time when our shadows stretched far out upon the sandy desert, 
the venerable Sakalah led the way to where a solitary palm proffered 
the comforts of an uncertain shade. It was one of those bushy palms, 
which, throwing out long prickly fronds from its base, are in their isolated 
position far more grateful to the eye than the tall trimmed palms— 
trimmed for date bearing—which are met with in gardens and cultivated 
date-groves. The scanty tufted verdure afforded at the most but an 
apology for an arbour, but it had the advantage of being unrivalled in 
its attractions. 

Our swarthy attendant busied himself in fanning the charcoal on the 
mangal which was to supply an occasional cup of coffee, and to keep the 
nargalis in activity ; while I waited, like the parched traveller at the 
tarrying rock fountain, for the words of wisdom which were to drop from 
the mouth of my oriental Anarchasis. 

“ Sayid,” I ventured to remark suggestively ; “the neglect of Ori 
ental literature in Europe necessarily causes many transactions that 
took place in early times in these countries to be very imperfectly under- 
stood. In all that refers to the times of the Greeks and the Romans, 
our sources of information are almost solely Greek or Roman. Apart 
from the one-sided view of a question which writers, who deemed all 
strangers to be barbarians, must have necessarily entertained ; when the 
Greek and Roman authors are not panegyrists (the Oriental expression 
was far more to the point), they are at the best apologists ; and what is 
still more curious is, that from an affected admiration of antiquity, or a 
mere scholastic adulation of whatever is classical, my countrymen have 
often increased the error instead of subjecting the various and contradic- 
tory statements of the early chroniclers to an honest criticism. Not to 
go further, for example, than in the instance of the great conqueror after 
whom this khan is named ; Goldsmith, Gillies, and other English Greek 
historians picture the man whom the Persians designated ‘a robber and 
an assassin,’ as a faultless hero; nay, they even carry their flattery to 
inconsistency, for Dr. Gillies, quoting the apologist of Nicomedia, twice 
avers that Alexander was habitually sparing in the use of wine, and yet 
attributes his death ‘to an excessive abuse of wine, the vice of his nation 
and of his family,’ and to which ‘he had often shown himself too much 
addicted.’ ” 

“‘ My son,” replied the bearded sage, after listening with a ies 
little merited by so tedious an harangue. ‘The great Alexander exhi- 
bited a rare union of the noble and the ignoble in his character. It 
must, however, be admitted that ambition, love of fame, and of 
glory, ‘the last infirmity of noble minds,’ are really noble attributes ; 
or I fear the first will present but a scanty list. The genius of war— 
and its attendant lesser genii—courage, endurance, and activity, were 
undoubtedly his ; on the other hand, he was equally certainly intemperate, 
passionate, and fond to weakness of adulation and flattery. Alexander 
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died at the very spot where this caravansary now stands; and tradition 
has preserved in the East a different version of the hero’s death than that 
which is usually entertained in Europe.” 

“Yes, Sakalah! Even the great Alexander was but food for the grave 
—Pabulum Acherontis! And he who was so much affected when read- 
ing on the tomb of the great Cyrus that simple appeal to the wayfarer, be 
he king or robber—‘ Envy me not the little earth that covers my body’— 
was, like his modern representative Napoleon, not allowed to rest in his 
sepulchre. His sarcophagus remains, but his ashes are probably scattered 
to the dust. Tell me, Kardash, this melancholy story.” 

* You know from your own sources of information, that Roxana, the 
daughter of the Satrap of Balkh, brought up in a climate where alternate 
heats and colds temper the beauty, was celebrated throughout the East 
for her surpassing charms; but it is not so generally known that her pride 
was as excessive as her beauty was dazzling. Consigned with the rest of 
her family to a fortress situated on a steep, rugged, and almost inaccessible 
rock, Alexander, who had subdued all the surrounding country, was only 
from the circumstance of the difficulties attendant upon the undertaking 
the more resolutely determined upon reducing a fortress which held within 
its embrace the most renowned beauty in the East. Approaching, with a 
few followers, the castellated rock, deemed impregnable throughout all 
Balkh, he summoned it to surrender. 

“* Have you provided yourself with winged soldiers, that you think we 
should yield so readily ?’ was this question asked of the Macedonians, by 
way of answer. 

““¢ Yes,’ was the ready reply of Alexander ; ‘the Greeks, like your 
tutelar deities, are winged to the feet.’ 

‘That the hero’s boast might not be an empty one, he proffered a vast 
reward to the man who should first gain the top of the rock. Three 
hundred men at once volunteered to the task. Furnishing themselves 
with ropes made of the strongest flax, and with iron pins used in pitching 
tents, they approached the castle in the darkness of night, and at the side 
where the rock was most abrupt, as being the most likely to be unguarded. 
They then gradually hoisted themselves up by driving the pins into that 
portion of the snow which the trickling waters, frozen during the night, 
had congealed into ahard mass. By this simple contrivance, these daring 
adventurers (with the exception of thirty of their number whose bodies 
were so deeply buried in the snow that they could never afterwards 
be recovered, notwithstanding the most diligent search) gained the sum- 
mit of the rock where it overlooked the fortress, and where they were seen 
in the morning waving their signals of success. At the joyous sight 
Alexander called out to the besieged, 

“** Behold there are my winged soldiers !’ 

“When the Persians turned round, and beheld the Greeks upon the 
rocks above their heads, they were greatly frightened, for they thought 
they saw their gods, a superstitious terror overcame them, and they 
hastened to open the gates of the fortress to the victorious Macedonians.” 

“ T understand you, Sakalah ; the tutelar deities of the ancient Persians 
were as we see on the sculptures of Murghab and Nimrud, and on many 
of the Babylonian cylinders, adorned with four wings, the two under ones 


of which covered the feet, as was also the case with the cherubim of 
Scriptures.” 
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“ Alexander,” continued the caravansary keeper, “met the beautiful 
Roxana and acknowledged her charms to be irresistible. But the royal 
blocd of Persia never voluntarily commingled with that of Greek or Roman. 
Roxana did not return the admiration of the son of Philip. On the con- 
trary she felt a repugnance which she did not care to disguise. The low 
stature of the hero displeased her. The turn of the head and that curve on 
one side, of which the flattering art of Lysippus almost made a grace, was 
ridiculed by her as a deformity. The light eyes, accounted so beautiful 
by the Greeks, were looked upon with aversion by the Persian maid. 
She used to say that one of his eyes was black, the other blue.* Above 
all, she laughed at the Bacchanalian rubicundity which was described by 
the Greeks as a ‘ ‘tinge of red on a fair skin.’ 

“ Tt was in vain that Alexander sought to win the maiden’s affection by 
claiming her hand in honourable marriage, by urging his suit with a 
not unwilling father, and by going so far as to run the risk of annoying his 
friends and follow ers, and detaching the affections of the soldiery by assum- 
ing the Persian garb, and wearing a diadem, a thing before unknown to the 
Macedonians, the aversion ofthe fair maiden remained as strong as ever.” 

‘‘ Sakalah, this is truly not the received version of the story. It has 
been proclaimed that with a moderation and self-command worthy the 
pupil of Aristotle, and although urged by the violence of his passion, and 
intoxicated by his successes, the generous mind of the Macedonian dis- 
dained the cruel rights of a conqueror, even when justified by the maxims 
and example of his age and country.” 

‘1 know not who is right. I only give you the oriental tradition. In 
her great distress, Roxana consulted one of the magi, most revered for 
his knowledge of the occult sciences, and from him she learned that the 
genii of the Persians were powerless before the Macedonian, who was 
secured against them by the possession of a talismanic ring of great 
virtue ; against the powers of which the venerable sages of India, who 
held the secrets of the most ancient talismans, were alone able to compete. 
So poor Roxana was fain to yield her hand to the triumphant Alexander, 
and to seek what consolation she could while following his footsteps in 
the career of victory, or the more noble employment of founding cities. 

“When, however, the Macedonians crossed those mountain barriers, now 
giant scnthotones to your unfortunate countrymen, and entered upon new 
lands, fertile, populous, and civilised, ere Greece, like its favourite goddess, 
had risen up from the ocean, Roxana hastened to consult, the moment 
a favourable opportunity presented itself, the most learned men of the 
country, and to seek for a protection, which it was not difficult to show in 
extending to her, a royal princess of Persia, they were also extending 
to their own country. 

“ Nor was the occasion long in presenting itself. Alexander had ex- 
pressed himself desirous of conversing with the wise men of India, To 
these sages, who dispensed with all clothing, and who despised every thing 
that was not of actual necessity to life, the greatness of Alexander was 
an object of derision and pity. In vain Onesicritus, the disciple of Dio- 
genes, summoned them to the royal presence, they would not even change 
their self-imposed postures of penitence. When Alexander himself ap- 
proached them, they stamped their feet at sight of the conqueror, with 


* A sarcasm preserved by Tzetzes in his “ Chiliads.” 
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vehemence on the ground ; indicating by an expressive action, more elo- 
quent than words, that he whose name now filled the world, must soon be 
confined within the narrow grave. The flatterers of the king rebuked 
them for insulting the son of Jupiter, who had the power to reward or 
punish them. They replied, by saying, 

“¢That all were sons of Jupiter, that the rewards of Alexander they 
disdained, and set at defiance his punishments, which at last could only 
relieve them from the load of frail mortality.’ 

** Alexander selected ten of the sages most in repute for their wisdom, and 
proposed to them the most difficult questions which could be devised, de- 
claring at the same time that he would put to death the first that answered 
wrovg ; but they answered so wisely that the king dismissed them loaded 
with presents. 

‘The alternative proposed bythe princess was more difficult of solution. 
The talismanic power of the king could not be overcome but by the 
sacrifice of one of themselves, and the prosperity of the princess could 
only be insured by her first giving birth to a heir tothe Empire of the 
East. The decision was not of a character to admit of immediate solution. 
A sage, whom the Greeks called Kalanus, because he addressed them with 
the word Kale, which was the Indian form of salutation, devoted himself 
to the fulfilment of the first alternative, Roxana, however unwilling, sub- 
mitted to the second. A primary object was, also, to prevail upon the 
king to give up his projects of further conquests in India, and to this 
effect Kalanus laid a dry and shrivelled hide before him, and first trod upon 
its edges. This he did all round; and still as he trod on one side, it 
started up on the other. At last he placed his feet upon the middle, and 
then it lay still. By this emblem he showed to the king that he should 
fix his residence, and plant his principal force in the heart of his empire, 
and not wander to its extremities. 

“The journey from the Indus across southern Persia was the most disas- 
trous that had ever occurred to the Macedonians. It was through a 
barren, uncultivated country, without water or provisions, and exposed to 
excessive heats. Sickness destroyed multitudes, famine and thirst still 
more. No relief was experienced until the wearied chieftain and his still 
more exhausted troops reached the fertile valleys of Kohistan. While 
the fatigued soldiers were here refreshed by hendient provisions, the 
gladness of the king at escaping from such imminent peril was still fur- 
ther increased by the knowledge of a fact which had been brought to 
light by the fainting of Roxana in the desert—a heir was promised to the 
Macedonian empire. 

“In his joy at this happy event, the king marched from hence to Kir- 
man, seven days’ journey, in a kind of Bacchanalian procession. Cups, 
flagons, and goblets took the place of bucklers, helmets, and spears, and 
the soldiers drank to each other as they marched along. Alexander and 
his friends feasted at the same time at tables borne along upon chariots 
and shaded by branches of palm-trees. The procession was closed by 
trophies commemorative of the festival. 

‘In this manner, after further feastings and public entertainments at 
Kirman, Alexander arrived at the tomb of Cyrus, and the time had now 
arrived when the king’s gaiety and thoughtlessness were destined to meet 
with a sad check. Roxana had not recovered from the heat and fatigues 
of the journey across the desert, the climate of southern Persia did not 
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agree with her, and as to the low plains of Babylonia, she asserted that 
she could not live there. She insisted upon being allowed to return to 
her own country. Alexander entreated in vain; the only point he could 
gain, was that > would take up her dwelling in the cool mountains of 
Kurdistan, promising at the same time that a castle should be built for 
her in the most suitable situation. For this purpose, the district favoured 
by Semiramis of old was selected, and a mansion on the rock—at once a 
castle calculated to resist the predatory incursions of the rude moun- 
taineers, and at the same time, by its vot and elevated position, its fresh 
verdure and still fresher waters, in every way adapted to charm the senses, 
was hastily prepared for her reception.* 

“Kalanus at the same time caused the information to be conveyed to the 
king, that the purposes of his life being accomplished, it was his intention, 
according to the custom of his sect, to have his funeral pile erected, and 
that for that purpose he had selected the spot consecrated by the ashes of 
the great Cyrus. Alexander, who had imbibed a great respect for the 
Indian sage, earnestly dissuaded him from his design, but the Brahmin 
was inflexible. The pyre was accordingly raised with every solemnity. 
The tomb of the grandson of Astyages lay within an area marked out by 
twenty-four columns, distant each fourteen feet from one another. The 
tomb itself rested on a base composed of immense blocks of white marble 
rising in steps, the lowest of which formed a square of forty-four by forty 
feet. The funeral pile was erected upon one of these squares. Beyond 
the tomb and the enclosure are to be seen to this present day monuments 
bearing the inscription ‘ Cyrus the king, ruler of the universe.’” 

‘Our wise men, Sakalah, who have attempted to read that inseription, 
differ in their versions. Grotefend reads, ‘ Cyrus the king, ruler of the 
the universe ;’ Rawlinson says the words are, ‘I am Cyrus the king, the 
Achzmenian.’ ” 

‘It is not very probable that the great Kai Khosrau should have 
adopted a word of foreign origin to have designated his family or his 
dynasty. But possibly your Achemenes was the Greek rendering of the 
Oriental Jamshid. But to continue, the whole precincts were surrounded 
by a vast grove, within the shade of which the army and spectators were 
assembled. Kalanus rode on horseback to the foot of the pyre, then 
descending, he offered up his prayers to Heaven and poured libations on 
himself. He then cut off a tuft of his hair, in imitation of victims offered 
up to sacrifice. As when 


the Grecian lord 

Drew the broad cutlass sheath’d beside his sword : 
The stubborn bristles from the victim’s brow 

He crops, and offering, meditates his vow. 


So Kalanus by that act first cut asunder the ties that bound the son of 
Philip to this earth. Then turning round to the king, who was much 
moved by the spectacle, he bade him be of good cheer, to drink and 
enjoy life, for he added, in a tone that made all present shudder, ‘I shall 


* Travellers are indebted to Mr. Rich for the first notice of this castle. In the 
first volume of his “ Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan,” (p. 269,) he relates 
that the Pasha of Sulaimaniyah gave him information of a castle, five hours’ dis- 
tance from thence, called Kiz Kalassi, and which was built by Alexander the 
Great, for a princess of India who fell sick on the return from his Indian expe- 
dition. This castle is in the district of Shahrizur or Semiram, and in the moun- 
tains of Shah-Kuh, the ancient Zagros. 
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meet you again at Babylon.” After saying these words, he ascended the 
pyre with great composure, laid himself down upon it, and covered his 
face. ‘The fire was lighted, the music struck up, the soldiers raised a 
shout of war, while the Indian continued in the same posture in which he 
had laid himself, and completed his sacrifice by dying with a patience 
and a constancy that filled all the spectators with admiration. 

‘The spell now lay upon Alexander the Great. To remove the gloomy 
weight that oppressed his soul, he invited his friends and officers to a 
carouse ; and to give a further zest to the debauch, he promised that the 
man who drank most should be crowned for his victory. Promaclius 
drank fourteen quarts of wine, and carried off the crown, which was worth 
a talent, but he survived it only three days. The rest of the guests drank 
to such a degree, that forty-one of them lost their lives.” 

« A Greek gentleman of the thirdcentury, Sakalah,” I interpolated here, 
“extremely fond of anecdotes, as well as of good eating and drinking, 
has alluded to this banquet in awork which he calls the ‘Deipnosophistz,’ 
the ‘banquet of the learned,’ or as others will have it, ‘ the contrivers of 
feasts,’ and in which he relates that three prizes were proposed, and that 
of the competitors, thirty-five were left dead on the spot, and five more 
died soon afterwards in their tents.” 

“The tradition being preserved, although with variations,” continued 
Sakalah, “ at all events shows that a banquet, attended with great mor- 
tality, ensued upon the sacrifice of the Indian. Alexander must have 
had a wonderful constitution to have resisted so long the excesses in which 
he indulged, and that, too, in a climate where such are more dangerous than 
elsewhere. Well might his greatest enemy have said on dying, ‘go on, 
drink and be merry, and we shall meet again soon.’ But wine failed to 
relieve the new sense of oppression which he for the first time felt 
weighed down upon his spirits. To try new sources of pleasure, he took 
upon his arrival at Susa, Stateira, the daughter of Darius, whose charms 
he had overlooked after the battle of Issus, to wife. He at the sametime 
gave her youngest sister in marriage to his favourite, Hephstion, and 
he distributed among his principal officers virgins of highest quality. He 
at the same time gave sumptuous entertainments to commemorate these 
nuptials. 

“ But this failing, like all that he had hitherto tried, he determined 
upon visiting Roxana, and for that purpose he proceeded to Kerkuk, 
where he was visited with the severest affliction that he had as yet sus- 
tained, in the death of his friend Hephestion.”’ 

*« Alexander,” I ventured to observe, “is made by all historians to 
proceed from Susa to Ecbatana, in Media, thus obliging him to recross 
the mountains,—a long and arduous journey, which could scarcely have 
been performed without some record or other. You are more compre- 
hensible in your tradition, Sakalah, of Kerkuk being the city visited from 
Susa, and from which it is not very far distant. That Kerkuk was at 
that time one of the treasuries or chief strongholds of the East—Ecba- 
tanas, as the Greeks termed them—is quite evident from the words of 
Plutarch, who describes Alexander as proceeding, after the battle of 
Arbela, through the province of Babylon to Ecbatana, where he was par- 
ticularly struck with a gulf of fire, which streamed continually from 
an inexhaustible source. He was surprised also by a flood of naphtha, 
not far from the gulf, which flowed in such abundance that it formed a 
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lake. Now these are circumstances which are not to be met with at the 
Atropatenian Ecbatana (Takhti Sulaiman), at the Median Ecbatana 
(Isphahan) ; the Assyrian Ecbatana (Amadiyah); the Persian Ecbatana 
(Persepolis) ; or the Syrian Ecbatana (Mount Carmel); are still to be 
seen at Kerkuk, the Babylonian Ecbatana. The neglect of this point is 
one of the main causes of the perplexity in which the subject of the 
marches of Alexander has been hitherto involved.” 

** Alexander’s grief,” continued Sakalah, too much absorbed in his story 
to attend to my interruptions, “ upon this occasion exceeded all bounds. 
For three days and nights he neither changed his apparel nor tasted food. 
The lieutenants of the army dedicated their armour at the tomb of his 
friend. The horses and mules were shorn to put them into mourning. 
The unfortunate physician who had attended the favourite was crucified. 

‘To moderate and divert his sorrow, and at the same time to punish 
attempts that had been made upon the castle in the mountains, where 
Roxana dwelt, he undertook an expedition against the rude mountaineers, 
which would otherwise have devolved upon one of his lieutenants, in 
person. For forty days he indulged in the most active exercise, hunting 
the Kurds into scarcely accessible fastnesses, and then driving them thence 
to be massacred in the plains and hills. 

** On his way back from the mountainsto Babylon, Alexander assembled 
the Macedonian troops at Opis on the Nahr-wan, and declared to them 
his pleasure, that such as felt themselves unable through age and infir- 
mities to undergo the fatigues of war should be honourably discharged 
from the service. This proposal, whichought to have been accepted with 
gratitude, was heard with angry jealousy. This gave rise to an interesting 
scene, when after two days’ disappearance from his old companions in arms, 
a reconciliation took place of the most affecting description. 

“ As the king approached Babylon, he was met by a long train of Chal- 
dean priests, who conjured him not to enter the city because they had re- 
ceived an oracle from Bua’al, declaring that his residence there would be 
fatal to him. The courtiers, however, did not fail to represent to the king that 
this pretended prophecy had its origin in interested motives, the Chaldeans, 
who ever since the reign of Xerxes had appropriated the revenues of the 
temple to their own purposes, were, they said, afraid that the king should 
restore the rich endowments of that edifice to their original intentions. 

** Again, however, upon a nearer approach to the walls, the king saw a 
great number of crows fighting, some of which fell dead at his feet. This 
terrible presage made him stop, and being informed that Apollodorus, 
Governor of Babylon, had also been sacrificing, in order to consult the 
gods concerning him, he sent for Pythagoras, the soothsayer, who did not 
deny the fact, and who when asked how the entrails of the victims ap- 
peared, replied faulteringly that the liver was without a head. It was in 
vain that it was urged that Apollodorus, alarmed at the severe treatment 
of several of his colleagues, and conscious of evil administration, had prac- 
tised with his brother Pythagoras to keep Alexander without the walls of 
Babylon ; the king, who since the death of Kalanus had been os 
of impressions, which his manly soul would before have resisted and 
repelled, gave way to the multitude of bad omens, and repaired to Birs 
Nimrud, the Borsippa of the Greeks. 
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“ For a short time subsequent to these events the king somewhat reco- 
vered his energies and cheerfulness. Convinced that nothing has a greater 
tendency to unite and harmonise the minds and manners of men than 
public entertainments and common pleasures, Alexander had been careful 
to celebrate in all the great cities which he visited the musical and gym- 
nastic games. For this purpose above 3000 players and musicians, col - 
lected from all parts of Greece, assembled at Birs Nimrud, where theatri- 
cal exhibitions were daily performed. He also sought to divest his mind 
by active employments, such as opening a new inlet to the Pallacopas, 
the great canal of the Euphrates, and exploring the Babylonian marshes 
with a view to their being drained. It was on one of these occasions 
that the evil omen occurred of his tiara being blown away, and with 
difficulty recovered from amid such a perplexity of marsh and vegetation. 
From war, the mother of arts, Alexander had learned to improve the 
benefits of peace, and he founded in the neighbourhood of his new canal 
a city which he peopled with those superannuated Greeks, who seemed no 
longer capable of military service, and with such others of their country- 
men as thought proper to settle in this fertile, though remote country. 

“ Animated by the most enlightened views of policy and an ardent zeal 
for improvements that tended to increase public happiness and to enhance 
the magnificence of the capital of his empire, and at the same time impor- 
tuned by Anaxarchus the philosopher to contemn the predictions alike of 
Brahmins, Magi, and Augurs, as false and uncertain, and unknown to 
mortals, Alexander at length so far regained his fortitude as to resolve 
uponentering with the utmost magnificenceinto that city which was to him 
the great theatre upon which he had long desired to display his glory. 

* Once in the city of Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander gave audience to 
ambassadors from all parts of the world, and especially to those from 
Greece, who presented him with golden crowns, the offerings of submis- 
sive flattery from their several republics ; he also reviewed his troops and 
galleys, and he who by his activity and courage had brought into subjec- 
tion the provinces of Cilicia and Syria, and the strengths of Palestine, 
had added to the empire the antiquity of Egypt and the renown of Persia, 
and had laid at his feet the productions of India, the fertility of Assyria, 
the wealth of Susa, and the wonders of Babylon, still meditated further 
enterprises. 

“ But powers superior even to all this worldly greatness had willed it 
otherwise. The designs and the life of the world-subduer were now alike 
drawing to a close. Alexander’s tent, supported by one hundred pillars 
encrusted with gold, was silent and deserted, the golden throne was 
vacated, and the one hundred couches were untenanted, for the great king 
had retired to his baths and to sacrifice to the gods. 

“Warned by some strange presentiment, the king returned alone from 
his devotions to his tent unaccompanied by either guard or attendants. 
There to his surprise and horror, he perceived a man sitting in profound 
silence upon his throne, dressed in the royal robes, and with the diadem 
upon his head. Ona nearer approach the king recognised the Indian 
Kalanus. 

‘* Great king,’ said the Indian, ‘ I am come according to my promise. 
Dost thou remember, that among the questions proposed by dex when 
in the pride of thy power, death or a successful answer was the alterna- 
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tive for those who had done nought to offend thee, one of thy questions 
was ‘ How might a man become a n god | ?? And the answer was, ‘ By doing 
what it Is impossible for man to do.” Art thou now satisfied that thou 


art not a god ¢ ? 

“¢T am,’ mournfully replied the king. 

« ¢'Thou also asked, ‘ Which is strongest, life or death?’ And the an- 
swer was, ‘ Life, because it bears many evils.’ Art thou now prepared 
to concede that the evils of life can overcome the fear of death ?’ 

“<¢T am,’ murmured Alexander. 

** « And the last question put was, ‘ How long is it good for a man to 
live?’ ‘To which the answer was, ‘So long as he does not prefer death to 
life.’ Art thou prepared to give up the vanities of worldly ambition for 
immortality, and to exchange the evils and uncertainties of life in the 
flesh, for the enduring and everlasting certainties of life in the spirit ?’ 

‘**¢ Tam,’ replied the king, in a clear voice, rousing himself to mect his 
fate. 

“¢ Then, Alexander, we meet again to-morrow !’ said the Indian, and 
he disappeared. ‘The guards and: attendants rushed into the tent, im- 
pelled by a loud shriek—the king had fainted at the foot of his throne. 
His roy: al robes and diadem were lying , as if without a master, upon the 

vacated purple.” 

“The explanation given of the vision of Alexander,” I interrupted, 
“that it was a native of Messene, an escaped felon, who had been im- 
pelled by the god Serapis, to put on the royal robes and diadem, I am 
then to suppose was a fiction got up to relieve the king’s mind of the 
terror incident upon such an event; and to give a greater appearance of 
truth to this well-intentioned Raion an unfortunate man was actually 

sacrificed and ignominiously put to death.” 

“ Alas!” replied the caravansary-keeper, “if the Greeks have so nar- 

rated the event, | fear such must be the explanation ; ; for is it likely that 

an escaped felon would have dared to assume the garb of Alex: inder ? 
Alexander, perceiving his death to be certain, after acknowledging: his 
fate to be that of his family, for most of the CEacidans had died within 
their thirtieth year, went out to pacify the soldiers, who suspected trea- 
chery, and he stretched forth his right hand to be kissed by them, at 
which they wept bitterly. But the son of Philip was not only without 
tears, but also without. any token of a sorrowful mind; he even com- 
forted those who grieved impatientl and said as he was invincible against 
an enemy, so was he also against death.* 

“The soldiers being dismised, he inquired of his friends whether they 
thought they should find a king like to himself? All holding their 
peace, he said, he knew that they could not, and that he now fore- 
told that he being dead, his ghost wouid be disturbed by great conten- 
tions among his successors, attended by great slaughter. ‘Then turning 
to Perdiccas, he said, ‘ You know best with whom the succession to 
the empire ought to lie, take this ring,’ and the moment the ring was 
drawn from off the royal finger, the king fainted, nor did he ever recover 
his speech. The officers and followers then began to engage in so many 
disputes and contentions among themselves, that the body was left in the 


* Adeo sicut animus fuit invictus in hostem, ita et in mortem,—Justin. Xii., XV. 
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tent thirty days unemba!med, and little cared for, yet it showed no sign 
of taint, but continued fresh and clear. 

“The main cause of these discussions among the generals, was the dif- 
ficulty of appointing a successor. Meleager advocated the cause of a 
son of Alexander, born of Barsine, Hercules by name. Others were for 
appointing Arideus, whose nomination was opposed by Ptolemy on 
account of the baseness of his origin ; but Perdiccas declared that the 
issue of Roxana should be waited for, upon which the other generals 
remarked, that if they must wait for a king, they had better wait for the 
issue of Stateira, who was daughter of the King of Persia, and not 
for the issue of a satrap’s daughter. Whereupon Perdiccas repaired to 
the mountain castle, and together with Roxana, they induced Stateira, 
then at Susa, by means of a forged letter purported to be written by the 
deceased king, to repair thither, and having gotten her into their power, 
they threw her into a deep well, where her remains may still be seen b 
the curious in those matters. Roxana, however, paid dearly for this foul 
act, having been afterwards put to death with her son Alexander, with 
more than ordinary cruelty, by Cassander, who usurped the throne of 
Macedonia, upon the death of his father, Antipater.” 

“ According to your account, Sakalah, a punishment not altogether 
unmerited, although it may be difficult to read the decrees of a wise pro- 
vidence in the deaths of the young Hercules and Alexander. There can, 
however, be no doubt but that it was for the ultimate benefit of the 
human race. 

**One more observation, Sakalah, I would venture to make upon your 
strange tradition of Alexander’s death. It is said that it was not until 
Aristander announced that the possession of the royal corpse would give 
stability to the kingdom where it was interred, that Ptolemy got it con- 
veyed by stratagem to Alexandria, and it is not a little remarkable that 
the Conditorium of the great conqueror now adorns the museum of that 
country in Europe which has shown most stability, when all around has 
been changeable and insecure, and that country, Sakalah, is my own.” 
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